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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The End of an Illusion 


By Richard Lonenthal 


“World War I and the October Revolution ushered in the general crisis of capitalism. The sec- 
ond stage of this crisis developed at the time of World War II and the socialist revolutions in 
a number of European and Asian countries. World capitalism has now entered a new, third 
stage of that crisis, the principal feature of which is that its development was not due 
to a world war.’—The 1961 Program of the CPSU. 


THE CUBAN CRISIS of October 1962 has been widely 
hailed as a possible turning point in Soviet foreign 
policy. If it proves to have been that—and at the mo- 
ment of writing the signs pointing that way are strong, 
but not yet conclusive—it will not be because it has 
marked a major change in the relation of forces, but 
because it has ended a major illusion in the Kremlin: 
the illusion most succinctly expressed in the above- 
quoted passage from the 1961 Program of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

According to that passage, as the reader will notice, 
the general crisis of capitalism is developing in distinct 
“stages” separated by considerable intervals: the former 
correspond to the acute phases of Communist expansion, 
the latter to the enforced pauses for consolidation. The 
announcement of a new, third stage of the general crisis 
(first made in closely similar terms in the 1960 Dec- 
laration of 81 Communist parties) thus implied that 
conditions had arisen in which major new Communist 
advances, comparable in importance to the conquest of 
power in Russia after World War I and in Eastern 
Europe and China after World War II, could be 
achieved—and this time without another world war. 
That was the rationale for the worldwide, but carefully 
controlled, Soviet political offensive; that is the illusion 
that may have been buried in Cuba. 


Professor Lowenthal, of the Free University of Berlin, 
last appeared in this journal with “Communism and 
Nationalism” (November-December 1962). 


In fact, the illusion and the offensive strategy based 
on it were several years older than the theoretical for- 
mula announcing a “third stage’ of the general crisis 
of capitalism; they may be dated from the fall of 1957, 
when Khrushchev had won the succession struggle in 
the Soviet Union and overcome the crisis of destaliniza- 
tion in Eastern Europe, and when the launching of the 
first sputniks had heralded the advent of the inter- 
continental rocket and the achievement of an effective 
nuclear balance of terror. Ever since then, the early 
post-Stalin Soviet effort to reduce international tension 
and consolidate the postwar conquests was replaced by 
the deliberate creation of crises in various parts of the 
globe, undertaken in the hope of achieving major revo- 
lutionary advances. The difference between the Soviet 
offensive strategy of the past five years and that advo- 
cated by the Chinese Communists lay only in the Soviet 
determination to keep the risks of each operation under 
strict control, and to alternate the creation of crises with 
offers of negotiation whenever necessary for that pur- 
pose. But the crises were always ignited in the definite 
expectation that the subsequent negotiation would result 
in a substantial gain for the Communist cause. 


The Grand Illusion 


It would be quite mistaken to assume that those opti- 
mistic expectations were founded on nothing more 
solid than Mr. Khrushchev’s ebullient self-confidence, or 


a vague general belief in the irresistible strength of the 
revolutionary cause. At the start of his offensive, Khrush- 
chev was heir to a 40-year tradition of Soviet foreign 
policy which had clearly established the principle that 
revolutionary advances could not be undertaken at will 
according to schedule, but must depend on objective 
conditions offering a favorable opportunity. Evidently, 
he had precise if erroneous grounds for believing that 
such a favorable opportunity existed. 

First among those grounds was, of course, the achieve- 
ment of qualitative nuclear parity. The development of 
thermonuclear bombs by both the United States and the 
USSR had been the basis for the mutual conviction, 
gained at the Geneva summit meeting of 1955, that 
neither side would deliberately start a world war, and 
for Khrushchev’s announcement at the 20th Party Con- 
gress in 1956 that such a war was no longer “fatalis- 
tically inevitable.” Now the invention of the inter- 
continental rocket, by making the United States as vul- 
nerable to thermonuclear attack as its outlying allies and 
the Soviet Union, removed the last American qualitative 
advantage; correspondingly, it reduced the credibility of 
United States pledges to protect exposed Western posi- 
tions against the pressure of superior local concentra- 
tions of Soviet forces. Though Khrushchev was not pre- 
pared to put those pledges to the test by direct military 
attacks on America’s outlying allies, he set out to under- 
mine their confidence by an alternation of threats with 
proposals for a Soviet-American dialogue. As “massive 
retaliation” for local attacks became less probable, while 
no other means of honoring its alliances seemed open 
to the United States, Khrushchev expected the alliances 
to disintegrate under his probing. The paralysis induced 
by the nuclear stalemate was to play the role which the 
paralysis of postwar exhaustion had played in the earlier 
major advances of Communist power. 


The second ground for Soviet confidence was the 
revolutionary potential of the process of decolonization. 
In the late 1940's, when most of Asia was released from 
colonial rule, Stalin had failed to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the event and badly mishandled Soviet rela- 
tions with the new nationalist regimes. But after his 
death, both Moscow and Peking turned decisively and 
skillfully to a policy of respect for the independence of 
the emerging states and offered them economic aid and 
support in all conflicts with the ‘‘imperialists.” The 
Suez crisis, moreover, opened exciting vistas for such 
an anti-imperialist “united front diplomacy’ at the very 
moment when a second major wave of decolonization 
was starting in Africa. For Suez seemed to confirm that 
even in countries which had peacefully acquired ‘‘for- 
mal’’ independence or had long enjoyed it, new conflicts 
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with the big capitalist investors were inevitable as the 
traditionally underprivileged nations struggled for inde- 
pendent development. And who would be their reliable 
ally in all such conflicts but the Soviet bloc? Under the 
umbrella of the nuclear deadlock, the Soviets believed, 
no dangerous direct intervention in favor of such move- 
ments for “national liberation” would be needed: it 
would be sufficient to send them arms and advisers, and 
to deter any major imperialist intervention by the mere 
threat of armed counter-intervention. Colonial and 
post-colonial revolutions that gained victory with such 
help would thus prove a powerful lever for shifting the 
world balance of political power to the Soviets’ advan- 
tage without any direct challenge to the military “bal- 
ance of terror.” 


OBVIOUSLY, REVOLUTIONS THAT were victorious 
in distant lands and without the direct intervention of 
the Soviet armed forces would not produce satellite 
regimes, even if they came under Communist leadership. 
But—and this was the third factor in the optimistic cal- 
culation—Khrushchev had abandoned Stalin’s view that 
the creation of satellites, strictly subordinate to the 
Soviet Union, was the only safe form of Communist 
expansion. On the basis of the Yugoslav and particu- 
larly the Chinese experience, he believed in the need 
for Communist parties to find their own roads to power 
according to national conditions, and in the harmony 
of interests among independent and equal Communist 
states; Chou En-lai’s success at Bandung in staking out 
the claim that the Communist powers were the true 
champions of Afro-Asian solidarity and Mao Tse-tung’s 
role in helping the Soviet Union to overcome the crisis 
of destalinization in Eastern Europe had seemed to con- 
firm that hopeful analysis. The arrival of a plurality 
of Communist states thus meant to Khrushchev not only 
the end of the long period of “capitalist encirclement” 
of an isolated Soviet Union, but the emergence of a 
“socialist commonwealth’ capable of indefinite, har- 
monious expansion by new independent revolutions. 


As a fourth and last factor, Khrushchev’s hopes for 
achieving through his own reforms a spectacular in- 
crease in the economic efficiency and political attractive- 
ness of the Soviet regime, both in Russia and in Eastern 
Europe, must be mentioned. His version of “peaceful 
coexistence’ has never meant a renunciation of the use 
or threat of force in favor of an exclusive concentration 
on economic competition; but it has always comprised 
such competition as one of its elements, including a 
genuine effort to raise the standard of living of the 
Soviet and satellite peoples. For Khrushchev believed 


that the existing Soviet industrial and military basis, 
combined with the striking improvement in industrial 
and agricultural productivity expected from his reforms, 
would permit him simultaneously to maintain nuclear 
parity as well as superiority in conventional armaments, 
to win friends among the uncommitted new states by 
substantial credits for their development, and to raise 
the welfare of his own subjects by a rapid growth in the 
output of foodstuffs and consumer goods. 


Finally, all these factors were expected to reinforce 
each other by their interaction. For instance, decoloniza- 
tion would create grave economic difficulties for the 
‘imperialist’ powers, and would therefore intensify both 
their international rivalry and their internal class con- 
flicts; hence the cohesion of the Western alliance and 
its capacity to resist Soviet bloc pressure would be 
weakened. The improvement of living conditions with- 
in the Soviet bloc and their deterioration in the West 
would be an object lesson for the emergent nations 
about to choose their road to development. Again, ex- 
ternal and economic successes would facilitate harmoni- 
ous cooperation among the Communist states as much as 
political and economic setbacks would undermine the 
unity of their opponents, 

Thus, while the Soviets at no time adopted the 
Chinese formula that the “socialist camp’ had already 
achieved clear superiority in strength over its opponents 
—that ‘the East wind prevails over the West wind’— 
their analysis clearly implied that such superiority could 
be won within the immediate future and without a 
world war: the nuclear balance could be both used and 
bypassed by a revolutionary strategy of limited and con- 
trolled risks. Dynamically speaking, the forces of 
“socialism” had already become the factor determining 
the main trend of our epoch; and the formula of the 
“third stage’ of the general crisis of capitalism implied 
the expectation of historic victories within a few years. 


Disappointments of Decolonization 


A glance at events since 1957 will show that the 
worldwide offensive based on the above analysis has 
not attained its major objectives; nor has the analysis 
itself been confirmed in its main outlines. Most of the 
grounds on which Khrushchev’s confidence was founded 
have proved to contain some small or large elements of 
truth, and the record includes some local Communist 
successes—notably in Cuba and in Laos. But the overall 
picture is radically different from the Communist blue- 
print. We find continued East-West deadlock rather 
than a victorious Communist breakthrough; continued 


independent development of the new, ex-colonial states 
rather than their progressive alignment with the Soviet 
bloc; far more serious rivalries and conflicts among the 
Communist powers than within the Western alliance; 
and surprising economic vigor among the Western losers 
from decolonization combined with a disappointingly 
slow improvement of living conditions in the Soviet bloc. 


For a number of years the colonial and post-colonial 
“liberation movements’ seemed to offer the strongest 
initial confirmation of Communist hopes. During the 
immediate post-Suez period, Nasser’s Egypt seemed 
fated to slide into one-sided economic dependence on 
the Soviet bloc; and Cairo became the seat of the “Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization’ founded on the 
initiative of the Communist powers. The Iraqi revolu- 
tion of 1958 caused alarm in the West, and the influ- 
ence of the Communists rose rapidly during the early 
months of the new regime. Later that year, Guinea 
became the first French colony in Africa to vote for 
immediate independence in open political conflict with 
France, and French economic reprisals resulted in a 
strong pro-Soviet orientation of the new state. In 1959, 
Castro’s victory in Cuba proved the prelude not only to 
revolutionary measures strongly influenced by Commu- 
nist models, but to a sharp conflict first with American 
private interests and then with the United States govern- 
ment, which in turn led to a rapid growth of Cuban 
economic dependence on the Soviet bloc and to the 
proclamation of Soviet ‘‘protection” for the regime in 
1960. During the same year, events in the Congo— 
particularly the secession of Katanga with the backing 
of Belgian and British mining interests and the assas- 
sination in Katangese territory of Patrice Lumumba, 
which led to his being proclaimed a martyr of antt- 
colonialism by both Communists and Pan-Africans— 
contributed to the growth of a strongly anti-Western 
outlook in the new states then rapidly emerging all over 
Africa. Finally, the prolonged colonial war in Algeria 
was not only a continued source of weakness for France 
and of tensions within the Atlantic alliance, but of anti- 
Western and pro-Communist sympathies among Afro- 
Asian nationalists. 


Yet nearly every one of those (from a Communist 
viewpoint) promising developments was followed 
quickly by disappointments. As early as 1958 Nasser 
succeeded in detaching himself sufficiently from the 
Soviet embrace to arrange with the Syrian non-Com- 
munist Left a merger of that country with Egypt as a 
means to prevent a Communist takeover in Syria, and 
promptly started a ruthless campaign of suppression 
against the Syrian Communists. Kassem in Iraq at first 
willingly accepted support of the Communists against 
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a similar merger, but once he had consolidated his re- 
gime, he sharply rebuffed (in the summer of 1959) 
their claims for a share of power and severely limited 
the scope of their party activity. Guinea’s honeymoon 
with the Soviet Union lasted longer, but ended abruptly 
in late 1961 owing not only to disappointments with 
the quality of Soviet bloc deliveries under the aid agree- 
ments, but above all to the discovery of efforts, backed 
by Soviet and French Communists, to organize in Guinea 
Communist cadres rivaling the ruling PDG. In the 
Congo, the turn of the United States to active support 
for restoring the unity of the country and the consti- 
tutional function of its central parliament led in 1961 
to the quick isolation of the pro-Communist group 
around Gizenga and to a reorientation of many African 
leaders from militant anti-Westernism to genuine neu- 
trality. Even in Algeria the final achievement of inde- 
pendence and the installation of the new regime has 
now been followed by a ban on the Communist Party. 
Only in Cuba, the definite alignment of the Castro 
regime with the Soviet bloc, further hardened by the 
abortive American-backed invasion of 1961, reached its 
logical conclusion with the merger between the rem- 
nants of Castro’s original movement and the Commu- 
nist Party, the formation of a Leninist one-party regime, 
and the proclamation of a “‘socialist’’ republic; nor did 
this consummation at first impair the powerful attrac- 
tion exerted by “Fidelism’’ on the anti-Yankee Left 
throughout Latin America. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT of initial Communist hopes 
in so many cases forms too clear a pattern to be ex- 
plained by a series of accidents: it points to a basic 
error in the Communist analysis. To be sure, conflicts 
with major capitalist groups are bound to be frequent 
in ex-colonial or semi-colonial countries striving for in- 
dependent planned modernization, but it does not follow 
that in such conflicts the Western governments will 
necessarily back the capitalist interests involved, regard- 
less of the political consequences, and that therefore 
the struggle for independent development must depend 
on Soviet support against the “imperialists.” Neither 
is it true that the underdeveloped countries, once they 
reject the model of classical liberal capitalism as not 
applicable to their conditions, have no alternative but 
to adopt the model of Soviet communism. On the con- 
trary, the nationalist leaders have generally found that 
they can afford to accept aid from both West and East, 
and can use the freedom of maneuver assured by this 
policy in order to grope for their own, undoctrinaire 
road of development; and the Soviets, while attacking 
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this attitude in their propaganda and prophesying its 
inevitable doom, have implicitly admitted its practi- 
cality by continuing to grant substantial development 
credits to the “bourgeois nationalist’? regimes they criti- 
cize so fervently. 

Of course, it cannot be predicted at this stage whether 
all or even most of these nationalist regimes will suc- 
ceed in achieving their goals of modernization by the 
eclectic methods they practice—but this is a long-term 
problem. What matters in the present context is that, 
contrary to Communist expectations, decolonization has 
not helped the Soviets to achieve a decisive breakthrough 
within a few critical years. 


Political and Economic Failures 


The Khrushchevian belief in a pre-established har- 
mony of interests between independent Communist 
powers emerging from independent revolutions has 
proved even more radically wrong. There is no need 
here to review the development of Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences from the first visible symptoms in 1958 to the 
difficult compromise achieved at the Moscow conference 
of Communist parties in 1960.* Since then, the conflict 
has become more bitter still. Albania’s alignment with 
China has forced the Soviet leaders to use the harshest 
means of diplomatic and economic pressure in their 
effort to maintain ideological conformity within Eastern 
Europe, while the Chinese leaders, by backing Albania 
against that pressure and by defending Stalin’s memory 
against Khrushchev, have made it clear that they are no 
longer aiming at obtaining aid from the present Soviet 
leadership, but rather seeking its overthrow—an enter- 
prise the prospects of which they evidently overestimate. 
The result is that while the alliance of the two leading 
Communist governments and parties is being formally 
maintained, both not only engage in open world- 
wide competition for control of other Communist states 
and movements, but conduct their separate foreign 
policies without any regard to their nominal alliance 
and often in direct opposition to each other. 

It follows that Moscow can no longer count on the 
strength of Peking and its satellites—or for that matter 
on any other Communist government that is not under 
its direct imperial control—as an asset in pursuing its 
worldwide offensive. This was first made obvious when 
early in 1960 Khrushchev went out of his way to 
demonstrate his detachment from China’s quarrels with 
Indian and Indonesia, which hampered his own efforts 


* For a discussion of this subject see this author’s “Schism 
Among the Faithful,’’ Problems of Communism, No. 1, 1962. 


to win influence in these countries. During the past 
year, China has brought two of the smaller Asian Com- 
munist states—North Korea and North Vietnam—under 
her control (while Moscow retained Outer Mongolia as 
its satellite) and at the same time began establishing 
her own buffer zone of semi-dependent, non-Commu- 
nist neutrals, comprising Nepal, Cambodia and Burma. 
Even more important, by its demonstration of military 
superiority Peking has made a major effort to break 
India’s capacity of opposing Chinese influence in Asia. 
The Soviets have not only deplored that action as 
threatening their own friendly relations with the Indian 
government and promoting Western influence in India, 
but have in fact opposed it by continuing to supply 
New Delhi with economic aid; whether or not the 
promised Soviet fighter planes are delivered as well, it 
is obvious that any kind of aid in the present conditions 
frees Indian resources for resistance to China. So, far 
from winning India to their side, the Soviets now have 
to strain their alliance with China to a breaking point 
merely to keep India non-aligned! 


THIS IS NOT the place for attempting to draw up a 
balance sheet of the effects so far achieved by Khrush- 
chev’s economic reforms in the USSR and in Eastern 
Europe. It is obvious, however, that while the achieve- 
ments have been substantial, they have lagged far be- 
hind his expectations—and, indeed, behind the rate of 
Progress required by his worldwide political offensive. 
Soviet agriculture after the record harvest of 1958 has 
not continued to fulfill Khrushchev’s high hopes and 
has completely failed even to approach the rate of 
growth provided for in the Seven-Year Plan. This fail- 
ure has been felt all the more painfully because of the 
steady stream of demands for Soviet grain from the 
Communist states of Eastern Europe. In the realm of 
industrial consumer goods, too, progress has been slow, 
fitful and unsatisfactory in quality and range. While 
these disappointments must in part be attributed to the 
fact that some of the original targets were beyond reach 
no matter what economic policy was followed, in im- 
portant respects the failures were also due to the par- 
ticular policies pursued. On one hand, the economic 
reforms were too half-hearted and inconsistent to bring 
about the required steady all-round increase in industrial 
and agricultural productivity; on the other, the limits 
thus imposed on the national product have continued to 
force on the leaders a hard choice of priorities, and 
given the increase in international tension produced by 
the offensive strategy, that choice has in recent years 
necessarily favored armaments and foreign aid. 


As a result, Russia and the whole Soviet bloc have 
so far failed to compete seriously with the attraction of 
Western standards of living, and that failure has been 
all the more striking because of the unexpectedly vigor- 
ous expansion shown by the West European Common 
Market. While the Soviets had all along taken a serious 
view of the political importance of the movement to- 
ward West European integration—chiefly because of the 
tightening of bonds between Western Germany and 
France and the growing weight of the German Federal 
Republic within the Western alliance—the extent of its 
economic success has clearly come as a surprise to them. 
The fact that states which are among the main losers 
from decolonization are proving capable of assuring a 
steady rise in the standard of living of their workers 
has not yet been digested by Communist theory, but it 
has already produced sharp policy disagreements among 
West European Communist leaders; the British applica- 
tion to join the Common Market fits equally badly into 
the Communist view of the growing contradictions 
within the “imperialist camp” and into the practical 
needs of Soviet diplomacy. In this whole field, far 
from advancing according to plan, the Soviets have in- 
creasingly been forced to react to the initiative success- 
fully seized by the West. 


Nuclear Challenge Upset 


Yet the impressive achievements of European consoli- 
dation would not have been possible if the first factor 
in Khrushchev’s strategic calculation—the political ex- 
ploitation of Soviet nuclear parity and conventional 
arms superiority to bring about the disintegration of the 
Western alliance—had played its assigned role in the 
past five years. Here again, as in the case of the revo- 
lutionary potential of decolonization, the Soviet analysis 
contained important elements of truth, but erred in 
underestimating the ability of the West to respond 
realistically and flexibly to the challenge. 


There can be no doubt that the new vulnerability of 
the United States to weapons of mass destruction has 
indeed reduced the credibility of American pledges to 
protect its exposed allies, by a nuclear strike if neces- 
Saty, against any attack on their territory. The effort 
of the United States to strengthen its own and its allies’ 
conventional forces sufficiently to raise the “nuclear 
threshold,” as well as the various projects to create in 
Europe either an independent nuclear force under 
French leadership or an “integrated” nuclear force un- 
der the NATO command, are proof that reliance on 
the automatism of American nuclear retaliation is no 
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longer absolute, and that its deterrent effect has been 
diminished by a margin of doubt. This has resulted in 
prolonged discussions, repeated disagreements, and even 
occasional outbreaks of mutual suspicion within the 
Western alliance, but such tensions have never ap- 
proached the point of threatening the existence of the 
alliance or paralyzing its capacity for action. 


There seem to be three main reasons why the Western 
alliance has been able to withstand the test of this situ- 
ation. The first is that by leaving substantial American 
forces in the main danger area in Europe; by increasing, 
particularly in the last two years, its nuclear as well as 
conventional arms strength; and by having reaffirmed in 
the spring of 1962 its determination to use nuclear force 
in reply to any attack on vital positions in Europe—and 
to use it in the first place against pin-pointed military 
targets—the United States has sustained the credibility 
of its pledges. The second reason is that even those 
West European leaders who are least inclined to rely 
on American pledges alone are firmly convinced that in 
the face of Soviet pressure an inadequate American pro- 
tection is vastly preferable to no American protection 
at all. The third reason is that, as the Soviets’ own 
behavior shows, American deterrence has remained 
effective despite the new margin of doubt. The Soviet 
Union cannot afford to grab West Berlin or interrupt 
the city’s communications by military action as long as 
it believes that by doing so it would run a serious risk 
of starting a nuclear war; and the risk remains serious 
even if the probability of an American nuclear response 
is judged as “‘only’’ 60 or 70 percent rather than 90 or 
100 percent. Hence the incessant probing of Western 
intentions by formal diplomacy, by informal rumor- 
spreading talk, and by minor unilateral actions and in- 
cidents; hence also the prolonged alternation of threats 
and offers of negotiation, of time limits and their with- 
drawal, of maximum and minimum demands on Berlin. 


For it is in Berlin, of course, that the Soviet effort 
to disrupt the Western alliance by military pressure has 
been put to its most crucial test. There have been other, 
more peripheral exercises, like the pressure on Turkey 
after the 1957 Syrian upheaval, the initial Soviet backing 
for the Chinese bombardment of Quemoy in 1958, the 
efforts to prevent the stationing of American intermedi- 
ate-range missiles in Europe, the attempts to blackmail 
Iran out of the CENTO alliance, and the threatening 
notes sent to Norway, Turkey and Pakistan after the 
U2 affair. None of them can be said to have achieved 
definite results, but none of them was pursued with 
such tenacity as the attack on the Western position in 
Berlin and the Federal Republic’s claim to speak for 
the whole of Germany. For here, the Soviets were con- 
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vinced, success was vital if their own East German pro- 
tectorate was to be stabilized and the trend toward West 
European consolidation reversed; here, too, the geo- 
graphic weakness of the Western position was patticu- 
larly favorable to the use of local military strength as 
an instrument of political pressure; and here, they 
knew, the prestige of the United States was committed 
so heavily that a local defeat was bound to have reper- 
cussions among its allies all over the globe. 

Hence the fact that the Western powers, despite all 
their efforts to find an accommodation, were not pre- 
pared to accept (either openly or in the disguise of a 
‘‘compromise’’) the essential Soviet demands on Berlin 
and Germany, put the value of the whole Soviet strategy 
of pressure in doubt and raised the question whether 
it was to be abandoned or pursued with a bolder disre- 
gard for risks. Throughout the greater part of 1962, 
the Soviet return to their maximum demands for a 
withdrawal of the Western garrisons, the visible in- 
crease of Soviet military preparations in Eastern Ger- 
many, and the stepping up of incidents along the Berlin 
wall combined with a refusal to discuss them on a 
Four-Power basis, indicated a willingness to raise the 
pressure, even at a higher risk, to force a breakthrough. 

It was in that situation that the Soviet leaders tried 
a new and daring device: they attempted to upset the 
nuclear balance by the surprise installation of Soviet- 
controlled intermediate-range missiles in Cuba. The 
announcement of a military aid agreement with Cuba 
on September 2nd was followed on September 11th by 
the famous Soviet government statement pledging the 
island’s defense against an allegedly impending attack 
by the United States, and simultaneously postponing the 
next effort to settle the Berlin issue until “after the 
American elections.’ As is now obvious, the Soviets 
were in fact waiting for their new Cuban missile sites 
to become operational in order to conduct the next nego- 
tiations on Berlin, and presumably all future negotia- 
tions with the United States, under that pressure. When 
the maneuver was prematurely discovered and foiled by 
determined American action, two points were convinc- 
ingly demonstrated to the Kremlin: that the existing 
nuclear balance was not sufficient to paralyze the United 
States, and that attempts to overturn it by surprise were 
likely to entail a prohibitive risk. 


Pause for a Breathing Spell? 


As we have seen, reliance on the supposed paralyzing 
effect of the nuclear balance was a key element in the 
Soviet theory that an opportunity existed in the present 
period for achieving a major historic advance of com- 


munism without a new world war. It follows that the 
failure of the Cuban gamble, coming on top of the pro- 
longed deadlock over Berlin which that gamble had been 
intended to break, must have been a major blow to 
Khrushchev’s five-year-old illusion. Moreover, the blow 
has come at a time when disappointment of the other 
hopes on which the illusion was founded had also 
reached a critical point: it may indeed be said that 
instead of the expected interaction of factors facilitating 
a major Soviet advance, we are now witnessing an inter- 
action of Soviet setbacks. 


Thus, disclosure of the manner in which Castro was 
first used as a pawn in Soviet nuclear diplomacy and 
then abandoned by his “protectors” has clearly damaged 
both the prestige of ‘‘Fidelism” and the illusions about 
Soviet “anti-imperialism’” among the left-wing nation- 
alists of Latin America; while some Communist and 
Fidelist groups have now put their trust in Peking, 
other leading Leftists have rejected all thought of fur- 
ther cooperation with any form of communism in dis- 
gust. This setback to the Soviet chances of exploiting 
“national liberation movements” in the Western hemi- 
sphere coincides with the damage caused to Soviet influ- 
ence in India and some other neutral Afro-Asian coun- 
tries by Peking’s decision to humiliate the Indians in a 
major military operation. 

Again, the Soviet retreat from Cuba and the Chinese 
aggression against India have brought Soviet-Chinese 
relations to a point where the two allies seem to have 
abandoned hope of restoring unity on their respective 
terms; each side now only seems anxious to assign to 
the other the responsibility for an eventual break. 
Peking’s charges of a Cuban “Munich,” its backing of 
Castro's obstruction to a settlement, and its decision 
publicly to defend this viewpoint (as well as the cause 
of Albania) at all the recent Communist party con- 
gresses show as complete an unconcern for possible 
Soviet reactions as does its Indian policy. The only 
limitation the Chinese leadership still imposes on its 
polemics is that in public it confines such epithets as 
“renegade’’ and “traitor’’ to the “modern revisionists 
headed by Tito’’; their extension to Khrushchev is so 
far left to the Albanians and to internal communica- 
tions for the information of Chinese Communist cadres. 
Conversely, a similar complete unconcern for Peking’s 
reaction has been shown by the Soviets not only in their 
retreat from Cuba and their continued aid to India, but 
also in Khrushchev’s demonstratively cordial reception 
of Tito in the Kremlin (which was in flat contradiction 
to the ideological condemnation of Yugoslav revision- 
ism in the 1960 Moscow declaration), and in his recent 
bitter and sarcastic counterattacks on ‘‘adventurous” 


critics of Soviet policy who incite the Albanians to their 
slanders and indulge in verbal radicalism ignoring the 
realities of the nuclear age. In practice, both sides 
proceed on the assumption that there is no longer one 
Communist “‘camp,” but two. 


Finally, the prolonged failure of Soviet military and 
political pressure to achieve a major international break- 
through on one side, and the success of West European 
economic integration on the other, seem to have made 
the Kremlin acutely conscious both of the need for 
more effective reforms of the Soviet and Comecon 
planning machinery and of the cost in terms of domestic 
welfare involved in maintaining a futile international 
offensive with its attendant degree of tension and arma- 
ment needs. By all the laws of Leninist reasoning, the 
Soviet leaders should have realized by now that the 
“third stage of the general crisis of capitalism’ has not 
materialized, that their offensive has failed because it was 
based on illusions, and that the actual world situation 
requires an effort on their part to relax tension, to 
consolidate their positions and to concentrate on improv- 
ing conditions in their own empire until more real and 
less risky opportunities for expansion arise. 


THERE ARE, indeed, a number of indications that such 
a turn is at least under consideration in Moscow—indica- 
tions that do not yet take the form of definite changes 
of policy, but of changes of tone, atmosphere and even 
timetable. But a real strategic turn will not be easy to 
accomplish at the present stage, as a short survey of 
similar turns in the past will show. 


The end of the revolutionary crisis in Europe that 
followed World War I was clearly recognized by Lenin 
during the winter of 1920/21. But the policy of 
“normalizing’’ relations with the capitalist world, which 
he then started, was soon interrupted when the German 
crisis of 1923 raised new high hopes in Moscow; it 
was definitely accepted only when Stalin announced a 
“relative stabilization of capitalism’ in 1924. By 1928, 
he proclaimed that this phase was approaching its end, 
and that a “third period’’ of revolutionary chances was 
about to begin. In a sense, that ‘third period’ was the 
true model of the present “third stage of the general 
crisis’ —for though the world economic crisis seemed 
to confirm the prediction, it brought no Communist 
successes and ended indeed with the rise of Hitler and 
the crushing of the strongest Communist party in 
Europe. It seems well established, however, that Stalin— 
in contrast to Khrushchev in recent years—did not really 
share the illusion he propagated; he certainly did not 
act on it in his foreign policy and only seems to have 
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supported a “left” formula in the Comintern as a pretext 
for purging it of leaders sympathizing with his own 
domestic “right” opposition. Even so, it took till 1934/ 
35 before the illusions of the “third period”’ were form- 
ally buried and attention was concentrated on preserving 
the Soviet Union by playing on the conflict between the 
Axis and the Western Powers. 

After the Second World War, the Soviet advance in 
Europe was definitely stopped by 1948/49, and the 


On Averting a 


MOSCOW: Certain dogmatists have slid down to 
Trotskyite positions and are driving the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries onto the path of launching a new 
world war. ... Apparently the Albanian leaders and those 
who are pushing them have lost faith in the possibility 
of socialism’s victory without a war between states... 
{and consider} that only through war, and the destruction 
of millions of people, can communism be reached. But, 
after all, this is madness which ... can drive millions... 
away from the Communist movement... . 

If the leftist shouters and dogmatists are given a good 
scratch, it will be easy to see that at the basis of their 
demonstrative valor there is nothing but fear of imperial- 
ism, disbelief in the possibility of conquering the capitalist 
order in peaceful competition. This is precisely the charac- 
teristic trait of petty bourgeois instability and wavering 
which was so mercilessly unmasked and derided by 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin.* 


Communist conquest of China was completed at the 
same time. Yet the obvious turn toward consolidation 
was not accomplished at once: illusions about the situa- 
tion in Asia involved the Communists there in a number 
of futile risings culminating in the Korean war,’ while 
in Eastern Europe the hunt for “‘Titoists’’ prevented any 
rational policy. Even though the need for relaxing 
international tension seems to have been recognized 
toward the end of Stalin’s reign, the turn toward a new 


Facts are” facts 


World War 


PEKING: Those who attack the Chinese Communist Party 
misrepresent . . . [our] correct viewpoint . . . as showing 
lack of faith in the possibility of averting a world war. 
As a matter of fact, they themselves have no faith in the 
possibility of preventing a world war by relying on the 
strength of the masses and their struggles, and they are 
opposed to relying on the masses and their struggles. They 
want the people of the world to believe in the “sensible- 
ness,” the ‘assurances,’ and the “good intentions” of 
imperialism and to place their hopes for world peace on 
“mutual conciliation,” “mutual concessions,” “mutual ac- 
comodation,” and “sensible compromises” with imperialism. 
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These persons do not scruple to beg imperialism for 
peace at the expense of the fundamental interests of the 
peoples of various countries and at the expense of revolu- 
tionary principles, and they even demand that others, too, 
sacrifice revolutionary principles. . . .+ 


On the “Paper Tiger” Proposition 


MOSCOW: It is true, of course, that the nature of imper- 
ialism has not changed. But today imperialism is not the 
same as in the days when it undividedly ruled the world. 
If it is now a paper tiger, those who speak thus know 
that this paper tiger has nuclear teeth. It still can use them, 
and one cannot treat it lightheartedly. In relations with the 
imperialist countries it is possible to accept mutual com- 
promises, and, on the other hand, to have all the means 
necessary in order to crush the aggressors if they unleash 
Bawa le eo 

One must be very careful and not hastily indulge in 
irresponsible accusations that . . . some carry on an 
offensive against imperialism . . . while others allegedly 
display liberalism. These problems can be correctly under- 
stood . . . only if one takes into account the time, place, 
and circumstances in which one has to act.* 


PEKING: .. . there are . . . persons who assert that 
today imperialism has nuclear teeth, so how can it be 
called a paper tiger? .. . if [these persons] are not ignorant, 
they are deliberately distorting this proposition of the 
Chinese Communist Party . . . [which is} looking at the 
problem as a whole and from a long-term point of view. ... 

When in his talk with Anna Louise Strong, Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung first put forward the proposition that 
imperialism and all reactionaries are paper tigers, the 
imperialists already had nuclear weapons. In his talk 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung pointed out: ‘““The atom bomb is a 
paper tiger which the US reactionaries use to scare people. 
It looks terrible, but in fact it is not. Of course, the atom 
bomb is a weapon of mass slaughter, but the outcome of 
a war is decided by the people, not by one or two new 
types of weapons.’’f 


Sources: (*) N. Khrushchev’s speech to the Supreme Soviet, December 12, 1962. 


“breathing spell” was seriously carried out only during 
the interregnum following his death; and it ended, as 
we have shown, as soon as Khrushchev was in full 
control. 

Evidently, acceptance of a ‘“‘pause’”’ is always difficult 
for a party regime with a worldwide sense of mission, 
and perhaps more difficult the greater its actual power 
on the world scene has become. We cannot, therefore, 
count on the turn being completed rapidly; still less 


should we expect Khrushchev and his regime to ‘‘end 
the Cold War” in the sense of abandoning their long- 
term, worldwide aims. Yet a turn based on the ad- 
mission that no major progress toward those aims can 
be achieved ‘“‘for the time being’’—that coexistence must 
be based on respect for the frontiers of non-Communist 
power for a period in order to permit a concentration on 
domestic improvements in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional detente—would make a real difference in practice: 


A Comradely Dialogue 


What is a Socialist Country? 


MOSCOW: Some people maintain that Yugoslavia is not 
a socialist country. Allow me to ask: And what kind of a 
country is it? ... One should not think that, like Buddha, 
one can ignore facts, utter truths and establish which 
country is socialist and which is not... . 

It is known that in Yugoslavia . . . there is no private 
capital, private undertakings, landowners, or private banks. 
We also see that the Yugoslav Communists and _ their 
leaders are directing their efforts toward . . . the strengthen- 
ing of the conquests of socialism. 

Therefore if one were to proceed from the objective laws, 
from the teaching of Marxism-Leninism, then it is impos- 
sible to deny that Yugoslavia is a socialist country. We 
proceed from this in our policy. . . .* 


The Main Danger 


MOSCOW: The left-wing sectarian disease is nurtured 
by nationalism and, in its turn, it feeds nationalism. It 
becomes unbearable when it manifests itself in the actions 
of a party which is in power and upon whose policy the 
destinies of nations to a great extent depend. It becomes 
dangerous insofar as it is directed against the policy of the 
Communist movement on such vitally important questions 
as those of war and peace, which affect the fate of all 
mankind. 

. . . left-wing opportunism, dogmatism and sectarianism 
are increasingly emerging as a serious danger within the 
world Communist movement. Not to see this means that 
one is afraid to look facts in the face. . . and that one 
does not understand the responsibility devolving upon 
Marxists-Leninists in our time. 

The Soviet Communists, who hold the unity of the ranks 
of the world Communist movement above everything else, 
will wage a decisive struggle against right-wing opportun- 
ism as well as against left-wing opportunism, which is now 
no less dangerous than revisionism.* 


PEKING: After all, facts are facts and renegades from 
communism remain renegades from communism. The 
judgement [condemning the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists of international opportunism and _ revisionism] 
arrived at in the [1960] Moscow statement cannot be 
overturned: by anyone, whoever he may be. Far from 
giving up their thoroughly revisionist program, the 
Titoites have stuck to it in the draft Yugoslav Constitu- 
tion which they published not long ago. . . 

With the development of the Tito group’s revisionist 
line and their increasing dependence on US imperialism, 
Yugoslavia has long ceased to be a socialist country, and 
the gradual restoration of capitalism in Yugoslavia began 
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to Communism 


PEKING: At present, the modern revisionists are opposing 
Marxism-Leninism under the pretext of opposing dogma- 
tism, they are renouncing revolution under the pretext of 
opposing “left”? adventurism, and are advocating unprin- 
cipled compromise and capitulation under the pretext of 
flexibility in tactics. If a resolute struggle against modern 
revisionism is not waged, the international Communist 
movement will be seriously harmed... . 

No person, no political party, and no group—however 
much they may have done for the workers’ movement in 
the past—can avoid becoming the servant of the bour- 
geoisie and being cast aside by the proletariat, once they 
depart from the road of Marxism-Leninism and step on and 
slide down the road of revisionism. . 

We feel that Marxism-Leninism is at a new and im- 
portant historical juncture. The struggle between the 
Marxist-Leninist trend and the anti-Marxist-Leninist revi- 
sionist trend is once again being placed on the Communist 
agenda in all countries in an acute form.t 


(+) Editorial in Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily, Peking), December 31, 1962. 


it would permit joint diplomatic efforts to reduce the 
risk of nuclear war, and it would open up a chance to 
stop the arms race and channel energies on both sides 
into competition in predominantly constructive rather 
than military efforts. 

Moreover, even if such a “breathing spell’’ was con- 
sciously conceived as temporary—as under Khrushchev 
it would be— it might at the present stage have a longer- 
term effect than its authors intended. The chance for 
that’would depend on the West’s ability to avoid offer- 
ing the Soviets new offensive opportunities by serious 
internal divisions and policy failures; on the as yet 
unforeseeable development of the disruptive tendencies 
within the former Communist bloc, which would in- 
evitably be further strengthened by such a turn; and 
above all, in interaction with these two factors, on the 
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evolution of the Soviet regime itself. A period of 
relaxed international tension and concentration on in-— 
ternal progress is bound to strengthen those modern 
forces in Soviet society which have no need for an 
ideological party regime pledged to a policy of perma- 
nent conflict with the non-Communist world. While the 
present writer does not share the optimism of those who 
expect the new social forces to change the basic outlook 
of the ruling party, he cannot help wondering whether 
one day they will not be strong and confident enough to 
use one of the periodic succession crises of the regime 
to reduce the party's influence and end its absolute 
domination. The longer the period of relative quiet, 
the stronger the forces of change will become—and the 
better the prospect that Khrushchevism, like Stalinism 
before it, will eventually produce its own gravediggers. 


Revamping the Economy 


By Alec Nove 


THIS ARTICLE REPRESENTS an attempt to interpret 
the latest series of major domestic reforms initiated by 
the Khrushchev regime. Announced in the main at the 
November plenum of the CPSU Central:Committee, the 
reforms promise fundamental changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party and in the Soviet planning 
system, profoundly affecting the relationship between 
the professional party officials and the planners. We 
will be concerned here primarily with the impact of 
these measures on the non-agricultural sectors of the 
Soviet economy. 

The task of interpretation is beset with many difh- 
culties. In the first place, the reforms are still incomplete. 
Khrushchev indicated certain general lines of change, 


A frequent contributor to these pages, Professor Nove 
is now with the University of Glasgow. He is the au- 
thor of The Soviet Economy (New York, Praeger, 
1961) and other works on the Soviet economic system. 
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filling in some detail but also leaving a number of 
matters for later decision. If his initial proposals are 
modified before being enacted, it will not be the first 
time: in significant respects the sovnarkhoz law of May 
1957 differed from the ‘‘theses’” announced by him two 
months earlier. Furthermore, certain essential features 
of the proposed reforms are somewhat obscure, in that 
it is hard to imagine how they can work out in practice. 
Consequently the present paper must be seen as a vety 
preliminary exercise in interpretation. 

Presumably even the most fanatical Kremlinologists, 
the most fervent devotees of the ‘‘power-struggle” 
interpretation of events, would agree that the changes 
have an economic purpose, that they are connected with 
endeavors to achieve greater economic efficiency, eff- 
ciency being defined as the most expeditious fulfilment 
of the various plans and objectives of the top leadership. 
For example, the Soviet authorities are anxious that in- 
creased arms spending should not lead to a reduced rate 


of economic growth. They would like to expand in- 
vestments in agriculture and in the chemical industry, 
to continue the gradual improvement in living stand- 
ards, and at the same time to maintain if not to increase 
economic aid programs to other countries. All this 
could perhaps be achieved simultaneously if resources 
are used to the best advantage, but certainly not other- 
wise. At the same time these reforms deeply affect the 
political and personal interests of various groups and 
individuals, and it is undeniable that the implementation 
of the measures will give rise to frictions, promotions, 
demotions, perhaps a widespread disgruntlement with 
Khrushchev on the part of certain officials, Economics 
and politics intermingle, as is generally the case. 


Chronic Woes of the Economy 


To understand the background of the reforms, it is 
necessary to analyze briefly the principal weaknesses of 
the planning system which Khrushchev hopes to remedy. 
These are of several kinds, and tend to overlap and to 
reinforce one another. 


Firstly, the central planners are overwhelmed by the 
sheer volume of the work for which they are responsible. 
To perform it, they must divide themselves into separate 
departments. Whether these are called ministries, state 
committees, divisions within Gosplan or by any other 
name does not make the task of coordination easier. 
Production plans must match supply plans, and this for 
many thousands of items produced by and delivered to 
many more thousands of enterprises. Yearly production 
planning and supply planning takes place in a large 
number of different offices at the center, and also to 
some extent in the republics and the sovnarkhozy (the 
regional economic administrations established by the 
1957 reform). Enterprises face a bewildering situation, 
receiving production orders from several different 
branches of the planning organization, supplies from 
several yet different branches, and plans for labor pro- 
ductivity, costs and profits from still others. It would 
be miraculous if all these calculations matched. As 
miracles seldom happen in any economy, they often do 
not. As a factory director complained: 


The department of Gosplan which drafts the production 
program for sovnarkhozy and enterprises is totally unin- 
terested in costs and profits. . . . Ask the official in the 
production program department in what factory it is 
cheaper to produce this or that product. He has no 
idea. . . . He is responsible only for allocating production 
tasks. Another department, uninterested in costs, decides 
the plan for gross output. A third department or sub- 
department, proceeding on the principle that costs must 


always decline and productivity increase, plans costs, the 
wages fund and the labor force on the basis of past 
performance. Allocations of materials and components 
are planned by numerous other departments. Not a 
single department of Gosplan is responsible for the con- 
sistency of these plans.1 


Before 1957, the appropriate ministry would have 
been responsible. Nominally, since 1957, the sovmar- 
khozy should have been. Yet, as we shall show, the 
sovnarkhozy have little real authority. 


A SPECIAL CASE of the failure to match various por- 
tions of the plan relates to the stage at which the long- 
term plan and current planning must conform to one other 
—i.e., the implementation of the investment program. 
Since 1959, long-term (“‘perspective’’) planning has 
been the task of Gosekonomsovet—the State Economic 
Council—while current plans were the responsibility of 
Gosplan. Investment decisions are essentially a conse- 
quence of a long-term assessment of the requirements of 
the economy; a factory takes several years to build. But 
to make a reality of an investment plan it is necessary 
to have building materials, labor, n .chinery, and so on, 
at the right place at the right time, and this is part of 
the process of current planning. Notoriously, this be- 
came a weak spot, the “question of questions,’’ as 
Khrushchev put it. There were the problems of choos- 
ing the most rational investment variant, of providing 
necessary finance and supplies, of ordering the necessary 
machines so that they could reach the new factory in 
time, and, above all, of ensuring that resources were 
not “frozen’’ in projects which could not be completed 
(the perennial headache of “raspylenie sredstv,”’ the 
excessive spreading of insufficient resources). 


A plentiful critical literature showed that the troubles 
of investment hd several causes. One trouble sprang 
from the division between Gosplan and Gosekonom- 
sovet. Several local officials deplored this, noting that 
when the instructions of these agencies clashed, they 
gave preference to Gosplan because the latter controlled 
the current situation, 7.e. supplies.2 Another trouble 
concerned errors built into the plan itself. Those in 
charge at the operational level were often compelled to 
do the impossible, to complete investment projects for 
which there just was not enough money or materials 
provided. Plans were frequently altered; one region’s 
construction plans were changed 500 times within a 
year! But the men on the spot could also be blamed: 


1J. Borovitski, Pravda, Oct. 5, 1962. 
2 See V. Surikov, Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 5. 
3 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 17, 1962, p. 6. 
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concerned with the fulfillment of their own plans, 
anxious to obtain more investment funds from the cen- 
ter, they started buildings which they knew they could 
not finish, diverted resources into secondary purposes, 
failed to ensure deliveries of investment goods to vital 
priority projects. One reflection of this situation was a 
report that in the first ten months of 1962 the invest- 
ment plan of the Russian republic was fulfilled 89 per- 
cent in total, but only 83 percent for “especially im- 
portant” investments, 7.e. those on the priority list. 

This is but one manifestation of the “sin” of mest- 
nichestvo, “localism,” which has bedeviled Soviet plan- 
ning since the 1957 reform. Insofar as they had the 
power to do so, the sovnarkhozy and the republics 
looked after their own interests to the detriment of 
“outsiders.” A series of warnings and stern orders 
made no dent in the stream of complaints about failures 
to deliver, failures to achieve interregional cooperation, 
a tendency to place regional above all-union interest, 
and so on. This would have been impossible had the 
local party officials not been equally guilty of “localism.” 
This, as we shall see, helps to explain some of Khrush- 
chev’s actions of November 1962. 

Since “localism” is built into the very essence of the 
1957 reform, for reasons familiar to every student of 
the Soviet economy and pointed out by the author of 


4Tbid., p. 5. 
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Caption: ‘Transient Object.’’ (An unfinished 
factory project is moved from 1961 into 1962.) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1962. 
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these lines at the time,® the central authorities had to 
recentralize in order to combat this tendency. A number 
of different steps were taken: new industrial state com- 
mittees were created; strict limitations were placed on 
the rights of sovnarkhozy to dispose of materials and 
investment resources, or to take production decisions; 
and so on. In the end, as an official of the Estonian 
sovnarkhoz pointed out, only 0.2 percent of the indus- 
trial output of the republic was planned by its sovmark- 
hoz!*® But, of course, recentralization added to the 
burdens and complexities at the center. 


A FURTHER DEFECT in Soviet economic practice, as 
Khrushchev emphasized at the plenum, was the failure 
to enforce any standardization in the area of industrial 
design, or any specialization in the production of com- 
ponent parts and tools. In vividly chosen examples, 
he contrasted the standardization achieved in capitalist 
countries with the confusion in the USSR, where the 
same items were separately designed in different sov- 
narkhozy and enterprises—for instance, different tractors 
were produced by various factories with no attempt to 
use interchangeable components, adding to the many 
headaches of those responsible for spare parts. In this 
respect too, the 1957 reform must have added to the 
difficulties. True, the ministries had not done enough 
in this direction, but at least they had powers to act 
for an entire industry. The state committees created in 
and after 1957 lacked authority, and the situation tended 
to get worse over time. 

Finally, there were long-standing unsettled problems 
at the enterprise level. Some of these were a conse- 
quence of inconsistent plans: not even the most intelli- 
gent and conscientious director could work effectively 
if his output plan failed to match his supply allocations. 
However, a whole range of difficulties arose from mis- 
placed enterprise initiative. Those who imagine the 
USSR to be some pure totalitarian “command economy,” 
in which enterprises merely carry out orders, have no 
conception of reality. Enterprises can and do “adapt” 
the output mix to the measurement of plan fulfillment, 
they can and do conceal their true potential because re- 
wards are based on plan fulfillment and therefore it 
pays to have an “easy” plan. Innovation depends greatly 
on what enterprises choose to do or not to do, and in 
practice it is often disadvantageous to change either the 
design of a product or the method of production. In 
applying for materials allocations or for investment 


5 See “The Soviet Industrial Reorganization,” Problems of 
Communism, No. 6 (November-December), 1957. 
6 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 8. 


funds, there are few incentives to economy and many 
for waste. Quality, durability, adaptation to user re- 
quirements, are not adequately stimulated, and indeed 
sometimes are actively penalized. 


Proposals for Reform 


A prolonged discussion of these troubles in the 
specialized press eventually led to the publication by 
Pravda of the so-called Liberman proposals, stimulating 
a vigorous debate on the fundamentals of the planning 
system.’ The terms of the proposals were these: Enter- 
ptises should be guided by an incentive system based 
on profits, these being calculated in relation to fixed 
and working capital. By their control over prices, and 
over the rules governing the incentive fund, the central 
authorities would ensure that the profitability criterion 
encouraged a desirable pattern of enterprise behavior. 
Enterprises would be told what sort of thing to produce 
(though in this connection the proposals were somewhat 
vague), but in other respects they would be free to 
elaborate their own plans and to base their activities 
on contracts with other enterprises. There would be no 
plans prescribed from above for wages, labor, productiv- 
ity or costs. The incentive fund would be used partly 
to finance decentralized investments, partly for bonuses 
to labor and management. The rules governing the in- 
centive fund would be decided for several years ahead 
and would be designed to encourage enterprises to 
adopt ambitious plans for submission to the planners. 


In supporting these proposals, Academician Nemchi- 
nov made two further points that logically followed. 
One was that there should be a charge to enterprises for 
the use of capital. The other concerned the elimination 
of the materials allocation system. The state should plan 
final outputs, while materials and components should 
be freely bought and sold among state enterprises.® 


These proposals, if implemented, would have the 
double effect of encouraging more rational behavior at 
the enterprise level and removing from the central plan- 
ners much of the crushing burden of current work. (Of 
course, this is no coincidence. It is the lack of rational 
criteria at the local level that makes detailed central 
planning necessary and decentralization impossible.) 
However, as critics did not fail to point out, there was 
a risk involved that the state would not be able to 
enforce its own priorities, that centralized planning of 


7 Pravda, Sept. 9, 1962. Prof. E. G. Liberman, author of the 
proposals, is on the staff of the Kharkov Engineering-Economic 
Institute, where many Soviet plant managers receive training. 

8 Ibid., Sept. 21, 1962. 


essentials (which Liberman and Nemchinov both advo- 
cate) would be seriously weakened.® Still other critics 
proposed the use of electronic computers, of linear pro- 
gramming methods, either in place of or in conjunction 
with measures of decentralization to the enterprise level. 

It is against this background that Khrushchev put 
forward his own proposals at the party plenum in No- 
vember. 


The Khrushchev Formula 


The essence of these proposals is as follows: 


(a) The Communist Party is to be split from top to 
bottom into industrial (including construction and trans- 
port) and agricultural organizations, in order to con- 
centrate its focus on “production” and to ensure that 
continuous (and not ‘“‘campaigning’’) attention is de- 
voted to each of the major sectors of the economy, At 
the center and in the republics, there are to be presidia 
covering the whole range of party activity, though the 
republican presidia are urged not to interfere with the 
republican industrial and agricultural party bureaus. 
Below the republican level the separation is to be com- 
plete. Thus there are to be two oblast (province) party 
committees, for industry and for agriculture, and in- 
credibly, two separately elected oblast soviets (govern- 
ment councils). Below this level there are to be urban 
industrial party organizations—or in rural areas organ- 
izations based on groups of industrial enterprises; quite 
apart from them, agricultural party committees will co- 
incide with the areas of the agricultural production 
administrations created by the reforms of the spring of 
1962. The razkomy (district party committees) are abol- 
ished altogether. 

(b) The number of sovnarkhozy is being sharply re- 
duced by amalgamations. Thus in the Russian republic 
(RSFSR) there will be between 22 and 24, instead of 
67. The total in the country as a whole is probably to 
be around 40-42, against 103. The reasons—that the 
existing sovnarkhozy are too small and that they break 
up natural economic regions—are as valid today as they 
were when the sovnarkhozy were created in 1957. It 
was clear that they were too small from the beginning. 

(c) The four Central Asian republics are to be 
grouped together to form one sovnarkhoz, and their four 
republican Communist parties are to be placed under 
and within a new Central Asian bureau of the (all- 
union) party organization. 


®See in particular the views of A. Zverev, K. Plotnikov and 
some others, in debates reported in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, 
Nov. 3 and 10, 1962. 
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(d) Local industry, formerly run by oblast and city 
soviets, is to be placed under the sovnarkhozy. 


(e) Construction is to be taken out of the hands of 
sovnarkhozy and placed directly under the construction 
committees of the center (Gosstro/) and republics. The 
patterns of building, lists of investment projects that 
may be started, and expenditures on investment, will be 
more highly controlled by the center. 


(f) Gosekonomsovet is abolished under that name. 
Its function of long-term planning is to be exercised by 
a reorganized Gosplan, which will be freed from cur- 
rent operational duties. The all-union Gosplan is appar- 
ently to coordinate plans drafted in the republics and to 
elaborate a continuous plan for seven years ahead, with 
a breakdown by years. It is supposed to do this with a 
small staff and with scientific wisdom. The implementa- 
tion of plans is to be the duty of a new organization, 
the All-Union Economic Council, which is no doubt 
shortly to be endowed with a conventional abbreviation 
(Soiuzsovnarkhoz?). This council is to inherit the cur- 
rent planning powers of Gosplan (including, presum- 
ably, materials allocation) and the operational decision- 
making powers of the “‘current affairs committee of the 
Council of Ministers.” (The functions of the new 
council are strangely reminiscent of those intended for 
Gosekonomkommissiia, then headed by Pervukhin, in 
the stillborn reform of December 1956.) 


(g) The State Committees for particular industries 
are to be strengthened, with powers to supervise tech- 
nical developments, designs, and standardization. It is 
possible that they will achieve considerable authority in 
deciding just what types of goods should be produced. 
They are also to authorize investment projects for their 
own industrial sectors. 


(h) To check on implementation of instructions, and 
to prevent frauds of many kinds, the “state control” 
apparatus is to be merged with the party control system, 
creating a strengthened organization to be headed by 
the ex-Komsomol and ex-police chief, A. N. Shelepin. 

(i) Finally, while the Liberman proposals were not 
mentioned by name, Khrushchev emphasized the vital 
role of the profit motive at enterprise level, urged ex- 
periments to discover the most effective kinds of suc- 
cess indicators, and announced the drafting of a new 
“bill of rights’ for Soviet industrial directors. 


Some Questions and Conjectures 


What is one to make of all this? It is hard to ima- 
gine how these proposals will work out in practice. For 
example, great emphasis is placed on party leadership 
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and control, and it is easy to draw the conclusion that 
the reinforcing of such control is a primary motive of 
the entire scheme. Certainly this is a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the agricultural reorganization: not only 
are senior party officials to be placed in key positions in 
republican and oblast agricultural committees, but the 
party’s own basic local organs are now (as was envis- 
aged from the first) to coincide geographically with the 
production administrations. 

But for industry things look rather different. Obkom 
secretaries lose by the sovnarkhoz amalgamations, since 
in most cases there will be three or more ob/asti in the 
enlarged areas administered by sovnarkhozy. Khrush- 
chev suggested that in the case of the large sovnarkhozy, 
a representative of the party organ having jurisdiction 
over the area as a whole either live in residence or com- 
mute as required. But in any case the obkom officials 
will lose power, unless, of course, it is intended to en- 
large the oblast to coincide with the new sovnarkhoz 
areas, and no such intention has been announced, at 
least so far. 

Consequently the proposals appear to involve a delib- 
erate reduction in the powers of local party organs, at 
least in their capacity as Jocal organs. The obvious 
explanation is the struggle against mestnichestvo— 
against the conspiracy of local against central interest, 
tolerated or even instigated by local party officials. This 
is particularly clear in the economic amalgamation of 
the four Central Asian republics, affecting both party 
and state (economic) organizations. Khrushchev, in 
the course of his recent tour, must have been struck by 
the particularism of these republics and must have 
chosen this means to combat it. It is odd that no 
“grouping” proposals have yet been made for Trans- 
caucasia and the Baltic states, though a hint of such 
possibilities may be found in the speech by Mzhavana- 
dze at the November plenum. 

The same concern over “localist’’ abuses is reflected 
in Khrushchev’s attack on local party interference with 
the judicial process; he wants party officials to conform 
to centrally-determined regulations and to desist from 
arbitrary rulings. The splitting of the obkom might also 
be a means to this end. 


In short, the dominant note of the moment is central- 
ization, affecting party and state organs. Despite some 
phrases offered up at the November plenum about the 
allegedly vast rights of republics in planning (phrases 
which contrast oddly with the merging of four of these 
republics into one sovnarkhoz), the economic powers of 
the center appear to be reinforced. How all this will 
work in practice cannot yet be determined, since so 
much is unknown, including the actual powers to be 


exercised by “big” sovnarkhozy. Yet the direction of 
regime efforts is obvious, as seen from the centralization 
of investments, construction and design, and from the 
operational powers to be vested in the new All-Union 
Economic Council. Within the confines of the present 
system, these measures may well lead to some reduc- 
tion of the confusion which developed out of the 1957 
reforms and subsequent ad hoc centralization. However, 
the measures redistribute the vast burden of central 
planning without radically altering the system, without 
getting at the roots of present troubles. 


CAN THE PARTY’S ROLE be more effective, and if 
so, how? Here one should distinguish, in the writer’s 
view, between what Khrushchev wishes to happen and 
what is in fact possible. Khrushchev seems wedded to 
the idea that planning is a comparatively simple matter, 
that a relatively few experts can convert party directives 
from above, and proposals from below, into a coherent 
plan, which it would then be the task of party and 
state officials to implement and enforce, exhorting, mo- 
bilizing, checking. But life is not really like that. As 
the experience of the RSFSR has shown in the past two 
years, the division between planning and implementa- 
tion of plans is unworkable: the two planning bodies 
worked in parallel, and inevitably they overlapped with 
one another. Since the consequences of this set-up in 
the Russian republic have been extensively criticized in 
public, it is odd to see the same arrangement repro- 
duced at the all-union level. The division of planning 
and implementational functions is perhaps the principal 
administrative weakness of the reform; it can be 
nothing but a change for the worse. 


Nor can the party’s role be shaped to Khrushchev’s 
expectations. Party control without overall responsibility 
means interference and confusion. Party control with 
responsibility would mean the substitution of party 
administrators for state planners, which would make 
nonsense of the traditional concept of party control: 
if a party official is appointed to perform a genuine 
planning function, he ceases to be a party official and 
becomes a planner with a party card—and the existing 
planners already have party cards. In any event, the 
party hierarchy cannot substitute itself for the vastly 
complex mechanism of planning and allocation without 
a big increase in personnel, and Khrushchev emphat- 
ically rejects any such increase. Therefore party officials 
will simply be interfering from the outside, except at 
the topmost level where the leadership decides economic 
policy—and where personal interference can lead to the 
enforcement on the planners of plans which they regard 


— He moran 6t) sei paccKxasars 06 ycnexax sawero KoAxO3a TeAesPHTeEARM? 
— 9 aywwe o Hux paguocaywareanm paccxamy!.. 


Pucytow A. KAHEBCKOFO 


—Couldn’t you tell our viewers about the suc- 
cesses of your kolkhoz? 
—l'd rather tell radio-listeners about them! . 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1962. 


as irrational (as Khrushchev himself showed in the case 
of hydro-electric schemes for the Dnieper river). The 
more party interference there is at points below the top 
level, the less clear will be the lines of subordination 
and responsibility. 

This problem is not, of course, new; it is inherent in 
the separate existence of party and state hierarchies, The 
point to be realized is that the latest set of declarations 
on the subject does nothing to alter the essential elements 
of the dilemma. On the other hand, the party leadership 
—intent on efficiency as well as on control—will hardly 
tolerate administrative chaos. What we may see, then, 
is either the reinforcement (de facto) of the official 
planning mechanism, or the merging of the party with 
that mechanism, as indeed is already occurring in the 
case of the state and party control apparatuses, and to 
some extent also in the agricultural sector. 


YET THIS RAISES other interesting questions. A party 
identified closely with production, and split into two 
parts, might risk losing not only its ideological purpose 
in life but also its unity of aim. Local officials will 
speak to the people as industrial or agricultural com- 
munists, not just as Communists. While there have 
always been special economic departments within the 
party hierarchy at various levels, the heads of such de- 
partments have been clearly subordinate to the territorial 
first secretary. In a party split from top to bottom, 
however, local officials might be tempted to pass on to 
the center the pressures arising from their own areas of 
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responsibility—/.e., they might come to fight for industry 
or for agriculture, or even for one against the other. Is 
there not some risk that sectional interest would be 
substituted for territorial interest ? 

It is remarkable to find the new party statutes— 
adopted with due solemnity little more than a year ago— 
so extensively altered so soon. It is also surprising to 
find that measures adopted just last March to give the 
party overlords at every level ‘‘special’’ responsibility 
for agriculture have been displaced—by the proposal to 
eliminate the overlords (7.e., the “general’’ first secre- 
taries) themselves! In fact, Khrushchev now criticizes 
the first secretaries and party organs for concerning them- 
selves too exclusively with agriculture and not enough 
with industry. What made him change his mind—or 
has he? Were the March reforms simply intended to 
strengthen the hands of those high-level planners who 
were insisting on higher priority for the needs of agri- 
culture? The large increases pledged for investments 
in fertilizer, in farm machinery and directly in agri- 
culture for 1963, announced at the Supreme Soviet 
meeting just this December (1962), suggest that this 
higher priority was achieved. Having achieved it, per- 
haps Khrushchev has turned his attention to industry 
and wishes to have a defined section of the party ap- 
paratus turn with him. 

As a final note, it should be pointed out that all of 
the current emphasis on central control in general and 
party control in particular does not mean that Liberman 
and his ideas are “‘out’’. The causes of Liberman are 
still operative, and he would not have been given 
Pravda as a platform if his views did not have some 
support in high places. It is in fact obvious, and not 
only to foreign critics, that most of the difficulties of 
Soviet planning have not been tackled, let alone re- 
solved. Discussions will continue, further changes will 
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come. Perhaps an immediate cause of the present tight- 
ening is the effect on the economy of unplanned in- 
creases in military spending. Party organs are useful 
in enforcing disagreeable priorities, in preventing the 
dissipation of resources on secondary purposes. Liber- 
man-type reforms do carry with them the risk of such 
dissipation, and reforms on the lines proposed by him 
may be merely postponed. 

Thus it is still possible that big changes in enterprise 
powers may be announced shortly. Yet measures ex- 
panding the powers of directors have been taken before, 
with very little effect, and even if new legislation is 
adopted, it would be prudent to reserve judgement. 
Only with a radical reform of pricing, and a new 
system of rewards and success indicators, would it be 
possible or indeed rational to give more decision-making 
powers to enterprise directors. Their authority will also 
be affected by the proposed creation of new “production 
committees’” (which may or may not be as ineffective 
as the existing “production councils’) and by the 
possible enhancement of the supervisory role of party 
officials in general, and the new party-state control 
mechanism in particular. One suspects that the Soviet 
directors themselves are greatly puzzled about the effect 
on their position of the reform as a whole. The on- 
looker, too, can only wait and see. } 

Meanwhile the economy continues to function, 
effectively in some sectors (such as steel, oil, cement), 
less effectively in others. Growth remains rapid, there 
is neither collapse nor chaos. Perhaps these words are 
unnecessary, but there is some danger that the vigorous 
and frank exposures of weaknesses that have been so 
prominently featured in some Soviet articles and speeches 
will lead to wrong conclusions. The object of the ex- 
posures is to attempt to find a remedy. It does not fol- 
low that things are getting worse in any absolute sense. 


Peking’s Economy: 
Upwards or 
By Edyin Jones 


FOR A NUMBER of years after the Mao regime came 
to power, most Western observers were inclined to take 
a pessimistic view of Communist China’s economic de- 
velopment prospects because of the limited resource base 
of the economy.! This estimate subsequently changed 
as the Communist regime vigorously organized avail- 
able resources, surmounted various crises, and pro- 
gressively raised the annual rate of capital construction 
from $1 billion in 1950-52 to $3.5 billion in 1953-55, 
$5.7 billion in 1956-57, and $12 billion in 1958-60, 
with the result that at the end of the first decade the 
question being debated was no longer whether, but how 
soon, China would become a major industrial power. 
Now, however, in view of the mid-1960 collapse of the 
“Great Leap” and subsequent acknowledgements of 
critical difficulties in the mainland economy, the analysts 
are once again revamping their estimates of Communist 
China’s prospects and coming to divergent conclusions as 
to whether the current crisis spells a permanent reversal 
for the regime’s development program or merely a 
temporary pause before the resumption of rapid growth. 

On assuming power, the Communist regime confi- 
dently outlined its plan of economic advance. In the 
course of a “‘rehabilitation” period (1950-52) and three 
Five-Year Plans (1953-67), it would—with aid from the 


1 Cf. US State Department publication, United States Relations 
with China, Washington D. C., US Government Printing Office, 
1949: also, W. W. Rostow ef al., The Prospects for Communist 
China, New York, Technology Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley 
& Sons, 1954. 


Mr. Jones is an American ecgnomist and student of 
Chinese affairs. This is his first contribution to Problems 
of Communism. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Downwards? 


USSR—concentrate investment in heavy industry in order 
to build a self-sufficient industrial base. Institutional 
reforms and increased labor effort would secure mini- 
mum essential growth in other economic sectors, while 
a policy of gradual rather than sudden socialization ° 
—dictated by the impracticability of mechanizing agrt- 
culture until after the establishment of an industrial 
base—would lessen the danger of political and economic 
disruption. Only after 1967 would the regime embark 
on fully socialist industrialization with the aim of be- 
coming a world industrial power in the course of another 
three to five Five-Year Plans. 


Rehabilitation and Progress 


Implementing this initial plan, Peking successfully 
consolidated its administrative control and raised output 
during 1950-52. Although in 1949 grain production 
was 15 percent below prewar levels and industries were 
prostrate, the regime was able by forceful action to 
stabilize the economy in 1950, to seize and equitably 
distribute local food surpluses, to reopen rural-urban 
trade channels, and to provide working capital to in- 
dustry, with the result that farm and industrial output 
recovered to prewar levels by 1952. The concurrent 


2 Mao Tse-tung, in a mid-1955 speech advocating restoration 
of the initial timetable for agricultural socialization, set forth 
this timetable as follows: (1) organization of 50 percent 
of the peasants by 1957, and 100 percent by 1960, in primitive 
cooperatives averaging about 25 households and 25 hectares in 
size and retaining private ownership of land, cattle, and major 
tools; (2) experimental formation of collectives during 1961-67; 
and (3) full collectivization over the decade 1968-77. 
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completion of land reform consolidated strong ad- 
ministrative control down to the rural village level, while 
the excuse of the Korean war exigency facilitated the 
imposition of stringent fiscal and marketing controls over 
the urban economy. The sharp and ruthless “3-anti’’ and 
““S-anti’’ campaigns of early 1952, directed against public 
and private peculation, secured strict adherence to the 
regime’s economic regulations and indeed ushered in an 
amazingly puritanical code of business ethics which, at 
least until recently, appears to have been observed. 

The regime was thus well prepared to begin its first 
Five-Year Plan in 1953 with a high level of capital 
construction. It failed to keep up this momentum, how- 
ever, and by 1955 it realized that its plans were badly 
out of balance. Grain output rose less than one percent 
annually during 1953-55, while the 1953 census and 
registration revealed an unexpectedly high population 
growth rate of two percent annually. In addition, pro- 
longed and bitter negotiations disclosed that the Soviets 
were unwilling to extend significant economic credits or 
even generous credit terms on the military aid China had 
received from the USSR during the Korean war. Short- 
ages and inflationary pressures sharply limited the 
growth of industrial output and capital construction over 
1953 levels. 

In mid-1955 Mao called on the party to overcome 
these difficulties by accelerating the social revolution.? 
While he asked only for restoration of the initial goals 
that had been cut back in the final version of the first 
Five-Year Plan published in July 1955, he stated so 
clearly the practical urgency and theoretical justification 
of his proposals, as well as the tactical means of im- 
plementing them, that their scope was further expanded 
in subsequent party discussions. The result was a 
directive by the Central Committee plenum in October 
calling for complete organization of the peasants, with 
as many as possible in second-stage collectives, by 1958. 
In fact, the following winter-spring campaign of 1955- 
56 organized 96.3 percent of the peasant population, 
including 87.8 percent in collectives, as compared with 
only 14 percent in primitive cooperatives in mid-1955. 
The program was hailed as a distinctive Maoist contri- 
bution to Marxist-Leninist theory in that collectivization 
without mechanization was found appropriate for the 
densely-populated Chinese (and Asian) countryside, 
where it could mobilize underemployed rural labor for 
productive purposes. 

The speedup of collectivization was clearly successful 
in achieving its major objectives over the 1956-58 period. 
Despite rural strains and spotty farm production in 


3 Speech to a conference of Communist Party secretaries, July 
31, 1955, released by New China News Agency, Oct. 19, 1955. 
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1956 and 1957, the disruption that had accompanied the 
Soviet precedent was absent. The attendant rural de- 
velopment effort produced record harvests of grain and 
industrial crops in the final year of 1958, demonstrating 
a capacity to stimulate agricultural growth. Even before 
that, moreover, the program provided the regime with 
the necessary resources to effect marked increases in 
the urban labor force, in wages, industrial output, and 
capital construction. 


ON ANOTHER FRONT, steps were concurrently taken 
to cope with the population problem. In the fall of 1956 
the regime authorized a major countrywide campaign to 
disseminate knowledge of birth control methods and 
promote their use by indoctrinating the people in the 
advantages of family limitation. During 1957 materials 
were prepared and armies of propagandists were trained, 
while preliminary work got under way in some major 
cities, displaying surprising intensity and frankness. In 
April 1958, however, the promotion committee tacitly 
admitted in a progress report that the campaign was 
evoking little public response, and in mid-1958 the 
drive was abruptly terminated. Regime officials privately 
explained that the program had been launched pre- 
maturely, and that it would be reactivated at about the 
end of the third Five-Year Plan (1967), when the 
chances of success would be greater as a result of inter- 
vening social and cultural changes. Subsequent public 
pronouncements by party leaders stressing the advantages 
of a large population thus were apparently not intended 
to signal a reversal of policy, but rather to reassure the 
party cadres that despite the failure to check population 
growth the possibilities for increasing farm output were 
adequate to assure that the industrial program could be 
maintained for a time. This was also substantiated by 
the fact that contraceptive materials continued to be dis- 
seminated and restrictions on abortions further relaxed. 


The regime also faced up to the implications of 
limited Soviet economic and technical aid. In 1956 it 
redoubled its efforts in education, sharply expanding 
middle-school and college enrollments, and drew up a 
12-year plan for developing an indigenous modern 
technological capacity by 1967. Also, at the Eighth Party 
Congress in September 1956, Liu Shao-ch’i outlined the 
regime’s initial proposals for the second Five-Year Plan, 
envisaging one major change in the existing program. 
This proposed innovation was a large-scale effort to 
develop small local industries requiring limited imports 
or technology, to be accompanied by the necessary de- 
centralization of the administrative structure to imple- 
ment the program. The program, said Liu, would 


“accelerate industrial development . . . and facilitate full 
utilization of our resources,’ and subsequent discussion 
made it clear that the regime was attempting to readjust 
its development program in such manner that industrial 
growth would not be restricted by the slow increase in 
Soviet deliveries. 


The “Great Leap Forward” 


The “Great Leap’ program was suddenly set in 
motion in the summer of 1958, quickly becoming en- 
veloped in an ideological mystique and marked by a 
vast outpouring of irrational effort and fanciful data. 
The surrounding circumstances suggested that the 
regime, having encountered difficulties in implementing 
its local industry program, had—as in the past—resorted 
to an ideological drive * for the purpose of overcoming 
resistance to institutional change. 

This resistance was rooted in the divisions and delicate 
balance of the bureaucracy. Economic authority was con- 
centrated in the national ministries, while local organs 
were limited chiefly to ordinary administrative functions. 
The regime had installed party members in all the top 
decision-making posts at the center but had also enabled 
non-party technicians to play an essential role in the 
economic ministries, where their services were needed 
to maintain efficient operations. In the local administra- 
tive organs on the other hand, only party members had 
status, and the stress was on personal responsibility 
for the fulfillment of assigned economic tasks, which 
inevitably encouraged local officials to stretch regulations 
and exaggerate reporting of production results. 

The regime initially intended to implement its small- 
industry program by effecting a reorganization of the 
local administrative organs, transferring authority and 
personnel to them, instituting uniform accounting pro- 
cedures, and exercising technical and efficiency checks 
over production through continuing supervision by the 
national ministries. Personnel transfers began to take 
place at the end of 1957, but the program made little 
evident progress in the first half of 1958. A vast 
bureaucratic struggle appeared to be taking place, with 
the national ministries arguing that reform of the local 


*Other considerations may also have influenced the regime’s 
decision to launch the Great Leap. The setbacks and uncertain- 
ties of 1957 must have made the leadership anxious to restore 
élan and unity to the party, and the unexpected success of the 
rural development program of the collectives in the winter of 
1957-58 probably created pressures for an intensification and 
extension of these efforts. Neither of these influences, however, 
had the urgency to account for the precipitate and ill-prepared 
steps that were taken. 


administrative machinery must precede the transfer of 
authority so as to maintain the integrity of the planned 
economy, and the local organs resisting centralized 
supervision and stressing the importance of flexibility 
and personal initiative and the costs of excessive red 
tape and uniformity.5 Meanwhile there was a rapid 
improvement in China’s resource position in the first 
half of 1958, reflected in favorable industrial, agricultur- 
al, and export developments and in an unexpectedly 
large budget surplus, and the regime must have been 
impatient to resolve the impasse and get on with its 
development program. In June or July, the regime 
decided the issue in favor of decentralization and gave 
the local organs broad directives to devise, without 
national checks, suitable production schemes employing 
all available local resources. 

Soon thereafter, at the end of August 1958, the 
commune scheme was announced. Although enlarge- 
ment of the collectives had been under study by the 
regime, the absence of popular or party preparations 
for the introduction of the communes and the ensuing 
confusion as to their precise organization and function 
suggested much improvisation. The regime, in launch- 
ing the communes, may have sought to impart to the 
economic program a greater ideological punch than was 
being obtained from fanciful production boasts, but it 
also appeared properly concerned with the need for the 
prompt establishment in the rural areas of a larger and 
stronger organization than the collective to distribute 
equitably the huge labor levies which the local govern- 
ments were preparing to exact. 

In the second half of 1958, the regime proceeded to 
develop the organizational structure and ideological 
rationale which were to elicit a massive production 
effort from the Chinese people up to mid-1960. The 
communes, averaging over 20,000 persons in size, 
regimented and communalized peasant life in order to 
maximize the labor effort available for production 
purposes. In the cities the wage-earning labor force rose 
from 24.5 million at the end of 1957 to 45.3 million 
at the end of 1958, with the number engaged in 
material production increasing from 9.0 to 25.6 million. 


The Price of Economic Folly 


The course of the “Great Leap” was anything but 
smooth. The initial vague concept of the communes 
and the injunction to local cadres to formulate produc- 


5 See Choh-ming Li, The Statistical System of Communist China, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1962, for a fascinating 
case study of this struggle in one important national agency. 
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tion plans without central instructions as to specific 
goals led in the last few months of 1958 to ever wilder 
ideological claims and increasingly frenzied, bizarre, and 
idiotic production efforts. Finally, in December, the 
regime felt compelled to put on the brakes and issued 
directives scaling down the exaggerated doctrinal claims 
made for the communes and calling for more realistic 
production programs. In the spring of 1959 the leader- 
ship became involved in a protracted and controversial 
debate over the basic issue of continuing the policies of 
the “Great Leap,’ evidently coming within a hait’s 
breadth of deciding to beat a strategic retreat. Too much 
had been invested, however, in terms of the regime’s 
resources and prestige, and in August 1959 the decision 
was taken to continue the program while attempting to 
make it viable through modifications. The regime drew 
upon its reserves to push the program forward for an- 
other ten months but then, with the nation facing 
starvation and collapse, finally admitted defeat. 


Despite a steady deterioration of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, Soviet capital goods deliveries to China sharply 
increased during 1959-60, and it may be supposed that 
Moscow was employing the carrot to induce Peking to 
turn back from its commune and small-plant folly to a 
suitably augmented large-plant program. In August 
1958 and February 1959 the USSR consented to a siz- 
able increase in Soviet shipments of capital goods for 
the Chinese program and agreed to take large quantities 
of Chinese textiles and other consumer goods in repay- 
ment. As a result the Soviet deliveries under the “com- 
plete plant” program nearly doubled in 1959 ® and con- 
tinued in 1960 despite Peking’s refusal to alter its basic 
policies. Sino-Soviet relations became increasingly 
strained, however, leading to the withdrawal of Soviet 
technical advisers from China in mid-1960. At the end 
of 1960 Peking had a large trade deficit with the USSR 
and was unable to sustain its exports; but Moscow 
apparently refused to accept a postponement of Chinese 
deliveries and suspended further Soviet shipments of 
capital goods, forcing cancellation of most of the 
Chinese large-plant program. 


In agriculture, the consequences of the “Great Leap” 
were disastrous from the beginning. Uncontrolled con- 


6 Soviet exports to Communist China over the 1950-60 decade 
were as follows (annual averages in millions of US dollars): 


Period “Complete Plants” Other Machinery All Other* 
1950-52 23 a 371 
1953-55 91 104 541 
1956-58 197 101 339 
1959-60 387 164 335 


* Includes primarily petroleum, metals, and military goods. 
Source: Statistics published by USSR Ministry of Trade. 
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sumption in the last half of 1958 dissipated the surplus 
from the record 1958 food crop, and the harvests of 
1959 and 1960 declined precipitously. The commune 
program stressed drawing rural labor out of farm pro- 
duction activities to engage in development projects, 
with the result that the women and the aged worked 
the fields while the young men were organized into 
construction battalions. Still, because of the greater 
emphasis on industry and transport, the rural develop- 
ment effort was of limited value or even counterproduc- 
tive. The low, unvaried food rations of commune mem- 
bers, fixed without relation to local harvest results, 
caused the peasants to lose interest and initiative in farm ° 
production, while the cumbersome size of the communes 
inhibited effective administrative direction. 


IN THE URBAN SECTOR the results were varied but 
more satisfactory. Capital construction during 1958-60 
more than doubled the 1957 rate, and fixed assets of 
state enterprises nearly doubled over the same period, 
rising from $25 billion to between $45 and $50 billion. 
Electric power capacity, nearly all in large plants, in- 
creased 2.5 times to exceed 10 million kilowatts in 1960, 
while power generation nearly tripled to 55 billion 
kwh. The load capacity of the freight-car park 
doubled through the addition of new and large cars and, 
with the receipt of 2,000 mainline steam locomotives 
from the USSR, supported a more than twofold increase 
in rail freight tonnage. The outputs of both steel and 
coal rose sharply, although the official figures may have 
been somewhat exaggerated in addition to including 
significant amounts of unusable quality. Steel produc- 
tion was claimed to have tripled to reach 18 million tons 
in 1960, with one-third of the total produced by Bes- 
semers in small and medium plants, and coal production 
also tripled to 425 million tons in 1960, with about 
three-fifths of the total coming from newly-opened small 
and medium mines. 


Net industrial output probably about doubled during 
1958-60, heavy industry accounting for about five-sixths 
of the increase as against only about one-sixth for con- 
sumer goods. The local plant program probably ab- 
sorbed the major share of development inputs, including 
possibly three-quarters of the increase in the industrial 
labor force and over half of new industrial capital con- 
struction. The local plants, however, contributed less 
than one-quarter of the increase in industrial output. 
Large modern industrial plant expanded roughly by 
half and, though already operated at close to capacity 
levels in 1957, was utilized still more intensively in 
1958-60, often by means of temporary or unsound 


measures. By mid-1960 it was evident that the local 
plant program had secured a low-quality product of 
limited usability at very high costs, and that there was 
no scope for expanding the program in its existing form. 
The modern plant sector also had to cut back operations 
to rational levels and make good deferred maintenance, 
while the prospective curtailment of capital goods im- 
ports precluded continued rapid expansion. 


The Hard Road Back 


The tasks of economic recovery facing the Peking 
regime in 1961-62 were of staggering dimensions. The 
first and most urgent problem was that of survival, for 
the nation was on the verge of famine and complete 
collapse. The second was to clear away the disruptive 
distortions of the “Great Leap” and restore rural and 
urban institutions to something approaching their 1957 
character and efficiency. The third was to rehabilitate 
the diminished prestige of the leadership and reinstill 
in the people some hope, confidence, and response. 
Beyond these immediate tasks lay the problem of defin- 
ing the shape and aims of the development effort of 
the 1960's. 


The highly critical food situation in the 1960-61 food- 
year (July 1960 through June 1961) required emergency 
action. The regime halted all nonessential work pro- 
grams to conserve human energies and cut the higher 
rations of heavy workers and other favored groups in 
order to honor a survival ration for all. It halted food 
exports and paid cash from its limited foreign exchange 
reserve to speed food imports before the end of the 
year. It stepped up its public health effort, even draft- 
ing the staff and students of some medical schools for 
a prolonged period of service in identifying and treating 
serious cases of malnutrition. Although these efforts 
were vigorous and partially effective, they could not 
avert widespread outbreaks of malnutrition diseases, 
particularly edema and hepatitis. The regime’s an- 
nouncement of a slackening in population growth sug- 
gests that deaths from all causes rose by five million a 
year, or about one-third, over the 1957 level, and the 
actual mortality rate may well have been higher. 

The situation improved somewhat in 1961-62. With 
foreign grain credits and time to organize shipments, 
the regime increased food imports substantially. The 
grain harvest rose slightly, and the production of other 
foods increased even more as a result of the grant of 
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Economic Indicators for Communist China, 1950-62 


Grain Wage Gross Indus- Capital Retail Budget 
Period Output Earners trial Output Construction Trade Revenue 
(mil. tons) (millions) (billion yuan)* 
Rehabilitation: 
1950 10.2 19.1 1,13 1 De fa 6.5 
1951 12.8 26.4 2.90 23.4 13.0 
1952 170 15.8 34,3 4.36 57 Me f 17.6 
Initial Plan Effort: 
1953 18.3 44.7 8.00 34.8 21.8 
1954 18.8 52.0 9.07 38.1 26.2 
1955 175 19.1 54.9 9.30 39.2 eRe Mee 
Collectives: 
1956 24.2 70.4 14.80 46.1 28.7 
1957 24.5 78.4 13.83 47.4 31.0 
1958 193.5 45.3 117.0 26.70 54.8 41.9 
Communes: 
1959 168 45.3 163.0 31.70 63.8 54.2 
1960 160 n.a. 194.0 385007 64.4 70m 
Post-“Leap”: 
1961 167 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1962 182 n.a. ras n.a. n.a. n.a. 


* One yuan = approxjmately $.40. 
** Plan figure. 


Sources: Figures for grain output are estimates of the US Agricultural Attaché in Hong Kong. All other 
figures are Chinese Communist data extracted from Wei-ta Ti Shih-nien (The Great Ten Years), 
Peking, 1959, and from subsequent official statements. 
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private plots to peasants. The incidence of malnutrition 
diseases sharply declined, although privation, hunger, 
and deterioration of discipline continued to be problems. 

The current 1962-63 food year is likely to show a 
more substantial improvement thanks to an estimated 
increase of 15 million tons in the grain harvest and 
further increases in the output of other foods. Present 
Chinese contracts with other countries suggest that grain 
imports this year will be reduced by over two million 
tons,’ and it is also likely that the regime will try to 
replenish its grain reserves by at least a similar amount; 
nevertheless, it is already evident on the mainland that 
more food is becoming available for consumption, partly 
through selective increases in the most inadequate ofh- 
cially-fixed ration allowances, but mainly through an 
increased supply of food offered at reasonable prices 
on the newly-authorized free markets. 

Turning to the problem of institutional reform, the 
regime was fortunate in being able, in the rural sector, 
to fall back on measures which it had almost adopted in 
the spring of 1959. Briefly, these envisaged abandon- 
ment of the communes in all but name by decentralizing 
their internal organization and division of authority so 
as to restore certain essential features of the former 
system of collectives. In November 1960 the leadership 
embodied the changes in a comprehensive 12-point 
directive, subsequently amplified by a 60-point set of 
commune “draft regulations,” and both documents were 
circulated for discussion in secret cadre sessions. In 
view of the critical rural situation, however, it was not 
possible to implement all the proposed reforms at once, 
and the documents were not immediately publicized. 

During the 1960-61 food year the leadership dared do 
little more than halt work on rural development projects 
and allocate individual private plots.to peasants. But as 
the food situation eased later in 1961, it proceeded to 
decentralize authority for farm management down to the 
level of the production team, a unit smaller than the old 
collective. It also instituted incentive distribution sys- 
tems placing increased stress on individual labor con- 
tributions and local harvest results, and free markets 
were opened to allow peasants to dispose of the produce 
of their private plots. While the private plots increased 
non-grain food output in 1961, the other reforms were 
too late to have any significant effect on the 1961 grain 


7™The following table shows Communist China’s net grain 
imports for the last two and current food years (in millions of 
tons): 


Year July-Dec. Jan.-June Total 
1960-61 0 ay | PAS 
1961-62 2.8 3.2 6.0 
1962-63 (est. ) 1.4 2.0-2.5 3.4-3.9 
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harvest. They did, however, secure a satisfactory re- 
covery in the 1962 grain harvest, and the regime has 
indicated that it intends to consolidate rural organiza- 
tion in substantially its present form. 


New Policies in Industry 


In the urban areas the regime faced the problem of 
liquidating the small-plant program, returning the huge 
mass of redundant and unproductive labor back to the 
rural villages from which it had been drawn, and re- 
building technical standards and discipline in the re- 
maining urban enterprises. In 1960-61 many obviously 
unproductive plants were closed, and labor groups which 
could be easily identified and separated, such as appren- 
tices, were returned to the rural areas. The regime 
apparently allowed most of the remaining plants to use 
up their inventories of raw materials, but it halted pro- 
duction subsidies and in many cases stopped supplying 
materials that were scarce or had previously been im- 
ported. In addition, many plant managements were 
evidently required to find customers for their products 
at prices reflecting actual costs—necessitating cost reduc- 
tion and/or shifts in production—or to close down 
when their resources were exhausted. Most of the small 
plants were unable to meet the regime’s new require- 
ments, although some managed to survive by drastic re- 
trenchment and shifts to consumer goods production. 
Thus, small plant closures continued and may even have 
accelerated in late 1961 and in 1962. 

The regime further drew up an ambitious program in 
1962 for returning additional labor to the rural areas, 
but by then the task of determining who should go and 
who should remain had become far more complicated. 
Elaborate criteria were established for this purpose, but 
the program encountered increasing opposition in the 
spring and summer, and the regime now seems to have 
dropped direct compulsion for enforcing compliance and 
to be relying instead on economic pressures exerted 
through withdrawal of official ration privileges. If a 
person’s urban ties are such that he can find a new job 
on his own or be supported by relatives, he is allowed 
to remain. Consequently, it appears that the number of 
urban workers actually returned to the rural areas re- 
mains far below the planned figure, and the regime has 
indicated that this will be a continuing major program. 
in 1963. 

For the large-plant sector, the Peking leadership has 
forcefully enunciated policies aimed at restoring techni- 
cal discipline, but there is little evidence as yet to show _ 
what practical results, if any, have been achieved. It has 
called for the appointment of technicians to the top 


echelons of plant management, for consultation with 
them on all important production decisions, for avoid- 
ance of party interference prejudicial to the integrity of 
the accounting system or to technical operations, and 
for safeguards to protect technicians against being 
blamed for all mishaps or for contradicting party mem- 
bers’ opinions. These policies represent a clear reaction 
away from the denigration and misuse of technical per- 
sonnel under the “Great Leap,’ when they were kept 
in low-level positions under political managers, were 
not consulted on the formulation of policy but only its 
implementation, and were usually blamed for anything 
that went wrong—with obviously injurious effects on 
their morale and willingness to give forthright advice. 


Efforts to Revive Morale 


The regime is probably sincere in its new policies, 
and the restoration of major plants to the control of 
national ministries in 1961 has undoubtedly strengthened 
its ability to exert continuing pressure to put them into 
effect. The leadership of course does not intend to 
relinquish economic decision-making power from the 
hands of party functionaries, and it may be some time 
before an atmosphere of trust and toleration is regained, 
permitting technicians to play an effective role. 

It is unlikely that the Mao leadership can succeeed in 
fully resurrecting the former élan of Chinese economic 
development, and even partial success in this direction 
will probably be contingent upon restoration of secure 
living conditions and the articulation of a credible de- 
velopment policy. Nevertheless, with this objective in 
view, the regime has been endeavoring since 1960 to 
refurbish its image in the public mind and to extricate 
the leadership from major responsibility for the ‘‘Great 
Leap” debacle. Thus, while it admits to having taken 
somewhat overambitious, though well-intentioned, de- 
cisions to speed China’s growth, it argues that these 
decisions were undermined mainly by disastrous crop 
weather, Soviet refusal of aid, and defective implementa- 
tion by low-level cadres. In regard to the last, Peking 
has claimed that bumbling fanatics in the lower echelons 
exceeded orders and that timid sycophants failed to 
report disaster to their superiors. 

To demonstrate its bona fides, the regime has sacked 
officials as high as provincial governors for corruption or 
failure, has curtailed the authority of local party satraps, 
halted labor and indoctrination demands on the people, 
rehabilitated many ‘“‘rightists’’ from disgrace or released 
them from concentration camps, assured students and 
intellecutals of respect for expertise, encouraged dissent 
and discussion on non-political or local matters, and 


greatly relaxed petty regulation and individual super- 
vision. These steps appear to have had a measure of 
success judging from the fact that recent refugees from 
the Chinese mainland, though openly disillusioned and 
resentful, rarely focus their antagonism on Mao and the 
leadership. This suggests that if the current trend 
towards improved living conditions continues and the 
leadership in 1963 succeeds in reformulating a coherent 
development policy, there may be a marked revival of 
public confidence in and responsiveness to the regime in 
the next year or two. 


Future Development Policy 


Although the Peking leadership has yet to come for- 
ward with a comprehensive long-term development 
policy for the 1960's, recent public statements and 
reports of local developments define the principal areas 
of concern and suggest the general shape the program 
is likely to take. The regime appears first of all to 
regatd the third Five-Year Plan (1963-67) as a hiatus 
in which the agricultural base of the economy must be 
shored up against the pressures of population growth. 
It now concedes that this diversion of resources into 
agriculture and the loss of Soviet aid will delay the 
attainment of a self-sufficient industrial base and an 
independent technological capacity, originally scheduled 
for 1967, until 1972. This delay and a new “realistic” 
regard for development difficulties have also led the 
regime to postpone the attainment of parity with the 
major industrial powers for a decade beyond the initial 
target period of 1982-92. 

China’s population dilemma, which has concerned 
the regime ever since the 1953 census, is simply stated. 
All previously modernized societies at least quadrupled 
their populations in the process, but because death rates 
declined only gradually with the less effective mortality 
controls formerly prevailing, they were able to wait 
for the third or fourth generation, with changed social 
values and attitudes, to accept lower fertility and thus 
restabilize the population. Communist China, with 
limited farm resources, cannot allow its population to 
much more than double, but if it is to stabilize growth 
at that level with present-day mortality controls, fer- 
tility would have to be lowered in the first generation— 
an unprecedented feat in demographic history. 

Mao told Viscount Montgomery in September 1961 
that the regime had concluded from its 1956-58 birth- 
control campaign that simple persuasion was not very 
effective—an observation with which few demographers 
would quarrel—but that the regime, in the light of 
certain undefined demographic developments that had 
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occurred under the social stresses of the past few years, 
was now hopeful that slow but steady progress could 
be achieved by selective social pressures. These remarks 
suggest that the question has been under continuing 
study by the Peking government with recognition of the 
urgent need to develop a workable program. 

Mainland refugees testify that, although little has 
yet been done in the conservative rural areas and inland 
cities accounting for the bulk of the population, a major 
birth control effort has been going on in the more 
cosmopolitan coastal cities, chiefly among young adults. 
The program has been comprehensive, seeking to 
encourage later marriages so as to shorten reproductive 
life, the spacing of births at longer intervals through 
contraception and abortion, and termination of repro- 
ductive life at an early date through sterilization. That 
the campaign has had some effect seems evident from 
the fact that abortion and sterilization operations have 
reportedly become quite common at least in some urban 
coastal hospitals. These efforts clearly do not promise 
to have any quick braking effect on total fertility, but 
they represent at least a practical beginning. The 
experience of other societies shows that fertility declines 
are not uniform, but rather appear first in certain groups 
and then spread to others. Whether the Chinese Com- 
munist regime can speed up this process sufficiently 
to meet its own especially urgent requirements is highly 
uncertain, but it seems to be following the best and 
perhaps most effective course open to it. 


Priority for Agriculture 


With no quick relief from population pressures in 
sight, the Peking regime has already conceded that the 
third Five-Year Plan must be heavily oriented towards 
agricultural development. In so doing, however, it has 
indicated that the assignment of top priority to the 
development of agriculture over the next five years 
is not intended to exclude a significant degree of indus- 
trial growth, but rather is designed to impart an initial 
impetus to the farming sector and restore better balance 
in the overall long-term program of economic develop- 
ment. The regime is taking Japanese agriculture as a 
model and seeking to promote more intensive cultivation 
and higher yields through irrigation, fertilization, and 
mechanization. It is stressing a flexible and selective 
program with special emphasis on areas around major 
cities having convenient transport and industrial services 
and areas promising high returris per unit of investment. 

The costs of the agricultural development program can 
only be guessed. Having spent $4 billion on major water 
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conservancy projects in the past decade, the regime will 
probably spend not much more—say $6-8 billion—for 
the same purpose over the next decade. China’s indi- 
cated fertilizer needs of about 15 million tons annually 
will require a plant investment of about $3 billion in 
the next decade. Mechanization goals are vague, but an 
investment of $6-8 billion would be reasonable in 
relation to requirements and Chinese machine industry 
capacity. (This amount might correspond to $3-4 
billion in US terms owing to lower American resource 
costs for machinery and would compare with a US 
farm machinery inventory of $14 billion in 1959.) 

A program of this scope would probably involve 
increasing the Peking government’s overall investment 
in agriculture (apart from local peasant investment) 
over the next decade to three to four times that of the 
last decade. Agricultural investment, however, is 
unlikely to exceed a quarter of total capital construction 
even if the latter does not regain the levels of 1958-60 
in the next decade. Import costs of the program may 
be calculated at 10-20 percent of export earnings, 
assuming the regime can maintain average annual 
exports over the next decade at the 1958-60 rate. (These 
import costs would rise somewhat if, as is likely, fer- 
tilizer plant construction lags and resort must be made 
to fertilizer imports. The entire increased requirement 
projected linearly over the next decade, amounting to 
75 million tons, could be imported at a cost of $3 
billion, or 15 percent of projected export earnings, as 
compared with calculated imports of $1-1.5 billion in 
equipment for fertilizer plant construction.) 

This program is probably within the means at Com- 
munist China’s disposal and would provide inputs 
adequate to accommodate a two-percent annual popula- 
tion growth over the next decade. The regime, however, 
may have difficulty in providing the requisite technical 
guidance and peasant incentives to secure the efficient 
utilization of these inputs. Its record in this respect has 
not been particularly good in the past decade, and the 
requirements of the next ten years are considerably 
greater. This suggests that the regime will not score 
any dramatic success in raising farm output in this 
period and that the narrow margin over minimum food 
requirements will continue to be a major concern. 

With major natural resources, a large industrial labor 
force, and the necessary political strength to mobilize 
domestic savings, Communist China has all the ingre- 
dients for rapid industrial expansion—save modern 
technology. Like all underdeveloped countries, it has 
had to depend on imports of industrial goods and 
technical services as an essential complement to domestic 
development resources, and the record of the past 


decade suggests that the slow initial growth and sub- 
sequent decline in these imports was the major factor 
that impeded and, in the end, halted industrial growth. 


Problems of Industrial Recovery 


Industrial output, oriented towards heavy industry, 
collapsed after mid-1960 and may have fallen by half, 
back to the 1957 level. The failure can be ascribed in 
large part to technological inadequacies, which pre- 
cluded success in the small-plant program and curtailed 
large-plant expansion in conjunction with the reduction 
of industrial imports caused by the forced cessation of 
agricultural exports. The disintegration of the small 
and large-plant programs greatly reduced the market 
for investment goods and idled much of China’s heavy 
industrial plant. The regime tried during 1961-62 to 
re-orient industrial output towards farm producers’ 
goods, goods based on industrial raw 
materials, and exports, but this effort brought limited 
relief owing to the lack of industrial flexibility and to 
restricted demand in these sectors. 

Restoration of industrial imports is probably an essen- 
tial prerequisite to significant industrial recovery within 
the next decade. However, Peking’s balance of payments 
will already be burdened over the next three years 
by the $500 million of accumulated debt to the USSR 
and by current obligations of over $200 million on 
outstanding grain import contracts and short-term grain 
credits, even assuming that grain imports are halted after 
1962-63. Moreover, the continued aggravation of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute suggests that the Chinese Communist 
leadership has written off any chances of restoring close 
economic relations with the Soviet European bloc. 
Peking, however, is now exploring the possibilities of 
securing industrial imports from Japan and Western 
Europe and of obtaining credits in the initial years so 
as to permit the immediate start of such imports. If 
credits are granted, China could probably achieve sub- 
stantial industrial recovery within the next several years; 
without them industrial growth is likely to remain 
retarded until after 1965. In any event, it is unlikely 
that industrial imports can be brought back up during 
the third Five-Year Plan to the annual rates of 1958-60, 
suggesting that the Peking regime will have to accept a 
significantly lower level of capital construction and a 
more modest rate of economic growth than was achieved 
in 1958-60. 

For the longer term, Communist China counts on its 
education program to develop an independent tech- 
nological capability. The accelerated expansion of 
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higher education which began in 1956 raised the num- 
ber of college graduates during 1960-62 to 473,000, 
exceeding the total for the previous decade and bringing 
the number of college graduates in the population to 
about 1.1 million. These recent graduates, however, 
were inadequately trained, and the regime has found it 
difficult to employ them suitably in the present dis- 
located state of the economy. Accordingly, emphasis in 
higher education is now being shifted from numbers 
to quality by such measures as closing substandard 
schools, lengthening undergraduate study programs to 
five years, reducing extracurricular distractions, and 
being much more selective in accepting applicants from 
the now greatly increased number of middle-school 
graduates. The education program over the next decade 
seems likely to produce two to three million college 
graduates with considerably better training than those 
of recent years. By the end of the decade Communist 
China may have a greater number of college graduates 
with training in engineering and physical sciences than 
the United States had as of 1940, but they will of course 
be younger and more inexperienced than their US 
counterparts. 


TAKING A BROADER VIEW of the current Chinese 
scene, it seems that the Peking regime is now aware that 
Communist China has reached a new stage in its 
development. The great social revolution of the 1950's 
broke through the local centers of power and the “crust 
of custom’? and concentrated China’s resources under 
Peking’s control. The regime’s ideological fervor, its 
repeated successes and vast promises, led all groups of 
the population to bow to its will and rendered the 
institutions of society malleable in its hands. Rapid 
social change played an essential role in achieving the 
progress of the 1950’s, but the regime seems to recognize 
that the methods hitherto employed have now outlived 
their usefulness, that the great problems confronting 
it in the 1960’s are no longer tractable by resorting to 
ideological drives and social upheaval, but require stable 
institutions and measured progress for their successful 
solution. 

Many observers believe that Peking’s recent display of 
a more rational approach to its economic problems is a 
case of ‘when sick, the devil a saint would be,’ and 
that the Chinese Communist regime cannot long restrain 
itself from revolutionary solutions and learn how to use 
the great power of the party discreetly and selectively. 
If this is true, of course, the regime will almost certainly 
have less success in resolving its manifold difficulties 
than its present planning might suggest. 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Sino-Soviet Rivalry in Latin America 


By Daniel Tretiak 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Recent months have brought fresh evidence of increasing turmoil gener- 
ated in the world’s Communist parties by the Sino-Soviet dispute. Having examined the impact 
of this dispute on the Indian CP (see “The Indian CP Between Moscow and Peking,” by Harry 
Gelman, November-December 1962), we now turn to Latin America. In the article below, 
Mr. Tretiak deals with Sino-Soviet competition in that part of the world, with particular empha- 


sis on the recent Cuban crisis. 


APART FROM ITS DIRECT and far-reaching im- 
pact on East-West relations, the Cuban crisis of 
October-November 1962 has brought sharply into focus 
the emergence of Latin America as still another area of 
serious policy conflict between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. The exacerbation of Moscow-Peking 
relations as a consequence of the events in Cuba has 
already been made evident by open confrontations of 
the Chinese and Soviet positions at the Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, Czechoslovak, and Italian party congresses 
during November and December, as well as by a scath- 
ing Chinese Communist propaganda barrage intimating 
that the Soviet backdown in Cuba was tantamount to 
a Munich-style appeasement of ‘US imperialism.” 
The Cuban crisis, however, only catalyzed and thrust 
dramatically into the limelight Sino-Soviet divergencies 
over Latin American strategy that have become more and 
more apparent as the Chinese in the past several years 
have pushed forward a concerted effort—via propa- 
ganda, front activity, exchange visits by various types 
of delegations, etc.—to win friends in Latin America 
and, in particular, to exert influence on the Latin Amer- 
ican Communist movements. Patently more sanguine 
than the Russians about the effectiveness of “national 
liberation struggles” on the Cuban model, the Chinese 
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have tried hard to convert Latin American Communists 
to the Maoist school of uncompromising revolutionary 
militancy and primary reliance upon armed struggle, 
as opposed to the more resilient and pragmatically 
cautious strategy of Communist advance championed in 
recent years by the Khrushchev leadership. 


Unity and Discord 


So far as basic Communist objectives in Latin Amer- 
ica are concerned, there is little reason to doubt that 
the Chinese and Russians are generally in accord. Both 
partners aim, above all, at undermining and destroying 
United States power and influence throughout the area; 
hence, they seek to weaken Latin American regimes that 
pursue policies favorable to US interests and to dis- 
courage the acceptance by those regimes of American aid 
tendered, for example, through the “Alliance for 
Progress” program and the services of Peace Corps 
volunteers. They also share a common long-range in- 
terest in promoting the collapse of right-wing Latin 
American governments and their ultimate replacement 
by Communist-oriented regimes like Castro’s in Cuba— 
though the Chinese doubtless envisage regimes which 
will look to Peking rather than Moscow for revolution- 
ary guidance. Finally, since Cuba has become an in- 
valuable springboard for international Communist ac- 
tivity in the rest of Latin America, the Chinese and 
Russians both seek to mobilize Latin American Com- 


munist and left-wing forces in support of the Cuban 
revolution and thereby to exert pressure on the gov- 
ernments of the area to refrain from backing US actions 
against Castro. 

But while broadly agreed on their objectives in Latin 
America, Moscow and Peking have clearly come into 
conflict over key issues of Communist strategic and 
tactical policy, especially with regard to support of 
national liberation movements and methods of effect- 
ing eventual Communist conquest of political power. In 
general, the present Soviet leadership has been in favor 
of employing more flexible and cautious means, while 
the Chinese—invoking the Cuban and, by inference, 
their own revolution as models—have contended that 
the only sure road to Communist victory in areas like 
Latin America lies in promoting armed revolutionary 
struggle. In advocating this strategy, Peking is not 
simply mouthing mere rhetoric. For, apart from being 
conditioned by their own revolutionary experience to 
think predominantly in terms of armed struggle, the 
Chinese Communists have recognized—not without 
justification—that in Latin America the use of military 
force to acquire and retain power is still very much 
in vogue, whereas democratic processes have frequently 
failed. From Bolivar to Castro, Latin American experi- 
ence has nurtured the idea of military action as the most 
effective way to obtain swift political results. 

This is not to imply that the Russians, in prescribing 
a generally more flexible and less militant political strat- 
egy for the Latin American Communist movements, have 
been less discerning than the Chinese in their estimate of 
Communist potentialities in the area. Some of the Latin 
-American Communist parties—for example, those of 
Chile and Brazil in recent years—have found it possible 
to work effectively within the framework of parliamen- 
tary democracy.' Furthermore, it seems highly improba- 
ble that the United States, in the light of what transpired 
in Cuba after Castro’s assumption of power, would have 
passively permitted—or would henceforth permit—an- 
other Castro-type revolution to develop elsewhere in 
Latin America, or that such a revolution could possibly 
succeed without overt Soviet support. Indeed, the deter- 
mined US response to the stationing of Soviet IRBM’s 


* Though technically illegal, the Brazilian CP has continued to 
wield considerable political influence through working relations 
with other parties and activity within the National Liberation 
Front, in addition to remaining active and politically powerful 
in the Brazilian labor movement. In Chile, the Communists are 
a legal party and share active control of the Popular Action 
Front (FRAP), in which they are allied with the Socialists and 
other leftist groups. (The FRAP is presently headed by the 
Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Luis Corvalan.) The 
party is also influential in the Chilean labor movement. 


in Cuba paradoxically vindicated one of the key prem- 
ises of Khrushchev’s past adherence to a cautious Latin 
American strategy: namely, that the Soviet Union, 
however anxious to weaken the US position in Latin 
America and however subject to Chinese pressures, 
could not push the US too far without grave risk. 


China’s Latin American Effort 


In spite of the evident importance of Latin America 
in the minds of Peking’s strategists, the Chinese Com- 
munists for obvious reasons have only just begun to 
rival the Russians as an alternate source of Communist 
influence in the area. The Soviet Union, much earlier 
in the field, enjoys full diplomatic representation in a 
number of Latin American capitals and can utilize its 
embassies or legations as a direct means of exercising 
guidance and discipline over the local Communist move- 
ments, whereas Peking has thus far won formal state 
recognition by only one Latin American government— 
the Castro regime in Cuba. The Chinese are probably 
hopeful of eventual political changes elsewhere in Latin 
America—possibly in Brazil, Chile, or Guiana—that will 
permit them to widen their diplomatic representation, 
but for the present the Chinese embassy in Havana rep- 
resents Peking’s sole—albeit extremely useful—official 
Latin American outpost. 

In the field of trade also, Communist China's rela- 
tions with Latin America still remain in the embryonic 
stage. Again, only Cuba has entered into regular trade 
arrangements with China, besides receiving Chinese tech- 
nical assistance. There have also been intermittent Chi- 
nese trading deals with Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay? 
(Argentina, for example, has been a minor supplier of 
wheat to Communist China during the Chinese agricul- 
tural crisis), but commercial relations between China and 
these countries have not been put on a regular basis 
despite professed interest on both sides in doing so. 
The only other evidence of progress has been Chile’s 
action in permitting the establishment of a permanent 
Chinese trade mission in Santiago—the only one in 
South America. The protracted economic crisis in Com- 
munist China has undoubtedly hampered efforts to de- 


? See article by Fu Ying in Shih-chieh Chih-shih (Oct. 3, 1953), 
translated in Survey of the China Mainland Press (SCMP), 
Hong Kong, U.S. Consulate General, No. 680 (Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 
1953), p. 40; also SCMP No. 827 (Nov. 13-15, 1954), p. 9; 
Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research, Soviet Bloc 
Latin American Activities and Their Implications for US 
Foreign Policy, a report for the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Study No. 7 (Washington DC, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960), p. 752. 
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velop trade with Latin America, but when and if the 
crisis eases to the extent of enabling China to export 
light industrial products and some capital goods, Peking 
may be expected to renew its attempt to find markets in 
the Latin American countries, as well as sources of 
supply for commodities needed by the Chinese economy 
(e.g., especially oil*). 

While the Chinese have thus had scant success in 
developing inter-governmental and trade ties with Latin 
America, they have actively employed other means of 
projecting their influence into the area. Peking directs 
a constant and heavy barrage of propaganda via radio 
broadcasts in Spanish, Portuguese, and Quechua, and 
these are supplemented by the activities of an NCNA 
(New China News Agency) office operating in Havana 
and by the dissemination in Latin America of Spanish- 
language periodicals and movies presenting a glowing 
picture of China’s progress under communism. To offset 
the absence of diplomatic relations, Peking also has 
sponsored the establishment of a semi-official China- 
Latin America Friendship Association, which serves as 
its main instrument in developing and maintaining 
contacts with Latin America, and which has links with 
a number of unofficial counterpart organizations already 
functioning in various countries: e.g., the Chile-China 
Cultural Institute (headed by a non-Communist) and 
the Mexico-China Friendship Association, whose presi- 
dent, Ricardo Rosas Arciniega (also non-Communist), 
visited Peking last fall on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. These groups, by 
disseminating Chinese propaganda materials and organ- 
izing public gatherings to hear reports on developments 
in China, play a valuable part in winning Latin American 
sympathy for Chinese Communist views. 


THE PEKING REGIME has further reinforced these 
activities by extending invitations to influential Latin 
American political figures and others to visit Communist 
China, where they have been welcomed by top Chinese 
Communist leaders, shown selected evidences of China’s 
economic and social progress, and had impressed upon 
them Chinese sympathies for and identification with 
Latin American anti-imperialist aspirations. Such visits 
have by no means been restricted to persons with open 
pro-Communist sympathies; in fact, there appears to 


* According to a British analyst of Chinese Communist affairs, 
“oil has probably been an important consideration in Chinese 
relations with countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America...” 
W.A.C. Adie, “China, Russia and the Third World,’ China 
Quarterly (London), No. 11, July-September 1962, p. 201, 
f.n. 6. 
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have been a marked decrease in the number of avowed 
Latin American Communists travelling to China during 
the past two years—very possibly as a result of Soviet 
pressures brought to bear on the Latin American Com- 
munist parties in connection with the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
The flow of non-Communist Latin American visitors to 
China, however, has continued. 

Among the more prominent Latin American political 
figures who went to China prior to 1961 were former 
Mexican President Lazaro Cardenas; the present Cuban 
Minister of Industry and right-hand Castro lieutenant, 
Ernesto Guevara; and Chilean Socialist Party leader 
Salvador Allende. Visitors in 1961 included Vice-Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart (now President) of Brazil, Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticos, Bolivian Senator Federico 
Alvarez Plata, and Chilean Senator Faivovich. During 
1962 the Peking regime played host to parliamentarians 
from Chile and Ecuador and to the wives of Prime 
Minister Cheddi Jagan of Guiana and Brazilian peasant 
leader Francisco Juliao. The fact that some of these 
1962 visitors returned home with laudatory comments 
on the Chinese commune system seems to indicate that 
Peking was still having some success’in impressing 
Latin American guests with the achievements of Chinese 
Communist agriculture. In other instances, the visits 
seem to have been of little political benefit to the 
Chinese: for instance, despite Goulart’s expressions of 
Brazilian friendliness towards the Chinese People’s Re- 
public during his 1961 visit, Brazil has not recognized 
the Peking regime and in 1962 opposed China’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations and UNESCO. 


Whenever the opportunity has been extended to them, 
the Chinese have reciprocated Latin American visits to 
China by sending various types of delegations to Latin 
America. This sort of contact has naturally been most 
extensive with Castro’s Cuba, which has been visited 
by Chinese government and Communist Party officials, 
by youth, trade union, and cultural delegations, and by 
technical and military missions sent to assist in Cuba’s 
economic development and military program. Less fre- 
quently, Chinese delegations have been received in other 
Latin American countries. Ch’u T’u-nan, presently the 
head of the China-Latin America Friendship Association, 
led a cultural delegation to Latin America in 1956, and 
the present vice-president of the Association, Chou 
Erh-fu, headed another visiting Chinese group in 1958. 
Both these delegations had contacts during their tours 
with Latin American government officials, local political 
figures (including Communists), and members of resi- 
dent Chinese communities. (It was as a result of Ch’u’s 
1956 visit that the Chile-China Cultural Institute and 
Mexico-China Friendship Association wete established. ) 


In 1959 and 1962 Chinese journalist groups toured 
several Latin American countries; in 1960 Liu Ch’ang- 
sheng, a member of the Chinese Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee, visited Chile; and in 1962 a Chinese 
trade union delegation attended the national congress 
of the Chilean central labor organization (CUTCh), also 
visiting Cuba, Ecuador, and Brazil. 


China’s Challenge to Soviet Influence 


Just how successful this Chinese Communist prose- 
lytizing has been in gaining support for Peking’s atti- 
tudes and policies within the Latin American Communist 
movements is difficult to measure precisely. It is clear, 
however, that the Mao regime’s persistent advocacy of 
the Chinese “path” of armed revolutionary struggle 
as the most effective means of advancing the Communist 
cause in Latin America and its insistence upon un- 
reserved and united Communist-bloc support of such 
struggles have attracted enough of a following among 
the more militant sections of the Latin American Com- 
munist parties to pose an open challenge to the continued 
predominance of Soviet influence. The outlines of this 
challenge were already in evidence at the 1960 Moscow 
conference of 81 Communist parties, where members of 
the Argentine, Chilean, Colombian, Uruguayan, and 
Venezuelan delegations reportedly sided with the Chi- 
nese in opposition to certain Soviet policy positions.* 


The interaction of two factors, in particular, appears 
to have contributed significantly to the growth of 
Chinese influence in the Latin American CP’s. The 
first has been the tendency in many of these parties— 
especially those which have recently suffered political 
setbacks as in Argentina, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru 
—towards growing disillusionment with Moscow’s pre- 
dilection for parliamentary methods of acquiring power. 
The second factor was the tremendous psychological 
impact of the success of Castro’s revolution in Cuba—a 
revolution which in its use of guerrilla warfare and 
other features seemed consciously inspired by Maoist 
precepts, and with which the Chinese Communists had 
proclaimed their solidarity almost from the start.* The 


*New York Times, November 25, 1962, p. 1. 

* Hailing Castro’s revolutionary struggle in Cuba in the summer 
of 1958, a Chinese Communist press comment declared: ‘The 
U.S. backyard has become a volcano . . . But US imperialism 
will not voluntarily withdraw; the Latin American people .. . 
can only shake off imperialist enslavement and crush its aggres- 
sion by firm struggle. Anti-American flames are burning every- 
where in Latin America. The tide of national independence will 
not be checked . . .’ See SCMP, No. 1830, August 12, 1958, 
p. 49. 


Cuban victory had the effect of persuading many Latin 
American Communists that their best hope of achieving 
political power did indeed lie—as Peking has claimed— 
in imitating the Chinese and Cuban examples of revolu- 
tionary armed struggle. Such views were expressed by 
Latin American Communist leaders who visited China 
in 1959-1960 and made highly-publicized statements 
praising both the Chinese and Cuban experiments. 


To a large extent, no doubt, these statements were 
inspired by conviction, but they may also have been 
intended to pressure the Soviets into a more positive 
attitude toward revolutionary activity in Latin America. 
In any case, all the appeals for a more aggressive policy 
fell on deaf ears in Moscow, and the Soviets failed to 
change their basic position. Eventually, the orthodox 
Latin American leaders, apparently under Soviet pres- 
sure, fell into line; excepting the Cubans, their visits 
to China became less frequent during 1961-62, and 
their pro-Chinese statements abated as well. They now 
continue working within the democratic framework and 
Oppose, in spite of earlier temptations, the Chinese 
techniques of civil war as proper political tactics. 


A good example of this accommodation to Soviet 
views was the apparent about-turn of the Chilean Com- 
munist Party Secretary General, Luis Corvalan. After 
his return from China in 1959, he was reported to be 
very much impressed by Chinese recommendations for 
radical Communist action in Latin America, In March 
of last year, however, he was undoubtedly referring to 
more recent Chinese pressures when he declared: 


It is a great merit of the [Chilean party’s} Central Com- 
mittee that it knew how to maintain the necessary revolu- 
tionary firmness when faced by various complex problems. 
For example, in relation to the peaceful road, the party 
was the object of outside pressures and had to face more 
than one situation of fact engendered by elements with- 
in {author’s italics} the people’s and workers’ movement. 
From all this the party has come out ahead.° 


The Chilean party leadership thus continues to toe 
the Soviet line, but probably not without some hesitation 
and possibly even internal opposition. That there is 
reluctance within the Chilean party to give full and 
explicit support to the Kremlin leaders became apparent 
when the plenum of the party Central Committee, after 
the 22nd CPSU Congress, failed to condemn the Alba- 
nian regime or criticize the Chinese party—this despite 
the fact that at the Moscow Congress Secretary-General 
Corvalan, along with the other Latin American Com- 
munists, had supported Khrushchev’s criticism of Enver 


° El Siglo (Santiago, Chile), March 14, 1962, and Cuba Social- 
ista, (Havana), Vol II, No. 10, (June 1962), p. 77. 
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Hoxha and the Chinese leadership.? There has also 
been evidence of party dissension in Brazil, where shortly 
after the CPSU Congress several prominent party mem- 
bers were expelled for having “launched a systematic 
attack against the unity and discipline of the Communist 
movement.’’8 


Cuba and the Sino-Soviet Conflict 


It is in Cuba, however, that the conflict between Soviet 
and Chinese policy has been most clearly reflected. The 
recent agreement between President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev on the withdrawal of Soviet offensive 
weapons from Cuba not only brought forth public dis- 
agreement between Castro and Moscow, but also lined 
up Cuba and Communist China in common opposition 
to both the United States and the USSR. By steadfastly 
refusing to permit international inspection of missile 
sites on Cuba territory, Castro succeeded in thwarting 
full implementation of the Soviet-American accord on 
the settlement of the Cuban crisis. In this stand, as 
well as in the matter of his now well-known five 
counterdemands, Castro was vigorously and publicly 
supported by the Chinese, who went as far as accusing 
the Soviets of having perpetrated another “Munich” 
by giving in to American demands. The Chinese leader- 
ship has thus served notice that it will publicly oppose 
the Soviet policy of caution in Latin America and what 
it considers Khrushchev’s opportunism and betrayal of 
revolutionary interests. Since China is unable to supplant 
Soviet support of the Cuban economy, Castro must be 
expected to compromise his disagreements with Moscow, 
but the new Sino-Cuban ties already constitute a special 
element in the polycentric Communist world. 

This development received its most concrete expres- 
sion during the Cuban crisis, but it has been in the 
making for some time. Throughout the sharpening Sino- 
Soviet conflict, Moscow has been conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining outright backing from Fidel Castro 
on such vital matters as condemnation of the Albanian 
leadership and the cult of the personality, or even ex- 
plicit concurrence with the Soviet view of the future 
course of “national liberation’? movements in Latin 
America. It is true that the Cubans have not followed the 
Chinese lead in printing Enver Hoxha’s diatribes against 
Khrushchev, but they have plainly shown their unwill- 
ingness to join in the condemnation of the Albanian 
leaders or to criticize Peking for supporting Albania. 


"For a report on the Plenum, see E/ Siglo, November 30- 
December 2, 1961. 
® [bid., January 16, 1962. 
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What is more, the official Cuban press has been giving 
steady, if somewhat limited, coverage to Albania, par- 
ticularly to Albanian references to Cuba.? Even com- 
ments by Enver Hoxha have appeared.'° Furthermore, 
trade and diplomatic relations between the two countries 
have remained normal:1! shortly after Moscow broke 
diplomatic relations with Tirana, the Cubans received 
in Havana the new Albanian ambassador, Josif Pogace.'* 
An exhibition of Albanian products has recently been 
held in Havana, and Albanians have been freely invited 
to attend international meetings in Cuba. One of the 
high points of Cuban-Albanian amity was reached quite 
recently when Albanian students in Peking visited the 
Cuban Embassy to express their support of the joint 
Cuban-Chinese stand during the missile crisis. Accord- 
ing to the official New China News Agency, the repre- 
sentative of the Albanian students, Niko Konini, de- 
clared on that occasion that “‘the Albanian people, 
taught by the Albanian Labor Party headed by Enver 
Hoxha, were ready at all times to fight against US 
imperialist war schemes and would do everything in 
their power to support the Cuban revolution.” ‘Amidst 
the shouting of ‘Hoxha-Fidel!’ and ‘Albania-Cuba!’”, 
the NCNA report continued, “Albanian students and 
Cuban diplomats hugged one another.’’'* Additionally, 
a group of Cuban agricultural workers recently arrived 
in Albania to begin training there, in fulfillment of 
the Cuban-Albanian technical cooperation accord. The 
Cubans were warmly greeted upon arrival in the Al- 
banian port of Durres.™4 

In other fields, too, the Cubans have demonstrated at 
least qualified support for Chinese policy. Thus, in 
April 1962, their press for the first time carried Chinese 
protests against alleged Indian border incursions, even 
though until then Havana had appeared favorably in- 
clined toward India’s role as a neutral nation.1° They 
also have published articles extolling the achievements 
of the Chinese communes.1® And even more important, 
after avoiding the topic for a long time, they finally 
condemned Yugoslav revisionism in May of last year— 


*See Noticias de Hoy (hereinafter Hoy; Havana), January 3 
and 10, 1962. 

® [bid., January 25, 1962. 

™ The current Cuban-Albanian trade pact was signed last April 
in Havana by the Albanian Minister of Foreign Trade. Hoy, 
April 5, 1962. 

” Tbid., December 15, 1961. 

*® November 7, 1962; also SCMP, No. 2858 (Nov. 13, 1962), 
ppa22-23: 

™ See Jen-min jih-pao, Nov. 22, 1962, p. 4; and Revolucion 
(Havana), Nov. 23, 1962, p. 3. 

* Hoy, April 26, 1962. 

* Tbid., February 22 and July 21, 1962. 


this only shortly after Khrushchev, while visiting Bul- 
garia, had made new conciliatory gestures toward Tito.17 
Furthermore, exchanges of state and party visits between 
Havana and Peking have been proceeding regularly 
throughout the period of the Sino-Soviet conflict, and 
last October Cuban representatives figured prominently 
at the CPR anniversary celebrations in Peking. 


IN SUM, relations between Cuba and China are close 
and cordial, and certainly more than simply correct. 
It is now pertinent to ask what has brought about the 
convergence of Cuban and Chinese views on so many 
fundamental problems. 


" Tbid., June 6, 1962. 


Perhaps the most important factor is the special sig- 
nificance which the Cubans attach to the military aspect 
of their revolution. They are convinced that armed 
struggle is the correct way to victory over “imperialism” 
and that attempts to achieve Communist revolutions by 
democratic means are bound to end in failure. They 
point in this context to the recent reverses suffered by 
Communist-inspired movements in the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Argentina, and Venezuela. 

By the same token the Cuban Communists find it 
difficult to give full backing to Khrushchev’s interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of “peaceful coexistence’ and to 
his rather cautious approach in dealing with the Western 
powers. In Latin America particularly, they would like 
to see the Soviets take a more active role in supporting 


CUBA—A MATTER OF DISAGREEMENT 


Everyone knows that since the withdrawal of missiles 
from Cuba by the Soviet Union, US imperialism has become 
increasingly arrogant and aggressive, and that it will stop 
at nothing in trampling upon Cuban sovereignty. US rul- 
ing circles have purposely created side issues, continued 
their troublemaking on the question of so-called “offensive” 
weapons and “international inspection,” and made un- 
reasonable demands for the withdrawal of bombers from 
Cuba and “international inspection” on Cuban soil, in an 
attempt to create a pretext for armed attacks on Cuba. 

The US imperialist lackey Tito and his like have tried, 
by hook or by crook, to bring pressure to bear on the 
Cuban people and force them to accept terms which im- 
pair their rights and sovereignty so as to meet the insati- 
able aggressive demands of US imperialism. In the face 
of these intrigues aimed at undermining the Cuban revo- 
lution, Premier Castro has given them his powerful an- 
swerfs. .\.. 

The present tension in the Caribbean has not been truly 
eased despite the withdrawal of the so-called “offensive” 
weapons from Cuba in accordance with the demand of 
the United States. The US military blockade of Cuba still 
has not been lifted, and its military preparations for the 
invasion of Cuba are being intensified. . . . The Kennedy 
administration has unreasonably rejected the Cuban 
people’s five just demands aimed at ending US aggression 
and menace, and have even refused to give “assurances,” 
though worthless anyway, not to invade Cuba... . 

All this shows that the grave threat of US aggression 
against Cuba still persists, and that the claim that “peace 
has been saved” is pure nonsense. . . . History has fur- 
nished repeated proof that no humiliating concessions, sacri- 
fices of sovereignty, or connivance at aggression, can make 
US imperialism, which is aggressive by nature, turn be- 
nevolent. 


—Editorial in Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), 
November 18, 1962. 


The past few days have been a severe test for the cause 
of universal peace. .. . Mankind found itself face to face 
with the threat of thermonuclear war. Aggressively in- 
clined circles in the United States did not conceal their 
intentions of kindling a military conflict in the Caribbean 
area by undertaking an armed attack against the Cuban 
Republic. It is quite clear that in that eventuality the 
conflict would not have been limited to this area alone. . . 

At that moment the Soviet government, showing the 
highest restraint, calm, and firmness, took speedy and effec- 
tive steps to avert the threatened conflict and save world 
peace. The course of events demonstrated that the far- 
sighted and wise course of the Soviet government was the 
only correct one in the situation that had developed... . 
The decisive step . . . was the Soviet government’s indica- 
tion that appropriate measures were being taken to halt 
the construction in Cuba of installations depicted by the 
United States as threatening its security, to dismantle these 
installations and return them to the Soviet Union. This 
step ... became possible as a result of the statement made 
by US President Kennedy in his message of October 27 
to N. S. Khrushchev. The message stated that there would 
be no attack upon or invasion of Cuba by either the 
United States or other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere if the weapons termed “offensive” by the USA were 
removed from Cuba. 

Thus reason and wisdom prevailed. At present all con- 
ditions exist for the total elimination of the conflict and 
for further efforts towards strengthening peace and security. 
All honest people concerned for the fate of peace render 
due appreciation to our Communist Party, to the Soviet 
government, and to Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev for the 
fact that the forces of aggression and war have been re- 
strained and that reason in international relations has pre- 
vailed over folly. 


—Editorial in Izvestia (Moscow), 
October 30, 1962. 
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armed revolution and paramilitary operations and rely 
on a show of force in any confrontation with the United 
States. It was this philosophy that inspired their request 
for the placement of Soviet missiles on Cuban soil, and 
the same attitude eventually led to their disagreement 
and frustration with the Russians when the latter de- 
cided to withdraw the offensive weapons rather than 
risk an armed conflict with the United States. When, 
in a similar frame of mind, Castro had earlier asked 
Moscow to support his efforts to unseat the post-Trujillo 
government in the Dominican Republic, the Soviet re- 
sponse was equally disappointing. Khrushchev knew 
that such an enterprise would meet with determined 
resistance by the superior power of the United States. 

Needless to say, the Cuban views on revolutionary 
strategy found favor in Peking, and the Chinese re- 
sponded by supporting Castro’s efforts to maintain a 
certain amount of latitude in his dealings with the 
Soviet Union and his own “old-line’’ Communists. When 
the latter, possibly with Soviet support, had made re- 
peated attempts to limit his personal control over the 
daily planning and execution of government operations 
in Cuba, Castro countered first by proclaiming himself 
in December 1961 a ‘Marxist-Leninist,’ and then, since 
local Communist pressure on him failed to subside, by 
purging Anibal Escalante, a long-time Cuban party stal- 
wart. On both occasions the Chinese demonstrated their 
solidarity with the Cuban leader by stressing in their 
press reports the wide areas of ideological agreement 
between the two countries. This the Soviets could not do. 

The difference in the responses of the Communist 
capitals to Cuban developments was significant. Thus, 
in reporting Castro’s December 1961 announcement of 
the establishment of the Integrated Revolutionary Or- 
ganization which accompanied his public accession to 
the Communist faith, the official Soviet press completely 
ignored his assertions about the importance of the 
Cuban military experience as a model for revolutionary 
movements elsewhere. The Chinese fully reported this 
discussion, as well as Castro’s remarks suggesting that 
more Communist support should be given to the anti- 
American movement in the Dominican Republic.18 In 
his speech of March 26, 1962, in which he accused 
Escalante of monopolizing government positions, Castro 
also defended his own continuous stress on the impor- 
tance of the military aspects of the Cuban revolution 
for the rest of Latin America and his non-committal 
stand on the ideological dispute in the Communist bloc. 
The Soviets, in their report of the speech, left out 
Castro’s claim that his military road to power was cor- 


* Cf. Izvestia, Dec. 5, 1961, and Jen-min jih-pao, Dec. 5, 1962. 
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rect, and omitted his condemnation of those who would 
not heed the Cuban lesson; in the Chinese version, these 
passages were prominently summarized. In the same 
speech, Castro also demanded to know why Cubans 
should concern themselves with problems of the Soviet 
Union, referring by implication to de-Stalinization and 
Albania. Again the Soviets made no reference to this 
section; the Chinese used it.19 


In short, the Cuban Communist leadership maintains 
an ideological outlook and strategic notions which co- 
incide in important respects with the official Chinese 
view and which lie at the core of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict. By and large, this convergence in outlook is the 
result of similar historical experiences, reinforced by 
the isolated position of the Cuban regime in the Western 
hemisphere. This isolation, as well as the independent 
origin of their revolution, allows the Cubans to enjoy 
an unusual degree of independence within the Commu- 
nist bloc, which as late as last December they exercised— 
in spite of heavy Soviet pressure—by adopting a non- 
committal stand during the acrimonious discussions of 
Sino-Soviet differences at the Italian party congress. Since 
he is so utterly dependent on the USSR for economic 
survival, Castro cannot afford to break with the Soviets, 
but neither can he find security in exclusive dependence 
on Moscow politically—a conclusion that was powerfully 
underlined by the recent Soviet military withdrawal from 
Cuba. It is within this context that Peking’s political 
support for the Cuban regime and the Chinese Com- 
munists’ appeal to Latin American parties in general 
become meaningful. 

It will be interesting to watch whether this appeal 
will keep growing, particularly now in the aftermath of 
the Cuban crisis. While thus far the Latin American 
party leaders appear to be holding fast in their loyalty 
to the Soviet Union, it is quite likely that Peking’s pres- 
tige has grown among the younger Communist activists 
who are undoubtedly impressed by the militant Chinese 
support of Castro’s stand against his American enemies 
as well as his Soviet allies. These radical Communists 
may indeed agree with Mao that the Soviet-American 
agreement on Cuba constitutes a betrayal of revolutionary 
interests in all of Latin America, and they may in the 
future look even more eagerly toward Peking for leader- 
ship. The Chinese on their part will no doubt continue 
advancing their point of view in Latin America by 
every available means; their persuasiveness among the 
Communists there is likely to grow as the leaders loyal 
to Moscow continue to fail. 


* Cf. Komsomolskaia pravda, March 29, 1962, and Jen-min 
jih-pao, March 29, 1962. See also Pravda, April 11, 1962. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY, artists and writers have 
come out in force to support heroic Cuba. With 
pen, brush, graver and voice, with color, music 
and drama, they joined the millions of demonstra- 
tors in defense of Cuba and against US aggression. 
Poems and articles, songs and plays, posters and 
sketches carried to the masses the story of the 
Cuban people in defense of their rights and against 
Yankee imperialism. That story became the central 
theme of the art columns of the national and local 
press and of the radio and television programs dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Agit-prop plays in a wide 
variety of styles were rushed out by playwrights, 
directors and actors. Acted by theatrical groups in 
cities big and small, they added militant color to 
the mass demonstrations that thundered through 
the streets of the cities of China. 


In Peking, a galaxy of well-known artists have 
contributed tributes to the heroic Cuban people. 
Tsang Ke-chia, Emi Siao, Yuan Chang-ching, Yuan 
Shui-po and other eminent poets have written poems 
for Cuba ... Millions are singing Peking-Havana. 
The third verse . . . reads: 


Havana to Peking, 
In China and Cuba, 
The call resounds, 
The torch of struggle is aflame. 
Keep step! 
Close ranks! 
We are determined 

To stay the bloody Yankee hand. 
Latin America and Asia, 
China and Cuba, 
We are brothers of one family. 
Shoulder to shoulder we march, 
Rout US imperialism, 

Rout, rout, rout him! 
Defeat him utterly! 


. teachers and students of the Central Con- 
servatory of Music ... have turned out more than 
30 songs in praise of Cuba, and they are working 
on more. At the Tien An Men Square, China and 
Cuba are Together, Defend Cuba and other new 
songs were sung to crowds of people by Peking’s 
leading singers . . . An agit-prop group from the 
Peking People’s Art Theater and other companies 
performing The United States is Sure to Lose, Cuba 
is Sure to Win was the center of attention of enthu- 
Siastic, applauding crowds waiting their turn to 
go on to the Cuban Embassy. This skit and You 
Can Never Put it Under Lock and Key by the 
Central Institute of Drama, and Smash the Yankee 
Imperialist Paper Tiger! by the Hopei Bangzi Opera 
Troupe, suited the mood of the demonstrators down 
to the ground. 


China’s Poets to the Rescue 


At a poetry-reading in Peking sponsored by 
Poetry magazine and the Central People’s Broad- 
casting Station, a galaxy of poets met ... to read 
or hear their poems read to a full house at the 
Capital Theatre. It opened with Kuo Mo-jo’s 
poem Dedicated to the Pearl of the Caribbean Sea 
written two years ago... recited by the actor Chou 
Cheng. The last two stanzas read: 


Newborn Cuba, 
We fully support you! 
Our six hundred and fifty millions 
stand at your side! 
We have a common enemy— 
We, in the East, 
You, in the West 
And the same will to fight 
For national independence! 
For the freedom of mankind! 
Cuba, 
This is but a poem I dedicate to you, 
But the will of the masses it praises 
Will be transformed 
Into strength, 
Into planes, 
Into ICBMs, 
Into new types of weapons, 
To bury the robber who bombs your sugar 
fields, 
That Yankee imperialism 
That is digging itself its own grave. 


The 30 poems read at the meeting included Tien 
Chien’s Fidel, Ping Hsin’s A Message From Far 
Away, and Yuan Chang-ching’s If You Want to 
Inspect, Do It in the United States. The audience 
particularly liked Yuan Shui-po’s own recital of 
his new piece To Cuba, written after reading Castro’s 
November 1 speech to defend Cuba’s sovereignty: 


The mountain may not be high— 

With a fairy spirit it becomes famous. 

The water may not be deep— 

With a dragon it is sacred.... 

A country may be small, 

Dedicated to Marxism-Leninism, 

It is sacred! 

The Western Hemisphere’s biggest, newest and 
and beautiful red flag 

Flies from the top of Maestra Mountain. 


This is just a glimpse of the quickening flow of 
art and literature in China in support of the Cuban 
revolution. Artists and writers have pledged them- 
selves to stand by their Cuban brothers forever 
with their arts as their weapon. 


—From Peking Review, November 16, 1962. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The New Image of Russia: Il 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles below constitute this journal’s second instalment in the series 
launched in the November-December issue (see “Liberalization—A Balance Sheet,’ by Robert 
Conquest, and “Is Coercion Withering Away?,” by Jeremy Azrael). Both deal with the Soviet 
newspaper world as a gauge of liberalization: Mr. Gruliow focuses on the manipulation of facts 
in the daily press, and Mr. Simon presents a vignette of the life of a foreign correspondent in 
Moscow. A future article will deal with Soviet attempts to influence and distort Western re- 


portage on the USSR. 


The Role of the Press 


By Leo Gruliow 


LENIN HAD A FONDNESS for the idiomatic ex- 
pression, kto kovo? — “who (will beat—or destroy) 
whom?” He used it to denote the irreconcilable con- 
tradiction, the conflict in which one side or the other 
must prevail. 


Today, whenever special-interest groups clash within 
Soviet society or the adherents of one or another policy 
disclose their differences, outside analysts face the &to 
kovo pitfall—the temptation to interpret the develop- 
ment as a confrontation of opposites, bound to culminate 
in a showdown from which one or the other group must 
emerge victorious. Have the several administrative 
reforms in recent years emphasized economic manage- 
ment as the key task of the party, while the ideologists 


Mr. Gruliow, who last appeared in these pages with 
“How the Soviet Newspaper Operates’ (March-April 
1956), has been since 1949 Editor-in-Chief of The Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press (New York). He worked 
for five years as a newsman in the USSR during the 
1930's. 
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press the importance of their own role? There are those 
who will view the course of events as a mortal struggle 
between the managerial elite and the political elite. Is 
there fresh condemnation of “the cult” or a reaffirma- 
tion of Stalin’s services to the revolution (“despite his 
excesses’) ? The Stalinists and the anti-Stalinists, then, 
are arrayed in serried ranks; who will beat whom? 


This is not to say that the conflicts do not go on, that 
the various elite-groups do not contend for power or 
that “‘Stalinists’’ and “‘anti-Stalinists’ (for want of 
better terms) lie down together, even as the lion and 
the lamb. It is to suggest that the clashes visible to the 
eye are not always what they seem. 


The Soviet regime conceals a great deal from its 
people, let alone from the outside world. The outside 
observer must focus on the highlights that can be seen. 
Many details and complexities are necessarily missing 
from his picture. Thus simplified, the contending groups 
and trends in Soviet life appear more sharply defined 
than they may really be, the issues seem more clear-cut 


(and, curiously, sometimes couched in terms more 
relevant to Western than to Soviet life), and the ultimate 
outcome is envisioned as a victory of one side over the 
other. Either Stalinism or anti-Stalinism. Either the 
managerial elite or the political elite. Either demo- 
cratization or utter totalitarianism. 


These remarks are inspired by much of the Western 
discussion on the mooted liberalism of the Khrushchev 
regime. The “either-or’’ interpretation creeps into it 
often unintentionally, to be sure. Both those who take 
the liberalization seriously and those who discount it are 
careful to voice qualifications and reservations in every 
respect. Yet inevitably, by the very alternatives in 
which the question is framed, they leave an impression 
of assuming that the present Soviet leadership either 
has adopted a liberal line (‘‘democratization”) or basi- 
cally is hardly different from the preceding regimes. 


Some point to the liberal tide that seems to flow in 
recurring, rising waves. They note that the regime has 
denounced many oppressive features of Stalinism, has 
eased the peasant’s lot, is searching for rational eco- 
nomic methods, relies more on suasion and incentives 
and less on coercion, is increasing the trickle of consumer 
goods and is allowing intellectuals to speak out here 
and there. The Stalin era or the recent past provides the 
standard of comparison. 

Others take Western democracy as their gauge and 
show that civil liberties have not been assured, the 
party dictatorship remains, collective farming leaves 
the peasant essentially a sharecropper, the trade unions 
continue to be tools of the regime, and the artists still 
suffer severe constraints. Ergo, little or nothing has 
changed fundamentally. 


IT MIGHT BE argued that both sides are right and 
that the question is one of degree. True enough. But 
this leads back to the question of the direction taken 
by the regime. To ask: ‘More freedom, or essentially 
just as little?”’ is to invite the question, ‘which way is 
the regime headed?’”’ And here is our old friend, kto 
kovo? Is it to be democratization or autocracy? It seems 
to this writer that the whole dispute misses the point. 
For there has been fundamental change, but not in the 
regime’s goals or principles. What has changed is the 
setting in which the Soviet regime must operate. 

This change came about long before Khrushchev took 
power. It consisted of factors bulking so large that to 
enumerate them is merely to remark the obvious: the 
ruinous destructiveness of nuclear weapons, the emer- 
gence of new national states, the progress of the under- 
developed countries in overcoming poverty and back- 


wardness, the maturing of the Soviet economy, and the 
rise of a new generation which (in the Soviet Union 
no less than elsewhere) expects the good things of life 
and seeks beliefs of its own, remote from the issues 
and battles of yesteryear. 

Elementary realities, these, already making them- 
selves felt in Stalin’s last years; yet the aging dictator 
stubbornly refused to admit these facts of postwar life, 
for merely to recognize them was to risk showing up 
the irrelevance of the established doxy to modern times. 
And even Malenkov failed to react to them vigorously. 

Not so Khrushchev. Shrewdly, he seized upon the 
recognition of these simple realities to entrench him- 
self in power, thus showing himself, as the Western 
press never tires of saying, “a realist.’ (The same term 
had been applied to Stalin, too, but in a somewhat 
different sense. Stalin recognized power when he saw 
it. Khrushchev recognizes some of the real issues and 
problems. Let it be noted, however, that it is only by 
contrast with his predecessors’ willful blindness that he 
shines as a realist. The obvious facts of life that 
Khrushchev belatedly faced up to had been common- 
places to the statesmen, press and public of the West 
for a decade and more before Khrushchev awoke to 
them. ) 

This is the basis for what, for want of a better 
word, we call the “democratization” of Soviet society. 
Khrushchev has looked at issues and problems which his 
predecessors dodged; he has thrown some of them open 
to discussion and has experimented with ways of meet- 
ing them; he has yielded to the pressures which some 
of these issues present. But at no time has he abandoned 
his goals and principles. What he has done is to attempt 
to reconcile them with the actualities which he has 
perceived. 

Yet it is one thing to acknowledge realities, and 
another to solve the problems they present—particularly 
when the solutions must fit preconceived goals. When 
Khrushchev condemns Stalin or Molotov for refusing to 
face simple facts, he is on solid ground. When he 
sets forth the problems which they (and Malenkov also) 
evaded, and shows his own awareness of them, he re- 
mains persuasive. But when he himself begins to outline 
solutions for these problems, he is forced to indulge 
in wild zigzags, tortured rearrangements, and improvisa- 
tions—whether the issue be Berlin or domestic economic 
reorganization—until the vision blurs. 

What we are witnessing, then, is not so much a 
struggle between liberal and autocratic tendencies (al- 
though this is going on, too), nor a consistent policy 
caused by a change of heart on the part of the 
regime, but rather a floundering and fumbling as the 
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Soviet leadership strives to reconcile the old goals and 
principles with today’s facts which it has, belatedly, 
recognized. 


THE SOVIET PRESS behavior mirrors this situation. 
When we compare Khrushchev’s press with Stalin’s or 
even with the press of Malenkov’s day, the nature of 
the change becomes apparent. 

From Lenin’s time to ours, the Soviet leaders have 
regarded the press purely as a tool for manipulating the 
public mind and never as an objective reporter of in- 
formation. Lenin called it a “collective propagandist, 
collective agitator, collective organizer.” Stalin termed 
it “our longest-range weapon.” In Khrushchev’s words, 
it is the party’s “sharp and militant weapon.” So 
interchangeable are the definitions that one famous 
writer on Soviet affairs recently ascribed Khrushchev’s 
words about the press to Lenin and it made no differ- 
ence. None of the heads of the Soviet regime has 
shown any scruples about using the press to obscure, 
conceal or distort facts for his own purposes. 


Khrushchev is no different in this respect from his 
predecessors. Under his rule the press has not become 
free, nor is it likely to. The rule is still that any fact 
which cannot fit into the official doctrine is suppressed. 
But Khrushchev’s doctrine now takes cognizance of a 
whole set of facts that were not provided for in Stalin’s, 
and as a consequence the press is more realistic in its 
picture of the world. 


Because there were so many facts that could not 
be fitted into the arbitrary schemata which Stalin 
elaborated behind the tightly shut door of his office, 
his press resorted to suppression of information on a 
staggering scale. To take a single instance from 
hundreds: the Soviet press continued to describe India 
as a colony years after she had won independence. 
This Soviet press treatment of India caused first dis- 
belief and then indignation when it came to the atten- 
tion of the government and the Indian Parliament early 
in the 1950's. 

Even more striking was the concealment, through- 
out the Stalin years, of the dangers of nuclear war- 
fare. The simplest data on the destructive power of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and the facts of the danger 
of fallout were carefully hidden from the Soviet public. 
All this was dismissed as part of “the American paper 
horror mill.” The picture of the mushroom cloud was 
unknown to the Soviet people. So ostrich-like was 
Moscow’s press policy on these topics that even the 
Soviet Union’s own first atomic explosion in 1949 
and again its explosion of a second bomb in 1951 were 
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reported to the public by the Soviet press in the form 
of announcements from the White House. 


Malenkov wavered in his treatment of the subject. 
When President Eisenhower proposed the “atoms-for- 
peace” stockpile plan in December 1953, the President 
said of the increase in the power of nuclear weapons 
that “every citizen of the world should have some 
comprehension, at least in comparative terms, of the 
extent of this development.’ The Soviet press changed 
this in translation to ‘the ature of this development” 4 
The censor also deleted the President’s mention of the 
existence of hydrogen bombs “in the range of millions 
of tons of TNT equivalent.” After the American 
ambassador spoke with Molotov about this censorship 
the Soviet press printed, twelve days later, a slightly 
fuller version of the President’s remarks—still omitting 
these passages but now quoting his references to the 
danger that civilization might be destroyed. 


Malenkov made the first Soviet acknowledgment of 
such a danger in his election speech of March 1954. 
Hardly a month later, addressing the Supreme Soviet, 
he revived the old line that it was not civilization that 
would fall, but capitalism.? 


Not until the start of 1955 was the Soviet public 
apprised of the fact that there were thermonuclear bombs 
thousands of times more powerful than the bomb that 
exploded over Hiroshima. But Molotov was simul- 
taneously reminding the Soviet people that not world 
civilization, only capitalism, would be imperiled by 
nuclear warfare.* 


IT IS A FAR CRY from this never-never world of 
Stalin’s later days and the hesitant Malenkov inter- 
regnum to the present era, when the destructiveness 
of nuclear weapons is a constant theme. Today the 
independence of each new African country is recognized 
in the Soviet press with maps, descriptions of the new 
country, and a fanfare of publicity. Soviet youth, which 
in Stalin's time was seen but not heard in the press, 
now is wont to raise troublesome questions in public 
print. The problems and difficulties of managing a 
complicated economy are discussed endlessly instead of 
being swept under the rug. Khrushchev himself goes 
trotting about the world, reporting back such discoveries 


1 Pravda and Izvestia, December 10, 1953. 

2 Izvestia, December 22, 1953, p. 2. 

5 Pravda, April 27, 1954 pp. 5-6; Izvestia of same date, pp. 7-8. 
(Translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. VI, No. 
24, p. 10.) 

* Report to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, published in 
Pravda and Izvestia, February 9, 1955, pp. 2-4. 


as the fact that there are things to be learned from 
Western industry and agriculture. In almost every field 
there is a confrontation of actualities—something which 
was inconceivable in the recent past. 


“Self-criticism,’ always a device of Soviet newspapers 
for prodding the public and the intermediate-level 
functionaries, is carried to greater and greater lengths, 
at times even to the point of denting the regime's 
self-image. The picture of the USSR as a world leader 
in science and industry is weakened by Khrushchev’s own 
admission that the land of space flights has a backward 
chemical industry. The vision of an increasingly con- 
sumer-oriented country is impaired by revelations of meat 
shortages in the shops and of high labor turnover in 
major industrial areas due to poor living conditions. 
The claim of a vigorous, large-scale socialist agriculture 
is allowed to be shadowed over by denunciations of the 
feeding of large numbers of privately-owned cattle on 
store-bought bread. Thé concept of a planned and 
unified bloc economy is vitiated by the admission that the 
socialist bloc has still to come up to the challenge 
of the Common Market in the sphere of economic 
integration. The preachment of socialist morality as a 
higher ethic is contradicted by stories of extraordinary 
embezzlement, nepotism and parasitic living. 


All this and mote is permitted—indeed, encouraged— 
inasmuch as it is criticism directed at improving the 
implementation of the regime’s goals and policies. There 
is, of course, a tremendous amount of day-to-day petty 
suppression of information and inhibition of expression, 
so much that the mind boggles at the mere thought of 
trying to list the instances that occur in a single month. 
But it is nothing like the sweeping irrationalities of 
Stalin’s press, which could deny for years a whole 
subcontinent’s independence or the power of nuclear 
weapons. 


WHERE, THEN, are the limits? First of all, the flow 
of information remains strictly controlled. The orders 
and instructions to the press come, as before, from 
Agitprop. The leash has been let out, and the press can 
roam farther afield; but the leash is always there, and 
from time to time it is shortened. 


As long as the facts can be used in accord with 
the regime’s purposes and as long as they can be ex- 
plained in a manner consonant with its ideology, even 
awkward information can be presented in the Soviet 
press today. It is when the facts shatter the regime's 
public image and do not lend themselves to any explana- 
tion within the ideological framework that the big 
curtain descends. 


We have had three recent conspicuous examples: 
the erection of the Berlin wall in the autumn of 1961, 
the story of the Soviet bases in Cuba in the autumn 
of 1962, and the Chinese attack upon India in the 
same period. Each one was a test case, and each 1s 
instructive in its own way. 

The central element in the story of the Berlin wall 
was the purpose of the wall—namely, to prevent the 
further flight of East Germans. This so flatly con- 
tradicted the whole Communist thesis that it could not 
be tolerated. As far as Soviet newspapers were con- 
cerned, no one fled from East Germany except a handful 
of thieves and spies; the border was closed solely to 
prevent the entry of spies from West Germany; Soviet 
troops were not in the vicinity, tanks and guns were 
not deployed, the East German police did not use tear 
gas or water hoses; statements from the West, such as 
US Secretary of State Rusk’s offer to sumbit the Berlin 
question to the United Nations, were suppressed; criti- 
cism by neutrals, such as Indian Prime Minister Nehru, 
was not reported; in fact, for a long time Soviet 
citizens were not even told that there was a wall. It 
was only a month after the wall had been erected 
that a single Soviet daily Izvestza, made brief mention 
of a barrier of barbed wire, bricks and cement. Until 
that time it had been treated merely as a peaceable 
closing of the border by an indignant and aroused East 
German populace. 

In the case of the Berlin wall, the Soviet side held 
the initiative, and Agitprop was able to keep a sure 
hand on the flow of information to the Soviet people. 
Soviet correpsondents on the scene built up a barrage 
of first-person stories describing the joy on the faces of 
Berlin’s residents. 

The fighting on the Chinese-Indian frontier was a 
more difficult story for Agitprop to handle. Here, too, 
the facts contradicted a basic ideological claim—namely, 
that the Communist countries were united in the pursuit 
of peace. For five days after both sides had announced 
the outbreak of hostilities, the Soviet press suppressed the 
news. On the sixth day two papers alone, out of the 
whole Soviet press, carried the text of a Chinese state- 
ment declaring that armed clashes had occurred and 
proposing a truce on Chinese terms.® Editorials in the 
two papers backed the proposal.® 

There was no indication of which side had opened 
hostilities; “imperialist circles in the West’’ were blamed 
for instigating them. There was no mention of how the 
fighting was going. The Soviet editorials attacked Indian 


5 Pravda and Izvestia, October 25, 1962. 
6 Pravda editorial on same date; Izvestia editorial in national 
edition of October 26. 
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“reactionary circles’ and remarked that in the situation 
prevailing in India “even progressive-minded persons 
may succumb to nationalistic influences and take a 
chauvinistic stand.” Of all the Soviet papers, only 
Pravda (November 1, 1962) reported Krishna Menon’s 
dismissal as Defense Minister—in a two-sentence item 
in small type, without any heading or explanation, Two 
weeks of warfare went unreported; then Pravda (No- 
vember 5) carried another editorial urging a truce, but 
not describing the state of affairs; and that was the extent 
of the information offered to the Soviet public until the 
cease-fire, one month after the fighting had broken 
out. All Soviet dailies seem to have announced the 
cease-fire in the war that only two of them had ever 
mentioned previously and that none of them had re- 


ported. 


THE EMBARRASSED TREATMENT of the Chinese 
aggression and the suppression of the news about it were 
as nothing compared to the gyrations of the Soviet press 
in dealing with the Cuban story. 

President Kennedy’s initial disclosure of the presence 
of long-range Soviet missiles in Cuba was never pub- 
lished in the USSR. The Soviet government statement 
breaking the news of the quarantine to the Soviet people 
spoke only of “weapons defined by the United States as 
offensive weapons.’’? It did not identify them as long- 
range missiles or as Soviet weapons. The press broke 
into denunciations of US “piracy” and “‘aggression’’ and 
accused the United States of ‘‘strangling’’ Cuban women 
and children by cutting off supplies. Protest meetings 
went on all over the Soviet Union for three days. US 
aerial photos of weapons installations in Cuba were 
derided as fakes. 

The first indication to the Soviet public of the nature 
of the weapons in question did not come until the 
height of this period of protests and demonstrations, 
and it was accompanied by denials of the American 
charges. Even then the exact nature of the weapons 
was concealed. After three days of meetings protesting 
against the “farce” of the American charges, it must 
have come as a shock to the Soviet people to read in 
Premier Khrushchev’s October 28 message to Kennedy: 


I regard with great understanding your concern and the 
concern of the people of the United States of America in 
connection with the fact that the weapons which you 
describe as offensive are indeed formidable {grozny}. 
Both you and we understand what kind of weapons 
these are.® 


7 Pravda and Izvestia, October 24, 1962, p. 1. 
8 Ibid., October 28, 1962, p. 1. 
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Khrushchev and Kennedy may have understood, along 
with the people of most of the world outside the Soviet 
bloc; but those within the Soviet Union had to guess. 

So swiftly did Agitprop change the tune on Cuba that 
Izvestia was caught napping. On page two of its national 
edition of October 28, one of its commentators lashed 
out at the “cynical traders’ and money-changers’ yard- 
stick” of those Americans who talked of trading 
American bases near Soviet territory for the removal of 
Soviet long-range weapons from Cuba; on page one of 
the same paper was the text of Khrushchev’s note 
offering just such a trade. 

Within a week ‘“‘nonoffensive’” weapons changed, in 
the Soviet press, into menacing ones; they ceased to be 
Cuban and became Soviet; and their removal became a 
victory for peace (the question of what their installation 
had been was left unanswered). The Soviet public was 
not told that Soviet vessels carrying peaceful cargoes had 
been passed by the US quarantine forces, nor that other 
vessels had turned back at sea; it was not told that 
work on the missile installations had first proceeded 
after the announcement of the quarantine and then 
stopped; it was not told of the negotiations over inspec- 
tion of the weapons’ removal or of differences between 
the Soviet stand on this matter and the position that 
Cuba took. 


What Page of Izvestia Do You Read? 


Some persons in the USA, measuring everything by 
their cynical traders’ and money changers’ yardstick, 
are indulging in speculation as to whether they 
might, so to say, “give away’ some American bases 
near Soviet territory in exchange for depriving Cuba 
of the means of repelling American aggression. This 
is how [Max] Frankel, a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, talked in that paper Octo- 
ber 25th. Such, if you please, “proposals” give away 
only their authors’ unclean consciences. 


—lIzvestia, October 28, p. 2. 


I {Khrushchev in message to President Kennedy] 
. make this proposal: We agree to remove those 
weapons from Cuba which you regard as offensive 


weapons. We agree to do this and to state this 
commitment in the United Nations. Your repre- 
sentative will make a statement to the effect that the 
United States, on its part, bearing in mind the 
anxiety and concern of the Soviet state, will evacuate 
its analogous weapons from Turkey. 


—Same paper, same date, p. 1. 


THESE ARE THREE case histories of the Soviet sup- 
pression of major news. The instances could be mul- 
tiplied; there are a host of lesser cases. Suppression of 
information, however, is only part of the picture. In 
any consideration of the Soviet press it is equally 
significant to note the regimented unanimity with which 
it swings into action at the slightest signal from above. 
Anyone who reads the Soviet press is familiar with the 
campaigns that sweep through its pages, fever-like. The 
germ of a single remark dropped by Khrushchev is 
enough to set a campaign in motion, and no Soviet 
paper is immune; all break out simultaneously in a rash 
of headlines and articles on the dictated topic, keeping 
it up until the fever is spent; and a fresh fever breaks 
out at the next signal. 

This subservient unanimity of the press is invoked at 
times in response to a passing whim or humor of the 
leader. In a speech a few years ago, Khrushchev related 
the case of a reformed criminal who had appealed to 
him personally for help in ‘going straight.” Expressing 
the opinion that a more lenient attitude might be taken 
toward petty criminals with the proper spirit of remorse, 
the Soviet leader suggested that such offenders might 
be paroled under surveillance at their places of work 
or residence, rather than be incarcerated.2 Without 
dissent, the press set up a hue and cry for such a parole 
system. After a time the campaign died out. A few 
years later it was reversed—with equal unanimity— 
and a steady denunciation of leniency and parole issued 
from the press. But never once did the papers mention 
that the trend toward clemency had been initiated by 
Khrushchev himself. 

A similar about-face has been executed in the treat- 
ment of religion: just as there was a unanimous response 
several years ago to a signal that insulting attacks on the 
clergy and on believers be terminated, so there has been 
a unanimous press effort in more recent campaigns to 
blacken religion, frequently by depicting men of the 
cloth as corrupt, drunken or perverted, and their 
parishioners as inhuman fanatics. The same exaggerated 
press response to the leader's mood was recently demon- 
strated after Khrushchev visited an art show and erupted 
with criticism of ‘‘decadent’’ abstract painting. The press 
swung into line with a campaign of vituperation against 
nonrealistic art and even managed to find a Soviet citizen 
who had become a spy through his admiration for 
abstractionism. 

Soviet treatment of crime news runs in ‘“‘waves,” 
depending upon what campaign has currently been 


9 Speech to Soviet Congress of Writers, May 22, 1959, published 
in Pravda and Izvestia, May 24, 1959, pp. 1-3. (Translated in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XI, No. 21, pp. 3-9, 29.) 


decreed. When the campaign fever is running against 
speculation, almost all the crime reports are on specu- 
lation. The same is true when the favored target is 
“hooliganism” or embezzlement. In short, what is 
printed is less news than it is ‘‘advertising’” for drives 
ordered from above. Then there are periods when 
crime news disappears. This, too, is a campaign, of a 
kind. 

Forty and more years ago some American newspapers 
used to indulge in the invention of “crime waves.” It 
became a joke among their readers that when other news 
was dull, a newspaper might proclaim that a ‘‘crime 
wave’ had hit the area, particularly if the newspaper 
was opposed to the local mayor or police commissioner. 
Yet almost always there was another newspaper ready 
to deflate and ridicule the story. The Western press is 
not spotless in its record of suppression or exaggeration 
of facts. But the possibility of diversity in a relatively 
free market of opinion is a prime difference distinguish- 
ing the Western press from the Soviet press, even at 
the latter’s best. Once in a while Soviet journals show 
a few timid signs of independence—for example, Novyi 
mir, now edited by the “liberal” poet Tvardovsky, prints 
works by Ehrenburg, Dudintsev, Bondarev, Solzhenitsyn 
and other writers who incur the displeasure of the more 
conservative journals,'° and the press at large is generally 
willing to debate policies on which the regime is as yet 
undecided or which are of minor significance. But once 
an issue of any import is settled on high and the orders 
go out, the press lines up. If an editor dares to defy 
the decreed line, he stands a good chance of being 
dismissed. 


WHAT ARE WE to make of this Soviet press? The 
question is crucial to the whole discussion of the 
“democratization” of Soviet society, for there can hardly 
be a trend toward more democratic practices without an 
informed public. 


10 It is noteworthy, however, that Novyi mir, in publishing 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s story “A Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich’’—the first Soviet account of life in a Siberian 
concentration camp under Stalin—acted with specific authoriza- 
tion from the party Central Committee. This was disclosed by 
party Secretary L. F. Ilyichev in his speech at a meeting of 
party and government leaders with Soviet men of letters and 
artists on December 18, 1962. Ilyichev, while boasting of this 
and other examples of top-level approval of ‘“‘anti-Stalinist’’ 
writings, warned against the demand for “books without 
editors.” In Soviet publishing, the censor holds the title of 
“editor,” which explains the meaning of Ilyichev’s cryptic 
phrase. In contrast to Solzhenitsyn, Ehrenburg, Dudintsev, and 
Bondarev have all been attacked—albeit unsuccessfully so far— 
for their writings in Novyi mir. 
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Certainly Khrushchev’s press is a great improvement 
over Stalin’s. Just as certainly, it is not a free press. All 
of the controls and all of the dictation from above 
remain. The difference is in how the controls are 
applied—in the length of the leash. 

Edward Crankshaw looks to the time when ‘“‘more and 
more Soviet journalists, in one context or another, will, 
however intermittently, be required or allowed to utter 
truth.”” In his view, “there are enough people in the 
Soviet Union who know the difference between truth and 
lies, and have seen that the truth can on occasion be 
spoken—there are tens of millions of them—to form 
the foundation of a public opinion which will demand 
not only specific action from the government but also 
more information on which it can base its views on the 
need for further action.’’*t No one would dispute that 
plenty of Russians recognize propaganda for what it is, 


"The New York Times Magazine (Sunday), Dec. 2, 1962. 


and dislike it. But it is hard to see how such dissatis- 
faction can ever develop into a concerted and effective 
force so long as those who hold the controls regard the 
press and public opinion itself in the frame of reference 
shared by Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev. __ 

The degree of openness and freedom in the press 
depends, then, not upon &fo kovo?—whether public 
opinion or those who long for such openness will prevail 
over the autocratic manipulation of facts and views— 
but, in the long run, upon the extent to which the Soviet 
regime can reconcile its creed with the facts of life. 
When the discrepancies are not too disturbing, it finds 
a measure of journalistic frankness expedient. When 
the contrast is too painful—as in the Cuban missiles 
case, the Chinese-Indian conflict, or the story of the 
Berlin wall—it suppresses the facts. For its main func- 
tion remains now—as it has since its inception—to 
propagandize rather than to inform, to indoctrinate 
rather than to enlighten. — 


A Correspondent in Moscow 


By Sacha Simon 


THE WESTERN COLONY in Moscow, consisting of 
diplomats, newspapermen and their families, totals 
about 2,000 persons. They can be roughly divided in 
three categories: those who look upon their stay in 
Moscow as exile, detesting every aspect of their daily 
life; those who live in an ivory tower and refuse to 
see or hear anything outside their professional obliga- 
tions; and those, finally, who, moved by a desire to dis- 
‘cover the strange and enigmatic world that surrounds 
them, pass their time fulminating against the over- 
bureaucratized Soviet institutions and extolling the warm 
nature and great virtues of the Russian people—the 


Mr. Simon was formerly correspondent in Moscow for 
Le Figaro (Paris) and now covers the Balkans for the 
same newspaper. He is the author of Chers Soviétiques— 
Chroniques d’un expulsé sans rancune (Paris, Robert 
Laffont, 1962). 
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most sensitive, expressive, and hospitable of all peo- 


plese: 


Indeed, the warmth of the people and the harshness 
of the regime are the two factors that continuously con- 
front everyone, and particularly the journalists who have 
the thankless tas of reporting on a country still with- 
drawn in its own shell, still suffering from complexes 
that cast any foreigner in the role of a potential enemy 


or spy. 

While knowledge of the Russian language is essential 
to an understanding of the Soviet scene, it is not suff- 
cient of itself. Intellectually and emotionally, the Russian 
people—and their rulers—are so different from their 
Western counterparts that all comparisons are always 
partly false. A deeper knowledge of the country is neces- 
sary in order to appreciate Soviet life in all its nuances. 
That is why I considered myself very fortunate during 


my various professional stays in the USSR: not only do 
I speak Russian as well as I do French, but Slavic blood 
courses in my veins (my mother was the grand-niece of 
the Russian writer Goncharov) and Russia was the land 
of my childhood; I left there at the age of 12, having 
witnessed the October Revolution. 


This background helped me understand the Soviets, 
and they, I believe, appreciated what they called my 
spirit of objectivity. I always made sure that my facts 
were accurate, and then commented on them as freely as 
I deemed wise. This, indeed, is the golden rule of any 
foreign journalist working in the Soviet Union, but its 
practice is not as simple as it might appear. Soviet 
authorities consider only reports published in the official 
press as legitimate and reliable sources of information, 
and this as well as other restrictions explain the difficulty 
of reporting current Soviet events fully and promptly. 
Nevertheless, since Stalin’s death the opportunities for 
more adequate reporting from the USSR have increased 
considerably. 


MY FIRST TRIP to the Soviet Union as a special 
correspondent of a French newspaper took place in 
1954. I arrived with the Comédie Francaise and decided 
I would try on that occasion to visit the village, about 
100 miles south of Moscow, where I had spent my 
childhood. After waiting about two weeks, I received 
permission from L. F, Ilichev, who was then Head of 
the Press Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
to make the trip. Alone, without an interpreter, I set 
out first for Perimichl, a small town situated about five 
miles from my village. Upon my arrival there, the whole 
town of some 1,800 inhabitants confronted me as an 
intruder and potential spy. Old women who had known 
my grandmother refused to recognize me. Schoolboys 
stopped me in the street to ask whether I had official 
authorization to stay in the town. Representatives of 
the zspolkom (municipal council) urged that I return 
to Moscow, where ‘‘a visit is much pleasanter for a 
foreigner.’ On the second day the strain was relieved 
a bit for the first time. An old peasant woman from the 
village arrived and very cordially invited me to spend 
two weeks at Pokrovskoe: “The old people remember 
your grandmother’s kindness. They are expecting you 
and look forward to seeing you again... .” I was 
deeply touched. Nevertheless, I had to leave, and post- 
pone the visit to my childhood haunts. 

Five years later, in 1961, I made the pilgrimage again, 
this time accompanied by a Soviet colleague whom I had 
asked to come along so as to avoid a repetition of the 
earlier misunderstandings. The three days that followed 


were wonderful and heartwarming. The old kolkhozniki 
of the village surrounded me with affection and hos- 
pitality that did not falter for a minute. Suffused with 
childhood memories, I went from one izba (peasant 
room) to another, answering a thousand questions and 
filling myself on salted cucumbers, country omelettes, 
fruit and vodka. The news went from one end of the 
little village to the other: “The little barchuk, the son 
of our old landowner, came back to see us.”’ 


The chairman of the ko/khoz, a party member, who 
had come from the Smolensk region to reorganize the 
work on the land, gave me a guarded welcome. I still 
was, after all, a foreigner, a reporter for a “capitalist” 
daily, and the grandson of the prerevolutionary owner 
of the village. Nevertheless, after a few hours we be- 
came the best of friends. 
you came here with pure intentions to recapture your 
past. Make yourself at home here, do whatever you 


like... .” 


This freedom of movement on the £olkhoz gave me 
the opportunity to illustrate with concrete examples the 
agricultural difficulties about which Khrushchev had re- 
cently complained in a public speech. Yet I resisted the 
temptation because it seemed to me that by doing other- 
wise I would have betrayed the confidence which the 
village had placed in me. I limited myself therefore 
to describing the affectionate scenes that filled the course 
of my visit. 


“I can see,” he said, ‘‘that 


It is often said, and it is indeed quite true, that the 
Russians detest duplicity in human relations. I think 
that I got along in the Soviet Union as well as I did 
because I always expressed frankly, and sometimes 
brutally, my convictions, which are so much opposed to 
theirs; because I never missed an opportunity to point 
out their errors and the stupidity of some of their insti- 
tutions—particularly their propaganda, 


BOTH OVERLY SIMPLISTIC and overly shrill, 
Soviet propaganda endeavors to fix in people’s minds 
the image of a decadent bourgeois world in which 
horrible monsters—capitalists, imperialists, colonialists, 
bankers, priests, bloodthirsty soldiers and policemen— 
rule tyrannically over enslaved people. The graphic 
symbols of this childish propaganda are always the 
same: the big belly, the bestial face, the colonial helmet, 
the sword dripping blood, the aspergillum brandished 
as a club, represent the oppressors; and spindly legs 
of the undernourished, shackled hands and feet, fists 
outstretched and desperate mothers bearing sickly 
children, represent the exploited and oppressed. In 
contrast to this bourgeois inferno, Soviet life is pic- 
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tured as the best of all worlds. Everything in it, if not 
perfect, is at least worthy of admiration and especially 
rich in future promise. 

The naiveté and improbability of this propaganda 
is an effective argument in discussions with the Soviets. 
More and more they are inclined to admit: “Yes, we 
know that certain aspects of our propaganda are still 
a holdover from the Stalinist period.’ But then, in 
explanation of the persisting anti-Western campaign, 
they usually add that as soon as anti-Soviet propaganda 
in the West becomes less virulent, “we shall tone down 
our statements.” 


Censorship was another subject which invariably 
bothered the Soviets whenever it was brought up by 
Western journalists. Officially, in fact, its existence 
was denied. “We have only a literary service,” was 
the standard answer. But the thing was all too obvious, 
and it was easy for us to plead that without freedom 
of speech, which all the revolutionaries of the past 150 
years have defended, there is no professional dignity 
for a journalist. 

Censorship of the press had been practiced in Russia 
for over a century until it disappeared with the over- 
throw of the Tsarist regime in the 1917 February 
Revolution. The newly-won freedom did not last long, 
however. Following the Bolshevik seizure of power in 
the Revolution of October, the practice was reinstituted 
and eventually under Stalin evolved into the most 
highly developed system of thought control known in 
history. While after Stalin’s death censorship was 
relaxed somewhat, it remained in effect in all spheres, 
including outgoing dispatches of foreign correspondents 
in the USSR. All our reports, whether they were con- 
cerned with a soccer game or Khrushchev’s press con- 
ference, had to be delivered to a special window at the 
International Telegraph Office where they were held, 
usually for half an hour, but sometimes as long as six 
hours. The basic criteria applied by the censors were 
elementary: only official sources of information, i.e., 
Soviet newspapers and radio broadcasts, were to be 
used and considered legitimate; and as far as commen- 
taries were concerned, everything that could offend the 
USSR, its government and its citizens was to be avoided. 
These rules had, of course, a preventive effect as well. 
In order to avoid excessive delays in the sending of 
our dispatches, we censored ourselves, and omitted 
from our stories any imprudent words or remarks. 
Having to choose between absolute sincerity and meet- 
ing our deadlines, we chose toned-down reports trans- 
mitted in time. 

Prior censorship of outgoing dispatches was abol- 
ished in March 1961 and replaced by a check of 
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published reports, but the conditions of work for foreign 
journalists changed little as a result of it. We were 
then all the more at the mercy of the Press Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on which we de- 
pended for our visas and which prescribed the regula- 
tions governing our stay in Moscow. A_ report 
considered incorrect by the Press Department was 
enough to complicate seriously the day-to-day existence 
of a foreign correspondent, and the sanctions tacitly 
applied were much like the punishment meted out to a 
disobedient school boy. I remember the case of a col- 
league who, because he had written that censorship 
would be lifted for the Powers trial,* failed to receive 
his press card until a few minutes before the first hear- 
ing. Others, having published reports of which the 
Press Department disapproved, found themselves re- 
stricted for weeks to Moscow and its environs. A lady 
colleague of mine, who had proved to be too alert on 
previous occasions, was no longer invited to Kremlin 
receptions. ‘The number of journalists,’ she was told 
in all seriousness, “is limited because of the crowd. .. .” 


Some of the measures that the Soviets resorted to 
were truly shocking, but these may not have been 
inspired by the Press Department. One day during my 
stay in Moscow, I was surprised to read in the papers 
an elaborate account of nightly debauches allegedly 
organized by an American reporter, a photographer, in 
his hotel room. Nothing was left out in the story— 
even the quantities of alcohol consumed were given, 
and a list of accomodating girls who were said to have 
participated. As I later found out, the facts were much 
more modest: a few friends, all strangers in Moscow, 
had gathered occasionally around a bottle of whisky to 
talk about their experience and life at home. 


The latest among the insufferable acts of blackmailing 
that have come to my attention is the case of an Ameri- 
can lady reporter who was picked up drunk in the 
street one night by one of the Moscow sobering-up 
crews. A long story in Izvestia, illustrated with three 
“edifying” photographs, described the attention that 
had been given to the intoxicated reporter and hypo- 
critically lamented the misconduct of the Western press. 
All of us who were acquainted with the lady knew 
that she never drank and that she led an orderly and 
sensible life. Her astonishing misadventure was never 
explained. She had drunk two glasses of wine in the 
company of a couple of Russians whom she met in a 
restaurant. Shortly thereafter she found herself in the 


* The trial took place in August 1960, 7.e., seven months 


before prior censorship of outgoing news was permanently 
lifted —Ed. 


street completely intoxicated. . . . The only thing that 
is always clear in connection with such “revelations” in 
the press is the fact that the victim is forced to leave 
the USSR. These “exposures,” just as refusals to grant 
or extend visas, are less spectacular than outright expul- 
sion, but the effect is similar. 


EXPULSIONS HAVE the disadvantage that they gen- 
erally lead to retaliation, and they are therefore rarer. 
I happen to be among the relatively few Western news- 
men expelled from the USSR since World War II, and 
while I am not familiar with the circumstances  sur- 
rounding the expulsions of my colleagues, fundamental 
honesty compels me to say that in my own case the 
order precipitating my departure was the result of a 
misunderstanding, the tragicomic details of which need 
not be discussed here. Suffice it to say that the Soviet 
authorities stressed several times that my expulsion was 
not personal (the offending article was not written 
by me), and that three days after my departure they 
permitted me to return to Moscow in a private capacity 
in order to arrange for the transfer of my effects. 
While the suspension of censorship of outgoing news 
offered little new freedom to foreign correspondents 
in Moscow, our sources of information also failed to 
improve. Aside from the extremely rare press con- 
ferences given by Mr. Khrushchev (two during my 
two-years’ tour of duty in Moscow), no responsible 
Soviet official ever offered us any comments on Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. Whenever we sought 
information from the Press Department (by telephone 
only), the response was invariably the same: “We can 
tell you nothing. Read Pravda or Izvestia.’ Thus left 
to our own resources, we depended for our news stories 
as well as our commentaries on the boring Soviet news- 
papers. Needless to say, it required much imagination 
and knowledge of Communist mentality to find in these 
dogmatic, conformist texts material that would enlighten 
Western readers about contemporary Soviet life. 


This also explains why there was in Moscow such 
a spirit of solidarity among foreign journalists, even 
those belonging to rival newspapers. 
information and insight based on reading between the 
lines of the official stories helped us immeasurably in 
translating the phraseology of the Communist texts into 
comprehensible interpretive reports. At the same time, 
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while trying to act as perspicacious observers, we sought 
to avoid offending the regime so as to escape unnecessary 
difficulties and unpleasantness. 

One more obstacle which occasionally confronts 
foreign journalists in Moscow deserves mentioning. 


A Note to Our Readers 


The last issue of this journal (November-Decem- 
ber 1962) carried an item entitled “What Is a 
Crime?”, which told of a young Soviet citizen named 
Adolf Yosifovitch Yutson who was sentenced to four 
years of compulsory labor for leading a “parasitic” 
life. We asked our readers to define the crime for 
which Yutson had been sentenced, and “to point to 
any other civilized country boasting similar legal 
concepts.” Those who sent correct answefs were 
promised a bound copy of J. V. Stalin’s Problems 
of Leninism. 

To this date we have received quite a few answers, 
some of them of a most interesting and provocative 
nature. To appraise them we felt that the knowledge 
and views of an expert on Soviet law would be in 
order. Accordingly, we have asked Mr. Leon Lipson, 
Professor of Law at Yale University, and one of the 
foremost authorities on Soviet legal problems, to 
help us judge which correspondents are entitled 
to the prize. We have also written to Professor 
P. S. Romashkin, Director of the Institute of State 
and Law in Moscow, asking him to comment on the 
Yutson case, as well as on the wider ramifications 
of the articles by Messrs. Robert Conquest and 
Jeremy Azrael (respectively “Liberalization—A 
Balance Sheet” and “Is Coercion Withering Away?”) 
appearing in the same issue as our offer. The 
letters—including, we hope, a reply from Mr. 
Romashkin—and Mr. Lipson’s analysis will be pub- 
lished in the May-June issue of Problems of Com- 
munism. Further letters will be accepted until 
March 1. 

—The Editors 


Soviet officials have the nasty habit of too often con- 
fusing expressions of friendship for the Russian people 
and moderation in one’s utterances about the Soviet 
Union with approval of the Soviet system of govern- 
ment. And they are quick, given half an opportunity, 
to turn one into a Communist tool. The means em- 
ployed for this purpose are subtle and varied: admit 
that you have a certain amount of admiration for the 
children’s nurseries, and immediately you will be con- 
sidered a political sympathizer. That is why in the 
Soviet Union I always expressed approval in somewhat 
muted forms, adding usually that ‘we in the West can 
also show excellent accomplishments.” For every time 
I expressed approval, I felt my little finger caught in 
the awesome machinery of a political system which, in 
spite of the improvements of the post-Stalin decade, 
continues to conceive of men as termites without an 
individual will or purpose. 
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The “Cold War” on the Literary Front 


Part Ill: The Party and the Writers 


By David Burg 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This is the third and concluding part of Mr. Burg’s survey of Soviet literary 
life since Stalin's death. In the first (“Fhe Writers’ Underground,” July-August 1962), the au- 
thor depicted the subterranean sector of the literary scene; the second (“Groups, Trends, Genres,” 
September-October 1962) dealt with the various groupings among Soviet writers, and with their 
literary and political credos.. The last part traces the attempts of the liberal and radical men 
of letters to broaden the area of creative freedom—attempts that have been partially succesful, 
in spite of the determination of the Communist Party and the so-called “dogmatist’” writers to 
preserve the essentials of totalitarian controls over the arts. 


THE TWO PRECEDING articles dealt with the lively 
growth and multi-faceted development of Soviet litera- 
ture in the post-Stalin decade. But if we supposed that 
neither books, magazines nor underground manu- 
scripts were reaching us from the Soviet Union and 
that we were receiving only official Soviet pronounce- 
ments on literature, we would have the impression that 
nothing essential had changed as compared to Zhdanov’s 
day. The new party program has merely rearranged the 
same old phrases, advocating, in effect, the continuation 
of Stalinist traditions in respect to art, and official 
Soviet criticism constantly reiterates these clichés.1 


Soviet censorship has also theoretically remained 
immutable. The crude word “censorship” never appears 
in print, and indeed making sure that it never does is 
one of the functions of the establishment which with 
bureaucratic modesty calls itself the Chief Administra- 
tion for Literary Affairs and Publishing (Glavlit). As 


Formerly a student at Moscow University, Mr. Burg is 
now a Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge University, 
and has published numerous articles in recent years on 
Soviet literary and political problems. His three articles 
for this journal, considerably enlarged, will be published 
as a book later this year by F. A. Praeger, New York. 
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a matter of fact, this word has not been used in public 
documents since 1925. Under Soviet rule the censor 
has become for the first time in the history of Russia 
the judge not only of what is politically permissible, 
but also of the esthetic qualities of literature. His pre- 
rogatives in this respect are enormous, inasmuch as 
there is no formal appeal of censorship decisions to any 
state judicial organ, although in fact there are protests 
from time to time—at no small risk—through party 
channels. 

The enormous authority of Glavlit and the general 
party line on questions of art are thus probably the 
most longlasting constants in the system of controls 
over literature. Yet to say that is not to define the 


1See the new CPSU program in Kommunist (Moscow), No. 
16, 1961. On p. 95 the reader will find the party’s statement 
on culture and art, to wit: “In the art of socialist realism, 
which is based on the principle of party-mindedness and 
kinship with people, bold pioneering in the artistic depiction 
of life goes hand in hand with the cultivation and development 
of the progressive traditions of world culture. . . . The highroad 
of literature and art lies . . . through faithful . . . depiction of 
the richness and versatility of socialist reality, through inspired 
and vivid portrayal of all that is new and genuinely Com- 
munist, and exposure of all that hinders the progress af 
society ...” etc., etc. 


relationship between the writer and the party, for there 
is one other factor to be considered—namely, the ever- 
changing political climate in the USSR. That this 
factor plays an all-important role was demonstrated 
dramatically in March 1953, when the paranoiac tyrant 
died, and when a new political atmosphere began to 
take shape—an atmosphere which also affected the 
creative artist and his relations with the bureaucrats 
above him. 

By October of that year, at the 14th plenum of the 
administrative board of the Writers’ Union, liberal voices 
were heard in the open for the first time in many years. 
Simultaneously, A. Fadeyev was replaced as first secre- 
tary of the Union by Alexei Surkov. Although Surkov 
was no less orthodox, this change introduced the first 
element of instability into Stalinist literary monolithism. 
In December, Vladimir Pomerantsev and other critics 
of the literary monthly Novy mir sensed that a new 
literature had now become politically possible, and they 
even predicted its character: “In a year or two, you (the 
teaders) will get genuine art. . . . Books should be 
written about people. . . . Introduce real conflict into 
novels.”? Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel The Thaw, the name 
by which this whole historic period is now known, 
began to appear in print in May 1954. 


“L’affaire Pomerantsev”’ 


In order to describe the conditions in which Soviet 
literature developed in the last ten years, one must by 
tights begin with “‘l’affaire Pomerantsev,” for this 
episode established a certain precedent in the official 
treatment of deviationists, a precedent which has con- 
tinued to operate to the present day. 

At first, the familiar Zhdanov circuit was traveled: a 
demand for humanization of literature, followed by a 
party outburst,? and then by self-criticism on the part 
of the editor of the wayward publication.t However, 
there were new elements which should have been obvious 
to potential deviationists. The first anti-Pomerantsev 
writings were moderate in tone, and surprisingly some 
students and younger Soviet intellectuals were permitted 
to rebut these with defenses in print,® so that by the 


2See this author’s article in the September-October 1962 issue 
of Problems of Communism, p. 33. 
3“Under the Banner of Socialist Realism,” 
Pravda, May 25, 1954. 

£“For a High Ideological Content of Our Literature’ (edi- 
torial), Literaturnaia gazeta (referred to henceforth as LG), 
Moscow, August 17, 1954. 

5 Komsomolskaia pravda (referred to henceforth as KP), Mos- 
cow, March 17, 1954. 


by A. Surkov, 


time the party took action some six months later, what 
had at first been an “error” of a single writer had now 
come to be shared by a dozen. 

Furthermore, the administrative measures that were 
finally taken were of a most unusual kind. Although 
Pomerantsev’s article was declared to have been directed 
“against the foundations of our literature,”® the Central 
Committee did not interfere directly in the matter. It 
supported the Writers’ Union resolution condemning the 
Novyz mur literary critics but did not enforce any puni- 
tive measures, largely as a result of divergencies of 
opinion in the collective leadership. These divergencies 
were not the only reason for the absence of a definitive 
verdict. Having abandoned mass terror, the leadership 
also had doubts about its ability to carry out such a 
verdict. Since the party feared silence or even direct 
resistance from the writers and did not dare gamble its 
full authority on condemning them, the writers had an 
opportunity to extend their freedom. 

The Union of Writers resolution against Novyi mir 
established still another important precedent. Pomeran- 
tsev was compared with the “‘anti-patriotic critics— 
cosmopolitans and nihilists’”” of 1948-50,7 but the Novy 
mir group was represented “‘merely’’ as straying in good 
conscience, though far and dangerously—a mistake 
which should be rectified in the future. Their writings 
were not banned. Tvardovsky was removed from Novy 
mir and forced to recant; yet he was not declared alien 
to Soviet literature as were Mikhail Zoshchenko, Anna 
Akhmatova, and others in the past. The liberals emerged 
from the first literary battle of the post-Stalin era with 
honor if not with glory. This new approach to “ideo- 
logical errors’ rather than crimes and the lack of a 
“Central Committee resolution on literature’ became the 
political foundation for the creation of a “new literature” 
(see this author’s article in the September-October 1962 
issue) and for the unending dispute between liberals 
and dogmatists. 


The Second Congress and its Aftermath 


In December 1954 the Second Congress of the 
Writers’ Union convened—the first in twenty years. It 
was preceded by two great discussions. The first, in 
which the poets Bergholtz, Aliger and Selvinski 
defended ‘‘self-expression,”’ was treated in the author's 
previous article referred to above. The second discussion 
concerned the important question of methods of party 


6 Surkov, op. cit. 
7 A. Surkov, “A Word of a Writer,’ Oktiabr (Moscow), No. 
7, 1954. 
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SHORTCOMING IN CREATIVITY. This author 
He didn't even imagine it 
necessary to ask the director to become his collaborator... . 


Caption: 
doesn't have imagination: 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), December 10, 1957. 


control in literature. Everyone agreed that these methods 
suffered from excessive bureaucracy, embodied in the 
Chief Administration for Control of Entertainment and 
Repertoire (Glavrepertkom), a committee of four which 
was supposed to approve all Soviet plays and film 
scenarios. The Glavrepertkom was accused of having 
created a permanent bottleneck which permitted only 
a few of the manuscripts submitted to it ever to reach 
the stage or screen. As early as October 1953 two 
orthodox playwrights began to campaign for its liquida- 
tion,® and as a result the functions of Glavrepertkom 
were handed over to theater managers and regular cen- 
sorship organs. By mid-1954 it became clear that the 
party intended to make the Writers’ Union its chief 
instrument of regimentation. Although a group of 
notable literary figures advocated abolition of the Union, 
the party had no difficulty in maintaining the leading 
role of its main “transmission belt in literature.’’® The 
question of its fate did not even come up at the Second 
Congress. 

In historical perspective, the most important achieve- 
ment at this Congress was the “struggle for quality’’—a 
subject which was widely broached for the first time, 
and which has remained almost the major trump card 


8B. Lavernev and K. Pimenov, in LG, Oct. 15, 1953. 
9B. Kaverin and others, “To Fellow Workers,” LG, Oct. 26, 
1954. 
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and chief slogan of the liberals. As a whole the Congress 
confirmed the status quo that had come into being in 
1953-54. The schism between the literary bureaucrats 
and some of the best writers was established—the 
immutability of the party’s ideological principles was 
opposed by artistic deviations from these principles. The 
party, as supreme arbiter, would correct “‘errors” and 
ban the more radical works of deviationists, but it would 
not interfere in the fate of every individual literary 
work. It might even cautiously support the slogan of 
“quality,” but no amount of quality would save an 
artistic work if it were ideologically incorrect. 

On the basis of this status quo, great changes occurred 
in Soviet literature during the next two and a half years. 


‘In the atmosphere of greater tolerance and hopeful antic- 


ipation, Dudintsev was writing Not By Bread Alone, 
which with the other works of the literary almanac 
Literaturnaia Moskva would constitute the political and 
artistic platform of the radical opposition a few months 
later. These works could not have been written earlier 
because no one could have dreamed of their ever being 
published and they were not meant to be kept in a 
locked desk drawer. Without the 1955 pause, they 
simply would not have been ready “on the spot’’ during 
the few short months of disarray at the top and unrest 
below between the 20th Congress of the CPSU in 
February 1956 and the expulsion of the “anti-party” 
group in June 1957. 


The Emergence of Revisionism 


These new literary trends began to emerge, then, as 
we have seen in Part IJ. At the same time lively dis- 
cussions were going on in the Writers’ Union club, in 
magazine editorial offices and in universities. Little was 
written about them, but this author was present on many 
such occasions. Normal human relations, which for 
many years had been disrupted through fear and sus- 
Picion, were now being slowly restored. It became 
possible to distinguish conservatives from liberals. For 
the first time broader, undogmatic views on art were 
publicly defended. The first cautious exchange of “‘re- 
visionist’’ ideas, both native and imported from Poland 
and Hungary, took place. In the words of Lifera- 
turnaia gazeta, there was great talk about a “general 
amnesty for all ideas.”’1° Even the principle of partiinost 
(“‘party-mindedness’”) came under doubt.1! Finally, 


10 “Keep High the Banner of Ideological Content’’ (editorial), 
LG, April 26, 1955. 

11K. Simonov’s speech at the conference of Moscow writers, 
LG, May 5, 1955. 


1955 saw the rehabilitation of many executed writers, 
such as I. Babel and A. Vesyoli. 


At the very end of the year, Kommunist, in pre- 
paring the ground for Khrushchev’s campaign against 
Malenkov, declared that Malenkov’s formula on the 
main manifestation of partiinost in art, which he had 
elaborated at the 19th Party Congress in October 1952, 
was invalid.* At the 20th Congress, the unmasking 
of the “‘cult of personality” and of Stalin’s political 
methods was taken by the liberals as signifying a split 
with totalitarianism in general, although Khrushchev 
himself, in both his secret and public speeches, made it 
clear that this was far from being the case. The liberals, 
however, interpreted the 20th Congress in their own 
way, many going so far as to believe that they were 
witnessing the dying gasps of the old methods of 
totalitarian control in the arts. These vague hopes, and 
with them the formulation of new principles aimed at 
expanding the freedom of the individual at the expense 
of the state, came to be known as revisionism. 


“Literature should not be the handmaiden of politics” 
was one of the main demands of 1956-57 revisionism. 
Five years later at the 22nd Party Congress, N. Gribachev 
accurately summed up the situation: 


At that time there were advanced, sometimes by the 
Communists, demands for the liquidation of the party 
influence on literature, even demands to publish every- 
thing just as it is written, without editors, since, as one of 
the spokesman stated, “a writer has a right to nonsense”.15 


In such an atmosphere an attempt actually to get rid 
of party guardianship was only natural. Two years 
before that, the writers had tried to cut the party ‘‘trans- 
mission belts” by disbanding the Writers’ Union. Now, 
under the leadership of V. Kaverin, some of them 
decided to set up a parallel organization independent 
of the powers-that-be. It was formed around the 
almanac Literaturnaia Moskva with the purpose of pro- 
viding oppositionist writers with a platform for rela- 
tively free expression. It succeeded spectacularly. If 
1956 as a whole was the year of social soul-searching, 
Kaverin’s independent publication was its most articulate 
and radical mouthpiece. The writers’ main theme was 
the discrepancy between the propaganda image of 
Soviet society, the ideals on which it is allegedly based, 
as well as the notions of “good society’ in general, on 
the one hand, and Soviet reality on the other. This 
meant, of course, the emergence of the socio-critical 


12“On the Problem of Typicality in Literature and Art’ 
(editorial), Kommunist, No. 18, 1955. 

13 “Speech of Comrade N. M. Gribachev at the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU,” Pravda, October 28, 1961. 


school, which was depicted by this author in Part II of 
this series. 

In 1956 the revisionists did not have enough time 
to create their own theory of art. Their first step was 
to reject “socialist realism’ as bankrupt.1* Stalinist art 
was criticized as narrow, dogmatic and given to ‘‘var- 
nishing reality’—in simple language, a lie.1® The 
revisionists came out for what might be termed the 
“Pomerantsev program’’—sincerity of the writer, many- 
sided experimentation, search for truth in all its com- 
plexity. Soviet intellectual life might have seemed 
relatively free at this time, but of course, even during 
the months of greatest revisionist activity, the party 
did not back out of the literary struggle. As the works 
of the revisionists appeared in print, they were subjected 
to severe criticism.1® Nevertheless the new literature 
made such a profound impression that even the con- 
servatives recognized its “thermonuclear impact’’;!7 it 
enjoyed such wide support that it seemed that nothing 
could impede its development. 

At the New Year’s reception (1957) in the Kremlin, 
Khrushchev’s post-Hungary defense of Stalinism as a 
social system, despite his criticisms of Stalin’s methods, 
clearly reinforced the party’s position over the arts. 
Attacks on the revisionists began to grow sharper, and 
in March 1957 a plenum of the board of the Moscow 
branch of the Writers’ Union was convened. Instead of 
repenting, as might have been expected, the writers— 
on the assumption that the impact of their works had 
provided them with a position of strength—mounted a 
counteroffensive. According to Literaturnaia gazeta, 
for instance, Kaverin displayed sharp impatience toward 
criticism, although he himself did not moderate his 
utterances and even threatened to sue his opponents. 
Dudintsev too, did not mince words: 


I think that we might be permitted to try to swim on our 
own like young swimmers, in the hope that we do not 
drown. But, alas, I always feel on myself a leash by 
which sometimes children are led around. And it prevents 
me from swimming. 


Khrushchev Speaks Up 


At the March plenum the group of Soviet men of 
letters thus openly challenged the authority of the 
party—an authority that had already been seriously 


14 See LG of November 17, 1956, and countless other papers. 
15 §. Shtut, “At the Map of Our Literature,’ Novyi mir (hence 
forth referred to as NM), Moscow, No. 9, 1956. 

16 See, for instance, N. Kriuchkov, ‘““On the Novel ‘Not By 
Bread Alone’, Izvestia (Moscow), Dec. 2, 1956. 

17 L. Sobolev in LG, May 22, 1957. 
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damaged by the factional struggles which took place 
in the wake of the Hungarian and Polish ‘‘Octobers.”’ 
The CPSU Presidium, however, closed ranks in the face 
of the direct challenge and firmly called the rebels 
to order. In a series of meetings between party leaders 
and the rebellious writers in the course of 1957, 
Khrushchev made speeches (released only several 
months later, in drastically ‘‘doctored” form) ,"® threaten- 
ing the writers with serious reprisals unless they mended 
their ways. The atmosphere of one such gathering— 
the Third Plenum of the administrative board of the 
Writers’ Union, which took place in May—may be 
gauged from Khrushchev’s own comments about it: 


At that time the lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
and the rain poured . .. and not only in the sky. It 
really was that way. At that time we had a big, candid, 
and—why deny it—sharp conversation concerning the 
most vital problems in the development of literature and 
art.19 


This, to be sure, does not tell the whole story. Ac- 
cording to eyewitnesses—who for understandable rea- 
sons cannot be identified here—Khrushchev shook his 
fist and stomped his feet. The Communist Party, he 
exclaimed, had drawn lessons from the Hungarian 
event and would not permit Soviet writers to act as 
the Hungarian writers had: if the Hungarian leaders had 
settled accounts with a dozen writers, there would have 
been no “‘counterrevolution.”’ Let their Soviet colleagues 
remember that “our hand would not tremble.’”’ At this 
point, according to the account, the poetess Margerita 
Aliger fainted. Kommunist indirectly confirmed the 
reports some weeks later: ““The events in Hungary have 
demonstrated the consequences of ignoring the Leninist 
principles in guiding literature and art.” ° 

Khrushchev’s published speeches dwelt in detail on 
Stalin’s ‘‘positive role” and mentioned his errors only 
casually. He emphatically denied that Soviet literature 
varnished reality and asserted that, even under the late 
leader, Stalin prizes had been awarded to writers who 
reflected ‘‘what is positive in our life’’; moreover, he 
said, the party would continue to support these very 
writers. But Khrushchev understood that a return to 
Stalinism without mass terror was impossible. Ergo, he 
laid down two conditions for the writers: first, Soviet 
reality as a whole must not appear too dark; second, 
exposing its negative side should contribute to the prog- 


18 N. Khrushchev, “For a Close Tie of Literature and Art with 
the Life of the People,’’ LG, August 28, 1957. 

19 N. Khrushchev, ‘““Toward New Successes in Literature and 
Art,’ Kommunist, No. 7, 1961. 

20*'For Leninist Principleness in Questions of Literature and 
Art” (editorial), Kommunist, No. 10, 1957, p. 15. 
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ress of society in the direction in which the party leads 
it. In addition, although the First Secretary emphasized 
that art should primarily educate the builders of com- 
munism, he did not completely reject lyrical themes 
and everyday life, as the extreme conservatives would 
have preferred. Exploration of the “world of feeling” 
would now be tolerated, if not welcomed. Still more 
important was the fact that Khrushchev did not suspect 
anybody of criminal intentions: at most he accused some 
writers of mistakes. 


For the next few years, therefore, the idea of the 
consolidation of all writers on the basis of party 
principles became the main official slogan. What it 
meant was that those who had made “revisionist” 
errors should renounce them and expiate their guilt 
through “proper” creative work, while the party and 
the orthodox writers, in their turn, would not reproach 
the offenders for the past; in fact, the latter would 
be given the opportunity to live “‘normal’’ lives, to work, 
and even to enjoy the honors that the party bestowed 
upon its loyal followers. Furthermore, the Central 
Committee would not issue resolutions excommunicating 
the sinners (like Zoshchenko and Akhmatova in 1946). 


The “Conspiracy of Silence” 


The new policy amounted to an attempt to hold on to 
the status quo of 1954-55. Yet it also offered the writers 
greater hope that the measure of freedom they had won 
would gradually be extended in the future. It was 
no doubt this feeling of optimism that emboldened 
the writers in their struggle against the bureaucracy 
and inspired them, at the May 1957 plenum referred to 
above, to resort to what will long be remembered as a 
“conspiracy of silence.” On the very first day of the 
plenum, conspicuous by their absence from the rostrum 
were nearly all of the well-known writers, and certainly 
all those prominent in the revisionist movement. Days 
went by, but none of those most immediately under 
attack spoke up, although they had often been summoned 
indirectly. Despite thinly-veiled threats in a speech by 
L. Sobolev and heavy pressure exerted behind the scenes, 
not one of the revisionist authors of Novyi mir and 
Literaturnaia Moskva spoke at the plenum. In March 
1957 the party authority had been challenged loudly; 
now it was challenged by silence. 


Because of the courage of the challengers, the May 
1957 plenum sowed the seeds of an eventual retreat by 
the party, although the initial response, which in fact 
prevailed during the next one and a half to two years, 
was that of a “hard line”. To be sure, the party did 


not attempt to direct every detail of literary activity, nor 
did it put under suspicion of treason even the most 
extreme oppositionists, as had been done in Stalin’s 
time; but both these thankless tasks were assigned to the 
old and new conservatives in editorial and administra- 
tive positions. The party openly protected the clique of 
militant reactionaries headed by L. Sobolev and V. 
Kochetov, who had advanced themselves in the post- 
Stalin period. In his anti-revisionist novel (or shall we 
say pamphlet?), The Brothers Yershov, Kochetov had 
equated even the most modest liberalism with counter- 
revolution. 

The creation of a new organization—the Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR—was entrusted to these arch- 
conservatives. Officially, the Union was merely an 
organization of writers of the Russian Federation, but 
actually it was created by the administrative apparatus 
to struggle against revisionism and liberalism with the 
assistance of weak and obedient provincial writers. 

In October-November of 1958, the Pasternak storm 
broke. The campaign against the Nobel prize laureate 
did not differ from the most spiteful and hysterical 
campaigns of the Zhdanov era except that, in comparing 
Pasternak to a pig,?1 the typical vulgarity of the new 
Khrushchevian style was expressed. The conservatives’ 
purpose was clear: they used the Doctor Zhivago 
affair to create an atmosphere of fear among the writers. 
For example, contact with Pasternak and circulating 
his manuscript caused two young poets to be expelled 
from the Komsomol and sent to the virgin lands.?? 

In such an atmosphere the constituent congress of the 
RSFSR Union of Writers convened in December 1958 
after fifteen months of preparation by the extreme 
reactionaries. No one would have been surprised if, as 
in Stalin’s time, it had turned into an orgy of con- 
fession. However, nothing of the kind took place. 
Instead, what occurred was a broadening of the “‘con- 
spiracy of silence’ on the part of most of the first-rate 
writers. Their reaction to a year and a half of being 
bullied had proven the reverse of what the terrorizers 
had anticipated: in the face of the threat of literary 
“re-Zhdanovization,” they had shown a far greater soli- 
darity even than in 1956-57. The “hard policy’ had 
thus turned out to be a two-edged sword. True, it 
could suppress open revisionism; but the majority of 
writers except the hard-core conservatives had simply 
tried to avoid active participation in the organizational 


21 See the speech of the First Secretary of the Komsomol in 
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work of the literary unions. In other words, the “trans- 
mission belts’’ stopped transmitting, and excessively 
harsh control of literature threatened to become its 
opposite—the absence of control. 

And so, the party leaders learned their lesson from 
the “‘‘conspiracy of silence’: total submission of the 
writers could not be achieved without physical terror. 
Further, the Pasternak affair taught them that if they 
were not able to cut off a writer’s contact with the 
outside world unless they threatened him with death, 
the courage of that one writer, put in the position of 
an outcast with nothing to lose, could cause con- 
siderable damage to their prestige. Yet, if a writer could 
be attracted by concessions, then the risk of such ‘‘Paster- 
nak affairs’ might be lessened in the future, if not 
eliminated. The party therefore decided that the tough 
policy of suppressing open revisionism had been over- 
played, at least temporarily. The comparative modera- 
tion of the literary bureaucrats at the RSFSR Congress 
of Writers was an expression of the new course. 


Setback for the Conservatives 


As always with a shift in policy, the party got rid of 
those “‘guilty” of carrying out yesterday’s orders. Now, 
however, they were merely removed from key positions 
and not sent to concentration camps as in the old days. 
In March 1959, for example, the arch-conservative 
V. Kochetov was removed from his post as editor-in- 
chief of Literaturnaia gazeta. And at the Third All- 
Union Congress of Writers in May 1959, the chief over- 
seer of Soviet literature, A. Surkov, was sacrificed on 
the altar of reconciliation. This No. 1 anti-revisionist 
was replaced as First Secretary of the Union of Writers 
by Konstantin Fedin, who still occupies that post. Un- 
like Surkov, Fedin is not an apparatchik, but a writer, 
a brilliant though superficial stylist and an intellectual 
of the old school who has adapted himself to the 
Soviet regime. Fedin may be characterized as the most 
moderate of liberals, and his appointment should have 
facilitated a reconciliation of the opposition with the 
Union. 

But despite all concessions, the opposition did not 
make peace. The ‘“‘conspiracy of silence’ partially 
continued: many important oppositionists refused to 
appear on the podium of the Third Congress—Ehren- 
burg, Simonov, Aliger, Dudintsev, Kaverin and others, 
all of whom had appeared at the Second Congress in 
1954 (with the exception of the then still unknown 
Dudintsev). Even more interesting was the fact that 
those “‘liberals’’ who did decide to speak by no means 
accepted unequivocally the conditions offered them. In 
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contrast to the official theme of the congress—the 
creation of works on a contemporary theme in Khrush- 
chev’s spirit of “strengthening the ties of literature 
with the life of the people’—they advocated artistic 
quality and craftsmanship. This was exemplified by the 
speech of Semyon Kirsanov, one of the chief heroes of 
1956 and author of the poem “The Seven Days of the 
Week.” 23 In contrast to the “silent ones,” he admitted 
in the most general terms the correctness of party 
criticism; however, his speech was devoted not to what 
the party considered most important—contemporary life 
—hbut to a severe criticism of the state of literary 
affairs. He stated: 


Our discussions about raising the level of artistic crafts- 
manship have the character of incantations. Actually we 
are faced with two serious obstacles. The first is the 
systematic propaganda of bad and mediocre works and 
the unrestrained praise of stereotyped novels, short stories, 
poems and verses without individuality. The criterion 
of quality is lost. The second obstacle is the critics’ 
constant and frequent rebukes to writers and poets who 
want to use colors in the spectrum other than grey. This 
is sometimes called naturalism, sometimes formalism; we 
have many terms for this. Is this lack of tolerance for 
novelty, for the unexpected, for daring and sharp descrip- 
tion, really necessary for communism? I think not.24 


In this attack on Stalinist greyness, Kirsanov was 
supported by Tvardovsky, the editor of Novyi mir, 
whose speech resounded with a real sense of crisis and 
with the stubborn determination of the liberals to 
change the situation: 


We can no longer live like this—we must say to our 
literary yesterday and even to our literary today—we will 
not live like this... . In the sphere of spiritual activity, 
in particular literature and art, the preference is always 
only for quality.25 


The majority of literary propagandists, bewildered by 
the concessions made to the liberals and confused by the 
fall of yesterday’s pillars of power, A Surkov and V. 
Kochetov, preferred to rehash the latest Central Com- 
mittee directives, pretending that no opposition existed. 

The speech of “the best friend of Soviet literature” 
(the new title given to Nikita Khrushchev) was con- 
tradictory to the mth degree and can scarely be ex- 
plained by the peculiarities of his personal thought 
processes. Rather, his inconsistency reflected the extra- 
ordinary ambiguity of the position which the party was 
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forced to assume in the face of unceasing literary 
opposition: on the one hand, it lured the writer with 
the carrot of concessions and vague promises of a 
better future; on the other, it drove them with the 
stick of threats and with neo-Stalinist slogans con- 
stantly repeated by the conservative elements. Playing 
on both hope and intimidation, the party counted on 
obtaining from the writers something that would be 
real art and also would educate the ‘masses’ in the 
required spirit instead of ‘“‘corrupting’” them. 


Tug of War 


From the spring of 1959 to the spring of 1962, a 
balance of power prevailed in Soviet literature. The 
literary renaissance continued; the liberals gradually 
succeeded in taking over some editorial-administrative 
positions: for example, they became dominant in the 
propaganda bureau for artistic literature, which organ- 
ized appearances of writers before mass audiences. As a 
result, Ye Yevtushenko, A Voznesensky and many other 
poets appeared in public and strengthened their fame 
and popularity. The publication of the “Short Literary 
Encyclopedia’ was also undertaken by the liberals; in 
it the majority of Stalinist writers received highly 
uncomplimentary evaluations while social criticism and 
avant-garde poetry were cautiously defended. 

On the other hand, every significant work of new 
literature and every step forward by the progressives 
evoked a bitter response from the conservatives. The 
entire history of these three years is one of unending 
skirmishes between the ‘‘leftists’’ and “rightists,”’ both 
in the evaluation of individual works and on general 
questions. The difficult goal which the party set for 
itself was to avoid abandoning the conservatives, who 
were politically compromised and creatively impotent, 
while not permitting either too much hopelessness or 
too much hope in the liberal circles. In order to achieve 
this, the party armed itself in the literary “cold war” 
with the tactic well known to Western diplomats— 
“blowing hot and cold.” 

Among the most interesting developments during 
this period was an interview which Ilya Ehrenburg gave 
to the extreme “right” newspaper Literatura i zhizn. 
His radical, straightforward and unequivocal repudia- 
tion of the esthetic foundations of Soviet art probably 
has no equal in all of post-Stalin polemics. According 
to Ehrenburg, the subject matter has no significance in 
real literature. “A writer can be inspired by the building 
of a huge dam and by the first wail of a child.” And 
this at a time when the party insisted on books about 


contemporary life! ‘“The secrets of the human heart, the 
region of emotions’ Ehrenburg considered to be within 
the compass of literature—as though he had never 
heard of the ‘‘magnificent feats of labor by the Soviet 
people’”” as the basic subject. Speaking about the 
“spiritual impoverishment of people working on the 
perfection of complex machines,’ he contrasted the 
official thesis that ‘‘art must educate builders of com- 
munism’’ with his own thesis that ‘‘art must spiritually 
enrich.” Said Ehrenburg: 


Leo Tolstoy astounds us most of all in those works which 
do not try to instruct. . . . From a practical standpoint, 
what are we taught by Pushkin’s poem “I remember a 
wonderful moment”? You can hardly answer that ques- 
tion easily. In my opinion it spiritually enriches a person. 


The long interview concluded with a call to art “which 
is authentic and human, which does not record life or 
rewrite what has been written.’’?¢ 

If the conservative Literatura i zhizn opened its pages 
to such heretical statements, it was of course not done 
out of sympathy for them. On the contrary, there 
was an element of provocation in the journal’s invitation 
to Ehrenburg. He was asked questions which he could 
not refuse to answer: he could either repeat common- 
places and thereby capitulate, or he could openly pro- 
claim an oppositionist program at the risk of a great 
scandal. Ehrenburg took the risk, but the provocation 
failed. Agitprop refused to take notice of the interview, 
at least publicly, and the conservatives did not achieve 
their aim of causing a scandal which would intimidate 
the liberals. 

Literatura i zhizn then openly attacked the leftists, 
especially their fundamental slogan of artistic quality. 
While it did not deny the need for quality, two of its 
leading contributors protested that several editorial staffs 
were rejecting manuscripts which were “ideologically 
and politically correct’’ merely because they were not 
“outstanding.” In their opinion, everything “‘correct”’ 
should be published. Alexander Tvardovsky, conven- 
iently quoting certain parts of Khrushchev’s recent 
declarations, retorted to this by calling the authors of the 
Literatura i zhizn article ‘‘conscious opponents of the 
party’s decisions in questions of literature” (entirely 
unjustified), and accusing them of ‘‘preaching greyness 
and mediocrity’’ (more than justified) .27 

An endless debate then broke out in the press, with 
most of the protagonists repeating previous arguments. 
On January 9, 1960, Pravda published a decree of the 
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Central Committee on “strengthening propaganda, edu- 
cational and agitational work,’ which among other 
things was directed against nonconformist elements in 
the Soviet intelligentsia. As though anticipating this, 
Literaturnaia gazeta at the end of November, two and 
one half months after printing Tvardovsky’s article, had 
criticized itself for underestimating ‘‘the ideological 
position of the writer as the decisive factor in evaluating 
a work of art.’ This was a retreat, but the newspaper 
did not reject the chief requisite—artistry. 

The end of the debate came only in July 1960, when 
Mikhail Suslov spoke at the traditional summer meeting 
of party leaders and writers. The fact that on this 
occasion the most dogmatic member of the leadership 
spoke shows clearly how the ideological temperature had 
dropped after the January decree. As expected, Suslov 
supported Literatura i zhizn, calling for a “‘solicitous 
attitude toward writers who portray new phenomena in 
life’’—that is, depict life as the party wanted it to be 
depicted—even though their works were artistically 
imperfect. This was a direct denial of quality as the 
most important thing in literature.?° 

The resolution of the quarrel in favor of the con- 
servatives did not, however, signify their final victory. 
The promulgation of a policy line, even by Suslov, no 
longer meant its absolute realization. In the first place, 
it could be resisted by taking advantage of differences 
of opinion within the party leadership. Secondly, the 
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The Party’s Position 


Sometimes they {the writers and men of the arts] 
say: Let us create as we wish, do not force injunc- 
tions upon us, do not restrict us. Hence the 


demand for art shows without juries, books with- 
out editors, the artist’s right to display, without 
intermediaries, anything he wishes. Here we have 
essentially nothing but an attempt to obtain an 
utterly unrestricted opportunity to force upon the 


people a swollen, subjectivist arbitrariness... . 
It is the great fortune of our art that the party, 
expressing the vital interests of the people and 
basing its entire activity on the most progressive 
Weltanschauung, determines the tasks and direc- 
tion of art. 


—From a speech of CPSU Central Committee 
Secretary L. F. Ilyichev to writers and 
December 22, 1962. 
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policy could be quietly sabotaged, without coming out 
against it directly. The virtual sabotage of neo-Stalinist 
directives became the basic tactic of the liberals after 
the Third Congress. 


What Price Creativity? 


Within the limits of the party’s tolerance, some 
opportunities were found for creative work, for a 
broadening of themes, and for experimentation with 
form. The slogan of the time became the title of a poem 
by M. Aliger, “Write!” Write and don’t quarrel, 
because a work of art is by nature ambiguous, vague, and 
at the same time particularly convincing, whereas a po- 
lemical article is always too precise and therefore vulner- 
able. Write and confront the powers-that-be with the 
fait accompli of a novel or poem which is more difficult 
to reject than even the most refined theory. Thus, until 
the 22nd Party Congress, the frontal attack on the 
official aesthetics gave way to a flanking movement. But 
all this should not be taken too literally. The liberals 
did not completely withdraw from all debates; they 
merely took part in some of them with a greater show 
of caution. 

One such debate which began in 1959 and continues 
to the present time has been between the “physicists 
and lyricists’—terms taken from the lines by the poet 
Boris Slutsky: “Somehow physicists are honored, some- 
how lyricists are out of favor.”’° Echoing at times the 
discussion in the West about ‘‘the two cultures,” the 
main theme of the debate is whether art or, more 
broadly, “useless” humanitarian culture has a place in 
the life of industrial man. For the conservatives, culture 
equals the official ideology, whereas for the liberals 
contemporary Soviet culture, most of all art, does not 
satisfy those human demands which it ought to satisfy. 
As Ehrenburg implied, art and culture should spiritually 
enrich man, and youth should be educated esthetically, 
not ideologically and politically.31 For those of us who 
are observing the literary situation in post-Stalinist 
Russia, one result of this debate should be clear: it has 
shown that prohibiting “real’’ art evoked not only a 
heightened interest in it, but also a fundamentally anti- 
esthetic reaction. 

Another great debate which developed after the Third 
Congress of Writers and which also has not yet been 
resolved concerns tradition, innovation, and contem- 
porary style—questions which had not been raised for 


80 B. Slutsky, “Physicists and Lyricists,’’ LG, Oct. 13, 1959. 
31], Ehrenburg, “About the Moon, Earth and Heart,’ LG, 
January 1, 1960. 
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a long time. Everything is clear for the “socialist 
realists,”” at least in theory: tradition is Russian realism; 
contemporary style is writing like Tolstoy, only better; 
and innovation, in the words of a Pravda editorial, 
consists of “Communist ideology and the affirmation in 
life of the beautiful and the human, directed toward 
the strengthening and perfection of communism.”** Up 
until 1959 the avant-garde clearly contradicted this 
theory in its literary efforts. But in 1959 Literaturnaia 
gazeta began to publish writings by poets and prose 
writers, mostly young people, who stood for ‘a con- 
temporary” rhythm and rhyme in verse, and a contem- 
porary “polished” prose. The conservatives replied to 
all this with accusations of “formalism,” imitation of 
Russian decadence and the bourgeois West, and “fol- 
lowing the fashion.” 


The party had not interfered directly in the debate 
of the “physicists” and “‘lyricists,” but it entered with 
an iron hand into the polemics about innovation and 
tradition. Ideologists of the Suslov type well remem- 
bered that the party had established real control over 
literature only when it began to dictate form to writers. 
Freedom of form is perhaps more dangerous for Agit- 
prop than social criticism within the limits of legalized 
naturalism, for it destroys the very style of totalitarian- 
ism and gives the artists the opportunity to enter a sphere 
in which the narrow and vulgar official esthetics does 
not know how to act. Harsh organizational measures 
were taken to cut off the debate on ‘‘contemporary style.” 
The editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, S. Smirnov, was 
reminded of former sins in the debate on quality and 
of new sins in having offered a tribune to the formalists, 
and was removed from his post on December 15, 1960. 
Moreover, Agitprop decided that the militant conserva- 
tives should be given wider opportunities, and in 
February 1961 handed over the magazine O&tiabr to 
Kochetov, who had not controlled a press medium of his 
own for two years. 


By the spring of 1961 the position of the “rightists” 
had strengthened so alarmingly that one of the leading 
representatives of the liberal camp frankly said in a pri- 
vate conversation in the West, ‘We are all hanging 
on a thread.” However, in May of that year Khrushchev 
personally restored the balance of power. His article 
‘For New Successes in Literature and Art,” published 
in the May issue of Kommunist, was a condensation of 
his remarks at the same 1960 meeting at which Suslov 
had spoken. But, characteristically, the article did not 
appear at the time the neo-Stalinist wave was on the 


32*The 22nd Congress and Problems of Ideological Work” 
(editorial), Pravda, March 23, 1962. 


rise; it was published only when the time came to stop 
that wave. 

In the first place, Khrushchev stated that the party was 
“satisfied” with the activity of the writers, thus cutting 
the ground from under the conservatives, who main- 
tained that the situation was not satisfactory as long as 
the liberals were active in literature. Secondly, Khrush- 
chev again confirmed the moderate course. To be sure, 
he spoke vigorously about “‘irreconcilability in defending 
ideological and political principles,” about how “the de- 
velopment of literature and art in socialist society pro- 
ceeds not in an anarchistic way but is directed by the 
party,’ and he threatened those “individuals” who “‘dis- 
like” this. However, the main point of his article was 
not the repetition of well-known truths, but his state- 
ment that “in our conditions there are opportunities to 
correct those who have made mistakes without resorting 
to extreme measures.” From a practical standpoint this 
meant that those ‘who made mistakes” which the party 
disliked would continue to ‘make mistakes.” Moreover, 
in anticipation of this, Khrushchev admitted their right 
to mistakes, saying: ““We must bear in mind that failures 
in work, especially in artistic creation, can take place 
among those who serve the people loyally and faith- 
fully.” Thus, nothing was to prevent the liberals from 
“not noticing” specific directives and ascribing their 
“inattention” to earlier administrative errors. The 
events of the months that followed confirmed the cor- 
rectness of this interpretation of Khrushchev’s article. 


The Yevtushenko Episode 


It was stated earlier that the liberals achieved broader 
freedom for artistic creation by declining to argue their 
theoretical correctness and instead adopting the slogan of 
“write!” Similarly, by discussing specific writers, they 
began to gain victories in the area of critical polemics. 
The first such victory came with Yevtushenko, who at 
this time reached the zenith of his popularity. He 
reached it not only because his poetry, as he himself said, 
“is a continuation of the very same thoughts and dis- 
cussions” of youth,** but also thanks to his great acting 
talent, so clearly displayed in his recitations. Yevtu- 
shenko has a charismatic appeal and an unlimited power 
over the crowd. It was impossible to ignore a poet who 
could fill the Luzhniki stadium, or to continue to dis- 
miss him with such abusive words as “decadent’’ or 
“dandy.” It was obvious that to condemn Yevtushenko 
would be to condemn most of the young intelligentsia. 


* Ye. Yevtushenko, “My Russia,” Obesrver (London), May 27, 
1962. 


On the other hand, by the end of 1960 Yevtushenko 
himself was departing from his former irreconcilable 
opposition. His poems on Cuba and Paris, if not en- 
tirely orthodox, were useful in Agitprop work. 


In the beginning of 1961, Novyi mir tried to place 
Yevtushenko and the even more leftist poet A. Vozne- 
sensky on the Soviet Parnassus as gifted poets. This 
provoked the usual rebuff from the reactionaries. How- 
ever, by midsummer, one moderate conservative, while 
not accepting both poets completely, was forced to 
analyze seriously the real reasons for their popularity 
(“the unquenched spiritual demands of the reader’). 
He attempted to discern in their creative work elements 
which at least did not directly contradict orthodoxy, 
and he expressed the hope that these elements would 
be intensified. The extreme conservatives, to be sure, 
considered such an attitude too indulgent, but they 
also expressed cautious hope for the reform at least 
of Yevtushenko. (“It would be worth suspending 
judgment on Yevtushenko to seé where he goes crea- 
tively, rather than hurry to make a fuss about his old 
poems.’ $°) 


It is uncertain how all this might have ended if the 
matter of Babi Yar had not occurred.?¢ Though no more 
“oppositionist’”” than many others of Yevtushenko’s 
poems, Babi Yar produced great international reper- 
cussions because of its theme—v.e., criticism of Soviet 
disregard for the specifically anti-Jewish direction of 
Nazism, condemnation of anti-Semitic sentiments in 
some quarters in Russia, and deep compassion for the 
centuries-old suffering of the Jewish people. With this 
poem, the world fame of Yevtushenko was established, 
and the repercussions were intensified by the reaction 
of the conservatives. The latter were outraged by 
Yevtushenko’s emphasis on the anti-Semitism of the 
Nazis when the official view of Nazism primarily 
stressed its anti-Communist, anti-Soviet and anti-Slavic 
animus; they also were insulted by his comparing Nazi 
anti-Semitism with the anti-Semitism of Russian reac- 
tionaries. Yevtushenko was attacked and branded as a 
“pygmy” and “‘cosmopolite’” who “has forgotten his 
people” and “has spat upon his dead.” ** This was an 
all-out attempt to expose Yevtushenko as an enemy and 
eliminate him from literature despite Khrushchev’s state- 


34Ye. Yevtushenko, ‘Poems About Cuba,” Yuamnost (Moscow), 
No. 12, 1960; ‘‘Poems About Paris,’ LG, January 23, 1961. 
35 A. Dimshits in LG, July 4, 1961. 

36 The poem appeared first in LG, Sept. 19, 1961. See transla- 
tion by Max Hayward in this journal, issue of March-April 
1962, p. 57. 

87 D. Starikov, “About a Certain Poem,” and A. Markov, ‘My 
Answer,” LiZ, Sept. 27, 1961. 
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ments about the “good intentions” even of erring 
writers and the inapplicability of extreme judgments and 
measures under the new conditions. If the ploy had 
succeeded, it would have meant the beginning of the 
rout of the liberal camp. But it failed. 


Several days after the start of the general attack on 
Yevtushenko, Komsomolskaia pravda (October 4, 1961) 
printed an article in which Babi Yar was criticized, 
but in a moderate tone; the basic approach was not to 
destroy Yevtushenko but to tame him by pointing out 
those elements in his work that were favorable from 
the party’s viewpoint. The denouement of the drama 
took place behind the scenes and has been revealed to 
the author of this article by an unofficial but absolutely 
trustworthy source. The problem of Babi Yar was dis- 
cussed in the apparatus of the party Central Committee 
and was resolved by a decision to reprimand the editor- 
in-chief of Literaturnaia gazeta for printing a ‘‘politically 
harmful, speculative’? poem, but also to remove the 
editor-in-chief of Literatura i zhizn for his “disgraceful 
answer to Yevtushenko, which was undignified for 
Soviet writers-internationalists.’’ Evidently the affair 
was not settled without a fight in the Central Com- 
mittee. But the supporters of a return to a hard policy, 
who had inspired the article in Literatura i zhizn, lost 
the fight primarily because the members of the Central 
Committee could not imagine how they could impose 
such a policy on the writers without resorting to terror. 
The “Babi Yar affair’ was ordered closed even to the 
extent of forbidding any mention of it, and in the 
Yevtushenko anthology Wave of the Hand (Vzmakh 
ruki), published in 1962, the poem was not included. 


On the other hand, no attempt was made to force the 
poet to recant. At a conference of young poets a few 
days after the publication of Babi Yar, Yevtushenko 
defended his usual views. This was only a partial victory 
for him, but it was a crushing defeat for the ‘‘die-hards.”’ 
They had counted on retribution at best and on preserva- 
tion of the status quo at worst. It turned out differently. 
Disturbed by the feeble attacks of the conservatives, 
who merely offered ‘food for bourgeois propaganda” 
and further increased the popularity of the liberals 
within the country without doing them much harm, 
the Central Committée clearly demonstrated that it con- 
sidered the publication of an opposition poem less of 
a sin than the fruitless censure of its author. The status 
quo was thus upset in favor of the liberals. Moreover, 
Yevtushenko gained a great deal personally: the ap- 
proach “not to destroy but to tame’ him became 
dominant in the succeeding months. For the conserva- 
tives the lesson of Babi Yar was more than clear: it 
showed how far the erosion of their once unlimited 
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power had gone. Not only were they unable to prevent 
the appearance of a work distasteful to them, but they 
were not even able to have it censured. 


The 22nd Congress 


At the 22nd Party Congress in October 1961, the 
“rightists” attempted to regain at least part of their 
lost position. But the new de-Stalinization upset the 
conservatives’ plans and created an unfavorable atmos- 
phere for them. Two conservative speakers—N. 
Gribachev and V. Kochetov *® — expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the current trend of Soviet literature 
and demanded that changes be made in the ruling per- 
sonnel of literary publishing houses and organizations 
in order to assure conformism in writing. They spoke 
out against revisionism, liberal trends, growing ideo- 
logical dissonances, and increasing interest in the inner 
world of man in place of the theme of Communist con- 
struction. Ehrenburg and Yevtushenko were personally 
attacked. The explanation for these ideological trans- 
gressions was foreign bourgeois influence. The cure, 
they said, was administrative interference—the banning 
of ideologically unsuitable literature. 

However, voices other than those of the conservatives 
were heard at the Party Congress. Of course the avant- 
garde was not permitted to speak out, but Tvardovsky, 
editor-in-chief of Novyz mir, by nature a moderate 
liberal, spoke with such breadth of view and tolerance, 
and at the same time with such principled hostility to 
cultural Stalinism, that one may say his speech was the 
most radical at this meeting of inveterate ap paratchiks.*° 

In contrast to the Stalinists, Tvardovsky said nothing 
about the ‘“‘glorious traditions of socialist realism’’ or 
about correct ideological direction. He defended the 
liberal point of view: the most important thing in a 
work of art is the art itself; where there is no “‘artistic 
quality,” all good intentions are worth nothing. He also 
spoke out against ‘“‘varnishing’’ reality, thus clashing 
not only with the Stalinists but also with Khrushchev, 
who had declared his opposition to this revisionist con- 
cept at the Third Writers’ Congress. 

Sholokhov’s speech cannot be labeled either conserva- 
tive or liberal; it was a wholly peculiar phenomenon. 
Outwardly it was servile, full of exaggerated praise for 
Khrushchev; but in essence it was independent and 
insulting to the powers-that-be. Its compliments for 
the Minister of Culture, Furtseva, were phrased in such 


38 Gribachev’s speech was printed in Pravda of October 28, 
1961, and Kochetov’s speech in the same newspaper, Oct. 31. 
39 See Pravda, October 29, 1961. 


a way that the praise sounded like mockery and caused 
laughter in the hall.t° 

Thus, there was an open clash of various points of 
view on literature at the 22nd Congress. For the first 
time the conservatives did not receive the decisive sup- 
port of the party in the discussion of general questions 
of literary policy. The liberals took a great stride for- 
ward with the election of Tvardovsky as a candidate 
member of the Central Committee. Now they could 
begin to think about eliminating their opponents on the 
battlefield of the ‘“‘cold war.’ Such thoughts would 
have been suicidal fantasy two or three years earlier, but 
in pursuit of his own political goals Khrushchev created 
a heated anti-Stalinist atmosphere at the 22nd Party 
Congress. The conservatives were nonplussed by these 
liberal trends, and some began to panic, including the 
critic V. Pertsov and A. Sofronov, one of the pillars of 
conservatism. The Congress was the turning point at 
which the Stalinist reaction lost faith in its ultimate 
omnipotence. 


Continuing Battles 


The erosion of the party’s power over cultural mat- 
ters manifested itself in the literary “affair of V. 
Aksenov, V. Rozov and the magazine Ywnost (Youth), 
which was discussed at the first post-congress plenum 
of the Union of Soviet Writers. 

For some five or six years, Ywnost had been one of 
the most progressive organs in print, publishing mainly 
avant-garde material. The appearance of Aksenov’s 
story Ticket to the Stars and Rozov’s scenario ABC* 
had evoked the indignation of the conservatives. Both 
authors showed young people rebelling against society 
and their elders. Although the heroes in both cases 
ended up on the ‘‘correct Communist road,” the happy 
endings were far less convincing than the youths’ re- 
bellion. Also, Aksenov touched on a theme that was a 
sore spot for the party—the departure of some young 
people from communism. This was the heart of the 
matter. 

Despite a favorable commentary in Literaturnaia 
gazeta, many conservative reviews—with such eloquent 
titles as “Phony Ticket’ and ‘“Ticket—but to where ?””— 
reflected the opinion that Ywnost had erred in publish- 
ing Aksenov’s story. The editor-in-chief, Valentin 
Kataev, paid for the error with his job and was replaced 
by the conservative hack, Boris Polevoi. This attempt 


40 Tbid., October 25, 1961. 
#1 Aksenov’s story appeared in Yunost, Nos. 6-7, 1961; Rozov’s 
scenario appeared in the same monthly, No. 9, 1961. 


Two Writers—Two Views 


THE READER IS sorely in need of the whole truth. He 
is annoyed at evasion and subterfuge on the part 
of the artist... . When a writer asserts today that 
the cup is full to the brim or even brimming over, 
he will get nothing but ridicule from his annoyed 
feader, Jour 

Writers are called the party’s closest helpers— 
this is a high title that carries with it many duties, 
but it may be understood in different ways. There 
are some who think that to be “a helper of the 
party’ means merely to go along with the party, 
“using literary media’ to illustrate the various 
proposals of the party, the tasks it defines in economy 
and production. In practice it works out something 
like this: “The bright rays of the setting sun were 
still painting with gold the tops of the birch trees 
around the cottages of the Path to Communism 
kolkhoz when Grunya, the dairymaid, having cal- 
culated all the factors, resolved to obtain from her 
cows x litres of milk above the quantity required 
by her commitments.” (Laughter. Applause.) Per- 
haps it is not always as primitive as all that, but 
that is what the “literary form” of the illustrative 
method actually boils down to. Its unsoundness is 
obvious. 


—A. Tvardovsky at the 22nd Party Congress, 
Soviet Literature (Moscow), No. 1, 1962. 


COMRADE KHRUSHCHEV categorically rejected the 
term “varnisher’, with which esthetes among the 
critics tried to label writers who gladly, proudly, and 
at the bidding of their hearts, devoted their pens to 
service in the party’s cause. These writers are no 
longer called that today. Thank you very much for 
your help and support, Nikita Sergeyevich! How- 
ever, the esthetes have trumped up something 
new . . .: they either shroud in a conspiracy of 
silence books that incur their displeasure, or snob- 
bishly slight them, or simply classify them as being 
of “small artistic worth.” They may say that about 
a novel relating of virgin-land dwellers. A book 
about the deeds and thoughts of Stavropol kolkhoz- 
niks who wanted to remold their villages was 
adjudged ‘“‘unworthy of attention, parochial, and 
shallow”. ... 

Provided we adhere faithfully to the method of 
socialist realism, keep loyal to party principles, and 
be with the people—and we have no intention of 
straying from these positions—blunders are scarcely 
likely... . We have always been and always will be 
the party’s trusty helpers in all its great projects 
and great accomplishments. (Applause.) 


—V. Kochetov at the 22nd Party Congress, ibid. 
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of the conservatives to regain power proved weak, how- 
ever. Aksenov openly challenged party leadership by 
publicly declaring, ‘“You won’t push us from our path.” 
Shortly thereafter he was assigned by Izvestia’s editor, 
Adzhubei, to Sakhalin. Upon his return in July, Novys 
mir printed two news stories by him, even more oppost- 
tionist in tone: they concerned the unfortunate lot of 
Soviet workers in the Far East, the human baseness of 
“leaders of production,” and the aimless existence of a 
young Muscovite who finally discovers a goal in life in 
his own daughter, and not in the building of com- 
munism.*? In the face of Aksenov’s personal courage, 
the conservatives were powerless, in spite of all the 


external power of their newspaper and magazine appa- 
ratus. To be sure, they had taken over Yanost, but they 
had deepened the opposition of a writer extremely pop- 
ular among the youth and could not force him into 
silence while the two camps existed. 

Between January and April of 1962, events unfolded 
favorably for the liberals. Khrushchev ordered that the 
ban on Pages from Tarussa be lifted. Not a word of 
this appeared in the Soviet press, but reports from 
Moscow literary circles reached the West by various 
channels. It is not surprising that in such an atmosphere 
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From a Poet’s Notebook 


Below are two of a group of five verses by the Soviet poet Boris Slutsky, recently published in 
Izvestia (November 24, 1962). Though some of the verses were written as long ago as 1954- 
55, this is their first appearance in the Soviet press. The translations (with minor alterations) 
are from The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New York, December 26, 1962, p. 19. 


Koz auk 


A mot xo3AHH He m06H MeHA — 
He 3Han MeHA, He CIbIlan H He BHAeH, 
A sce-TakH 60AIca, Kak OFHA, 
H cympayHo, yrpiomo HeHaBHye. 
Kora Me€HA OH MlakaTb 3acTaBIAN, 
EmMy Ka3ajocb’ A MpHTBOpHO nazaty. 
Korgfa mpeyq HHM  TOnOBy CKIOHAN, 
Emy Ka3asocb: A ycmMeliky mpayy. 
A 4 B8CIO KA3Hb pabotan Ha Hero, 
JloxkHICA 103HO, NOJHHMaJICA paHo. 
Jlro6un ero. H 3a Hero 6bla panen. 
Ho mHe He nomorano HHYePo. 
A a BO3Ha c co6oi ero nopTperT. 
B 3eM1AHKe Belllan H B NanaTKe 
Bellan — 
Cmotpen, cmotpe., 
He yCTaBad CMOTPeTb. 
Hc kaskybIM roqom MHe BCe pee, 
pexe 
O6uyHOW Kasanach HemHO60Bb. 
HM sHbiHe HacTpoeHba mMHe He ry6uT 
TOT ABHbIH dakT, YTO HCNOKOH BEKOB 
Takux, Kak A, Xo3AeBa He 2106aT. 


1954 


% yy, KF 
Tlopa 3akanyHBaTbh CTHXH. 
Tlopa jonuchiBaTh banat. 
A HOBbIX HaWHHaThb — He Hage. 
Tlopa OcTpaHBaTh ABOpPIbI, 
Wopa — orgenkn  OTYHCTEH. 
Tiopa — pa36opkKH nH pac4uHcTHH, 
Tlopa MeYTbI OCyILeCTBHTb. 
Jia, Ges comHeHbA A WlaTaHpy 
B3ATb H OCYUIECTBHTh Me UTAaHbA. 
1962 
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The Boss 


My boss had no love for me— 
Did not know me, hear or see me, 
And yet he had a deathly fear of me, 
And gloomily, sullenly hated me. 
Whenever he would make me weep, 
He thought that I was acting. 
When I would bow my head to him, 
He thought I was hiding a sneer. 
And I worked my whole life for him, 
Late to bed, and rising early. 
I loved him. And for him was wounded. 
But it was all to no avail. 
I carried his picture around with me. 
Hung it in dugout and 

in tent— 
Kept gazing at it, gazing, 

never tiring of gazing. 
But less and less as the years 

went by 
Did his dislike distress me. 
And now it upsets me not a bit to recognize 
The patent fact that from the start of time 
Bosses bore no love for such as I. 
1954 


* * 
* 


Time for winding up the verses. 

Time to bring the ballads to a close. 

No need to make a start on any new ones. 
Time to top off the palaces, 

Time for trimming and for cleaning up, 

Time to dismantle and to clear away. 

Time to bring the dreams to pass. 

Yes, with neither doubt nor hesitation— 

To get to work and bring the dreams to pass. 
1962 


the liberals attempted to influence the writers’ organi- 
zations, the traditional conservative stronghold. Regular 
elections to the administrative board of the Moscow 
branch of the RSFSR Writers’ Union were held on 
April 4 and 5. One week later, Literaturnaia gazeta 
announced that Yevtushenko, Voznesensky, Slutsky and 
other “leftists,” who only two or three years before had 
barely been tolerated in this Writers’ Union, had been 
elected to the board. 

Another sensational aspect of the election was omitted 
in Soviet press references but was reported by Michel 
Tatu, Moscow correspondent of Le Monde.** Kochetov, 
Sofronov and Gribachev were not even proposed for 
reelection, so clear was it beforehand that they would 
lose. Six hundred persons took part in the secret ballot- 
ing, and the results showed that N. Abalkin, literary 
editor of Pravda, and L. Sobolev, chairman of the board 
of the RSFSR Writers’ Union, had been blackballed 
along with others. The situation was truly paradoxical: 
Sobolev had been ousted from the board of the Moscow 
branch of the organization of which he was central 
board chairman. After the elections, according to Tatu, 
the first secretary of the Moscow city committee, 
Demichev, called upon the writers to forget their quar- 
rels, not to create literary scandals, and to put their own 
house in order. This speech also went unreported in the 
USSR. 

The conservatives, however, refused to reconcile 
themselves to their defeat. A meeting of the secretariat 
of the RSFSR Writers’ Union took place in May at 
Rostov-on-Don, a site purposely selected for the counter- 
attack since it is a traditional conservative stronghold. 
Yet the accusations leveled against the liberals at this 
meeting only served to increase their prestige and popu- 
larity. 

During the spring and summer of 1962, the articles 
and literary works in Novyi mir became more and more 
daring. The magazine Znamia shifted considerably to 
the “left.” The ‘cold war’ was now conducted in the 
pages of Novyi mir, Literaturnaia gazeta and Literatura 
i zhizn, with each camp printing destructive reviews of 
the other’s significant works. 

In the fall of 1962, Khrushchev renewed the struggle 
against dogmatism for various external and internal po- 
litical considerations, going so far as to call it almost 
as dangerous as revisionism. The literary season opened 
in September with a plenum of the board of the 
RSFSR Writers’ Union, at which one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in literary policy of recent years 
took place—a declaration of complete amnesty for the 
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new generation of writers, clearly on orders from above. 
In May Literatura i zhizn had all but labeled the latter 
as corrupters of the politically immature; in October the 
same journal wrote: 


Are the young writers ready to take over from the old 
generation and to go forward with honor? The plenum 
answered unanimously: yes, they are ready. The young 
people themselves spoke out about this, not only at the 
plenum but in all their works. . . . Young literature is 
working for communism and it is good that the need to 
“declare war’ against even the slightest evidence of lack 
of ‘faith in the literary youth was brought out at the 
plenum.*! (author’s italics) 


The two main speeches at the plenum by Shim and 
Sobolev were directed against the conservative interpre- 
tation of young writers’ works: 


The opinion of some of our critics that young literature 
is nihilistic and polemical in its attitude to the revolu- 
tionary past is profoundly untrue and reflects the inability 
of some comrades to understand the essence of the real 
literary process.45 


And again: 


Young poets do not run counter to the Soviet poetry of 
older generations, but rather are new *ranches of the 
eternally green tree of Russian Soviet poetry. 


The main speakers generally ignored the anti-totali- 
tarian elements of the new literature that had previously 
been called “errors.” Even Aksenov, who had been 
condemned by the head of Agitprop a few months 
earlier, was pardoned. All discussion of controversial 
issues was carefully couched in terms acceptable both to 
the young writers and to the party leadership; speakers 
used such phrases as “‘the clarity of life’s goal, the high 
degree of humanism,” etc., while the terms “‘socialist 
realism’ and “partiinost’’ were generally omitted. The 
plenum is best summed up in the words of B. Akhma- 
dulina: 


I think that the time has become happy for us, that it now 
runs in our favor. ... Not only can my comrades work, 
but they are encouraged by every means in their endeavor.*6 


New Gains, Uncertain Future 


The development of events after the September 
plenum was extraordinarily favorable for the liberals. 
Yevtushenko and Aksenov were appointed to the 
Yunost editorial board. (Heaven only knows how they 


447 iZ, October 3, 1962. 
45 Thid. 
46 LG, October 2, 1962. 
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are going to get along with that old glorifier of the ideal 
apparatchik, that apostle of unquestioning submission to 
the party, Polevoi, the editor-in-chief!) Other young 
writers were appointed to fairly responsible posts in 
various publishing houses and editorial boards. Izvestia 
(October 28, 1962) printed Paustovsky’s rebuff to two 
conservative criticisms of Bondarev’s new novel 
Quietude. Komsomolskaia pravda came out against con- 
servative tendencies in Yunost*? and also printed some 
unorthodox and “‘formalistic’ poems by Voznesensky 
for the first time in years.48 Examples of “underground” 
literature appeared to a certain extent (see box on 
p. 56). 

On October 21 Pravda published Yevtushenko’s poem 
about Stalin, which attacked not only the dead dictator 
but also his still living and active followers. The No- 
vember issue of Novyi mir published A. Solzhenitsyn’s 
novel, A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, which for 
the first time unfolded for Soviet readers the terrible 
panorama of concentration-camp life. Also published 
were the diaries of the famous film director, A. Dov- 
zhenko, relating the external limitations and internal 
sufferings of an artist under totalitarianism.*° The main 
conservative organ, Literatura i zhizn, was ordered 
closed as of January 1, 1963, and the conservative critic 
R. Elsberg was excluded from the Writers’ Union as a 
“provocateur and voluntary informer who had sent many 
talented writers to jail.”5° 

But even though the conservatives have lost influence 
in recent months, this does not necessarily mean the 
rout of their forces. Most of the periodicals are still in 
their hands, and O&tiabr devoted almost an entire issue 
(No. 11, 1962) to a counterattack on the liberals. 

Khrushchev’s stance in this tug of war remains an 
enigma. On November 23, in a speech to the Central 
Committee, he seemed to stand for the first time at the 
liberals’ side, at least in his attitude towards de-Stalini- 
zation in literature. He stated that he, personally, had 
ordered the Yevtushenko poem on Stalin to be printed 
in Pravda. He also said that many important party 
workers had read Solzhenitsyn’s manuscript and had not 
wanted to publish it, but that he had insisted that such 
facts could no longer be concealed. This speech might 
be regarded as almost a complete victory for the liberals 
—but for two circumstances. First, the speech has not 


47]. Filippov, A. Turkov, “To Argue, Yet Believe,” KP, 
October 19, 1952. 

48 KP, October 16, 1962. 

49 A. Dovzhenko, “From a Writer's Diary,” LG, November 10, 
1962. 

50“Un écrivain exclu de l'Union des écrivains pour avoir 
servi de délateur volontaire,” Le Monde, Nov. 29, 1962. 
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been published in the USSR (at least up to the middle 
of December), and we have learned about it only from 
reports which have trickled out in the foreign press. 
Second, after Khrushchev and other party leaders visited 
two artistic exhibitions in Moscow at the end of Novem- 
ber, they declared a ruthless war not only on abstract 
art but on everything that departs from naturalistic- 
socialist realist tranditions. In contrast to the non-publi- 
cation of Khrushchev’s November 23 speech, these re- 
marks about the party leaders’ “irreconcilability towards 
any deviation from the main line in the development 
of our art’’ were swiftly broadcast in the Soviet press. 

A few days later, the extreme conservative, V. Serov, 
replaced the more moderate B. Iogansson as President of 
the Academy of Arts. The implication of this move for 
literature was reflected in a Pravda editorial summing up 
Khrushchev’s remarks and mentioning “serious omis- 
sions in the work of the creative organizations’ (an 
obvious reference to the Writers’ Union) .* 


IT IS TOO EARLY, therefore, to speak of a conclusive 
liberal victory, and too early to sum up the literary cold 
war. One constant has revealed itself: the party’s adop- 
tion of the ‘blowing hot and cold’ tactic. It is entirely 
possible that a new ice age is now beginning as the 
successor to the “time of great hopes.” 

There is no question that those Soviet writers who 
defend the interests and the rights of the individual to 
freedom and happiness have made significant progress 
in the last ten years in spite of all the zig-zags. How 
far will this progress go? Is it reversible? The liberal 
writers are convincing themselves and others that it is 
irreversible. This is natural—if they were not optimists, 
they would not have taken any steps forward. But it is 
difficult to imagine that the party apparatus will sur- 
render without resistance its claimed right to define what 
constitutes “freedom and happiness of the individual.” 

Since 1952 the liberals have come a long way. But the 
party program—the highest law of the party, which 
their work so obviously contradicts—has not changed 
one 10ta since that time. They are constantly reminded 
of their present semi-legal position and their failure as 
yet to cross any fundamental border. If the boundaries 
of freedom are to be broadened, then someday it will 
have to be realized that it is impossible and absurd 
for Soviet literature to coexist with Stalinist slogans. 
And then will come the decisive battle in the literary 
“cold war.” 


51““Art Belongs to the People,” Pravda, Dec. 3, 1962. For 
English translation, see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New 
York, December 26, 1962, p. 21- 
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IN THE YEARS after 1917, when Russian industry, 
agriculture, and trade were being “socialized” —in the 
sense of being brought under total state control—one 
means of production, that ultimately private property, 
the creative faculty of the human mind, remained re- 
calcitrant to direct expropriation. The massive Soviet 
effort to take over the nation’s literary productive facili- 
ties from their anarchic, autonomous proprietors is a 
common concern of these three very different books: 
an anthology of some of the best Soviet writing from 
1918 to 1961, edited and annotated by Patricia Blake 
and Max Hayward; a study of the treatment of pre- 
revolutionary Russian literature in the Soviet period, by 
Maurice Friedberg; and an examination of Soviet literary 
policies since World War I, by Harold Swayze. 

Of the three, the one by Swayze is—in some ways— 
perhaps the most unusual. The subject being “‘literary 
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controls,’ it is puzzling, for example, not to find in 
the book any discussion of the actual mechanics of 
censorship, of the control system as exercised by Glavlit 
(Chief Administration for Literary Affairs and Publish- 
ing) and by the editorial boards of publishing houses 
and magazines. The sanctions and penalties to which 
authors are subject are inadequately discussed; there is 
no mention of the laws affecting writers and their work, 
though these do offer many of the “revealing insights 
into the nation’s aims and aspirations’ which Swayze 
seeks to uncover. The chapter ‘Bureaucratic Controls 
and Literary Production” is nevertheless a high point 
of the book, for its detailed and absorbing discussion 
of the workings of the Union of Soviet Writers and 
of the Litfund is, in the best sense, high-grade literary 
gossip, knowledgeable, sophisticated, and indispensible 
background which is not easily come by. 

Indeed, Swayze’s evocation of the “/iteraturnyi byt,” 
that particular professional matrix in which Soviet art 
is created, is the great contribution of this whole book, 
whose detailed account and analysis of literary decrees, 
controversies and causes célébres in the postwar period 
make it an invaluable reference work for students of 
Soviet society. The author's analysis of the Young 
Guard episode of 1947,' for example, is one of a num- 
ber of illuminating passages, and his conclusion about 


1The Young Guard, by Alexander Fadeyev (1901-56) first 
appeared in 1945, and instantly became one of the most poular 
postwar Soviet novels. For two years the book, which dealt 
with partisan struggles against the Nazis, was praised by party 
critics as a splendid example of “‘socialist realism.’ In 1947, 
however, it was discovered that Fadeyev was guilty of a number 
of grievous errors, chief among them a failure to give sufficient 
credit to the role of the party in the activities of the partisans. 


_ Taking heed of the criticism, Fadeyev published in 1951 a 


revised version of The Young Guard, purged of its original 
deviations.—Ed. 
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the nature of the revisions Fadeyev was forced to make 
penetrates beyond the incident itself: 


But party critics, accusing Fadeyev of distorting reality 
and history “in the crudest fashion,” had concerned them- 
selves largely with the area in which Fadeyev had been 
“bound by documents” rather than that in which he had 
been artistically “free.” This is some indication of the 
nature of “reality” in postwar Soviet literature. (p. 46) 


Swayze's first chapter, “The Theoretical Foun- 
dations of Literary Controls,” is also conceived in a 
limited and special way, but here the results seem less 
satisfactory. Treating Marxist “aesthetics” as funda- 
mental, and Plekhanov’s and Lenin’s formulas as the 
rationale of Soviet literary policies, Swayze manifests a 
wondrous faith in the USSR as the philosopher’s king- 
dom where actual events, literary or political, are but 
appearances hardly worthy of mention. Thus: “the 
apotheosis of ‘Leninist aesthetics’ in the 1930’s marked 
a more emphatic effort to resolve the tensions apparent in 
Plekhanov’s thinking on art and belles-lettres” (p. 8). 
But surely neither the tensions in Plekhanov’s thinking, 
nor any theoretical tensions whatsoever created this 
change, but rather practical political considerations, 
chiefly Stalin’s consolidation of power. And the signifi- 
cance of the emphasis on partiinost (“‘party-minded- 
ness’) in the new artistic doctrine is not so much that 
(or whether) this is what Lenin demanded of all litera- 
ture in his 1905 article on the party press, but that the 
term provided a legitimizing cloak for Stalin’s one-man 
tule (just as Lenin had turned the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into a Marxist guise for party rule). 

In like manner, Swayze’s treatment of the control 
system as a thing-in-itself, as a model political institution 
with its own laws, independent of the particular litera- 
ture it is shaping and of the concrete power by which 
it is shaped, tends to restrict the significance of much of 
his research. Thus he formulates a thoughtful and pre- 
cise “inner dialectic’ for the system of literary 
controls: The party insists on crude indoctrination of 
its policies; the resulting restrictions produce discon- 
tented writers and works so poor they cannot be read; 
the party’s propagandistic purpose itself then requires 
the granting of some artistic latitude; this more lenient 
application of controls has limited beneficial effect, but 
is halted or reversed when it threatens to touch on 
essential doctrines or powers, 

So far so good. But, on the brink of an important 
conclusion about the Soviet political system, about 
how the party’s position is threatened by excessive 
liberalism, Swayze pauses—and turns back to literary 
controls: 
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Yet each time this [moderate relaxation of controls} oc- 
curred during the postwar period, there arose threats to 
some fundamental tenet of literary doctrine or to an es- 
sential element of the control system, and as a consequence 
limits to the liberalization were established (p. 259, italics 
added). 


“Historians,” Tolstoy wrote, “are like deaf men, an- 
swering questions no one has asked.” What would he 
have had to say about political scientists ? 

About three quarters of Political Controls is devoted 
to a detailed chronicle of the workings of the system 
from the end of World War II through 1959. Swayze’s 
periodization of the years up to 1957 is extremely valu- 
able and will doubtless remain authoritative, as will his 
interpretation of their major events. His description 
of 1957-59 as characterized by a successful party “drive 
for consolidation” of its authority over literature, how- 
ever, is more controversial—particularly the view that 
“by the time of the Third Congress of Soviet Writers 
in May 1959 the foundations of the Khrushchev settle- 
ment in literary affairs had been firmly laid” (p. 187), 
a settlement which the author calls superficially more 
tolerant than Stalin’s policies, but which, he says, “from 
the point of view of the rebels of 1956 . . . could 
mean only one thing: capitulation” (pp. 206-08). 


A MORE OPTIMISTIC interpretation of the aftermath 
of the Third Congress as a period in which Soviet 
writers won a limited but still meaningful degree of 
freedom is offered by Max Hayward in his introduction 
to Dissonant Voices. Fundamentally, Hayward and 
Swayze diverge in their readings of Khrushchev’s speech 
at this gathering. Hayward calls it “good-humored and 
conciliatory”; he sees Khrushchev as the advocate of 
“more tolerance for writers who had ‘erred’’’ and as 
having “disarmed the neo-Stalinists’ by not giving them 
decisive support. He concludes: 


Despite the usual ritualistic mention of the dangers of 
“revisionism” and the cardinal importance of partiinost, 
the effect of this speech was remarkably beneficial, and de- 
velopments since the Third Congress have on the whole 
been encouraging (p. xxxiv). 


Swayze's analysis is more detailed and more convinc- 
ing; he shows that the “tact and tolerance’ which 
Khrushchev advocated “were to be reserved for those 
who had surrendered . . .” and notes that Khrushchev 
“emphasized another important strand of his argument 
with a quotation from Gorky: ‘If the enemy does not 
surrender, he must be destroyed’.’”” Khrushchev had 
declared also that it was for the party (not, presumably, 


for writers) to “reveal and lay bare shortcomings and 
vices’ and that “the party had deprived writers not 
only of the right to write badly. . . ‘but above all of 
the right to write wrongly’ (pp. 207-208). 

Nevertheless Hayward’s assessment of the implications 
of the Third Congress seems more just than Swayze’s 
and, above all, more usefully predictive. Indeed, he and 
his co-editor, Patricia Blake, present almost 100 pages 
of work published in the Soviet Union in “the im- 
proved atmosphere of the last three years,” writings 
which are not politically revolutionary, yet are ideologi- 
cally unorthodox to a degree which suggests that the 
spirit of 1956 has not capitulated but has rather per- 
sisted and even grown stronger. 

What is perhaps especially significant in the Dissonant 
Voices selections is, as Hayward puts it, their “‘unortho- 
doxy, in formal rather than political terms, by the 
traditional standards of socialist realism.” Their very 
existence seems to demonstrate that many writers viewed 
Khrushchev’s reiteration of Zhdanovist formulas as (in 
Hayward’s phrase) a ‘‘ritualistic’ act rather than as a 
meaningful threat. Finally (though perhaps neither 
author would agree with this writer that it exists), a 
curious new phenomenon in Soviet literature seems more 
comprehensible in Hayward’s terms. This is the blur- 
ring of the line between legally-published and clan- 
destine works in the USSR. The line exists and will 
doubtless never be effaced, as is made clear by some 
writings of Tertz or of Nikolai Arzhak, whose “This is 
Moscow Speaking’’ is included in Dissonant Voices (an 
extraordinarily good story, somehow recalling Victor 
Serge’s neglected novel, The Case of Comrade Tulayev). 
I wonder, however, how many of us could score 100 
percent in a blindfold test on some recent works, with 
accurate ascription of this one to Novyi mir and that 
to Kultura (the Polish magazine, published in Paris. 
where Tertz’s and Arzhak’s works have appeared). 


IT IS IRONIC that the Communist Party itself has 
helped to create the conditions which make literature so 
potentially dangerous to it, by insistently stressing the 
elements of social and political protest in the classics 
,of 19th-century Russian literature. Readers thus trained 
to consider misery, despair, and rebellion as the only 
“realism’’ in literature, expert at spotting even non- 
existent exposures of tyranny, injustice and oppression, 
might retain these categories when they take up Soviet 
books. Soviet interpretations of the Russian literary 
tradition are one of the many subjects explored in Fried- 
berg’s highly rewarding study, which is also a biblio- 
graphical handbook to publication of the classics in 


the USSR and an account of ideological trends in Soviet 
criticism, which will be of great value to students of 
prerevolutionary culture. 


In a relatively short space Friedberg presents an 
extraordinary amount of information. The author’s rich 
knowledge of prerevolutionary literature, his sensitivity 
to each nuance in its treatment, his insistence on always 
examining this treatment in the light of the political 
demands and pressures to which Soviet literary criticism 
is a response, all combine to render Russian literature a 
whole and completed world whose fate can be experi- 
mentally studied, as well as a multi-faceted prism 
through which the aims and values of the Soviet system 
are reflected. 


This is not a book easily read through from beginning 
to end; on the other hand, one can open it at random 
and be rewarded on every page. Somehow its abundantly 
valuable material has been confusingly organized into 
a series of chapters which constantly overlap one another, 
not in their data (the book is not repetitive), but in 
their essential subject matter. Each chapter or topic 
within a chapter is developed chronologically, so that 
we travel the weary road from 1917 onward again 
and again; in addition, subheads in the index are listed 
in an irritatingly arbitrary fashion. 


These are minor shortcomings, however, in the face 
of all the author’s accomplishments. Especially informa- 
tive is his detailed account of the critical careers of 
three representative authors: ‘“The ‘progressive’ Nekra- 
sov, the ‘neutral’ Lermontov’ and the ‘reactionary’ 
Leskov.”’ Lermontov’s Alger-like rise, for example, from 
13th place in Soviet publication of the classics just after 
the revolution to second place (past Pushkin and breath- 
ing down the neck of Tolstoy) by 1941 is a dramatic 
tale (or a Gogolian picaresque?) of the patriotic and 
political rehabilitation of the romantically self-centered 
aristocrat and artist. Even during World War II—to 
give just one example—when Lermontov’s “nationalist” 
writings were appearing in hundreds of thousands of 
copies, these works were not printed in the editions for 
non-Russians. Moreover, Lermontov, who in 1939 had 
been the bard of “the strong free mountaineers of the 
Caucasus . . . waging a prolonged, bloody war for their 
independence, who did not want to submit to Russian 
autocracy,’ became, in the postwar era of socialist 
imperialism under the banner of “‘the lesser evil,” a 
profoundly dialectical theoretician of Tsarist expansion- 
ism, who sympathized with the invading Russian soldiers 
and ‘understood Russia’s expansion in the Caucasus as 
a logical and historically inevitable step, for . . . Russia 


represented . . . a higher level of economic, political, 
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and cultural development.” (The quotations are taken 
by Friedberg from two books on Lermontov by the 
same critic.) 


IT IS PERHAPS presumptuous to generalize about the 
huge mass of data presented in this study, and yet, 
in the treatment of the classics by Soviet critics, three 
chief stages do seem to emerge: the early period, when 
writers were praised or condemned for their political 
views and their works valued chiefly as social documen- 
tation (a flagrantly one-sided approach which could, 
nevertheless, in skilled hands, yield some interesting 
results and which in retrospect, in comparison with what 
followed, looks very good indeed) ; what might be called 
the “one-great-nation approach” of the mid-1930’s, 
which stressed any sign of the writer's love for Russia 
to include him in the patriotic fold (an approach re- 
sulting in twistings of the truth, yet beginning from 
some truth); and finally, the postwar ratification ap- 
proach which systematically avoided any analysis, Marx- 
ist or otherwise, and wherever necessary simply falsified 
the facts of the writer's life or art to present him as a 
supporter of current party policies. 


Friedberg does not treat the post-Stalin years; the 
last of the critical works which he examines appeared 
in 1953. He suggests that ‘‘a careful study of Soviet 
literary criticism, including the evaluations of the classics, 
would permit one to discern nuances of political dis- 
cussion that are not likely to appear in the daily press” 
(p. 86). Such a study could be valuable indeed. I 
have on my desk right now three recent Soviet works 
on prerevolutionary literature, and their diversity is 
suggestive. The first is Pushkin and France (1960), by 
the late Boris Tomashevsky, a partially revised collection 
of the great scholar’s articles on the subject which ap- 
peared in 1915-39 and 1954-59, plus a significantly 
revised ‘Pushkin and Nationalism’’ published originally 
in 1941. Despite the fact that it has been published 
in what is for Soviet books on Pushkin a tiny edition 
of 5,000, the appearance of this scholarly, impartial 
work is nonetheless significant. And in at least one 
respect it is dazzling and unique: while citations from 
Stalin are now in mauvais ton in Soviet scholarly publi- 
cations, Lenin is still a welcome authority, and Belinsky, 
Cherynshevsky, or Dobroliubov are inevitably quoted. 
Pushkin and France mentions none of them except 
Belinsky, whose numerous writings on Pushkin are re- 
ferred to exactly twice and in passing; on one of these 
occasions Belinsky’s inaccuracy is pointed out. 

An edition of the Tales and Stories of V. F. Odoevsky 
(1959) is another affair; its appearance is also signifi- 
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cant, since Odoevsky was an idealist, a mystic and a 
Slavophile whose works have barely been published in 
the Soviet Union since 1929 except—cautiously—in 
1950 as a native substitute to Western influences on 
Pushkin, Lermontov and Gogol. The prefatory article, 
however, utterly falsifies Odoevsky’s views by a familiar 
twist: right-wing criticism of capitalism and utilitarian- 
ism becomes left-wing criticism in which “the reader 
recognizes . . . the United States of America’; this 
rehabilitation of Odoevsky as a political thinker reaches 
farcical proportions when the critic finds it “‘extraordi- 
narily interesting” that in a utopian fantasy ““Odoevsky 
foresaw falas! in the 44th century, but still—]} Russia 
and China as the centers of world culture.” 


Victor Shklovsky’s Imaginative Prose: Reflections and 
Analyses (1959) is perhaps most interesting of all. 
Shklovsky shows Plekhanov to have been wrong, but— 
wrong in a dispute with Dostoevsky; he cites the author- 
ity of Nekrasov, but—for the merits of Tiutchev; he 
declares that Soviet readers cannot possibly identify 
with Hemingway’s “‘lost generation’ and goes on to 
imply that they certainly do just that. He writes a 
preface renouncing his former errors and rebuking those 
“in the West’ who find in them evidence of politi- 
cal disloyalty, and in this apologia he manages to list 
many titles now unknown to Soviet readers. Shklovsky’s 
intent is not, however, to score small points; his book 
opens with a delicately handled and totally devastating 
critique of prescribed Soviet literary norms, couched as a 
discussion of Belinsky’s phrase, widely accepted, ‘‘think- 
ing in images.” In a complex skein of reasoning, too 
fragile for summary, Shklovsky dismembers the entire 
body of current Soviet literary policy, and he accom- 
plishes this without a single reference to a contemporary 
writer. For the Western reader Shklovsky’s book has 
many surprises; for the Soviet reader its fireworks must 


be dazzling indeed. 


IN HIS LAST chapter Friedberg discusses—too briefly 
—the possible political implications of the great popular- 
ity of the classics and the alternatives to official views 
they offer. He presents no conclusion, only many con- 
siderations, yet one senses a limited optimism about the 
“subversive effects’ of this reading, tempered by the 
statement that “it would be imprudent to be dogmatic 
about ‘practical’ and immediate repercussions’ (p. 
174). But when we look for or hope for such “practical 
repercussions,” do we not, with however high motives, to 
some extent take over the Soviet view of art as agitprop? 
(Hands off literature! What a slogan for the Moscow 
rukiprochniki; assemble before Glavlit at dawn, ink 


bottles at the ready.) Neither so much nor so little 
should be expected of the Russian classical heritage 
with its vision of life which, whether expressed in the 
ironies of a Pushkin or the thunderbolts of a Tolstoy, 
served o party, but was always moral and humane and 
truth-seeking. 


The Soviet consciousness has been significantly affected 
by forty-five years of indoctrination, yet every visitor to 
the USSR returns with the good news of individuals 
possessed of kindness, spirituality, and a longing for 
freedom. And however authoritarian its purpose or 
murderous the implementation, the party must always 
maintain that its policies have generous and humanitarian 
ends. These sickening hypocrisies have the positive value 
of setting ultimate limits, and they also provide a pos- 
sible ‘“‘tradition’’ within which an evolution toward less 
aggressive policies and less oppressive and brutal institu- 
tions could take place. For these saving hypocrisies we 
can thank the Russian classical heritage, and we would 
do well to let the Soviets know of our admiration for it; 
the /umpen stiliagi with ducktail haircuts are not our best 
friends or representatives. 


Friedberg’s book closes with Zamiatin’s gloomy 
prophecy: “I am afraid that Russian literature has but 
one future—her past.’’ In Dissonant Voices, Blake and 
Hayward have assembled an impressive body of evidence 
to the contrary. Besides Hayward’s introductory essay, 
which—with the reservation noted above—is a fine short 
history of Soviet literature, the book contains twenty 
stories and tales, poems and essays, of exceptional in- 
terest. Two items which have become newspaper staples 
(though not necessarily the worse for that) are included 
—Yevtushenko’s “Babi Yar’? and an excerpt from 
Ehrenburg’s memoirs. There are three interesting ‘“Chek- 
hovian” thaw tales (both Swayze and Hayward comment 
on Chekhov’s marked influence on young writers) and 
two rather moving poems, worth reading even in transla- 
tion (which is often not the case). These, plus Arzhak’s 
extraordinary tale (which partakes of the fantastic 
realism of much of the clandestine literature), a trifling 
satire, and Lev Kassil’s ‘Tale of the Three Master 
Craftsmen’’ represent the postwar period. Kassil’s 1948 


attack on Stalin, veiled as a children’s fairy tale, will be 
a revelation to those who grit their teeth in expectation 
of whimsy-cum-Aesopian language; it is nothing of the 
sort, but rather a powerful, beautifully told, and affecting 
story. 

The 1930's are not represented here, and from the 
war period there is only an excerpt from Zoshchenko’s 
Before Sunrise. From the 1920's the culling is pure 
gold; truly brilliant literary essays by Zamiatin and 
Shklovsky, equally brilliant, perfectly realized stories by 
Grin and Babel (with the bonus of some recent Babel 
reminiscences by Paustovsky), Yesenin’s poem of heroic 
despair, “Soviet Russia,” and Pasternak’s poem of rueful 
hope about the poetess Marina Tsvetaeva—which must, 
however, somehow pale before the editors’ introductory 
account of Tsvetaeva’s fate: 


The family returned to Russia [from emigration} in 
1939. Her husband was arrested and perished in prison; 
her daughter was also arrested, her son died at the front. 
Tsvetaeva herself was exiled to a small town where she 
could not find work, even as a cleaning woman. There, 
she hanged herself in 1941. (p. 71) 


In addition, there is a valuable translation of a good 
part of Pilniak’s Mahogany, extremely interesting in its 
own right, besides its significance for The Volga Flows 
into the Caspian Sea, and finally, the opening piece in 
the book, a Pasternak fragment, “Without Love,” re- 
cently discovered by Professor George Katkov in a 
Socialist Revolutionary newspaper from 1918, an eight- 
page “‘first draft” of Dr. Zhivago in which one finds 
something of a unifying creative vision for the years 
between. 


What can one add to such a table of contents, except 
that many of these works are almost unobtainable else- 
where, in any language, and that the translations are very 
good? The gratitude we feel to the editors they rightly 
direct to the rare and gifted authors: 


One day it will perhaps be shown that not only Russia, 
but the whole world, is indebted to Soviet literature for 
keeping alive, in unimaginable conditions, that indefinable 
sense of freedom which is common to all men. 
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NOTES and VIEWS 


“Consumerism. in Hungary 


THE POWERFUL ERUPTION of popular discontent in 
October 1956 taught a lesson to the Communist rulers of 
Hungary. Once the uprising was quelled through Soviet 
intervention, and the one-party dictatorship firmly re- 
established, the Kadar regime embarked on an economic 
policy both more rational and more flexible that that of its 
Stalinist predecessors. The chief economic aim of the 
Rakosi regime had been to increase the quantity of produc- 
tion, regardless of the costs involved and the requirements 
of the market. Since 1956, thanks to a political situation 
that forced greater economic awareness on the Communist 
leaders, the stress has shifted toward the quality of pro- 
duction and the needs of the consumer. The essence of 
this change is expressed in a statement made by one of 
Kadatr’s experts in 1959: 


At present our economic policy has the important task of 
complying with the demands of the domestic market and 
of foreign trade to the greatest possible extent; production 
should conform to changing requirements; factories should 
product goods that the customer demands, in such a 
quality and variety as he demands.’ 


Kadar’s “liberal” economic policy has been implemented 
through a substantial loan from other Communist coun- 
tries and has gained momentum through such measures as 
the increasing participation of non-party experts in the di- 
rection of economic life. Cautious planning and rational 
investment have had good results: both national and indi- 
vidual income grew rapidly until 1960, slowing down only 
in the last two years. The standard of living expressed in 
real wages has risen considerably: according to official 
Statistics, since 1956 real income has grown by as much 
as 34 percent.2 The demand for durable consumer goods 
has increased accordingly. Such items as cars, television 
sets and refrigerators—practically non-existent before the 
revolution—have now become accessible to at least some 
limited few in the population. 


"Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), October 1959, p. 2. 
* Népszabadsdg (Budapest), November 21, 1962, p. 7. 
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The so-called “Guiding Directives” issued to the Eighth 
Congress of the MSZMP (Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party), held in November 1962, claim that the Five-Year 
Plan for 1960-65 is going to give the population 215,000 
vacuum cleaners, 128,000 refrigerators, 610,000 television 
sets and 600,000 washing machines.* It is assumed that by 
1965 every third household will have a television set, 
while about 40 percent of the households will have their 
own washing machines. Cars, which are powerful status 
symbols in Hungary, are going to stay status symbols for 
some time to come. Before 1956 there were about 20,000 
cars in the country,* and from 1957 to 1959 some 17,000 
more were imported (there is no local production in 
passenger cars). The target figure of the Five-Year Plan 
is 43,000. Thus, even if the plan is completely realized, 
there will be no more than 80,000 automobiles in Hungary 
against a population numbering over ten million. Since 
in any case more than half of the cars are imported for 
and owned by the state, it is clear that the average wage- 
earner will have to wait a long time before he can buy a 
car, however modest, for himself. 


WHETHER OR NOT the promises of the Five-Year Plan 
materialize, the figures quoted above indicate that there is 
a trend towards consumerism in Hungary. How strong is 
this trend, how deep does it go, who benefits from it, what 
are its psychological and social consequences? Questions 
like these are raised quite often in the Hungarian press, 
and in October 1961 the literary monthly Uj Irds started 
a discussion aimed explicitly at answering all questions 
concerning ‘“‘consumerism,” or as some Hungarian writers 
have nicknamed it “frigidaire-socialism.” 

In the course of this discussion various interesting view- 
points have emerged, with the opponents of consumerism 
in the minority. Some of the opposition arguments have 
reflected Stalinist prejudices, asserting in the usual jar- 


* Tarsadalmi Szemle, August-September, 1962. 
‘The Review (Brussels), July 1960, p. 48. 


gon that “Western” gadgets have a demoralizing effect on 
their owners, that private ownership fosters a “bourgeois” 
mentality, and the like. But fear of consumerism has also 
been expressed by socialists of an idealistic bent, who are 
less concerned with the decline of ideological fervor among 
former revolutionaries, the de-radicalization of society, 
than with such psychological aspects of the acquiring 
process as technical fetishism, superficial individualism, and 
indifference toward social problems. These “idealists’’ re- 
gard consumerism with mixed feelings. On one hand, they 
agree with the postulate that there can be no socialism 
without high living standards, but on the other hand, they 
are not convinced that the regime’s present economic policy 
will make the individual Hungarian conscious of his 
rights and responsibilities in a socialist society. One ex- 
ponent of this view is the young writer Imre Takacs, who 
argues that although Hungary has a socialist economy, 
socialist morality (simply defined as devotion to the com- 
mon good) is far from being accepted by the masses as 
their supreme guiding principle. Avowing that unprinci- 
pled consumerism—catching up by any means with those 
who already have a car—is common in Hungary, Takacs 
holds that the economic policy applied since 1956 has been 
shaping ‘“‘a mental attitude out of harmony with our 
social system.” > 

At present, acquisitiveness is certainly the strongest 
popular mood in Hungary. It is usually combined with in- 
difference and even with hostility towards politics. No- 
body wants “to get involved,” or (this is true for many 
disillusioned Communists) “to be taken in” once again. 
Even the young are disillusioned: though their elders may 
have wanted “to save the world,” all they want is a good 
job or a successful career. In this situation private initia- 
tive is complementary to social inertia. 

Some critics, while admitting that this inertia exists, 
put the blame on the “mistakes and excesses” of the 
Rakosi regime, or else try to explain it away in terms of 
the transitional character of the present period: 


. .. in general a popular mood lacking in any ideals is 
about to take shape. Petty-bourgeois attitudes, philistinism, 
bleakness, we are asked, is this socialism? I think we can 
give no answer but—yes. Yes, this too is socialism. How 
can we expect from the people of a transitional period the 
moral and spiritual norms of communism? © 


THE CASE IN DEFENSE of consumerism, as it has 
emerged in the Uj Irds discussion, maintains that there is 
no reason for anxiety: technological development and 
material improvements are not antagonistic to the cause of 
socialism—on the contrary, no socialist society can do 
without them. This, essentially, is the view of Khrush- 
chev—and with him the Hungarian party leaders, with 
some possible exceptions. As an economic spokesman of 
the Hungarian party has put it: ‘‘Socialist construction 


° Uj Irds, (Budapest), February 1962, p. 155. 
* Kortars, (Budapest), August 1962, p. 1251. 


is successful when it goes together with a regular and 
permanent rise in the living standards of the population.” 7 
Most participants of the Uj Irds discussion have accepted 
this truism, some of them elaborating it even further. As 
one journalist remarked, if the fears that affluence and 
property-owning undermine socialist morals were brought 
to their ultimate conclusion, the ideologically most con- 
scious and most revolutionary people anywhere would be 
the bushmen of central Africa, as “they do not own any- 
thing except a loincloth and a blowpipe.” 8 The same 
journalist comments favorably on the wave of acquisitive- 
ness that has beset Hungary in recent years. He can see 
nothing wrong in consumerism because it is the formerly 
poor who now live better, consume more, and acquire tele- 
vision sets. This interpretation makes consumerism fe- 
spectable, almost transforming it into a socialist virtue. 


THE RECENT discussion has produced still a third view, 
with more point to it than the arguments of either the 
“idealist” critics or the “‘realistic’ defenders of consumer- 
ism. This view suggest that improvements in living 
standards have not been far-reaching enough to concern 
the population at large, since the wages of the average 
worker are still barely sufficient to cover his everyday 
expenses. Uj Irds printed the letter of such a worker, un- 
derscoring the fact that Hungary is still no consumer’s 
paradise. “A car, a weekend-cottage?’’—says the letter— 
“those are but dreams.” ® 


The most outspoken contribution in this vein was a 
recent commentary by a practically unknown young writer, 
called Asperjan. He evaluates consumerism positively but 
not without certain qualifications. Echoing the letter-writer, 
he remarks that only very few workers could be “‘demora- 
lized” by bourgeois comforts, since most workingmen can- 
not affort to buy “gadgets” with their present wages. Who, 
then, reaps the benefits of affluence? Some small artisans, 
some doctors, scientists and intellectuals, and last but not 
least—the functionaries. According to Asperjan, most of 
these functionaries who have risen to high position from 
humble origins have made their career through the party, 
yet once they achieve success, they forget about service to 
the people and to socialism. It is not the car that corrupts 
them, but rather their anxiety to keep the car and with it 
the job: “It is painful to see that some of these promoted 
cadres will do anything in order to preserve the material 
wealth they have already acquired.” 1° Such an outlook, 
says Asperjan, is the first step towards a “petty-bourgeois” 
mentality. He further resents the fact that some career- 
minded people infiltrate the Communist Party with the 
sole aim of building their “private” socialism behind the 
protective shield of party membership. 


* Tarsadalmi Szemle, October 1959, p. 9. 
* Uj Irds, January 1962, p. 52. 

* Ibid, November 1961, p. 842. 

* Tbid., June 1962, p. 628. 
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IN LIGHT OF ITS limited scope, consumerism must be 
called a trend rather than a reality in present-day Hun- 
gary. The relative affluence achieved since 1956 is likely to 
continue but not to increase rapidly. At present, it does not 
affect the whole of society: despite the initial rise in real 
income, the majority of workers are still caught in a bind 
between low wages and high production norms, and there 
has been no substantial improvement in the lot of the 
collectivized peasantry for the last three years. On the 
other hand, living standards have continued to improve 
for the technical intelligentsia, and for all state and party 
functionaries, as well as for certain small artisans and 
professional groups. Although the latter elements have 


benefited, the regime’s’ economic policy basically reflects 
the consumerism of the new class, comprising the upper 
layers of Communist society. It remains to be seen whether 
the further development of this trend will be directed 
toward the increase of new class privileges or toward the 
wider distribution of material wealth among the masses. 


George Gomori 


(A Hungarian journalist and writer who fled his native 
country in 1956, Mr. Gomori is now on the staff of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford University.) 


Khrushchev on Stalin 


FEW THINGS ARE MORE hazardous than predictions 
of Soviet policy moves, but it appears likely that still 
another chapter in Stalinology may yet be forthcoming. 
Between 1956 and 1961, despite occasional mild qualifi- 
cation, Khrushchev succeeded in transforming the image 
of Stalin into that of the great villain in the development 
of Soviet communism. In retrospect, it seems that he was 
driven to adopt this course largely because of his own in- 
volvement in the struggle for supremacy.1 In “exposing” 
Stalin, however, Khrushchev has not really eliminated 
falsehoods but has added to them. More importantly, he 
appears to have carried the assault on Stalinism beyond 
the limits of compatibility with long-term Soviet interests. 
For Khrushchev, anti-Stalinism—the break with the 
past—has served since 1956 primarily as a platform 
around which he could rally considerable forces within 
the party and throughout Soviet society against his rivals 
for power, the “men of the old order.” To castigate 
Stalinism was to promise, by implication, a change of 
methods. But also, by disclosing the ‘crimes of the Stalin 
era” and presenting the dead dictator in a most unfavor- 
able light, Khrushchev was making certain that those of 


*E.g., See A. Avtorkhanov, Stalin and the Soviet Communist 
Party, New York, Praeger, 1959, p. 338 for a comparison of 
Stalin’s purges of the 1920's and Khrushchev’s in 1956-57. 
Even Stalin was more ‘democratic’ than Mr. Khrushchev, ac- 
cording to the author, since he allowed publication of opposi- 
tion speeches in the proceedings of the 14th Congress. What 
Molotov or Malenkov said in 1956 or later was never made 
known. 
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his rivals whose association with Stalin, both personal and 
ideological, was closer than his own would have no room 
for maneuver. In all this he was following the reverse of 
Stalin’s tactics of 1924. Whereas Stalin, after Lenin’s 
death, had created a cult of Leninism and made himself 
its archpriest, Khrushchev was destroying any possibility 
of Stalinism’s survival as a heritage, and he himself as- 
sumed the principal role in this destruction. 

It was Khrushchev’s immediate purpose of enhancing 
his prospects in the struggle for power, however, that led 
him to give his denunciation of Stalin an extreme form 
which is really untenable. While his own primary objec- 
tive—the isolation and defeat of his domestic rivals—has 
been amply fulfilled, the long-range validity of his position 
is in doubt. His leadership of the international Communist 
movement has weakened over the years, and the Stalin 
question has been far from resolved. 


TO BEGIN WITH 1956, the picture Khrushchev drew of 
Stalin for the benefit of the delegates to the 20th CPSU 
Congress was a strange one. Stalin’s career was divided 
into two basic periods: the first from prerevolutionary days 
down to approximately 1935; the second from 1935 to 
1953. During the earlier period Stalin was apparently a 
party stalwart who fought for the revolution and against 
the Whites; for Leninism and against the Trotskyites, 
Zinovievites, and all manner of deviationists; for the in- 
dustrialization of the USSR and against the kulaks. Ad- 
mittedly, even in this period, Stalin occasionally showed 


signs of megalomania and callous disregard of others, as 
for instance during Lenin’s illness. It was not, however, 
until the assassination of Kirov and the purges of the 
middle 1930’s that Stalin became the pernicious, bloody 
autocrat of all his later days. From here on, the Khrush- 
chev balance sheet on Stalin became entirely one-sided: it 
did not credit the late dictator personally with a single 
positive act or achievement during a period of approxi- 
mately eighteen years!2 Such “balance” as was struck 
in the 20th Congress speech was thus drawn along chrono- 
logical lines: Stalin’s positive aspects from the standpoint 
of the Communist movement belonged to his early years 
before 1935; after that his role was wholly negative. 


In order to make sure that Stalinism would be utterly 
and thoroughly discredited, Khrushchev described Stalin’s 
role in World War II and the postwar period in a gro- 
tesque and contradictory way. The picture of the old 
dictator-at-war which emerged from the “secret” report 
was one of a bumbling, fitful, yet cruel incompetent who, 
insofar as he acted at all, was a heavy burden to his col- 
leagues and subordinates. This image of Stalin, conven- 
iently omitting any reference to his wartime dealings with 
Churchill and Roosevelt, was also projected into the post- 
war period. Khrushchev now stressed Stalin’s growing 
paranoia and increasing monopolization of decision-making 
power, which he said had made a mockery of the Central 
Committee and the Politburo. 


With respect to the war years particularly, Khrushchev 
is contradicted by a considerable body of evidence. A 
number of prominent Westerners representing a wide spec- 
trum of backgrounds, who dealt with Stalin during this 
period, have offered a very different view of him. While 
no man could of course have been as great, wise, and good 
as Stalin was depicted by his own propaganda, he was, by 
most contemporary non-Soviet accounts, a very formidable 
figure. In two particulars—competence in political and 
military affairs, especially of his own country, and ability 


?The most recent official Soviet histories have scarcely been 
more charitable in their treatment of Stalin. For example, the 
Outline History of the USSR (Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1960) does not go beyond the defeat of 
dissidents within the Communist Party in listing the achieve- 
ments of Stalin. All references in the text dealing with the late 
1930's and onwards merely mention Stalin’s participation in cer- 
tain activities, as for example his membership in the party's 
Central Committee during World War II, where Stalin’s name 
is listed following seven others beginning with that of A. A. 
Andreyev. Characteristically, the book devotes 28 out of 378 
pages of its text to the years 1938-1953! The official History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Moscow, 1960) 
relates only one incident in which Stalin was the chief decision- 
maker during these years. It reproves him for ‘‘uncalled-for 
measures” in the area of agricultural policy in 1945 (p. 625). 
® Not the least of which is the History of the CPSU, op. cit., 
pp. 563-64. Its account of the events of early November 1941, 
with Stalin addressing the troops a few miles from the front 
line, hardly squares with the Khrushchev line. 


in negotiations—Stalin was rated as highly as any states- 
man of his time by such men as Winston Churchill, Harry 
Hopkins, Anthony Eden, and Cordell Hull.4 Even Hitler 
and his subordinates were properly “respectful” and im- 
pressed.5 


IN GENERAL, these authoritative observations and im- 
pressions tend to support the picture of Stalin drawn by 
Isaac Deutscher in his 1949 biography of the Russian 
dictator rather than that drawn by Khrushchev in 1956 
and thereafter.6 Stalin was cruel and did make mistakes, 
but he was oft the consistently blundering incompetent 
depicted by Khrushchev. Moreover, Stalin’s ‘‘good points” 
are of no less relevance for communism and for Soviet 
Russia, after all, than his bad ones. Most foreigners who 
met the Soviet dictator during the 1930’s and 1940's did 
not of course share his values or outlook. The appreciation 
of Stalin’s qualities—his cunning, his strength, and his 
ability—shown by a Churchill, Hopkins or Hitler is com- 
parable to an objective appreciation of the perceptiveness 
of Machiavelli or to Alan Bullock’s detached recognition 
of Hitler’s extraordinary demagogic abilities. Such “rec- 
ognition” may be accompanied by a genuine moral revul- 
sion which, on the contrary, would have no place in the 
view of those for whom Stalin’s ends justified the means. 


Be that as it may, Khrushchev’s position on Stalin 
hardly seems tenable in the long run, and somehow, some- 
time, the Soviets will have to extricate themselves from it. 
If Stalin was really incompetent and criminal for at least 
eighteen years and yet was all-powerful, then the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union during that period must be con- 
sidered accidental. If, alternatively, Stalin was a criminal 
blunderer but was not all-powerful, then Khrushchev and 
his colleagues must obviously share both the credit and 
the blame for the acts of his rule. Finally, if the Soviet 
Union, according to Khrushchev, did so well on balance 


*See Winston Churchill, The Second World War, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950, Vol. 4, p. 482; Robert E. 
Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948, p. 344; The Memoirs of Anthony Eden: Full 
Circle, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, p. 55; The 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948, Vol. 2, p. 1311; Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, New 
York, Doubleday and Company, 1955, Vol. I, p. 364. On 
Stalin’s talent as a negotiator, even Trotsky had some positive 
things to say: See his Stalin, London, Hollis and Carter, 1947, 
Pie 210.82435.270. 


® Hitler's Table Talk, 1941-1944, transl. by N. Cameron and 
R. M. Stevens, London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1953. De- 
clared the Fuehrer, Stalin ‘must command our unconditional 
respect. In his own way he is a hell of a fellow!’ (p. 587) 
Cf. The Goebbels Diaries, edited by L. P. Lochner, New York, 
Doubleday & Co., 1948, p. 468, and The Ribbentrop Memoirs, 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1954, p. 113. 

° Stalin, New York, Vintage Books, 1960, particularly pp. 566- 
70. 
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and Stalin was its absolute ruler, then the “good” in the 
latter must have outweighed the “bad’”—even during the 
last two decades of his rule. 


FACED BY these alternatives, why did Khrushchev choose 
the course he did? Why did he attack Stalin at all instead 
of identifying with him as Stalin had once identified with 
Lenin? And why did he go so far in his attack? 7 

The period of Khrushchev’s rise to undisputed power 
from 1953 to 1961 is divided by the great landmark of 
the 20th CPSU Congress. From Stalin’s death in March 
1953 until 1956, Khrushchev was still surrounded by old- 
time Stalinists within the party Presidium and outwardly 
was himself a Stalinist. During these years he carefully 
prepared the groundwork at the lower party levels, just as 
Stalin had done in the 1920’s, for an ultimate showdown 
with his rivals in the succession struggle. 

By early 1956 Khrushchev was ready to strike openly at 
his opponents. What he needed at this juncture was some 
broad, quasi-ideological formula which would enable him 
to demand and justify the eventual ouster from influential 
positions of men like Malenkoy, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
all their actual as well as potential allies. Anti-Stalinism 
provided him with this formula. 

Whatever its “objective merits,” Stalinism had bred fear 
in the Communist Party and throughout Soviet society, 
fear of physical liquidation and repression. However “‘es- 
sential” Stalin’s methods might have been for making 
Soviet Russia a great power, these methods were hardly 
popular. Adherence to Stalinism could confer legitimacy, 
but not popularity, on the regime of Stalin’s successors.® 


"The question of what impelled Khrushchev’s 1956 denunciation 
of Stalin has been the subject of varying interpretations by 
Western observers. One point of view ascribed it not to his 
own volition and initiative but to pressure by Mikoyan. These 
speculations stemmed from the fact that it was Mikoyan who 
actually led off the attack on Stalin at the 20th Congress. From 
the perspective of six years later, however, it is clear that 
Mikoyan, far from dragging an unwilling Khrushchev by his 
ear, acted as his advance spokesman or, as Jane Degras has 
called it, an “audience-reaction” tester. The proof of this is to 
be sought not in a textual analysis of the speeches made at the 
20th Congress, but in the outcome of the struggle for power. 
By 1962, Khrushchev has established his personal dominance 
in the party to a degree surpassed only by Stalin himself. All 
of the old members of Stalin’s Politburo have been eliminated 
—except Mikoyan. If Mikoyan, who is not even an apparat- 
chik, had crossed swords with Khrushchev in 1956, he would 
have surely followed the others into oblivion long ago. See 
George Paloczi-Horvath, Khrushchev: The Making of a Dic- 
tator, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1960, pp. 194, 200. 
Cf. Jane Degras, “Anatomy of Tyranny: Khrushchev’s Attack 
on Stalin” in A. Brumberg (ed.) Russia Under Khrushchev: An 
Anthology from Problems of Communism, New York, Praeger, 
1962, p. 80. 

“Here Khrushchev’s repudiation of the Stalin doctrine of a 
sharpening class conflict as a feature of increasingly successful 
“socialist construction’’ was, no doubt, very helpful. 
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The political “thaw” which preceded Khrushchev’s rise to 
one-man rule was an implicit recognition by most, if not 
all, of Stalin’s heirs of the need for some relaxation. 

In 1956 Khrushchev made an open and fundamental 
choice between legitimacy and popularity. He realized that 
he could hardly claim to be more Stalinist than Molotov, 
Malenkoy, or Kaganovich. If faithful service to the old 
master was to be the key to power, Khrushchev’s claim 
would always rank lower than theirs.9 So he decided to 
switch the tables and thereby convert weakness into 
strength. His exposure of Stalin’s crimes at the 20th 
Congress was an implicit pledge to the party of a new 
age of increased personal security, if not of greater free- 
dom. And to the extent that Stalin had been an inept, 
deranged ruler, Khrushchev implied that those who had 
stood closest to the dead dictator must have been the most 
tainted by his corruption and his evil methods. They were 
Stalin’s fellow liquidators and yes-men who could not be 
trusted. 

If there had been no power struggle, Khrushchev would 
have had no need to “go overboard” in his attack on 
Stalin; he could have balanced the “good” against the 
“bad” more equitably or glossed over the unsavory aspects 
of the late dictator’s reign. Above all, he could have pre- 
pared the ground ideologically so as to reorient not merely 
the CPSU but the whole Communist movement in the 
direction of his contemplated new line. Such a milder ap- 
proach might have saved him from such obvious re- 
proaches as: “Where were you when all this happened?” 
—or: “If Stalin was really that bad and that powerful, 
what kind of society have you been building for the past 
thirty years?” 


AS IT WAS, the Communist parties of the world were 
badly shaken by Khrushchev’s sudden and drastic move.19 
Some of them, above all the Chinese,11 could not follow 
the CPSU lead even if they had been disposed to do so. 


°In 1924, by contrast, Stalin could pose as Lenin’s “truest” heir 
because Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev had in the past strayed 
from the narrow road of Leninist orthodoxy. Stalin’s record, 
while less distinguished, was ostensibly free from such blem- 
ishes. 

* See, e.g., statement of the Political Bureau of the French 
Communist Party, in The Anti-Stalin Campaign and Interna- 
tional Communism, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
p. 169; also Togliatti, pp. 228-29, expressing very strong public 
dissatisfaction with the method of disclosure by Khrushchev. 
Cf. G. F. Hudson, R. Lowenthal and R. MacFarquhar, The Sino- 
Soviet Dispute, New York, Praeger, 1961, pp. 1-2, 225. 

“ How Mao’s name had become closely linked with Stalin’s in 
Chinese Communist official history is illustrated by Chen Po-ta 
(Stalin and the Chinese Revolution, Peking, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1953) who described Mao as Stalin’s “disciple and com- 
tade-in-arms,” one whose views “are based on the teachings of 
Stalin” (pp. 28 and 23). Chen quoted Mao as saying of 
Stalin: “We must hail him, we must support him, and we must 
learn from him” (pp. 1-2). 


The abrupt transformation of a god, for thirty years the 
object of unprecedented adulation, into a criminal was 
simply too severe a shock. It was not an adroit maneuver 
by Khrushchev. But from 1956 through 1961, the con- 
quest and consolidation of personal political power were 
far more important to him than proximate consequences. 
To take a halfway position on Stalin, particularly with 
respect to the latter part of his rule, would have been, for 
Khrushchev, to take a halfway position vis-a-vis Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, Bulganin and the whole “anti- 
party group.” It would have meant either yielding or at 
best sharing power. 

From the fall of 1956 onwards de-Stalinization began to 
take its toll in international Communist ranks, with the 
outbreaks in Poland and Hungary and the disaffection of 
China all adding up to a large debit for Khrushchev, 
clearly the chief architect of the policy. Furthermore, with 
respect to three key problems which had figured in his 
platform of attack on the Stalinists, Khrushchev obviously 
faltered. First, his initial efforts to woo Tito back into the 
Communist fold proved unavailing, and by the end of 
1961 he was again calling the Yugoslav leader a “‘revision- 
ist,” thus conceding in effect that Stalin had been right in 
condemning Tito as a traitor to communism and that his 
(Khrushchev’s) own tactics of trying to win Tito over by 
kindness instead of Stalin’s rudeness were ineffectual. 

Secondly, Khrushchev had staked a great deal on the 
question of agriculture, claiming that Stalin and his close 
associates had bungled the job. The failure in food pro- 
duction was one of the chief charges he had leveled against 
Malenkov and the whole Stalinist group, and he had re- 
peatedly promised that his own “‘correct’’ policy would 
enable the USSR to “catch up with and surpass the USA” 
in various fields of agricultural production. However, on 
the eve of the 22nd Party Congress these grandiose prom- 
ises still remained far from fulfillment, causing Khrush- 
chev to demote the Minister of Agriculture as a scapegoat 
for the failure. 

Thirdly, in the area of policy towards the West, Khrush- 
chev was pledged to “peaceful coexistence’ and ‘‘success 
through negotiation.’ He professed confidence in the 
efficacy of personal diplomacy, even to the point of 
eventually winning the good will of the American Presi- 
dent as distinguished from the ‘imperialists’ around him. 
His 1959 journey to the United States was greeted with 
something less than enthusiasm in Peking, and his ‘‘hope- 
ful view of US imperialism” caused profound Chinese 
misgivings. In the light of the failure of his diplomacy to 
produce either disarmament or a settlement ‘on Soviet terms, 
his belligerent antics in Paris after the U-2 incident prob- 
ably evoked sarcastic comments among the “anti-party 
group” in Moscow and its sympathizers abroad. 


THUS, IN THE FALL of 1961, Khrushchev found his 
political position threatened by failures in foreign policy 
and in Soviet agriculture and by growing disunity within 


the Communist camp. Neither Soviet successes in space 
nor the growth of Soviet influence in Cuba could com- 
pensate for these setbacks. Under these conditions, the 
struggle to maintain his personal power, far from being 
over, remained at the top of Khrushchev’s agenda. 


Before the convocation of the 22nd Congress, Khrushchev 
engineered the most rapid and massive turnover in the 
party organization since before World War II. Publicly, 
this action was justified on the ground that it was neces- 
sary to bring new blood into the party, but the haste with 
which it was carried out clearly suggested a lack of assur- 
ance on Khrushchev’s part as to the reliability of the “old 
hands.” The First Secretary reserved his final blow to the 
opposition forces for the party Congress. This course, in 
one respect, was reminiscent of Stalin's in the 1930's. 
There was no doubt that Khrushchev had a solid majority 
behind him in the Presidium and a sizable one in the 
Central Committee. But like Stalin after 1929, he obviously 
felt that potential foes in the context of a crisis could not 
safely be let alone.12. Therefore, he used the forum of the 
22nd Congress to strike once again at Stalinism, this time 
not even bothering to “balance the picture” at all. His 
indictment of the “‘anti-party group” spanned the border 
of outright criminality—he painted them as Stalin’s execu- 
tioners, murderers like him. And just’as Stalin had refused 
to countenance a niche in the international Communist 
movement for supporters of Trotsky, Bukharin and Zin- 
oviev, so Khrushchev carried his assault on Stalinism into 
the international arena. He lashed out at the Albanians— 
and by inference the Chinese—attacking them first and 
foremost for their opposition to de-Stalinization. 


Having already strengthened his hold on the grass roots 
of the party organization, Khrushchev readily secured elec- 
tion by the Congress of a drastically revamped Central 
Committee marked by the greatest influx of new members 
yet. Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov and Voroshilov were 
dropped, while the earlier arch-villains were virtually read 
out of the party. The severity of the charges against the 
“anti-party group” seemed to foreshadow new purge trials 
on the pattern of the 1930's, although for unknown reasons 
these did not materialize. Molotov, however, was recalled 
from Vienna—on the same day that the city of Stalingrad 
became Volgograd. 


THUS, EVER SINCE 1956 Khrushchev’s course has forced 
the Communists to live with a paradox in denying and 
condemning a huge bloc of their own past. Stalin ruled 
Russia in increasingly autocratic fashion from 1929 to 
1953, and in those twenty-four years the Soviet Union be- 
came one of the two most powerful states in the world, 
spreading its shadow across the whole globe. Virtually to 
deny Stalin’s part in all this borders on the absurd. It 
undermines the very idea of the continuity and legitimacy 


2 See Professor Merle Fainsod, ““What Happened to Collective 
Leadership?” in Russia Under Khrushchev, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 
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of Soviet development under communism, so assiduously 
cultivated by Moscow. At the same time, it has had the 
effect of placing relations between Soviet Russia and China 
under an additional, unnecessary strain. For better or for 
worse, Mao Tse-tung linked himself with Stalin, fre- 
quently invoking the latter’s name and authority in his 
works. Thus, although it may have served Khrushchev’s 
immediate political purposes to destroy the Stalin image, 
Mao obviously had no such interest. The Chinese were 
willing to go along with Moscow to the extent of depre- 
cating what they euphemistically term Stalin’s “errors,” 
but they have understandably balked at his wholesale 
demolition.13 The problem of Stalin’s place in history 
must remain of more than casual interest for the Chinese 
even after the death of Mao Tse-tung, because through 


*% This feeling is best expressed in a 1956 Chinese Politburo 
statement cited by Brzezinski: “In our opinion Stalin’s mis- 
takes take second place to his achievements.” Z. Brzezinski, 
The Soviet Bloc, New York, Praeger, 1961, p. 278. Cf. D. S. 
Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict 1956-1961, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1962, p. 48. 

* Stalin, New York, Workers Library Publishers, 1940, p. 89. 
Thus wrote Khrushchev in commemoration of Stalin’s 60th 
birthday on December 21, 1939. 


Mao’s identification with Stalin and Stalinist policies it 
bears on the legitimacy of the entire development of 
Chinese communism from the twenties to the sixties. 

In sum, the balance sheet of Khrushchev’s de-Staliniza- 
tion policy is by no means wholly in the black. On the 
contrary, though it admittedly would require careful 
handling, at least a partial restoration of the Stalin image 
would appear to hold certain advantages for the Soviet 
leadership. Among other things, it would probably im- 
prove Moscow’s relations with China, and many of the 
more militant Asian, African and Latin American patties. 

At present Khrushchev can stifle internal criticism, but 
after he is gone from the scene, his successors may well 
want to dissociate themselves from 47s “errors” and the 
handicaps of his policy. In that event they may well hark 
back to Khrushchev’s own words written in 1939: “The 
biography of Comrade Stalin is the glorious epic of our 
Bolshevik party.” 14 Except for the adjective, it is hard 
to quarrel with him. 


A. J. Groth 


(Mr. Groth is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of California, Davis.) 


Censorship in Russia: A Note 


“AS WE LEAVE the confinement of serf censorship,” 
Lenin wrote in 1905, ‘““we do not want to, and will not, 
enter the prison of bourgeois-mercenary literary relation- 
ships. We want to create, and will create, a free press 
not only in the police sense but also in the sense that it is 
free from capital, free from careerism; and free, moreover, 
from bourgeois anarchical individualism.” (“Party Or- 
ganization and Party Literature,’ Novaia zhizn, No. 12, 
November 1905.) 

The limitations of Lenin’s definition of freedom of the 
press were brought home to the writer during a visit to 
the USSR last year, when he was able to examine briefly 
a curious volume entitled Svadny spisok knig, podlezhash- 
chikh iskliucheniu iz bibliotek i knigotorgovoi seti, Chast Il. 
(Summary list of books subject to withdrawal from li- 
braries and the trading network, Part II). 

Many of the titles in the list were of obvious political 
significance or were listed under authors who have been in 
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disgrace. Titles of innocuous books, such as old school 
texts on non-political subjects or outdated technical litera- 
ture, which must have numbered many thousands, were 
absent. (These are probably covered by separate, open lists, 
or are simply turned in for pulping at the discretion of 
booksellers, librarians, or local officials.) The “Summary 
List” thus is undoubtedly a political selection and, for 
this reason, was distributed confidentially. Each copy was 
numbered, indicating that distribution of the list was re- 
stricted to official organizations such as state libraries, cul- 
tural institutions, ministries which have their own train- 
ing schemes, libraries, book distributors and, last but not 
least, secondhand book dealers. Part II was edited by a cer- 
tain I. Shefer and passed for publication by the All-Union 
Book Chamber in Moscow on July 12, 1961; and the edi- 
tion was fairly large, numbering something under 35,000 
copies. Some details about the size and content of Part I 
were later made available to the writer by an extremely 


reliable source. The publication as a whole is of consid- 
erable interest in that it sheds a gleam of light on some- 
thing we know all too little about—the workings of the 
internal censorship system in the USSR. 


PERHAPS THE MOST surprising thing about the “Sum- 
mary List” is its size. Part II contains no less than 10,000 
titles listed in alphabetical order (20 to 25 titles on each of 
460 pages)—and this for a period of only a little more 
than two decades, 1918-41. Part I, which was issued ih 
1960, is said to be twice as big. Thus the complete “sum- 
mary’ must comprise some 30,000 proscribed books! 

At first glance this figure seems staggering, but a little 
reflection on the punctiliousness of the Soviet censorship 
will suggest that it is no more than realistic. The total 
number of books published in the USSR from 1918 to 
1941 on political and allied subjects—economics, history, 
literature, and the arts—must have numbered well over 
two hundred thousand. Considering the extent of the 
political purges in all fields of Soviet life during these years 
and the literary zeal of a Bukharin or Trotsky, it is not 
surprising that a significant proportion of the works pub- 
lished should have been proscribed for containing some 
shade of heretical thought. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to attempt more than a 
bare outline of the contents of the list. Let us begin with 
Part II since this is the part we know most about. Rather 
more than half the entries are works of individual authors, 
mainly memoirs and political tracts. In addition, there are 
collections of reports and documents as well as a number 
of works (materialy) by scholarly bodies such as Acade- 
mies of Sciences or Institutes of Higher Learning in all parts 
of the country. There are also a few books of reference, 
including for instance six address and information hand- 
books (adresno-spravochnye knigi) for areas as diverse as 
Moscow, the Ukraine, and Transcaucasia in 1925-28. 


Yet, despite its variety of content, Part II is obviously 
only a subsidiary compilation: it omits the main devia- 
tionist classics of the period. Trotsky, the archdemon, is 
represented by only three or four works from the middle 
1920's including his essay “How the Revolution was 
Armed”; his collected writings, published in Moscow in 
1925-27, are not listed. Zinoviev is down for only one 
book, Socialism and the War, on which he collaborated 
with Lenin in 1919, although the edition specifically men- 
tioned in the Summary List appeared in Moscow in 1924; 
there is no mention of his 16-volume collected works pub- 
lished in 1924-26. Kamenev is similarly neglected, his 
mame appearing only once, together with Stalin’s, for 
“Against Trotskyism: (Leninism or Trotskyism),” pub- 
lished in the Crimea in 1925. Bukharin is not listed at all. 
The writer was not able to check up on whether the list 
included any of the earlier works of members of the “anti- 
party group,” Beria, or individual literary and political 
scapegoats. Stalin’s writings, understandably, were not 
included. 


All this suggests that the really “hot” material churned 
out in these years went into Part I; indeed, the fact was 
confirmed to the writer by the source mentioned earlier. 
It is possible, too, that Part I was classified on a higher 
level of state secrecy and thus made less readily accessible 
than Part II. Otherwise there would seem to be no reason 
for the compilation of two alphabetical lists instead of one. 


APART FROM its contents, the appearance of the 
“Summary List” in 1960-61 is in itself of considerable 
interest. It is primarily a reaffirmation of a long tradition 
of censorial proscription. A similar list came out in the 
mid-1930’s; another was issued in 1949; and yet another 
was evidently in circulation in 1958. What we have here, 
therefore, is merely the latest in a series of proscription 
lists, each of which has no doubt included most of the 
titles from the preceding compilations, with additions 
and omissions in accordance with changes in the party 
line. 


At the same time, the 1960-61 edition has some topical 
interest. An informant told the writer that while Part I 
merely reflected the continuing effort of the authorities 
to round up stray deviationist classics, Part II was to be 
used to call in all books showing the influence of the 
cult of the individual. There is probably a good deal of 
truth in the first part of his suggestion, but the second 
does not seem fully adequate. The chief objection is one 
of timing. The unmasking of Stalin started in earnest 
in February 1956 and therefore would hardly seem to 
explain the appearance of a proscription list nearly five 
and a half years later. Moreover, a large proportion 
of the titles listed in Part II first appeared in the early 
1920’s—many while Lenin was still alive—and could 
not be placed in the category of writings influenced by 
the Stalin cult. 


Obviously, other more complex reasons must have 
entered into the compilation of Part II. For instance, the 
address books referred to earlier may have been found 
embarrassing because they provided information on 
Mensheviks or Trotskyites who disappeared and have 
never been rehabilitated. Other items included in Part II, 
such as The Komsomol in the Village, a Collection of 
Documents on Fundamental Questions (Moscow, 1925) 
or The Soviets under Communism (Moscow, 1925), to 
mention but two titles, may have been proscribed because 
they contained predictions on the growth of Soviet pros- 
perity and the advent of the Communist society that 
either have since been invalidated or perhaps contradict 
the latest official pronouncements on these matters. 


The success of the censors in purging the nation’s 
bookshelves is not, however, assured. True, they can 
easily retrieve offending volumes from bookshops, state 
libraries, and other organizations, and can bury them 
in closed archives for the sole perusal of orthodox scholars. 
Indeed, very few of the older titles can now be left on 
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shelves accessible to the public. But unfortunately for 
them, the censors have no control over hundreds of 
thousands of tiny private libraries, and the books they 
want most to withdraw from circulation are precisely 
those which the owners are probably least willing to 
surrender. It is no secret that a black market in proscribed 
books exists and that it is quite beyond the realm of 
official censorship. This is where some, at least, of the 
30,000 blacklisted titles may still be found. All the 
authorities can do is hope that copies of these books will 
eventually pass into the hands of secondhand book 


Announcing 


dealers, who of course must know what to do with them. 
This is why extensive lists, such as the 1960-61 “Summary 
List,” must be constantly compiled and distributed. They 
are at once a monument to the tenacity of free-thinking 
blackmarketeers and a manifestation of the scrupulous 
care which the Soviet authorities devote to obliterating 
embarrassing ideas, events, and names from the past. 
* * * 

(To protect his sources, the author of the article above, 
a longtime student of Soviet affairs, prefers to remain 
anonymous. ) 
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TEN YEARS AFTER STALIN 


TO OUR READERS: On March 6, 1963, the international edition of The New York Times 
carried the following story by its Moscow correspondent, Seymour Topping: 


Moscow, March 5. The Soviet Union commemorated today the 10th anniversary of the death of 
Sergey Prokofiev, the composer. Nothing was said here officially about the death on the same day 
of another noted Soviet figure, Stalin. 


This journal would hardly deny the enduring importance and the poignant tragedy of the 
life and death of Sergey Prokofiev. Yet in the perspective of history surely the life and death 
of Yossif Vissarionovich Stalin looms larger than that of the gifted composer? Surely the 
Soviet leaders themselves have made it clear that whatever Stalin’s merits when he was alive 
(about the precise nature of which there seems to be some doubt), the consequences of his 
demise have been immense—immense for the Communist movement as well as for the world 
at large? 

And so, unlike Soviet journals, Problems of Communism does commemorate the 10th anni- 
versary of Stalin's death. We do so, first, by examining the events in the Communist world 
since 1953—-from general developments in the USSR to the problem of relations between 
Moscow and the East European “‘people’s democracies.’’ And we do so, too, by attempting to 
take stock, once again, of those grim decades to which the Soviets refer, with what strikes us as 
an unfortunate lack of a sense for the dramatic, as “the period of the personality cult,’’—by 
asking ourselves, What was the reason, the meaning of Stalin and Stalinism?, and by recalling 
some of the things that were said and written about Stalin and Stalinism at that time. The 
survey here presented is far from exhaustive; and the questions posed will no doubt continue to 
be debated for generations to come. We do hope, however, that with this special issue we shall 
have contributed to some clarification of a slice of contemporary history, and that by doing so 


we shall also have helped to fill the void left by the editors of journals published in Moscow. 
—tThe Editors 


MARCH 6, 1953 MARCH 5, 1963 
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THE LAST DECADE 


Internal Developments: A Balance Sheet 


A DECADE HAS NOW passed since Stalin’s death— 
a period that already accounts for one-sixth of the 
history of Bolshevism and almost one-fourth of the 
lifetime of the USSR. In the course of those years 
many changes have taken place in Soviet life, and 
the question of their nature and import dominates 
most discussions of Soviet affairs today. This is only 
natural since the internal evolution of the Soviet Union 
is directly relevant to all the major problems of East- 
West relations. 

How important are these changes? Are we concerned 
here with only minor corrections of tactics and style 
within an otherwise intact Stalinist system, as some 
analysts would have it? Or are we able to speak—as 
some more optimistic observers do—of a basic change, 
a far-reaching democratization, and a development that 
could perhaps in the near future lead to an assimilation 
with the political and economic systems of the in- 
dustrialized democracies of the West? Or, finally, if one 
should reject both these extreme views—as in the 
opinion of this author one should—how and on what 
basis can the post-Stalin development be objectively 
evaluated ? 

That there exist widely differing evaluations of the 
current Soviet situation is not surprising, as the post- 
Stalin development has been anything but a consistent 
and continuous process. The first decade after the 
dictator's death was marked by frequent zigzags and 


Mr. Leonhard spent many years in the Soviet Union as 
a refugee from Hitler’s Reich, later serving as a Com- 
munist official in East Germany before finally renouncing 
the party and moving to West Germany. He has since 
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alternating periods of progress and regression; more- 
over, the history of that era is further complicated by 
the fact that the degree of destalinization varied widely 
from one sphere of Soviet life to another. As a result, 
the adjustments of the decade have brought forth many 
contradictions in Soviet life: on one hand, many of the 
fundamental traits of Stalin’s system have remained 
unchanged; on the other, some important reversals of 
Stalinist practices have indeed taken place. 

To draw a proper balance, a detailed analysis of each 
sector of Soviet life would be necessary. This of course 
is impossible to do within the confines of a short article, 
and so we shall merely attempt here to summarize the 
developments of the first post-Stalin decade and arrive 
at a few conclusions.? 


Methods of Political Rule 


To what extent, then, if any, has the Soviet totalitarian 
system changed? In its fundamentals, one has to ac- 
knowledge, hardly at all. Now, as in Stalin’s time, 
absolute power rests in the hands of a small group of 
party leaders in the Presidium and the Central Committee 
Secretariat, who alone have the right to decide all 
questions—this in spite of the fact that neither one of 
these bodies is as much as mentioned in the Soviet 
constitution or otherwise legally empowered to discharge 
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such a function. The Supreme Soviet, constitutionally 
the highest legislative organ, remains today as it was 
under Stalin, without any power or influence. The 
government, 7.e. the Council of Ministers, remains 
similarly subordinated to the party leadership, whose 
principal executive instrument is the party apparatus. 
The party members in turn are publicly committed to 
defend and faithfully to execute the decisions of the 
higher party bodies. All other organizations and asso- 
ciations remain subservient to the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and to its apparatus. 

The average Soviet citizen is still powerless to in- 
fluence the destinies of his country. His only political 
function is to approve every four years—usually on a 
Sunday in March—a candidate selected for each electoral 
district by superior party authorities; thus ‘‘elected,” the 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet have no other role than 
to give their approval to measures previously decided by 
the party leadership. The citizen of the USSR still lacks 
legal protection of his personal safety as well as the 
opportunity to express in the press or over the air or at 
public meetings his own political opinions. It 1s his 
duty not only to approve the program of the party 
leadership, but also to help put it into effect. 

Just as important as these prevailing Stalinist char- 
acteristics of the present system, however, are the newly 
instituted methods and forms of political control. The 
most decisive difference is to be found in the fact that 
mass terror—an integral component of Stalin’s system— 
is no longer used. The feared and detested police 
apparatus, through which Stalin dominated all centers 
of power in the state, including the party and its top 
leaders, has been considerably limited in its functions 
and subordinated to party control. 

The taming of the police has been accompanied by 
public criticism of the security organs and prosecution 
of a number of their former leaders. At the same time, 
many of the victims of Stalin’s terror have been released 
from imprisonment and some posthumously rehabili- 
tated. Various crimes of the Stalin era have been 
publicly condemned, and far-reaching reforms of the 
penal code have been instituted. All this, to be sure, 
has not made a return to Stalinist terror impossible, but 
it has made it considerably more difficult. 

The recent reforms represent a transition from the 
completely uncontrolled despotism of a single dictator 
to a new form of party dictatorship, which, to be sure, 
is far from approaching the norms of a state guided by 
the rule of law, but which in some areas may now be 
taking a few tentative first steps in that direction. In 
any case, the brutal coercive measures which Stalin 
employed—usually in the form of mass arrests—to 


intimidate the population and to push through his 
industrialization plans, have been largely discarded 
during the recent decade. The present leadership uses 
them only to the degree it considers indispensable for 
the maintenance of its control over the population; no 
more and no less. 


Another new development of the post-Stalin period 
has been the changing role of the leading stratum of 
Soviet society—by which term we mean those groups 
who occupy a social position far above that of ordinary 
citizens but who on the other hand do not belong to 
the top group of Soviet leaders; the “leading stratum’ 
would thus include managers and chief engineers of 
large enterprises, marshals and admirals of the armed 
forces, high officials of the central and republic admin- 
istrative bodies, regional party secretaries, editors of 
important journals and newspapers, leading scientists, 
jurists and artists. All these people, who under Stalin 
were without rights and at any time subject to arrest, 
now not only enjoy a certain degree of security but are 
also beginning to assume an increasingly independent 
political role. They are now able to express their views 
and sometimes—albeit still within rather narrow limits 
—to influence policies of the regime. This is in part 
the result of the growing practice of consulting special- 
ists, z.e., members of the leading stratum, before im- 
portant policy decisions are taken by the top leadership. 
Thus, a group of leading Soviet educators were largely 
responsible for the watering-down of the recent school 
reform as originally proposed by Khrushchev. The 
relatively tolerant official attitude towards unorthodox 
artists and writers is also illustrative of the changed 
conditions, 


The Party Apparatus and the Leadership 


With the abatement of terror and the new prominence 
of the intelligentsia, the role and the operational 
methods of the ruling Communist Party have changed as 
well. During the Stalin era the party apparatus was 
only one of the pillars of the power system, the others 
being the secret police, the army, the state-administra- 
tive organs and the economic bureaucracy. Among all 
these, to be sure, the police and the party were the 
predominant organs, but neither one of them, and 
especially not the party, could claim a monopoly of 
power in the state. Since Stalin’s death, however, follow- 
ing a series of power struggles, all the former pillars 
of the system have been subordinated to the party, 
which is now the one absolute center of power in the 
Soviet Union. The extension of the functions of the 
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party apparatus, especially in the sphere of the economy, 
has already had important consequences. The conflicts 
that once took place between the several power centers 
ate now fought within the party apparatus—between 
the political-ideological and the economic departments 
as well as among the “economic” functionaries them- 
selves (mainly between those responsible for the in- 
dustrial sector and those responsible for agriculture). 

Furthermore, the post-Stalin reforms and reorganiza- 
tions and the frequent switches in the party line have 
given rise to a more pronounced differentiation of 
opinions within the party apparatus. The extent and 
speed of destalinization is probably the one issue that 
generates more conflicting views than any other: opinions 
range all the way from a conservative, pro-Stalinist 
(‘“dogmatist’’) orientation to a reformist outlook, whose 
protagonists advocate a more far-reaching and more 
rapid repudiation of Stalin’s heritage. Political disputes 
of this kind are often connected with power struggles 
in regional party centers (Leningrad, Ukraine, and 
others). 

The enlarged tasks of the party apparatus in the 
economic field have placed a higher premium on the 
professional qualifications of the party functionaries. 
The important changes in the educational plan for party 
officials clearly bear out this fact: since the spring of 
1956 the course of studies in the existing 29 four-year 
party schools has been so reformed that at the present 
time only 40 percent of the curriculum is devoted to 
ideology and the remaining 60 percent to 22 subjects 
in applied economics. Moreover, economic-technical 
knowledge and a “feeling for the new” (7.e., a readiness 
to accept reforms)—in addition to dedication, rigor, 
ideological firmness and absolute loyalty to the leader- 
ship—are now being demanded with increasing emphasis 
from the students. Even popularity and an understand- 
ing of popular moods are regarded today as necessary 
qualifications for party workers. The characteristics of 
a party functionary are thus beginning to change—from 
those of an obstinate and tough apparatchik of the Stalin 
era to a modern party manager capable of solving 
technical-economic problems and ‘‘fulfilling’” norms, yet 
also sensitive to the political sentiments of the citizens. 

This change of outlook is reflected in the composition 
of the top party leadership. For the first time in the 
history of Soviet communism, almost one-half of the 
members of the party Presidium are graduates of 
technical institutes who spent several years working as 
technicians before beginning their career in the party 
apparatus, 

Moreover, changes in the Presidium membership are 
now carried out in a considerably more civilized way; 
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no longer are demotions accompanied by arrest or 
execution. Of all the Presidium members dismissed 
since the death of Stalin, only one, Beria, was shot 
(in December 1953). In the subsequent five years 
(1953-58), defeated Presidium members were still sub- 
jected to harsh political attacks (Malenkov, Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Shepilov, Marshal Zhukov, Bulganin) and 
some of them found it necessary to humiliate themselves 
through public self-criticism, but none was arrested. 
Lately, several leaders have been dismissed (Kirichenko, 
Furtseva, Mukhitdinov, Ignatov, and Aristov) without 
the accompaniment of the usual political defamation. 
The rotation system announced in the new party program 
and party statutes, promising a periodic membership 
turnover in the various party bodies, indicates that in 
the future changes of personnel may proceed more 
smoothly and without political convulsions (with the 
possible exception of another succession struggle). 

The party leaders’ modes of operation have also 
changed to a certain extent. In contrast with the past, 
the Presidium and the Central Committee now meet 
on a regular basis, and the latter body, while still 
subordinated to the Presidium, is more influential. 

Furthermore, the atmosphere of secrecy with which 
the leaders used to surround themselves has been lifted 
somewhat. While even today not all decisions are 
made public, the party members and the population are 
considerably better informed about government activity 
than ten years ago. In short, the citizens now command 
somewhat more respect. The tone of the party edicts 
is still often harsh and dogmatic, yet in comparison with 
the Stalinist past, the government explains its policies 
somewhat more explicitly and decisions of the leaders 
are announced in less dictatorial tones. 

The personal relationship between leadership and 
population, too, is beginning to change. While in 
Stalin’s time the leaders kept themselves in aloof isola- 
tion not only from the people but even from the party 
apparatus, today they travel widely throughout the Soviet 
Union, meet with middle and lower-level functionaries, 
visit local party conferences, collective farms and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and mingle with foreigners of 
various political views both in Moscow and abroad. 


Social and Nationality Policies 


In the area of social welfare, much as in the political 
sphere, many of the basic features of Stalinist policy have 
been retained. The primacy of heavy industry still 
constitutes the general line, even if the emphasis is 
less categorical than in the past. The living standard 


of the population is still far below the level of other 
industrialized countries. The labor unions are still 
organs of the party apparatus rather than independent 
organizations. In sum, the Soviet Union today remains 
about as far from the workers’ autonomous administra- 
tion of their own affairs, which Marx and Engels 
described as the decisive characteristic of a socialist 
society, as it was under Stalin. 

Yet there have been some changes. The priority of 
heavy industry in investment planning has in actual 
practice been extensively modified by frequent deviations 
from the proclaimed principle, by various ‘consumer 
goods programs,”’ and by a continuous tug-of-war for 
investment funds. The total neglect of consumer-goods 
production that marked the Stalin era has not been 
carried over into the present period; while the needs 
of the consumers are by no means adequately satisfied 
even today, they are taken into consideration to a much 
larger extent. 

Another advance is the rise during the past decade of 
the real wages of industrial workers and of farm in- 
comes. The establishment of minimum wage rates and 
shorter work hours, the repeal of the ‘“Twenty-Minute- 
Law” (under which an employee who was more than 
20 minutes late could be punished by compulsory labor 
at his place of employment for periods up to six months 
and with a 25-percent pay-cut), the restoration of the 
right to quit a job, new regulations on industrial safety 
and hygiene, new old-age pension laws, and the in- 
tensification of housing construction are all additional 
evidence of new trends in social policy in the post- 
Stalin era. 

The labor unions, which under Stalin served no other 
purpose than to induce workers to increase production, 
retain that function today, but they have since been 
given more opportunities to promote the material and 
social interests of the employees. Thus in 1957 and 
1958 new regulations were put into effect which direct 
the unions to check on compliance with collective agree- 
ments on the part of not only the labor force but also 
the management. Union committees in plants are much 
more active today than they were under Stalin in 
enforcing observance of industrial safety and health 
laws. Management officials who fail to meet their 
obligations and violate work laws can be called to 
account. Managers can neither discharge employees nor 
set wage rates or production standards without union 
approval, and the unions also have more of a voice 
than before in the appointment of supervisory personnel 
and management officials. 

Furthermore, a gradual change is beginning to be 
noticeable in human relations within the plants. The 


principle of “‘one-man-direction’’ (yedinonachalie) is 
still maintained officially, but emphasis has shifted 
from absolute authority of the manager to harmonious 
cooperation between manager, the engineering and tech- 
nical personnel, and the workers. The ‘‘production 
conferences,’ which fell into disuse at the end of the 
1920’s have been reintroduced and made a permanent 
institution. Although the principal function of these 
bodies is again to stimulate production, there are now 
indications that the work force is to be given a larger 
part in the management of the plants. Additional 
evidence of this trend can be found in Khrushchev’s 
recent proposal, made before the Central Committee 
Plenum in November 1962, to organize in all plants 
and on construction sites so-called “production com- 
mittees’’ which would be elected at general meetings of 
the workers. 

In the treatment of minorities, on the other hand, 
little improvement can be noted. Stalin’s policy of 
Russification and Great-Russian chauvinism (in a coun- 
try where, according to the official census, 54.8 percent 
of the people are Russians and 45.2 percent are members 
of non-Russian nationalities) has not been materially 
changed during the past decade. It is true that in the 
first post-Stalin years a few hopeful signs appeared on 
the political horizon: in 1953-54 there seemed to be 
a move afoot to appoint minority representatives to 
positions of greater prominence; in 1956, at the 20th 
Party Congress, criticism was leveled against nationalistic 
Russian history writing; and early in 1957 there fol- 
lowed the official rehabilitation of the Chechens, Ingush, 
Balkars, Kalmucks, and Karachaians, who were allowed 
to return to the territories formerly occupied by them 
(no mention was made of the similarly deported Volga 
Germans and Crimean Tartars). 

This hopeful trend ended in 1958, however, when 
a return to Stalin’s Russification policy, although in 
different form, became noticeable. Greater emphasis 
has again been placed on the study of Russian, and 
charges of “nationalistic deviation” have filled the pages 
of Soviet newspapers. When in the 1959 census 10.2 
million non-Russian Soviet citizens indicated Russian as 
their mother tongue, the event was praised by Pravda 
as “progressive.’” There have been other indications 
of the same trend, such as the declarations of the new 
Party Program about the ‘“‘amalgamation of peoples” on 
the road to communism, the proclamation of the Russian 
language as the “general language of intercourse’ of all 
peoples of the USSR, and the establishment of new 
economic regions, cutting across ethnic boundaries, which 
has led to a further weakening of the non-Russian 
union republics. In short, Russification is in full force, 
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and the first halting steps of the middle 1950's toward 
equal rights for all peoples of the USSR have been 
effectively reversed. 


Cultural Policy and Ideology 


Somewhat more significant changes have been achieved 
in the realm of cultural policy, but even here a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between retention of the basic 
principles and variations in actual practice. The party 
remains as much in control of the arts and literature 
as in the past; and indeed, the right and the duty of the 
party to exercise such control is being stressed over and 
over again. Similarly, the concepts of ‘“‘socialist realism” 
and ‘‘party-mindedness” are being officially upheld as 
much as before. 


Nevertheless, party control in the cultural field is 
now exercised with greater circumspection and restraint. 
Administrative measures against writers and artists are 
relatively rare, as compared with the Stalin era. ‘‘Social- 
ist realism’ and similar precepts are interpreted more 
broadly and require less rigorous adherence than in the 
past. Political “guidance’’ articles written by party 
publicists on questions of culture and art no longer have 
anything like the authority they used to have. Conversely, 
the role, importance, and influence of Soviet writers and 
artists, including those paying little or no attention to the 
officially prescribed principles, have increased in con- 
siderable measure. 


This new measure of tolerance has enabled Soviet 
writers and artists to represent the Stalinist past and its 
terror with a refreshing degree of frankness, even if 
still with considerable restraint. Furthermore, for the 
first time in three decades, books of an entirely non- 
political character dealing with purely human problems 
are now being published in ever increasing numbers. 
Some of the poems and stories currently appearing in 
print contain not only denunciations of the Stalinist 
past but also oblique criticism of the present system. 


The progress toward greater freedom of expression, 
however, is uneven: periods of advance and retrench- 
ment follow one another in rapid succession. Nor is 
the pace of relaxation identical in the various fields of 
att. The repudiation of Stalinist precepts has gone 
furthest in literature, while in painting, for example, 
official conservatism and control remain more restrictive. 

This raises the question of how the political and 
social changes briefly outlined here have affected official 
Communist ideology. Without doubt, the function of 
ideology in the USSR, officially described as ‘““Marxism- 
Leninism,” remains the same: it provides the self- 
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perpetuating leadership with a justification for the rule 
of the party, and it infuses the faithful with firmness, 
self-confidence, and optimism. All party members are 
required to study ‘‘Marxism-Leninism’’; it is also taught 
as a compulsory subject—even more widely than under 
Stalin—in universities and the upper grades of secondary 
schools. And in simplified form, it is carried to the 
people through a gigantic propaganda apparatus. 

The traditional division of “ideology” into philosophy 
(‘dialectical and historical materialism’), economics 
(‘‘political economy of capitalism and socialism’), and 
political doctrines (recently described as “scientific com- 
munism’’), has likewise been retained. Even many of 
Stalin’s crucial theses propounded for the ideological 
justification of the system, such as his assertion in 1936 
that “‘socialism’’ had been achieved in the Soviet Union 
at that time, his thesis of the “motivating forces” and 
the “moral and political unity” of Soviet society, and 
his pronouncement on the ‘“‘non-antagonistic contradic- 
tions’ (contrasted with the “antagonistic contradic- 
tions’’ in capitalism) are still in force—with the dif- 
ference, however, that no one mentions today that these 
theses are Stalin’s. 

What then has changed in official Soviet ideology? 
Aside from several interesting and by no means un- 
important revisions of traditional formulations in the 
fields of philosophy, economics and foreign affairs 
(which for lack of space cannot be outlined in this 
article), certain major Stalinist propositions affecting 
internal policy have been significantly revised. Thus 
Stalin’s thesis of the ‘‘capitalist encirclement’ of the 
USSR has been considered “‘obsolete’’ since the spring 
of 1958. Stalin’s pronouncement of March 1937 asso- 
ciating the intensification of class struggle with the 
evolution of “socialism, which the dictator used as 
his ideological justification for the Great Purge of the 
1930's as well as the terror of the post-World War II 
period, is considered today not only “‘obsolete’’ but 
downright erroneous. In 1959 Soviet ideologists also 
banned as inadmissible the military terminology which 
Stalin frequently used in explaining political problems 
(a habit still followed today by the Chinese party 
ideologists) . 


ASIDE FROM THE teplacement of certain fragments 
of Stalinist doctrine by new theses adapted to the goals 
of the present party leadership, there has also been 
a change in the manner of presentation of doctrinal 
subjects. Stalin’s ‘‘Short Course’ of party history (which 
had replaced all other textbooks), has been supplanted 
by a more comprehensive exposition of current party 


ideology. The new ideological textbooks, including 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, Political Economy, 
and Foundations of Marxism-Leninism (the first attempt 
to bring all doctrine together in a single volume), 
are still marked by a dogmatic approach, but in com- 
parison with the ideological publications of the Stalin 
era, these new texts are couched in a less absolutist 
manner and include more analysis and elucidation. More 
important, certain concessions have been made to con- 
temporary reality and recent findings of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science. The terminology applied 
to political dissenters has been moderated somewhat: 
such politico-zoological epithets, common under Stalin, 
as “‘jackals,” “‘hyenas,” ‘‘sharks,” ‘“‘wolves,’”’ “curs,” or 
“pygmies,”’ are now hardly ever used; Trotsky, Bukharin, 
and their followers are no longer ‘‘spies,”’ but merely 
“party enemies.” By the same token, and in keeping 
with the increasing involvement of the party in practical 
economic activity, a wide range of technical-economic 
detail has now become part of ideology. Finally, in 
contrast to the Stalin era, ideological theses are no 
longer valid for prolonged periods of time; the frequent 
shifts in practical politics have forcibly foreshortened 
the life of ideological propositions. Even ideological 
textbooks are out of date within two or three years of 
publication and must be replaced by new, and in many 
instances extensively revised, editions. 


The most significant change in the realm of ideology, 
however, is the downgrading of Stalin from the in- 
fallible Marxist-Leninist and “genius of human science”’ 
to the status of an ordinary party leader and statesman 
who was guilty of many mistakes and not a few crimes. 
The main targets of the frequently self-serving and 
slanted criticism have been Stalin’s “personality cult,” 
the crimes committed during the great purge and other 
“violations of socialist legality,” his military blunders 
during World War II, the ideolugical misinterpretations 
in his works, his erroneous economic, cultural, and 
nationality policies, his isolation from the people, and 
lately also his forced collectivization of Soviet agricul- 
ture. In its critical reexamination of the Stalinist past 
the present leadership has sought the following ob- 
jectives: (1) to free present-day Soviet communism 
from the millstone of Stalin’s heritage; (2) to carry 
out reforms reversing Stalinist policies and doctrines; 
and (3) to obtain a better position from which to 
combat dogmatic Stalinist forces both within the Soviet 
Union and in the world Communist movement generally. 
At the same time, the leadership has tried hard from 
the beginning of the anti-Stalin campaign to draw a 
distinction between Stalin’s crimes and “‘blunders’’ and 
the “correct’’ policy of the Soviet Communist Party 


(which for 31 years, from 1922 to 1953, was led by 
Stalin)—an endeavor that has turned out to be singu- 
larly unsuccessful. Even faithful Communists were 
encouraged by Khrushchev’s revelations to think critically 
about the past and the future. The thesis of the 
“infallibility” of the party has suffered a grievous blow. 

The joint impact of the foregoing factors has been 
to diminish the influence of ideology in the USSR, and 
the party leadership has lost much of its earlier power 
to direct at will the thought of millions of people. 


A Few Conclusions 


This very fragmentary summary of post-Stalin devel- 
opments in the principal areas of Soviet domestic policy 
raises a number of important questions. What prompted 
the changes discussed here? And what are their signi- 
ficance and possible limits ? 

To begin with, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the underlying causes which made the post-Stalinist 
reforms necessary, and the more immediate reasons for 
bringing them about. The former should be sought 
primarily in the contradictions of Stalinism as a method 
of rule. This system, established by Stalin and_ his 
followers in the late 1920’s and early 1930's, had as its 
primary purpose the industrialization of the country 
by coercion and terror, and the transformation of Soviet 
society from a backward agrarian country into a modern 
industrial state. But the more advances were made in 
accomplishing this task and the nearer the USSR drew 
to this goal, the more the system became incompatible 
with the conditions and requirements of an emerging 
industrial society. Stalinist methods—police terror, the 
slave labor camps, the periodic decimation of the ruling 
elite through arrests and executions, and the clumsy 
centralized bureaucratic regulation of all areas of life— 
proved uneconomical and politically ineffectual in pro- 
moting the growth of Soviet society. 

Toward the end of the Stalin era, and even before 
in some particular realms, the Soviet Union had reached 
a level of industrial and social development that re- 
quired sophisticated methods of government as well as 
men and women capable of initiative and personally 
motivated to cope with complex new problems. It was 
essential to free the party and state bureaucracy, the 
officer corps, the intelligentsia, as well as workers and 
kolkhoz farmers, from the fear that was crippling them, 
and give them at least some measure of personal security 
and a chance for personal initiative, if Soviet society was 
to progress. 

The immediate impulse for the post-Stalin reforms 
sprang from the situation that had evolved in the 
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last months of the Stalin era. The “Zhdanovshchina” 
(1946-48) and the various “affairs” of the postwar years 
(the Leningrad affair, 1949-50; the Crimea affair, 
1950; the Minrelian affair, 1951-52), had been merely 
ingredients, as subsequently revealed at the 19th Party 
Congress (October 1952), in the preparation of a new 
Great Purge. The swiftly intensifying vigilance and 
purge campaign in the last weeks of 1952 and the 
“Kremlin doctors affair’? (mid-January 1953) were an 
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unmistakable sign to thousands of officials as well as to 
the top leaders that their own lives were in danger. 
This explains why immediately upon the dreaded dicta- 
tor’s death the top leadership not only lost no, time in 
putting a stop to the purge but also took the first steps 
to curtail the power of the State Security Service and 
provide conditions which, in the words of an official 
statement of April 1953, would permit the people to 
work in ‘‘peace and safety.” 

By these first measures, adopted for the sake of 
their own safety, the post-Stalin leaders took the first 
steps toward repudiating Stalin. Increasingly thereafter 
they were faced with the basic problems and contradic- 
tions of Stalinist rule. They had to find ways of intro- 
ducing reforms which would clear away outdated prac- 
tices of the Stalin era without undermining the basic 
features of the Communist system—and their own 
control. Inevitably conflicts and controversies arose with 
regard to both the ‘‘general line’’—v.e., the tempo, 
scope and methods of implementing the process of 
destalinization—and the allocation of supreme power 
(involving primarily the relationship between party, 
state, and army)—v.e., the question of who would 
control this process. These controversies in turn com- 
pelled the various apparatuses and leaders to seek, sup- 
port for their ‘line’ among party and state officials, 
and even to appeal to the people at large. Thus ever 
new forces were being drawn into the contest. 

On top of that, every repudiation of some single 
aspect of the Stalin era raised a new set of problems 
which called for additional new reforms, until finally 
the point was reached where it was no longer sufficient 
to treat Stalin with mere silence; it became necessary to 
criticize and denounce him publicly so that a sharp line 
could be drawn separating the present from the Stalinist 
past: All of this suggests that de-stalinization was not 
at all a process carefully planned beforehand, but in 
many respects a series of reactions of the leadership to 
changing political and administrative requirements. 
Herein lies also the explanation for the zigzag course 
and the frequent alternations between advance and 
retreat which have become typical of the destalinization 
process. 


This political evolution, which has followed so ir- 


tegular a course, has exhibited only one constant trait: 


the leadership has never swayed from the policy of 
waging a two-front war—on one side, against the 
retarding post-Stalinist forces (‘“‘dogmatists” and ‘‘con- 
servatives”) who wanted to cling to Stalin’s old methods 
and opposed the reforms, and on the other, against 
those (‘rotten liberals,” “revisionists’”) who wanted to 
make the repudiation of Stalin more complete and to 


carry out destalinization more swiftly and comprehen- 
sively than the top leaders thought advisable. Depend- 
ing on the circumstances, the party leadership has aimed 
its blows at one or the other group, but it has constantly 
sounded its warning against ‘‘dangers’’ from both sides 
and attacked both ‘‘deviations.’’ The point of signi- 
ficance here is that the leadership has successfully 
prevailed in all essential matters, and so has retained 
absolute control throughout the years of change. 

The future is likely to show that the changes accom- 
plished during the first post-Stalin decade amount to 
much more than merely minor corrections effected on 
the body of a rigidly unreconstructed Stalinist system; 
the argument that there had been ‘‘softer”’ and ‘“‘harder’’ 
periods under Stalin too cannot be considered analogous. 
On the other hand, the power of the leadership and 
the party apparatus and their control over all areas of 
life are still too complete to permit characterizing the 
post-Stalin evolution as “liberalization” or ‘‘democratiza- 
tion.’’ It must be borne in mind that while a return to 
Stalinist methods of rule is anything but likely, no 
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assurances exist which would positively preclude such 
a reversal. 

The sum of the post-Stalin development appears to 
be about this: While most of the crucial features of 
the old political system remain intact, certain im- 
portant reforms are now in effect which have altered 
the power relations as well as the patterns and methods 
of rule in the state. Thus a new situation has been 
created in many areas of Soviet life. 

One of the two basic tendencies in this evolution 
is the modernization of Soviet communism, aimed at 
resolving the ‘‘unnecessary contradictions’ left by the 
Stalin regime to its successors and adapting the existing 
“superstructure’”’ to the realities of present-day Soviet 
industrial society. The other is the sustained and thus 
far successful effort of the party leadership to assure for 
itself continued absolute control over the state by 
keeping all the necessary changes within the bounds of 
the system. These two factors define in turn the scope 
as well as the limits of the post-Stalin changes in Soviet 
internal development. 


from Malenkov to Khrushchev 


WHEN STALIN’S LEGATEES assumed the reins of 
power on March 5, 1953, the USSR possessed formid- 
able assets for the conduct of its international policy. 
It had made enormous strides since the end of World 
War II in restoring its physical strength. The material 
wounds of war had been substantially healed and the 
basis laid for new economic progress, especially in heavy 
industry. Militarily, the USSR maintained the largest 
land army in the world, commanded growing modern 
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air and submarine forces, and—since 1949—atomic 
weapons; and the new Soviet leaders could anticipate 
that this arsenal would shortly be supplemented by vastly 
more powerful hydrogen weapons and the beginnings 
The Soviet Union, in 
short, was acquiring the military power with which to 
reach beyond the confines of Eurasia. 

The Soviet Union itself had long since ceased to be a 
lonely Communist island. Russia’s European frontiers 
had been moved several hundred kilometers farther west 
and were now buttressed by a belt of Communist-ruled 
countries completely under Moscow’s domination and 


of a formidable missile force. 
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garrisoned by Soviet military and police forces. Not only 
did this seem to provide the USSR with as secure a 
western flank as it could possibly obtain, but Soviet 
dominance of Eastern, Central and Southeastern Europe 
afforded a powerful wedge pointed at the rest of 
Europe. To the east also, the Soviet Union now had a 
great revolutionary ally in Red China, guarding the 
USSR’s Pacific flank and casting the shadow of Com- 
munist power over the adjacent regions of Asia. 

Yet, the new Soviet leaders must also have been aware 
that in many ways the USSR was at a standstill in world 
affairs. Stalin’s expansionist policies had isolated the 
Soviet Union and evoked accelerated responses on the 
part of the non-Communist world that, at the least, 
narrowed Soviet opportunities for further advances and, 
at worst, might lead to a military clash with the United 
States. Western Europe and North America had erected 
the framework of an alliance structure which, militarily, 
opposed dangerous obstacles to further Soviet expan- 
sion; politically, produced an unprecedented degree of 
Western unison, restricting Soviet international maneu- 
verability; economically, set in motion a process of 
dynamic regeneration in the countries of the Western 
alliance; and, psychologically, created a mood of deter- 
mination to resist Soviet encroachment and put the 
West’s own house in order so as to defeat Communist 
expectations of ‘‘capitalist’’ degeneration. 

In Korea, Stalin left his successors saddled with an 
abortive adventure—the product of his own miscalcula- 
tion—which was beyond their capacity to carry through 
and which, if not closed out by a compromise, might 
well embroil the USSR more directly and damagingly. 

In another area, there were indications that the new 
leaders in Moscow were far from satisfied with the 
state of Soviet relations with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, especially those newly independent since the war. 
Here, Soviet influence was negligible or wholly absent; 
formal relations were minimal; and the voices of the 
newly sovereign countries seemed to be bolstering the 
Communist-alleged US “voting machine” in the United 
Nations, emphasizing Soviet isolation. In the UN, it is 
true, the Soviet Union had managed to prevent direct 
action against countries of the Communist bloc (except 
in the cast of Korea); but the generally negative Soviet 
attitude in UN deliberations had served to highlight 
American leadership and to prompt reforms enabling 
the organization to conduct business despite or without 
the Soviet Union. 

Besides being faced with these evidences of stagna- 
tion and danger, the new Soviet leaders could not help 
but be conscious of the fact that with the death of 
Stalin the Soviet Union, in its world relations, had lost 
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the one man in whose hands all the strands of policy 
had merged; who, whatever his failings, had accumulated 
immense experience in handling Soviet foreign policy; 
and—perhaps most important—who, though hated and 
distrusted around the world, had also inspired a fear 
that served as an important asset to Soviet policy, at 
least in a tactical sense. 


Search for a New Style 


While there is always some danger in generalizations, 
it is probably accurate to view Soviet foreign policy in 
roughly the first four to five years after Stalin's death 
as designed to achieve new maneuverability and to 
enable the USSR to capitalize on its position as the 
second most powerful state in the world.! These also 
were years marked by the efforts of the new leadership 
to adapt the conduct of affairs to Stalin’s absence, to 
experiment with and introduce a new style of Soviet 
international behavior. 


In retrospect, the amount of activity exhibited by 
Soviet diplomacy and the Soviet foreign policy-making 
machinery in the first year after March 5, 1953, is re- 
markable. It testifies to the perhaps insufficiently 
recognized fact that, even under Stalin’s iron and 
capricious hand, the top Soviet leadership group did 
acquire considerable experience in the conduct of affairs 
and in the techniques of decision-making. The members 
of the elite had, after all, spent virtually their entire 
adult lives in the occupation of governing the USSR— 
perhaps not always at the center in Moscow, but 
certainly at one place or another up and down the party 
or government apparatus. The group of leaders that 
assumed the reins in 1953 had—purges, rivalries, and 
manipulations notwithstanding—been relatively stable 
for some fifteen years and undoubtedly had developed 
procedures for staff work and policy-making that now 
stood them in good stead. 


In any event, there was perceptible movement in 
Soviet foreign policy almost from the moment of Stalin’s 
death. Much was done, for example, to mitigate the 
most flagrant aspects of Soviet isolation from the 
outside world. To cite a minor but not insignificant 
symptom, in 1953 Russian wives of foreign nationals 
on assignment in the USSR were granted the right 
to obtain exit visas so that they could leave the country 


“A persuasive case can be made that several of the policy 
lines which became evident after Stalin’s death had their origins 
well before that event. It is undeniable, however, that Stalin's 
disappearance imparted new momentum and, in many cases, 
new directions to the conduct of Soviet foreign affairs. 


with their husbands. On a much more important plane, 
the leadership moved with dispatch to break the dead- 
lock in the Korean armistice talks over the repatriation 
of North Korean prisoners of war; in effect, Moscow 
showed itself prepared to grant that some of the 
prisoners might indeed prefer not to return home. 

Soon after Stalin’s death, the Soviets also came to 
terms on the deadlocked question of who should succeed 
Trygve Lie as Secretary General of the United Nations 
—a move which, whatever other motives may have 
been behind it, at least signified a willingness to see the 
world organization function once again with some degree 
of normality. And in still another gesture, Moscow 
renounced its untenable claims on Turkish territory, 
seemingly presaging a turn away from Stalin’s im- 
placable hostility towards non-Communist neighbors. 

By the end of 1953, Stalin’s successors had managed 
to achieve quite a substantial degree of elbowroom in 
the major areas of Soviet foreign relations. A four- 
power conference with the West on Germany and a 
new round of disarmament negotiations had been 
arranged; ambassadors had again been exchanged with 
Yugoslavia; relations with India, whose independence 
Stalin had refused to recognize, had been normalized 
to the point of bringing into being the first Soviet-Indian 
trade agreement; and the first Soviet hydrogen bomb 
had been exploded, incontestably demonstrating the 
military power of the USSR. Despite the internal 
succession struggle and severe differences over domestic 
and foreign issues within the CPSU Presidium, the 
leadership had, in less than a year, set in train the 
major lines of Soviet foreign policy which, with 
numerous but not fundamental modifications, have re- 
mained in force through the past ten years. Broadly 
speaking, the foreign policy goals and characteristics 
that emerged were as outlined below. 


New Directions of Policy 


In its relations with the Western allies, the USSR 
sought to limit the danger of major war, whose devastat- 
ing consequences the Soviet leadership came to view with 
increasing realism. At the same time, the Soviets sought 
to utilize these dangers to urge upon the West the neces- 
sity and prudence of accepting the great power status 
of the USSR and hence its right and ability to pursue 
its interests on a world scale. The revived doctrine of 
“peaceful coexistence’’—revived, incidentally, even be- 
fore Khrushchev, who is usually identified with it, 
attained full power—was, in its most practical aspects, 
a doctrine laying down ground rules under which the 
USSR would be able to conduct an activist world policy 


at minimum risk of evoking forcible Western reactions. 
These objectives led the Soviet leaders to seek broader 
contacts with Western statesmen, through conferences at 
all levels and other forms of personal diplomacy, in 
order both to generate an atmosphere of understanding 
about the ground rules of competition and, in selected 
instances, to achieve actual agreements. 

At the same time, the Soviets sought to slow down, if 
not disrupt, the process of Western coalescence which 
had been born in reaction to Stalin's postwar pressure 
westward. In the early post-Stalin period, this effort was 
chiefly directed against the integration of West Germany 
into the Western defense system. While it perhaps 
caused some delay and led, in some quarters, to second 
thoughts about missed opportunities to reunite Europe, 
this Soviet effort suffered from the fatal flaw that the 
USSR, certainly by 1953-54, if not already by 1946, 
was basically unwilling to relinquish the Communist 
foothold on the Elbe and therefore could offer no real 
and attractive alternative to the Western design. 

But the broader Soviet policies toward the West that 
were noted above did not necessarily depend on the 
success or failure of European regeneration and unity. 
Obviously, failure would have pleased Moscow since it 
would have opened many new opportunities, whereas 
actual Western success over the years has confronted the 
Soviet leaders with difficult problems. Yet, as the 
Western powers took successive steps to organize them- 
selves, to the constant accompaniment of Soviet protests, 
threats and inducements designed to deter these develop- 
ments, the Soviet leadership nevertheless continued to 
keep open the lines of communication, especially with 
the United States, and to preserve at least an under- 
standing that recourse to warfare must be avoided. 

Vis-a-vis the underdeveloped countries, Soviet policy 
sought in the first instance to create some sort of contact. 
To achieve this, Moscow needed not only to establish 
diplomatic, commercial and cultural relations where 
they had previously existed either not at all or only 
pro forma, but also to demonstrate an active interest in 
the concerns of the underdeveloped countries. Whatever 
its innermost beliefs, the Soviet leadership had to begin 
to act as if it really acknowledged the independence of 
countries like India, Burma, and Indonesia. Because of 
the sterile and hostile nature of Stalin’s policy toward 
these emerging countries, even relatively small Soviet 
shifts in the direction of a more sympathetic and under- 
standing policy in the early post-Stalin years produced 
disproportionately and perhaps deceptively impressive 
results. Evidences of apparent Soviet influence began to 
manifest themselves increasingly in Asia and the Middle 
East, and later in Africa and Latin America. 


on 
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Moscow’s goals in the underdeveloped areas were to 
remove, or at least limit, Western influence and con- 
versely to acquire for the USSR a larger and more 
effective role. As the new Soviet effort gathered 
momentum in 1955, Moscow evidently began to look 
forward to a major breakthrough in which one or more 
of the underdeveloped countries would be permanently 
detached from the capitalist West and tied politically and 
economically to the Soviet bloc. It is doubtful that the 
Soviet leadership was so sanguine as to expect the early 
establishment of Communist regimes (though in a case 
like Syria its hopes may have run fairly high). For the 
moment this seemed a matter of lesser priority, partly 
because the Soviet leaders were realistic enough to 
recognize that for the most part there weré no local 
Communist movements capable of assuming power, 
partly because overt Communist seizures of power might 
precipitate forceful Western reactions which Soviet 
power could not prevent or repel, and partly because 
Moscow may have calculated that once a country was 
severed from the West and brought substantially under 
Soviet influence, there would be time enough to set 
“revolutionary transformations” in train. 

The Soviet policy of developing contacts with and 
influence over the existing nationalist regimes of 
emergent nations of course posed problems where these 
regimes were anti-Communist and actually repressed 
indigenous Communist movements. But in such cases, 
the Stalinist tradition of sacrificing the momentary 
interests of local Communists to Soviet needs and 
policies stood the post-Stalin leadership in good stead, 
although it would be wrong to suppose that the Soviets 
made the choice with relish. 

The Soviet leadership decided to move into the under- 
developed world because it saw there the most promising 
arena for battle against the capitalist West. It was here 
that the West appeared most immediately vulnerable and 
that the danger of Western military reaction seemed least 
acute. The Soviet decision was thus a product, on the 
one hand, of the Western allies’ political and military 
programs which had made direct encroachments against 
them too risky and, on the other hand, of Soviet recogni- 
tion that forces had been set in motion in the emergent 
areas of the world which, if properly stimulated and 
harnessed to Soviet purposes, could usher in a promising 
period of ‘‘revolutionary flux.” 


Bloc Relations and Destalinization 


Within its own Communist empire, the post-Stalin 
leadership seemed to recognize quite early that new 
relationships must be found, Not only was it question- 
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able that the new leaders themselves were capable of 
running the bloc in the same manner that Stalin had; 
but the bloc also had now been in existence for several 
years, and various nationalistic tendencies, submerged 
at first, were beginning to assert themselves. Moreover, 
it must already have appeared doubtful that China 
would for long remain willing to defer to total Soviet 
pre-eminence.” 

If the stagnation and isolation that had characterized 
Soviet external relations in the closing Stalin years were 
to be overcome, the rigidities and repressions that had 
contributed to those conditions clearly had to be cor- 
rected in the USSR’s relations not only with non- 
Communist countries but also with the members of the 
Communist bloc. Almost certainly this latter aspect of 
post-Stalin policy has been one of the foremost areas 
of controversy among the leadership. It has both 
reflected and further stimulated disagreements between 
the more and the less rigid members of the leadership 
group. 

The problem of how to rationalize intra-bloc relation- 
ships was intimately related to the problem of de- 
stalinization at home. As events soon demonstrated, 
however, it was easily the more explosive of the two 
because the Kremlin’s ability to control the process was 
naturally greater at home than in Eastern Europe. The 
resentments and frustrations that lurked beneath the 
surface in the East European satellites were caused by, 
and hence directed at, not only domestic repression but 
also alien domination. The outbreaks that erupted first 
in East Germany in June 1953 and later on in other 
East European orbit countries were prompted by aspira- 
tions both for the liberalization of the local Communist 
regimes and for the termination, or at least limitation, 
of Russification. Stalin had sought to make the satellites 
small-scale replicas of the USSR—and he had not 
hesitated to apply, or threaten to apply, Soviet military 
and police force to accomplish this end. The roots of 
the East European regimes in their own national soil 
were, for the most part, shallow indeed. Hence, as 
many in the new Soviet leadership seemed to view it, 
Moscow’s task lay in nurturing these roots so that the 


* Developments within the Communist world are dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue and are therefore touched on only very 
briefly here. Clearly, however, Soviet policies within the 
Communist bloc and international Communist movement are 
closely related to overall Soviet foreign policy, if only because 
they affect the home base from which that policy operates. 
Moreover, if it is true, as this author believes, that Moscow 
remains dedicated to the creation of a world-embracing Com- 
munist system, then the question of how the Communist bloc 
arranges its affairs has a very fundamental bearing on the 
Soviet world outlook generally. 


satellite regimes could stand on their own. However, 
the question that had to be answered—and Molotov 
and some others in the leadership evidently argued that 
the answer must be in the negative—was whether the 
East European regimes, if allowed to strengthen their 
autonomous national foundations, could be counted upon 
to remain firmly tied to Moscow’s apron strings. 


Finally, all these external goals and policies rested, 
of course, on further development at home. The con- 
tinued rapid growth of the Soviet economy and the 
effectiveness of the whole political, economic and social 
system were prerequisites for the pursuit of Soviet 
ambitions in the world at large. If the Soviet Union 
was to be universally accepted as a great power, and its 
system to exercise any attraction as a model for other 
countries to adopt, it must not only command the tools 
of power essential to the conduct of international policy 
but also satisfy the material and spiritual needs of its 
own people. With Stalin gone, the old prescriptions for 
making the system work and the people produce were no 
longer practicable—unless one of his successors should 
manage to establish himself in the dead dictator’s image. 
But this, obviously, Stalin's heirs were not prepared to 
let happen. Moreover, if the new leaders were indeed 
genuinely concerned with restoring momentum to Soviet 
world policy, they must very quickly have realized the 
necessity of doing away with the human and material 
waste and the other evils of Stalin’s later years. They 
almost certainly recognized that Stalinist brutalities and 
repressions had not escaped notice abroad despite the 
curtain of secrecy and isolation that had been drawn 
around the Soviet Union. They recognized further that 
their international policy goals would be subverted if 
they tried to preserve the seclusion of Stalin’s day, and 
that even a slight opening of the curtain must necessarily 
go hand in hand with a curbing of internal terror. 
Thus, the effort to break out of the stagnation in 
Soviet foreign policy was organically linked with the 
more difficult and painful effort to reform the Stalinist 
tyranny. 

Although it has become fashionable among some 
observers to view the policies of the post-Stalin leader- 
ship as an attempt to liberate the Soviet outlook and 
conduct from the shackles of Marxist dogma, there is 
slight evidence that the leadership itself had any such 
thing in mind. On the contrary, it almost certainly 
regarded at least the latter days of Stalinist rule as 
dangerously divorced from Marxist-Leninist insights into 
the laws of history and social development. At any 
rate, the Soviet leaders were conscious of the need to 
repair and revitalize the theoretical stucture within which 
they were conducting their practical policies. In the 


foreign field, they had to come to grips especially with 
such problems as the outlook for capitalism (Stalin had 
left them with a dogmatic doctrinal premise of in- 
evitable open warfare between capitalist states); the 
relationship between capitalist and Communist countries 
in the short, medium and long term and, in that context, 
the role and likelihood of war; the role of national 
liberation struggles and the prospects and forms of 
revolution; and the relevance of national social and 
economic peculiarities to the applicability of the Soviet 
revolutionary model. In short, the Soviet leaders were 
as much concerned with the theoretical underpinnings 
of their conduct as with that conduct itself. Unity of 
theory and practice remained, or at least became once 
again, a vital precept. 


The Soviet Position in 1956 


By the end of 1955, the leadership was prepared to 
convoke the first post-Stalin party congress in order to 
take stock of its accomplishments and chart its further 
course. The 20th CPSU Congress was a vitally im- 
portant milestone in the process of adjustment to the 
disappearance of Stalin, but only a milestone, and one 
that left many of the pains and problems of adjustment 
still acute and unresolved. Not until late 1957 and 
early 1958 did the Soviet leaders view themselves as 
entering a substantially new historical phase. 

When the 20th Congress convened, it was against the 
backdrop of three broad and interconnected develop- 
ments in Soviet relations with the outside world. In 
the first place, the onward rush of military technology 
had given both the USSR and the United States 
weapons of unprecedentedly destructive power. While 
the United States retained significant superiority in 
the means of delivering these weapons, the Soviets 
were confident that they possessed a substantial deterrent, 
and indeed that their own strategic military strength 
was beginning to have a powerful ‘‘sobering” effect 
on the USSR’s enemies. Khrushchev’s speeches in India 
late in 1955 (subsequently echoed by his remarks in 
Britain in April 1956) indicated that he at least believed 
that Soviet military strength had reached a point where 
it could be turned to substantial political advantage. 

It was under the umbrella of the anticipated approach 
of US-Soviet strategic military parity (or at least of 
growing Soviet capacity to damage the United States) 
that the second major complex of developments had 
occurred. There had been a period of active Soviet 
communication with the West, highlighted by the sum- 
mit conference in the summer of 1955, the upshot 
of which was a tacit understanding that major war 
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between East and West should be avoided. For the 
Soviets, this meant attainment of at least passive West- 
ern acceptance of Stalin’s territorial acquisitions and of 
Communist domination of Eastern Europe. It meant 
further that a certain degree of practical cooperation 
could occur and that some of the more acute irritants 
in East-West relations might profitably be removed 
through negotiation and compromise (as, for example, 
by the Austrian treaty and the Geneva accords on 
Indochina) —without, however, affecting the basic, long- 
term, and (in the Soviet view) historically decreed 
capitalist-communist antagonism. Because of this stead- 
fast Soviet commitment to the concept of fundamental 
East-West antagonism, more far-reaching settlements in- 
volving vital interests (for example, German unification 
and general disarmament) were still shunned, if not 
altogether precluded; and efforts to disrupt Western 
defense arrangements and impede the progress of 
European and Atlantic integration remained imperative 
in Moscow’s judgment and would continue, albeit with 
indifferent success. 


Thirdly, the USSR had projected itself energetically 
and successfully into the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. Soviet leaders had exchanged visits with leaders 
of India and several other non-aligned countries, and 
Soviet economic, technical and military assistance had 
begun to flow to those countries in substantial quantity. 
In particular, Moscow's program of military assistance 
to Egypt had injected the Soviet Union into the con- 
flicts of the Middle East and established an unpre- 
cedented commitment of Soviet prestige in an area not 
contiguous to the USSR. The Soviets had also made 
progress in identifying themselves with the aspirations 
of the underdeveloped countries, largely through a 
policy of supporting these countries in their grievances 
against the West. 

The Soviet leap into the Middle East highlighted 
the duality of Moscow’s response to, and utilization of, 
the developing strategic-military situation. For while, 
on the one hand, Moscow seemed intent upon preserving 
some understanding with the United States that both 
sides should refrain from open warfare, on the other, it 
calculated that its own military power now permitted 
it to play an active role in distant regions even when 
this role impinged on interests deemed vital by some, 
if not all, the Western powers. Eventually, however, the 
Suez crisis of 1956 and other crises in more recent 
years were to drive home to the Soviet leaders the 
realization that an activist policy abroad, if pursued 
to the limit, would sooner or later come into conflict 
with the USSR’s overriding desire to avoid direct 
military clashes with the West. 
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The 20th Congress drew several theoretical conclu- 
sions from the broad developments outlined above. 
The chief one, with the most far-reaching implications, 
was that Soviet power had progressed to the point where 
it effectively restrained the “imperialist’” impulse to 
aggression, and that therefore war was no longer 
“fatalistically inevitable.’’ It will be noted that this 
finding (which, incidentally, had been foreshadowed in 
somewhat different terms by Stalin himself five years 
earlier) rested on the assumption of Soviet ability to 
maintain the USSR’s relative military position; hence, 
in proclaiming the non-inevitability of war, the Soviet 
leadership was simultaneously committing itself to a 
continued heavy emphasis on those sectors of the 
economy which provide the sinews of military power. 

A further conclusion, flowing in part from the fore- 
going, was that in some cases socialist revolution could 
be accomplished by non-forcible means. The Soviets 
did not make an absolute of this proposition—although 
the Chinese and Albanians have since alleged to the 
contrary—but made ample allowance for the use of 
force in cases where the revolutions might encounter 
resistance. Nor did they envisage the coming of social- 
ism without revolution, as some in the West have 
asserted; on the contrary, they emphatically maintained 
that drastic social, economic, and political transforma- 
tions remained a prerequisite for the introduction of 
socialism, and they merely allowed that these transforma- 
tions could, in favorable circumstances, occur without 
bloodshed. 

The effect of this greater emphasis on the possibility 
of peaceful roads to socialism was to provide theoretical 
justification for collaboration between Communists and 
various non-Communist, non-proletarian forces, espe- 
cially—though not  exclusively—in underdeveloped 
countries, thus imparting new flexibility to Soviet and 
Communist tactics around the world. It carried with it, 
however, the danger of diluting the militancy and 
“vanguard” character of the Communist parties and 
eventually supplied ammunition to the more orthodox 
critics of Soviet policy within the international Com- 
munist movement. 

Carrying this tactical flexibility a step further, the 
20th Congress sought to establish a close identity of 
interests between the USSR and the emergent countries 
by proclaiming a “zone of peace’ in which the Com- 
munist bloc linked itself with the non-aligned under- 
developed countries—offering, in effect, Moscow’s 
answer to the Western concept of the “free world.” 

In broader theoretical terms, the 20th Congress 
enunciated the Soviet view that national liberation 
struggles and the quest of underdeveloped countries for 
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modernization were linear precursors of socialist revolu- 
tion and hence stages in the historically determined 
evolution of world society toward communism. This 
permitted the Soviets to identify themselves with the 
forces at work in the underdeveloped world and to view 
the process of decolonization as part of the general shift 
in the balance of power toward the Communist bloc, 
even though the Communists played little or no part 
in the termination of the old colonial empires and had 
little prospect of attaining power in any of the newly 
emerging countries. Thus, even though the post-Stalin 
leadership had not succeeded in blocking, or even 
delaying significantly, the consolidation of the capitalist 
West, it represented itself as leading a powerful, globe- 
spanning movement which would ultimately surround 
and engulf the capitalist coalition. 


Gains and Frustrations 


Much water was to flow under the bridge, however, 
before the Soviet leaders could speak of this glittering 
prospect in terms of an attainable reality. The Com- 
munist world itself was to be shaken by profound con- 
vulsions as it wrestled with the implications of 
destalinization. Yet, by the 40th anniversary of the 
October Revolution in November 1957, it was apparent 
that the Kremlin saw the dawning of a new historical 
phase. For at this point, four and a half years after 
Stalin’s death, the forward progress of the Soviet Union 
seemed truly remarkable. At home, the succession 
struggle seemed settled, with Khrushchev firmly in the 
saddle and the opposition and its “‘ossified”” views over- 
whelmed and repudiated. The economy was humming, 
and the chronic agricultural problem seemed capable 
of being finally solved by the virgin lands program and 
organizational streamlining. The Communist empire had 
withstood the explosions of 1956 and now seemed to be 
functioning on a rational and viable basis under Soviet 
hegemony. Even the Yugoslavs seemed willing to inch 
closer to the Communist community and thus show that 
a nation might identify itself with that community while 
still retaining its autonomy. The expanded and expand- 
ing Soviet role in the underdeveloped world appeared 
to be accepted—grudgingly but seemingly helplessly— 
by the West. And to cap all this, the Soviet Union had 
launched the first Sputnik into space and successfully 
tested an intercontinental missile, thus jumping out 
ahead of the West in military technology. The ‘‘cor- 
relation of forces,’ the Soviet Union proclaimed, had 
shifted irretrievably in favor of the Communist camp. 
One could now begin to think in terms of a finite date 
for worldwide Communist victory. 


In the preceding issue of Problems of Communism 
Mr. Richard Lowenthal * traced the course of interna- 
tional developments and the fate of Soviet expectations 
since 1957, and his account need not be repeated here. 
The fact is that as early as 1958 it was beginning to be 
apparent that Moscow’s view of the world was overly 
optimistic, or at the very least premature. The shock of 
Soviet technological and military achievements had 
roused the West to great new efforts in these fields, with 
the result that the USSR did not achieve the strategic 
preponderance that would have permitted it to extract 
significant political concessions. By May 1960 at the 
latest, 7.e., after the U-2 incident, the Soviets must have 
recognized that the shift in the ‘‘correlation of forces” 
had not been as drastic as they had estimated; and it 
must also have dawned on them that the West knew 
enough about Soviet military strength to take Soviet 
claims with a grain of salt. By 1961-62 Moscow seemed 
finally convinced that the United States had shed the 
notion of an adverse “missile gap,” and that the impact 
of the sputnik had largely spent itself. 

Meanwhile, the United States had made it abundantly 
clear in the spring of 1958 that it would not let itself 
be enticed or dragged to a new summit conference in 
the shadow of the Soviet sputnik and ICBM. Moreover, 
in the summer of the same year, the United States 
demonstrated in Lebanon that it could move military 
forces to the Middle Eastern doorstep of the USSR in 
defense of Western interests without encountering Soviet 
interference. This demonstration to some degree offset 
the Iraqi revolution and showed that while the West 
might suffer further losses of position and influence in 
such regions as the Middle East, it retained the power 
to prevent such losses from being transformed into 
Soviet gains. Again, in the Far East, the United States 
marshalled its forces to deter Communist aggression in 
the Taiwan Straits and brought home to the Chinese, 
the Soviets, and the world, the limits of Communist 
power. 


PERHAPS OF EQUAL significance was the fact that 
Egypt, which fd seemingly fallen farthest under Soviet 
influence, moved in 1958 to regain some freedom of 
maneuver and to pursue interests which were not 
congruent with those of the USSR. Nasser’s refusal to 
countenance local Communist activity showed that while 
Moscow’s sputniks and rockets might enhance Soviet 
prestige and threaten New York, they could not force 
the release of a single Communist from a Cairo jail—in 


3“The End of an Illusion,’ Problems of Communism, No. 1 
(January-February), 1963, pp. 1-10. 
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other words, that Soviet military and _ technological 
prowess was not necessarily translatable into tangible 
political gains. 

The Yugoslavs, too, were not sufficiently impressed 
by the changed “correlation of forces’ to align them- 
selves unreservedly with Moscow. Their new party pro- 
gram of 1958 embodied a degree of national peculiarity 
which, at least at that stage, the Soviets were unwilling 
to accept. 

It was under the impact of these disappointments that 
Khrushchev launched his campaign to dislodge the West 
from Berlin, evidently calculating that, there at least, 
the correlation of forces was such as to assure a visible, 
concrete success. In the four and a half years since, 
Khrushchev’s Berlin offensive has in fact resulted in 
some gains for the USSR: the East German regime has 
obtained a greater degree of recognition; and the West 
has been drawn into negotiations concerning a reduction 
of its vital Berlin position, while the Communist post- 
tion in East Berlin and East Germany has achieved 
further acceptance. In addition, Khrushchev received 
the benefit of an edifying and prestigious trip to the 
United States. But the big prize has thus far eluded 
the Soviets: it must now be clearly realized in Moscow 
that whatever arrangement may at some point be made 
regarding Berlin, the withdrawal of Western forces is 
not in prospect, and that in spite of Western differences 
of opinion over methods of handling the Berlin prob- 
lem, there is unanimity on the preservation of the vital 
Western rights and interests at stake. 

Other at least temporary Soviet disappointments may 
be briefly alluded to. In the Congo since 1960, the 
USSR has been unable to control or profit by the course 
of events, even though initially it seemed on the way 
to building a significant foothold. Elsewhere in Africa, 
initial Soviet inroads have levelled off; indeed, in 
Guinea, where Soviet prospects appeared brightest, a 
reversal has set in. In Asia, too, something of a plateau 
seems to have been reached in the growth of Soviet 
influence, although promising opportunities for develop- 
ing new momentum continue to exist in particular areas. 

At the United Nations, in 1958, 1959, and especially 
in 1960, the Soviets saw a steady growth in the power 
and role of the Secretary General, and in at least two 
places—Laos in 1959 and the Congo in 1960—they 
felt the brunt of that power being exercised in a manner 
detrimental to their interests. Moscow’s reaction to this 
was a violent attack on Mr. Hammarskjéld and an effort 
to force a reorganization of the Secretariat that would, 
in effect, have paralyzed its functioning. Fate took a 
hand in removing Hammarskjéld, and his successor has 
acted with rather more caution where Soviet sensibilities 
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were involved, but nevertheless Moscow fell short of 
its goal of substantially increasing its influence over 
United Nations activities. 

In Europe, despite the fact that the earlier rapid pace 
of integration has now been slowed by serious diver- 
gencies, there has been a net increase in strength, 
stability, and self-assurance. The Soviets may take some 
comfort in the emergence of disagreements between the 
United States and its West European allies, but it 
seems unlikely that they will fail to realize that these 
differences are primarily a reflection of Europe’s new 
strength and therefore may offer the USSR nothing 
more than a fleeting tactical advantage. 


ALMOST CERTAINLY, Moscow’s, gravest problem is 
how to organize and unify the Communist world, for 
unless it can solve this problem, it cannot claim the 
capacity to organize a viable Communist world society 
of the future. The apparent inability of Communist 
states to live side by side as equals and to function 
except in a hegemonic system is bound to reduce the 
prospects for the kind of transition to communism 
which the 20th Party Congress proclaimed feasible. By 
the same token, if Khrushchev or his successors should 
succeed in demonstrating that a pluralistic Communist 
world system is possible, then the appeal of communism 
as an approach to multinational organization would be 
greatly enhanced. The issue is a crucial one, and the 
Soviet leadership is likely to give it ever-increasing 
attention. 

As the Soviet leaders survey the world scene on the 
tenth anniversary of Stalin’s death, they are undoubtedly 
still digesting the lessons of Cuba. That story, of course, 
is not yet fully written. But the events of October 1962 
certainly demonstrated once again that the prevailing 
strategic balance does not permit the USSR to achieve a 
major and sudden breakthrough. On the other hand, 
Castro remains in power, a declared member of the 
Communist camp at the doorstep of the United States, 
and the USSR still maintains a substantial presence in 
Cuba which, though not a direct military threat to the 
United States, constitutes a Soviet bridgehead in the 
Western Hemisphere. Moscow undoubtedly recognizes 
that if the United States chose to do so, it could 
eliminate Castro and the Soviet bridgehead in one fell 
swoop; and Khrushchev probably knows also that to 
threaten to unleash World War III in response to such 
eventual US action is not wholly credible. It has there- 
fore been the chief Soviet aim to create a political 
climate in which the United States would invite serious 
damage to its political and moral position if it were to 
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THINGS THAT 
DO NOT CHANGE 


1. The Image of Uncle Sam 


The three cartoons on this page, all depicting the avari- 
cious designs and barbaric characteristics of the United 
States, are reproduced from the Soviet satirical weekly, 
Krokodil. Their dates of publication (shown below each 
cartoon) span more than a decade of recent Soviet history, 
from the time just preceding Stalin’s death, through the 
immediate post-Stalin period and the Khrushchev era. 
There seems to be little to choose from: the 1952 cartoon 
(entitled “In Search of Cannon Fodder’) deals with 
ostensible American attempts to recruit Japanese soldiers 
for the Korean front; the second, accompanied by an 
apposite “poem,” refers to General Alfred Gruenther, then 
chief of NATO (the mask is for “peace” though none is 
deceived!); and the most recent one, entitled “In One 
Team,” again depicts the bellicose designs of Uncle Sam— 
this time drawing the menacing chariot not only with 
another old warrior, the West German general, but also 
with (!) Enver Hoxha, the staunch friend of Peking and— 
as everybody well knows—the closest ally of the United 
States. .. . The first cartoon was drawn by B. Yefimov, 
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and the other two by Kukryniksy, the pen name used 
jointly by three caricaturists: Kuprianov, Krylov, and 
Sokolov. All have been active since the 1920’s; all have 
specialized in anti-American (or generally anti-foreign) 
cartoons; all have obviously served to the best of their 
abilities —Ed. 
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use force against Cuba—and would fear that damage 
to such an extent as to be deterred from taking action 
which is clearly within its physical capacity. The Soviet 
leaders presumably calculate that if this political deter- 
rence can be made to last long enough, communism in 
Cuba will come to be accepted de facto, allowing in 
time a reduction of the Soviet physical commitment 
there. For the Soviet Union, preservation of the Cuban 
bastion is of particular importance because losing it 
would be another demonstration that the great expecta- 
tions enunciated by Moscow in recent years were prema- 
ture. Moreover, a viable Communist Cuba would not 
only serve as an example for other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere; it would also represent the first 
genuine accretion to the Communist world since Stalin’s 


death. 


The Reckoning 


The balance sheet for Soviet foreign policy since 
Stalin’s death is thus a mixed one. Soviet power has 
vastly increased, and Soviet influence in the world is 
several orders of magnitude greater than in 1953. Yet 
the West has also greatly expanded its power, and its 
world influence remains potent. What is more, today’s 
weapons are such that, unless one side achieves a 
preponderance that paralyzes the other (an unlikely 
though perhaps not wholly impossible development), 
the threat to use them will be increasingly less effective 
for the purpose of achieving political ends. At any 
rate, as long as the West keeps up its end of the power 
balance, Soviet military strength may inspire caution 
among the USSR’s weaker non-Communist neighbors 
and respect elsewhere, but in and of itself, it is unlikely 
to produce Communist states or bring non-Communist 
states under irretrievable Soviet control. 

In these circumstances, the extent to which the USSR 
can turn the process of decolonization and the aspira- 
tions of the underdeveloped nations for rapid moderni- 
zation and industrialization to its own advantage assumes 
great importance. So far, Soviet hopes and expectations 
in this direction have been only partially fulfilled. It is 
true that the old metropolitan countries of Europe re- 
tain only a shadow of their former power and influence 
in these areas, and that many of the new states pursue a 
far from benevolent neutrality towards the United States. 
In several countries, indeed, Communist or pseudo- 
Communist groups are waiting in the wings with some 
hope of eventually participating in or at least influencing 
the national governments. Still, the Soviets have not 
been able to establish and maintain footholds of in- 
fluence and control to nearly the extent they were led 
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to expect six or eight years ago. In some places, the 
Congo and Guinea for instance, they have suffered sharp 
setbacks. Moreover, Soviet differences with China over 
issues within the bloc have had reverberations outside, 
and Soviet policy must now take into account Chinese 
ambitions in the underdeveloped world—ambitions 
which, as events in India have shown, can be at cross- 
purposes with Soviet aims. While it would be incorrect 
to write off Soviet policy toward the underdeveloped 
world as a failure, it is apparent that Moscow's effort 
to appropriate the ‘‘national liberation struggle” has no 
more led to a breakthrough than did Soviet acquisition 
of sputniks and intercontinental missiles. 

Whether these realities have led or will lead the 
Soviet leadership to a fundamental re-evaluation of their 
analysis of contemporary history, and hence of their 
general policy line, is difficult to say, but this writer 
at least is inclined to believe that this will not come 
about in the near future. The Soviet leadership has un- 
doubtedly become much more sober in its expectations 
and more aware of the complexities of contemporary 
world relations than it was five years ago. But it does 
not seem given to pessimism about its prospects either: 
for every setback in the Congo, Guinea, or most recently 
Iraq, it is likely to see opportunities elsewhere to exploit. 


Certainly, there can be little doubt that the Soviets 
have been heartened by recent signs of Western disunity, 
if only because they see in them a substantiation of their 
conviction that eventually capitalism will succumb to 
its innate contradictions. Moreover, it is probably true 
that the prospects for any retrenchment of Soviet goals 
are at present complicated by pressures from the “dog- 
matists,”” which compel the Soviet leadership to demon- 
strate continuing success for the broad policies which it 
has proclaimed as valid for a whole historical era. 
Finally, although Moscow has in recent years portrayed 
the march to communism as a continuous process, the 
Soviet leadership does in fact have a well-developed 
doctrine that envisages periods of great progress, inter- 
rupted from time to time by periods of temporary 
recoupment and reconsolidation by the capitalist states. 


Thus, it would probably be at least premature to 
expect any fundamental change either in the Soviet as- 
sessment of the world situation or in the broad policies 
to which that assessment has led the USSR in the recent 
past. The tenth anniversary of their succession to power 
will undoubtedly prompt those of Stalin’s heirs who 
have been hardy and clever enough to remain this long 
at the top of the Soviet leadership pyramid to take stock. 
The result is likely to be a more dogged, if less 
ebulliently hopeful, pursuit of the policies we have seen 
in operation for the past several years. 


. 
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The Rise and Decline of 


International Communism 


THE DEATH OF STALIN ten years ago foreshadowed 
the abandonment of a historically unique enterprise—the 
attempt to transfer the centralism of a ruling totalitarian 
party to an international movement. The rise of Khrush- 
chev to leadership of the Soviet empire was linked 
with the endeavor to replace the outlived model of a 
totalitarian World Party by a more flexible, but still 
single-centered form of international cooperation, under 
which organizationally autonomous Communist parties 
and governments would nevertheless voluntarily submit 
to the ideological authority of the ‘‘leading’ party.” By 
the end of 1960, the CPSU reacted to Chinese attacks 
on its policy by renouncing this “leading role’’ in the 
hope that it would thus escape the need for defending 
itself in recurrent ideological argument, yet maintain 
international unity on the basis of pragmatic compromise. 
Since then, Chinese insistence on unremitting ideological 
struggle has foiled that hope, and produced factional 
schism instead of pragmatic unity. 


Some Basic Questions 


Today we are entitled to look back on the four main 
stages of the Communist world movement as on a 
finished period of history. The creation of the central- 
istic World Party was preceded by a loose alliance of 
rather heterogeneous revolutionary groups, developing 
from the ““Zimmerwald Left’? during the First World 
War and formalized under Bolshevik leadership by the 
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foundation of the Communist International in 1919. 
The centralistic stage was by far the longest: it started 
well before Stalin’s reign with the Second World 
Congress of the Comintern in 1920 and long outlived 
the formal dissolution of that body in 1943. The third 
stage opened with Khrushchev’s first moves to establish 
his new type of international leadership in 1954; it was 
fully developed by 1957, but had become untenable by 
1960, The final stage—the attempt at maintaining unity 
by compromise—can hardly be said to have worked at 
all. 

In retrospect, one is struck both by the strangeness, 
not to say absurdity, of the concept of international 
centralism underlying more than 30 years of the 
Comintern’s activity under Lenin and Stalin, and by 
the quick disintegration of the more *‘'sensible” alter- 
natives developed after Stalin’s demise. The centralist 
structure of a totalitarian party serves to make it a fit 
instrument for the revolutionary conquest and preserva- 
tion of total power, and the centralism of the Communist 
World Party was originally intended to serve this very 
purpose. Yet revolutionary parties have to win power 
within existing states by exploiting conditions of national 
crisis with the utmost flexibility and ruthlessness; they 
are bound to be inhibited if subjected to the instructions 
of an outside body tied to a foreign government, and 
in fact not a single Communist party was victorious for 
twenty years after the World Party had been formed. 
Conversely, once one or more non-Russian Communist 
parties succeeded—whatever the exceptional conditions 
—in conquering power by their own efforts without 
receiving it from Russian hands, the eclipse of inter- 
national centralism became merely a matter of time. 

It may be argued, of course, that Stalin soon ceased to 
believe in the possibility, and even the desirability, of 
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independent Communist revolutions, and that he in- 
creasingly used the centralist discipline of the World 
Party to turn its sections into mere tools of Soviet 
imperial interests. But while it is true that the centralism 
of the Comintern was more suitable for such employment 
than for its original purpose, such a view leaves us with 
two basic questions. One is why non-Russian revolu- 
tionaries should ever have accepted the concept of the 
centralist World Party under Soviet leadership with such 
blind faith as to allow their groups to be transformed 
into derivative totalitarian parties that could be used at 
will as tools of Russian foreign policy. The other is 
why a few of these derivative totalitarian parties never- 
theless succeeded at a late stage in emancipating them- 
selves from total dependence on Soviet instructions, to 
an extent that enabled them to work out a revolutionary 
strategy of their own and pursue it to the victorious 
conquest of power. The first question raises the 
problem of how the Communist World Party could 
ever arise; the second amounts to asking how, once its 
rigid discipline had been established, it could ever decay 
—how the fatal pluralism of independent Communist 
states could ever develop within such a system. 


Finally, the ideological disintegration of world com- 
munism also raises the question of why it has proved 
impossible to maintain a single doctrinal authority for 
a movement ruling a plurality of independent states— 
why the unity of doctrine could not survive the diffusion 
of power. The answer must be sought in the ‘‘Caesaro- 
papist” mature of modern totalitarianism, with its 
inseparable unity between ideology and state power: 
here lies the fundamental difference between the struc- 
ture of international communism and that of the 
Catholic Church. A spiritual movement may preserve 
its worldwide doctrinaire unity so long as—for all its 
determination to influence the conduct of peoples and 
governments in this world—it refrains from seeking to 
exert political power directly. But in a movement 
constructed on the Byzantine model, where loyalty to the 
faith and obedience to the state coincide, ideological 
fragmentation is bound to follow the growth of political 
pluralism. 


Revolution and Democracy 


Totalitarian parties are not born ready-made. Lenin 
created his Bolshevik party only by a long and difficult 
struggle to transform the ideas and organization of the 
Russian revolutionary Social Democratic movement into 
an effective instrument for the conquest of power. 
Loose, dispersed, democratic circles expressing the 
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political needs of the awakening Russian working class 
had tobe turned into a disciplined party ready to tap 
all sources of discontent, to combine the use of legal 
propaganda and illegal preparations for armed insurrec- 
tion and to follow the leader in meeting each new 
situation by sudden tactical changes. A Marxist belief 
in the necessaty victory of the working class, which 
would find in each country its appropriate road to 
emancipation by trial and error, had to be replaced by 
the conviction that the revolutionary overthrow of 
Tsarist despotism depended entirely on the “‘correct”’ 
strategy for rallying all revolutionary classes under the 
leadership of “the party,” and that this strategy could 
only be worked out by the “right” leader combining 
profound scientific insight with tireless revolutionary 
zeal. Not a democratic party expressing the development 
of the working class, but a “Jacobin’’ party “linked’’ to 
the working class and using it to overthrow Tsarism was 
what Lenin set out to create; and what he in fact 
created was an instrument of power that did not depend 
on any one class, but could use and abuse all classes 
at need. 

No corresponding party existed outside Russia when 
the Bolsheviks seized power. None of the minority 
groups of revolutionary Marxists or syndicalists + who 
became Lenin’s allies during and immediately after 
World War I had similar ideas. On the contrary, 
German Spartacists and Dutch Tribunists, British shop 
stewards, French syndicalists and American ““Wobblies’’ 
(members of the IWW) all agreed that strict democracy 
in working-class organizations was oi only road to 
revolutionary action: for they believed that the workers 
would inevitably be revolutionized by their experience, 
and that reformism could be imposed on them only by 
the bureacratic tricks of parliamentarians and trade union 


officials. The outlook of all these groups was thus much 


closer to that of Trotsky and of the revolutionary wing 
of the Mensheviks than to Lenin’s concept; and Rosa 
Luxemburg, who was not only the foremost theoretician 
of the German Spartacists but had for many years 
participated in the factional struggles of the Russian 
underground as a leading member of one of the Polish 
socialist groups, was fully aware of these affinities.2 
Hence when these revolutionary minority groups rallied 
to the support of the Bolsheviks after the latters’ seizure 
of power in November 1917, this was at first due to the 
Bolsheviks’ claim to represent the rule of the Soviets 


*Cf. Rosa Luxemburg, “‘Organizatsionnye voprosy russkoi 
sotsialdemokratii” (Organizational problems of the Russian 
social democracy), Iskra, July 1904, now in English as 
“Leninism or Marxism’, in Russian Revolution and Leninism 
or Marxism, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1961. 


and above all to their determination to end the war, but 
not to any sympathy for Bolshevik ideas of party 
centralism and party dictatorship. 

Nor had Lenin tried to convert them to those ideas 
even when he had most opportunity to do so—during 
their wartime cooperation in the “Zimmerwald Left’; 
for at the time, Lenin himself did not believe that 
those ideas were applicable to the broad working class 
movements of Western and Central Europe. Until the 
very eve of World War I, he had accepted the revolu- 
tionary declamations of the European Social Democrats 
at face value; then, shocked by the support most of 
the parties gave to national defense and by the resultant 
collapse of the International, he had tried to explain 
it as the ‘‘betrayal’’ of a few leaders, backed by a thin 
upper stratum of ‘working class aristocrats’”’ who had 
been bribed with a share of the spoils of imperialism. 
He thus agreed with the European revolutionary minori- 
ties that the bulk of the working class in their countries 
was “really’’ revolutionary and that it was only the 
machinations of reformist bureaucrats that prevented 
them temporarily from expressing their true attitude in 
action. His logical conclusion was that a clean break 
with the reformist leaders was needed both nationally 
and internationally—that the revolutionaries must 
organize in separate parties and set up a new Com- 
munist International in order to unfold the true banner 
of revolutionary Marxism and rally the majority of the 
workers to their side. 

But it did not then occur to Lenin that the new 
Communist parties of Europe, working in quite different 
conditions, should be organized on the Bolshevik model; 
nor did he or any of his associates advance that demand 
when the Communist International was actually founded 
in the capital of the new Soviet state in March 1919. 
All that was then asked from its future members was 
that they support the new Russia, adopt a program of 
“proletarian dictatorship’ exercised through Soviets, and 
make a clean break with the “‘reformists’’; the expecta- 
tion of an immediate, rapid advance of proletarian 
revolutions over most of industrial Europe precluded 
by itself any claim to lasting Russian leadership, or any 
thought of the need for laborious, preliminary trans- 
formation of existing revolutionary parties and groups. 

Yet only a year later, the international outlook of 
Lenin and his team changed completely. By then, the 


* Loc. cit. 

*The “Zimmerwald Left’’ represented that faction of the 
anti-war socialists (meeting first in Zimmerwald, Switzerland, 
in 1915) which advocated the transformation of the war into 
a revolutionary war, and a complete break with ‘‘reformist” 
social democrats.—Ed. 


Bolshevik regime had emerged victorious from the most 
critical phase of the Civil War, and its prestige among 
the war-weary European workers stood high. But instead 
of the expected rapid spread of proletarian revolutions, 
the Bolsheviks’ allies had suffered a number of sangui- 
naty defeats, notably in Germany and Hungary, and the 
old order showed signs of consolidating itself. 


The Logic of Bolshevization 


In spring 1920, Lenin for the first time called on 
foreign Communists to study the tactics of the Bolshevik 
struggle for power as a model for their own action;* 
in the summer, at the Second World Congress of the 
Comintern, he took the decisive step of trying to impose 
the Bolshevik organizational model as well. The Red 
Army was then pursuing its offensive in Poland in the 
hope of giving a new impetus to Communist revolu- 
tions in Europe; and leftwing admiration for Soviet 
Russia caused a number of European Socialist leaders 
to apply for the admission of their parties to the 
Comintern, on condition of retaining full autonomy in 
their own affairs, as a means of avoiding a split. The 
Bolsheviks saw this as an attempt on the part of the 
reformist leaders to use the prestige of communism as 
a fig leaf while carrying on their policies of “betrayal” 
—and that at the very moment when true revolutionary 
action was more needed, and apparently more promising, 
than ever before. They reacted by making the Congress 
adopt 21 doctrinal and organizational conditions as the 
Sine qua non for any party’s admission to the Comintern. 

The immediate, tactical purpose of the conditions was 
to deter the ‘‘reformist leaders’ and to force the 
“‘waverers”’ to break with them; but this in itself implied 
that the revolutionary purity of each party and of the 
Comintern as a whole could be assured by organizational 
devices—a thoroughly Bolshevik idea. In detail, the 
conditions followed the Bolshevik model of ‘‘democratic 
centralism,”’ with its strict subordination of the actions 
of party members in parliament, trade unions and all 
other organizations to the Central Committee, and with 
the explicit obligation for legally operating parties to 
maintain an underground apparatus for the preparation 
of armed risings. But the idea of organizational dis- 
cipline as a guarantee against opportunism presupposes 
that the leadership—and ultimately one leader—pos- 
sesses the ‘‘correct”’ scientific understanding of the road 
to victory; and that understanding in the Bolshevik 
view, was fully developed only in the Bolshevik leaders 


*In his pamphlet “Left-wing Communism, an_ Infantile 
Disorder’: Selected Works, Vol. X¥, London, 1938. 
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themselves who had proved it by winning and holding 
power. Faced with the unforeseen problem of making 
sure that the international alliance of true revolutionaries 
would retain its ideological purity yet gain in effective- 
ness, the Bolsheviks automatically fell back on the 
organizational devices of their own party structure. 

In form, Lenin and his associates did not demand 
the subordination of all Communist parties to Russian 
leadership—only to the democratic decisions of a 
World Congress and to the Executive Committee elected 
by it; by statute, the ruling Russian party was just as 
much subject to this international discipline as its weaker 
brethren, and despite its overwhelming strength it held 
no majority in Congress and ECCI. But in practice, the 
placing of the Comintern’s headquarters on the territory 
of the only Communist-ruled country, the staffing of the 
secretariat with Russians and exiles living in Russia, the 
dependence on Soviet financial and technical support for 
underground contacts with countries where the parties 
were banned, did combine with the explicit ideological 
recognition of the Bolshevik model to. make Soviet 
influence irresistible in this framwork. The statute 
created the structure of a centralized World Party; the 
ideology combined with the facts of power to ensure 
that it should be Russian-directed. 

The transformation of the non-Russian revolutionary 
parties into ‘‘parties of the new type’ thus proceeded 
under an impulse from outside; they were turned into 
derivative totalitarian parties. Moreover, this was done 
not by a leader of the stature of Lenin, who had other 
work to do, but by the people whom the ruling 
Bolsheviks could spare for this work and by their exile 
associates. At first, many of the leaders of the old 
revolutionary groups tried to resist this process, defend- 
ing the tradition of inner-party democracy and arguing 
that only an autonomous national leadership could win 
the confidence of the working-class and develop a 
strategy in accordance with national conditions. But in 
country after country, the apparatchiki of the Comintern 
and their local stooges, though often inferior in knowl- 
edge of the national situation and the traditions of 
the movement concerned, as well as in character and 
general ability, defeated the home-grown revolutionary 
leaders with comparative ease.5 The reason seems to 
have been that almost all these leaders, impressed by 
the success of the Bolshevik revolution and by the 
failure of theit own movement to equal it, had at least 
temporarily revised their own beliefs and adopted 


°I have tried to analyze the first example of this process in 
my study on “The Bolshevization of the Spartacus League,” 
published in St. Antony's Papers, No. 9, International Com- 
munism, London, 1960. 
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Leninist ideas as embodied in the 21 conditions. They 
had abdicated their own authority in favor of the Soviet 
myth, and now had no means to resist the authorized 
manipulators of that myth. 

Moreover, the fact that the split in the working class 
movement had now become permanent and that pro- 
fessed revolutionary parties continued to exist separately 
in what was often clearly a non-revolutionary situation 
meant that some of these parties had to rely increasingly 
on attracting a new type of followers, with few roots 
in the pre-1914 movement and little respect for the 
old revolutionary leaders, but with strong emotional ties 
to “Moscow’’—a type far less self-reliant than the old 
revolutionary cadres and far more dependent on external 
sources of hope. In short, the political survival of the 
Communist parties in non-revolutionary milieus had 
become dependent on Moscow’s moral even more than 
on its material support; hence leaders who defied the 
will of Moscow found themselves in conflict both with 
the vested interest of their own party machine and with 
the emotional loyalties of their rank and file, and could 
easily be isolated and forced to submit or expelled. 

As the efficacy of the Comintern machine in imposing 
the new type of control was closely linked to the re- 
cession of the revolutionary wave, it came to bear little 
relation to Lenin’s original purpose of making these 
parties fit for revolutionary action; and Lenin did indeed 
express doubts whether the process was not going too 
far for the future of the international revolution. At the 
Fourth World Congress of the Comintern in 1922, the 
last one he attended, he raised the “unleninist’’ query 
whether the resolution on organizational questions was 
not “too Russian,”’ in the sense of being based on condi- 
tions alien to the foreign Communists and therefore 
unlikely to be fruitful for their practice. This was the 
time when Lenin was also worried by the unintended 
consequences of the regime he had created in Russia 
itself—such as the growing power of the bureaucracy 
and the declining chances of its popular control. Yet 
as with the Soviet regime, so his doubts did not suffice 
to reverse the trend in the Comintern—the momentum 
of the new machine had already become too strong. 


From Bolshevization to Stalinization 


Stalin, in turn, was as little plagued by such doubts 
in the international as in the national field: the logic 
of totalitarianism, which had confronted Lenin with the 
unwelcome results of his actions, presented Stalin only 
with the welcome means of his ascent to power. 


*Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. X, London, 1938, p. 332. 


By the time of Lenin’s death, after the final flare-up 
in Germany in 1923, the European postwar crisis with 
its potential for revolutionary change had definitely 
ended, and Stalin recognized this fact in announcing the 
“relative stabilization of capitalism’’ and proclaiming the 
possibility of ‘building socialism within a single coun- 
try.’” He could therefore have neglected the Comintern 
for the time being—but for two circumstances. One was 
the fiction which made the Russian Bolsheviks formally 
subordinate to the World Party (which they in fact 
controlled); the other was the knowledge of the foreign 
governments with whom the USSR was now trying to 
establish normal relations that the Soviet leaders had 
the power to issue instructions to the Communist parties 
of their countries. 

The formal subordination of the CPSU to the Com- 
intern gave each of the contenders in the struggle for 
Lenin’s succession a powerful interest in securing con- 
trol of the Comintern and its affiliated parties for his 
own faction. As Zinoviev had headed the new Inter- 
national from its foundation and Trotsky enjoyed great 
authority in the international Communist movement, 
Stalin started with a serious handicap; to insure himself 
against the use of this potential instrument of moral 
pressure by his domestic rivals, he had to get rid of 
their supporters both in the top personnel of the 
Comintern and in the leadership of many affiliated 
parties. As he had done before at home, Stalin first 
removed the followers of Trotsky with the help of 
Zinoviev; then, to get rid of Zinoviev and his associates, 
he inaugurated an international “right turn” with the 
help of Bukharin; and a few years later he instigated 
an international ‘‘left turn’ to disembarrass himself of 
Bukharin and his international friends. The means used 
for this international extension of the inner-Russian 
power struggle were the same old Bolshevik methods 
which the apparatchiki of the Comintern had begun 
using against independent-minded foreign Communists 
in Lenin’s lifetime; these methods were now justified as 
necessary to assure the “‘Bolshevization” of the non- 
Russian Communist parties. By the end of the 1920's, 
this ““Bolshevization by purge’ had succeeded through- 
out the world in installing as party leaders ‘obedient 
blockheads’’ who would follow Stalin’s every command 
without a murmur; to guard against any unexpected 
insubordination, Stalin’s men also prevented the forma- 
tion of homogeneous leading teams and kept alternate 
leaders in reserve within each party. 


When Stalin first carried his domestic struggle for 
power into the Comintern, he may not have been as 
firmly convinced as in later times that no independent 
revolutionary victories by foreign Communist patties 


were to be expected or even to be desired. But he 
clearly did not regard the chance of such victories as 
topical, and he had no compunction about using these 
obedient tools in the meantime for the benefit of such 
Soviet foreign policy objectives as the normalization 
of relations with the ‘‘capitalist’’ powers and the promo- 
tion of conflicts among them. He soon found that to 
make Soviet friendship for any particular non-Com- 
munist government credible, the policy of the local 
Communists had to be adjusted accordingly, and he 
proceeded to do so without hesitation. 

It is sufficient to recall in this connection Soviet in- 
structions to the Chinese Communists in the middle. 
1920's, when the latter were made to join the Kuomin- 
tang as a logical counterpart to Stalin’s support for Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, and when during the 
northward offensive of the Chinese Nationalist armies 
they were instructed to avoid measures of land distribu- 
tion which might endanger the unity of the national 
revolutionary forces, because Stalin regarded a united, 
nationalist China as the best chance of stopping further 
Japanese expansion on the Asian mainland. Despite the 
spectacular failure of this policy in the spring of 1927, 
when Chiang suppressed the Communists and de- 
nounced Soviet interference in Chinese affairs, many of 
its features were repeated in the middle 1930's, when 
Stalin not only urged an anti-Japanese United Front of 
Chinese Communists and Nationalists, but inaugurated 
the Popular Front policy in Western Europe in order 
to underpin his diplomacy of collective security against 
Nazi aggression: then, too, the Communists in France 
and above all-in Spain were instructed to put the alliance 
with the democratic section of the bourgeoisie against 
the ‘“‘fascist powers’? ahead of all thought of social 
revolution. Finally, after Hitler's attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Communists of all the Allied Nations were 
bidden to give unconditional support to their govern- 
ments, while seeking to occupy key positions in the 
administrative organs of the free countries and in the 
resistance movements of the occupied countries—a policy 
that reached its logical culmination in the 1943 decision 
to ‘dissolve’ the Comintern officially while maintaining 
its machinery in secret.’ 


FAR FROM EXPRESSING a renunciation of Soviet 
control over the Communist parties of the world, the 
“dissolution’’ of 1943 may be said to have marked one 
of the high points of their subordination to Soviet in- 
terests. By then, experience had long proved the con- 


"For first-hand evidence, see Wolfgang Leonhard, Child of 
the Revolution, Chicago, Regnery, 1957. 
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genital inability of these foreign-directed, derivative 
totalitarian parties to win power by their own efforts. 
It was not only that at some critical moments in their 
history some of the more important parties had been 
directly prevented from making a bid for power by 
specific Soviet orders issued for reasons of foreign 
policy, but that by virtue of their dependence on an 
outside center they were permanently deprived of the 
main advantage enjoyed by an independent, homegrown 
totalitarian party over its democratic competitors—the 
single-minded concentration on the conquest of power. 


In a grave social crisis, democratic parties are fre- 
quently handicapped by the fact that they are tied to 
specific interests, traditions and methods—they cannot 
suddenly leap over their own shadow. A totalitarian 
party, which does not represent a particular section of 
society but a vision of its total transformation, is enabled 
by is centralist organization and by its belief in the 
overriding importance of the conquest of state power 
to exploit the crisis with ruthless opportunism, provided 
its leader is adequate to the task. In a homegrown 
totalitarian party, the leader is also the creator of the 
party: by forging his instrument he has already proved 
his ability as a technician of power and has established 
his authority in the process, and he will let nothing 
stand in the way of his ambition. But in the derivative 
totalitarian parties created by the Comintern, the leaders 
are as much creatures of a foreign will as are their 
organizations; they have been trained to act like sub- 
ordinates who look for instructions before every deci- 
sion; they have not established their authority in a 
struggle to get to the top, but have received it ready- 
made from outside as a reward for faithful service, and 
they feel that it may be taken from them at any moment. 
Such a party is hampered in exploiting a crisis not only 
by the common knowledge of its dependence on outside 
orders, but by the fact that its drive to power is liable 
at any moment to be diverted by such orders—that its 
leaders have to look over their shoulder all the time 
instead of looking only to their goal. In the end, a tie 
to the interests of a foreign state must prove an even 
greater handicap than any tie to domestic sectional 
interests. 

Because their will to power is conditional on foreign 
permission, such parties have never won power by their 
own efforts—they can only receive it from the con- 
quering armies of their sponsoring country, as did the 
Communist parties of the Baltic states and of Eastern 
Europe during and after World War II. But this 
limitation, which might have worried Lenin, had long 
been consciously accepted by Stalin in his doctrine that 
the interests of World Revolution were wholly com- 
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prised within the interests of the Soviet Union, and that 
any good Communist must willingly put the Soviet 
Union first. If the centralist World Party was a poor 
instrument for promoting independent revolutions, it 
was a useful weapon in the armory of Soviet power 
politics. 


Ferment from Within 


Yet even while Stalin’s centralized control of the 
World Party and its subordination to Soviet interests 
seemed perfect, the germs of independence and plural- 
ism were at work within the supposedly monolithic 
structure. When the Yugoslav Communists got power 
during the Second World War and the Chinese Com- 
munists soon afterwards, they did not receive it from 
the hands of the Soviet army. But these two seeming 
exceptions to the rule that derivative totalitarian 
parties are unable to win power by themselves did in 
fact confirm the rule—for both Tito and Mao Tse-tung 
gained victory by defying Stalin’s ‘advice’ at the most 
critical moment. 

In the Yugoslav case, that moment occurred when 
Tito’s partisans refused to seek cooperation with the 
Yugoslav exile government in London as Stalin had 
urged, and set up an “‘Anti-Fascist.Council of National 
Liberation” as a virtual counter-government in the 
Bosnian mountains—a decision described at the time 
by the Comintern veteran Manuilski, on Stalin’s author- 
ity, as “a stab in the back of the Soviet Union.” ® In 
the Chinese case, Mao appears to have defied Soviet 
pressure to negotiate not only an all-Chinese coalition 
government with Chiang, but also the integration of the 
Communist armed forces into a single all-Chinese army 
after the end of the Japanese war in August 1945; ° 
Mao’s final decision to pass from partisan warfare to 
an all-out, southward offensive in the summer of 1948 
may also have been taken against Soviet advice. 

None of the later crises leading to the present 
pluralistic decay of the former World Party could have 
occurred without the independent conquest of power by 
these two Communist parties. Yet neither victory would 
have been possible without acts of defiance against the 


* Quoted in V. Dedijer, Tito Speaks, London, 1953, p. 207. 


* This was stated by Stalin in conversation with Bulgarian 
and Yugoslav Communist leaders, including Dimitrov, Kostov, 
Kardelj and Djilas in February 1948. Cf. the accounts of 
Dedijer, op. cit., p. 331, and of M. Djilas, Conversations with 
Stalin, London, 1962, pp. 164-165. 

* Reports to that effect which reached the West at the time 
are quoted in C. P. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China, London, 
1952 pp. 103-4.. 


- Soviet leadership—acts which stand in stark contradic- 
tion to the customary posture of derivative parties led 
by obedient agents dependent on an outside center. In 
other words, the germs of independence must have been 
present, at least in those two parties, before the final acts 
of defiance. In both cases, independent-minded leaders 
with a will to power must somehow have succeeded 
during the preceding years in building their own teams 
and emancipating themselves and their parties from total 
ideological and organizational dependence on_ the 
Comintern. If so, they must have worked by methods 
entirely different from those which had been attempted, 
with uniformly disastrous results, by the early Com- 
munist opposition groups: open appeals for party 
democracy and national autonomy were out of the ques- 
tion; in fact, they must have applied the utmost con- 
spiratorial caution in order to avoid any open conflict 
with Moscow until their position was strong enough. 
Though such “emancipation by conspiracy’ cannot, in 
its nature, be directly documented, this author believes 
that some of its main stages may be indirectly traced in 
both cases. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS, whose final victory 
occurred after that of the Yugoslavs, were in fact ahead 
of them in this internal emancipation. Here we may 
start from one by now well-established fact—that Mao 
Tse-tung was the first, and for many years the only, 
Communist party leader who achieved his position with- 
out investiture by Moscow. He was elected party chair- 
man during the Tsun-yi conference in January 1935, 
at a stage on the Long March when even radio contact 
with Moscow was interrupted; 1! and he defeated his 
Opponents at that time because his strategy of partisan 
warfare based on rural ‘Soviet areas’—tolerated at first 
by the preceding party leaders and by Moscow as a mere 
sideline to underground activity in the urban centers— 
had proved eminently successful, so much so in fact 
that the areas under his control had eventually become 
the only remaining refuge for the Central Committee. 
Mao had thus become party leader with an independent 
strategic concept of his own. As to the crucial question 
of why Stalin subsequently confirmed the independent 
choice, the most plausible answer seems to be that 
Moscow was then interested in using the limited but 
real strength of the Chinese Communist partisans to 


"This account, given in Robert C. North, Moscow and the 
Chinese Communists, Stanford, 1953, pp. 165-67, on the basis 
both of official Chinese Communist versions and of an inter- 
view with the leading ex-Communist Chang Kuo-t’ao, seems 
now to be generally accepted. 


urge on the Nationalist government a truce in the civil 
war and a common front against Japan; and that Mao 
was both willing to accept this policy and able to carry 
it out successfully.1* His potential value as an ally thus 
must have seemed to Stalin to outweigh his failings as 
a subordinate. 

Once confirmed in office and successful in pursuing 
the immediate tactical task, Mao proceeded with further 
steps of emancipation—still avoiding any open conflict 
with Moscow. By 1939, he developed his original 
strategic concept of the “New Democracy,” arguing that 
the four-class alliance envisaged by Lenin and Stalin 
for the first stage of the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
revolution in colonial and semi-colonial countries was 
indeed necessary, but that it must be formed from the 
start under the leadership of the Communist Party. By 
1941-42, he began to subject his entire party organiza- 
tion to a thorough ideological reeducation—the “‘rectifi- 
cation of thought,” intended to make them proudly 
conscious that the Chinese CP had its own peculiar style 
of inner-party life (with special emphasis on the con- 
stant remolding of the consciousness, i.e., ‘‘brain wash- 
ing’’), which was clearly superior to the crude methods 
of Stalin’s blood purges. It was the moral and political 
unity thus forged by years of common danger and hard- 
ship, by improbable successes, and by deliberate training 
in a new spirit, that finally enabled Mao to defy Stalin's 
advice after 1945; and once the plan for a Chiang-Mao 
coalition had been foiled—by Chiang’s intransigence no 
less than by Mao’s—the solid unity of Mao’s team and 
the need for a counterweight to the ‘“‘American party” 
in China forced Stalin to go on supporting him, even 
though with marked reserve. 


IN CONTRAST TO MAO, Tito was invested with the 
leadership of the Yugoslav party by Stalin, but in most 
peculiar circumstances. The decision was taken in 
Moscow in late 1937, in the middle of the blood purge, 
and after some wavering whether it would not be wiser 
to dissolve the Yugoslav party altogether as too hope- 
lessly disrupted by “enemy agents’’—a fate that was 
soon to befall the Polish party. Of the top Yugoslav 
leaders then available in Moscow, Tito alone seems to 
have got out alive—and with full powers to reorganize 
the Yugoslav underground party from top to bottom. 
Not surprisingly, Tito has never revealed how he suc- 


* See North’s account of the coincidence between the deci- 
sions in favor of an Anti-Japanese United Front by the Mao- 
erh-kai conference of the CP, and by the Seventh World Con- 
gress in Moscow with a Chinese delegation led by Wang 
Ming, at the beginning of August 1935: op. cit. pp. 175-77. 
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ceeded in obtaining that decision.1? What seems clear, 
however, is that he used his powers to build up an 
unusually homogeneous leadership loyal to him per- 
sonally (the Croat leader Andrija Hebrang seems to 
have been the only watchdog kept in reserve by 
Moscow from the start) and to make the organization 
as far as possible financially self-supporting. It also 
appear that he envisaged at an early stage the pos- 
sibility of Nazi occupation and partisan warfare as 
his chance: there is evidence, both in his wartime 
conduct and in his final report on the partisan campaign 
given to the 5th Yugoslav Party Congress immediately 
after his excommunication in 1948, that he had care- 
fully studied Mao’s partisan tactics even before the 
war, though these were not then generally accepted as 
a model in the Comintern." 


With Tito, too, defiance of Moscow, when it finally 
came in 1943 over the issue of relations with the exile 
government, occurred at a time when he had become 
too important as an ally for open attack; and when the 
British government decided to send a military mission 
to Tito despite his open proclamation of his aims, the 
Soviets had to swallow their resentment at his in- 
subordination and to take a meager share in aiding him 
as well. Under cover of the wartime alliance, the 
transition from secret to open emancipation had been 
accomplished. 

We can now see in what special conditions the 
emancipation of derivative totalitarian parties from 
Soviet control has been possible. First, unlike the luck- 
less Communist opposition leaders of the 1920's, who 
were democratic revolutionaries unused to totalitarian 
methods, the new rebels against Moscow are authentic 


* Tito’s account of these events is in Dedijer, op. cit., pp. 
109-10. It shows him profiting from the official charges of 
“anti-party activity’ against Gorkic, his factional enemy and 
predecessor as party leader—charges which have been retained 
in Yugoslav party publications even after the break with 
Moscow; he must have appeared to his masters as the most 
loyal Stalinist in the Yugoslav party! 


“ Tito’s report to the Fifth Congress of the CPY describes 
the organization of the partisans and the successive enemy 
offensives in terms that closely parallel Mao’s account of the 
early years of his partisan army as given to Edgar Snow in 
1936, and known outside China in the late 1930's from that 
writer’s Red Star over China, rather than from official party 
publications. From independent testimony on Yugoslav partisan 
warfare, it seems clear that the parallel really existed at the 
time and was not only ‘‘put on” in retrospect. After the defeat 
of the Greek Communists in their second civil war, Tito’s chief 
liaison man with them, Svetozar Vukmanovic, reproached 
them with having failed to learn from the Chinese partisans 
as the Yugoslavs had done. See Vukmanovic, Uber die 
Volksrevolution in Griechenland, Belgrade, 1950. 
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totalitarians, skilled in the arts of hiding their thoughts 
and picking their cadres, and ruthless in the pursuit 
of national power. Second, both Mao and Tito have 
had the chance to build up homogeneous leading staffs 
in underground movements, where detailed observation 
was almost impossible for Moscow, and to strengthen 
the loyalty and cohesion of their teams in a prolonged 
struggle amidst great danger and hardship, followed by 
success. Third, both impressed their followers by their 
strategic originality, and it is conceivable that both, at 
an early stage, shared with a narrow circle of trusted 
associates the esoteric truth about the horrors of Stalin’s 
blood purges. Fourth, both took the risk of openly 
defying Moscow’s orders only when their armies already 
represented a force of military value to Russia, so that 
an open attempt to use Soviet authority to disrupt them 
would have damaged the Soviets themselves. Even given 
all these conditions, the successful emancipation of these 
two parties must have been immensely difficult—hardly 
less difficult, in fact, than the original creation of the 
first totalitarian party by Lenin. Yet once these two had 
succeeded, the monolithic shell of the World Party 
was cracked, and further rifts were bound to appear. 


The Effects of Pluralism 


The turning point towards the pluralistic decay of 
the World Party was thus reached in Stalin’s lifetime 
with the victories of the Yugoslav and Chinese Com- 
munists, achieved against his expectations and in defiance 
of his advice. Wath the emergence of the first in- 
dependent Communist states outside Russia, further 
enforcement of centralistic discipline on a world scale 
became impossible, regardless of the intentions of the 
Communist leaders. Mao and Tito, who had eman- 
cipated their parties from Soviet control before they 
achieved power, were now bound to see the interests 
of world communism as much from the viewpoints of 
their respective states as Stalin saw them from the view- 
point of the Soviet Union. Common principles would 
henceforth be interpreted in the light of different state 
interests. 

Stalin was not prepared to admit this. True, when 
the Communist Information Bureau (‘‘Cominform’’) 
was created in 1947 to coordinate the policies of the 
ruling Communist parties of Eastern Europe and the 
leading West European Communist parties in the 
struggle against the Marshall Plan, it was officially 
stated to be an ogan for mutual consultation and ex- 
change of experiences only. Moreover, it was located 
in Belgrade as a tribute to the achievement of the 


Yugoslav Communists, and the latter were even allowed 
to present their own militant strategy as a model for 
the less successful brethren. But in practice Moscow 
insisted on retaining rigid control of the machinery 
and publications of the Cominform and sought to 
infiltrate its agents into the Yugoslav party and state 
machine, while the Yugoslavs began to compete with 
Soviet influence in the Balkan satellites. When the 
resulting friction led, early in 1948, to acute conflicts 
concerning the plans for a Communist Balkan Federa- 
tion and the prospects of the Greek civil war, Stalin 
determined to break the independence of the Yugoslav 
Communists by excommunication, followed by economic 
and military pressure; but he succeeded only in break- 
ing the facade of a united World Party. 

With Communist China, Stalin applied far more 
caution than with little Yugoslavia: he does not seem 
to have attempted infiltration on any serious scale, nor 
to Have tried to interfere in China’s internal affairs. 
Mao’s claim that Chinese strategy should become the 
model for the conquest of power in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries was at first explicitly endorsed in the 
Soviet and Cominform press,1° and a regional bureau 
for the Communist-directed trade union movements of 
Asia and Australia was established in Peking. Yet there 
is no evidence that Stalin ever delegated to the Chinese 
Communists organizational authority over the Com- 
munist parties in that region, and even in state relations 
he could not bring himself fully to accept their in- 
dependence and equality: at his insistence, they not 
only had to recognize formally the “leading role’ of the 
Soviet Union and the CPSU, but also, after prolonged 
negotiations, had to grant the Soviets military and 
economic privileges on Chinese territory under the 
1950 treaty of alliance. Soviet persistence in the obsolete 
claim to leadership of a single-centered World Party, a 
persistence which in the Yugoslav case had destroyed the 
very facade of unity, thus led in the Chinese case to 
preservation of the mere facade—at the price of hidden 
tensions, 

Stalin’s heirs seem to have realized from the start 
that this claim had become untenable in its old form, 
and Khrushchev in particular soon developed the con- 
cept that Soviet political leadership of the forces of 
international communism could no longer be based on 
their subjection to the organizational discipline of a 
World Party, but only on the ideological authority of 


-™ The report by Liu Shao-ch’i to the Peking conference of 

WFTU, held in November 1949, which explicitly made the 
claim, was reprinted in ‘For a Lasting Peace .. ., Dec. 30, 
1949, and in Pravda, Jan. 4, 1950. It was editorially sup- 
ported in “For a Lasting Peace .. .,” Jan. 27, 1950. 


the CPSU over parties which were in principle recog- 
nized as independent equals. This new concept was to 
apply both to parties that had in fact won power on 
their own (in the meantime, the Vietnamese Communists 
of Ho Chi-Minh had joined the Yugoslav and Chinese 
in this category) and to others aspiring to do so. The 
concept was embodied in the 1954 revision of the Sino- 
Russian treaty, formulated on a basis of equality; in the 
1955 attempt to persuade the Yugoslavs to rejoin the 
Soviet bloc as independent partners; in the 1956 state- 
ment, made in Khrushchev’s report to the 20th CPSU 
Congress, that each Communist party must find its own 
road to power according to national conditions; and 
also in the dissolution of the Cominform that followed 
two months later. It was not, however, intended to 
apply to those East European Communist parties which 
had received power from the hands of the Soviet army 
and were therefore subject not merely to international 
discipline but to imperial domination: here Khrushchev 
was willing to loosen and modernize the form, but not 
to renounce the substance of Soviet control. 

Yet, in fact this control was threatened almost at once 
by the crisis of Soviet authority in Eastern Europe caused 
by Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s crimes, includ- 
ing the persecution of East European ‘‘Titoists.”” The 
conflicts caused among the leading groups of the 
satellite parties by these disclosures led not only to the 
Hungarian popular revolt and its suppression, but also 
to the unique attempt of the Polish Communists to 
achieve emancipation from satellite status by a change of 
leadership, carried out in defiance of Russia and with 
broad popular support. This attempt was partly suc- 
cessful: though unable to gain real independence, the 
Polish Communists won a higher degree of autonomy 
than Khrushchev had originally been willing to grant 
them, and similar autonomy henceforth had to be 
conceded to the other satellite parties as well. The 
indispensable measure of imperial control was safely 
assured again only when the Moscow Declaration of 
November 1957, forced upon the reluctant Poles by the 
joint pressure of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties, defined the limits of the new autonomy by laying 
down a set of common principles binding on all ruling 
Communist parties and, above all, by establishing the 
right of the CPSU, as the leading party, to interpret 
these principles. 


The Failures of Compromise 


Khrushchev’s attempt to replace the centralistic dis- 
cipline of the former World Party by the ideological 
authority of Moscow over an alliance of formally equal 
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and independent parties was bound to meet its crucial 
test, however, not inside the region where this authority 
could always be supplemented at need by imperial pres- 
sure, but outside it. Khrushchev’s concept was based 
on the illusion that effective political unity among in- 
dependent Communist governments and parties could 
be maintained by the mere ideological authority of the 
center, even though that center was no longer the only 
center of Communist power; and that illusion could last 
only so long as no other Communist power had serious 
reasons, in the light of different state interests, to prefer 
an interpretation of the common doctrine that differed 
from Moscow’s. As soon as major differences of interest 
emerged between the Soviet Union and China, as they 
did in 1958 and more persistently since the winter of 
1959-60, different interpretations of the doctrine were 
pound to lead to a challenge of Moscow's ideological 
authority; and in the absence of the former means for 
enforcing a binding decision by centralistic discipline, 
such a challenge could only lead either to an agreement 
to tolerate different points of view and reach adjust- 
ments by recurrent compromises, or to a permanent fac- 
tional struggle for ideological leadership. By the time 
of the 1960 world conference of Communist parties in 
Moscow, it had become obvious that the doctrinal unity 
of international communism could no more survive the 
pluralism of Communist powers than could the centralist 
structure of the World Party; henceforth, the choice lay 
between pragmatic unity based on compromise and 
ideological struggle leading to schism. Moscow’s explicit 
renunciation of the “leading role’ marked both its 
recognition of that fact and its preference for the 
pragmatic solution. 

That prefererice had its solid reason in Moscow's 
superior power. China, the weaker and dependent ally, 
might hope to exert pressure on Russia’s policy by sub- 
mitting it to constant ideological scrutiny in the forum 
of international communism; hence, China’s interest 
was to insist that there could be only one “correct” 
interpretation of Communist doctrine, and that it must 
be found by unending worldwide (though preferably 
esoteric) debate. Though Peking’s followers might be 
a small minority at first, the common framework and 
the ideal of doctrinal unity must be preserved in order 
that the factional argament might continue and the 
“temporary” minority eventually emerge as a majority 
strong enough to impose its views on the mighty Soviet 
Union itself.1° Conversely, once it was obvious that the 
Chinese minority could not be forced into submission, 


“Cf. Peking People’s Daily, Dec. 15, 1962, on the con- 
cept of the “temporary minority,’ and the angry reaction of 
Pravda, Jan. 7, 1963. 
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it was Russia’s interest to foil the Chinese pressure by 
admitting that some differences of interpretation were 
inevitable in the present stage of historical development, 
thus making the ideological debate appear comparatively 
pointless. For in any adjustment of differences by 
pragmatic compromise, the superior weight of Soviet 
power was bound to ensure that Moscow’s point of view 
would prevail with only minor concessions. In advocat- 
ing unity based on toleration of a natural measure of 
disagreement, Moscow sought to silence ideological 
criticism and to gain a free hand for its foreign policy. 
In advocating unity based on correct principles, Peking 
sought to fetter Moscow's freedom of action and to re- 
serve the right of recurrent ideological attack. 


That the 1960 Moscow declaration had failed to settle 
the issue became obvious in the course of the following 
year over the case of Albania. The Soviets were pre- 
pared to tolerate (and largely ignore) Chinese disagree- 
ment, but not an ideological rebellion within their 
imperial sphere; the Chinese, on the other hand, could 
not abandon their first declared factional ally without 
ruining their prospects in the long-term ideological 
struggle they envisaged. Since the clash over Albania 
at the 22nd CPSU Congress, all efforts at reconciliation 
have broken down because both sides have become in- 
creasingly aware that their respective concepts of unity 
are themselves irreconcilable. By breaking relations with 
Albania but pursuing a policy of demonstrative rap- 
prochement with Yugoslavia, the Soviets have shown that 
they will accept cooperation based on imperfect ideologi- 
cal agreement, provided it goes with ideological non- 
aggression.17 The Chinese, on the contrary, seek perfect 
doctrinal unity, to be achieved by unrestrained ideologi- 
cal criticism. 


Permanent Schism? 


The result is that, as between the two principal 
antagonists, neither kind of unity can any longer be 
achieved. The Soviets have taken freedom of action in 
foreign policy, but so have the Chinese, and effective 
consultation between them has been reduced to zero, as 
the behavior of both powers in the Sino-Indian conflict 
and the Cuban crisis of last fall has clearly shown. The 
Chinese are using their freedom of criticism, but so are 
the Soviets and their supporters. Proposals for another 
world conference and ‘a truce in public polemics are 
verbally supported by both sides, but qualified by each 


“This is most explicit in the defense of the rapprochement 
with Yugoslavia by Pravda, Feb. 10, 1963, against the attack 
of the People’s Daily, Jan. 27, 1963. 


with conditions unacceptable to the other. Everything 
proceeds as if both Moscow and Peking had resigned 
themselves for some time past to the inevitability of 
schism and each was only maneuvering to saddle the 
other with the responsibility for it. 

In trying to envisage the likely effect of the schism 
on future relations among Communist governments and 
parties, we may start from the Chinese concept of these 
relations because it is comparatively well-defined. In 
essence, it has not changed since the 1957 Moscow 
conference. In the Chinese view, the Communist parties 
cannot be run from a single center as a World Party, 
and they are fully autonomous in their organization; but 
they must be run on common ideological principles, and 
this requires recognition of the doctrinal authority of a 
leading party. Similarly, the Communist governments 
are sovereign and equal, but they need a common foreign 
policy which must be laid down, after due consultation, 
by the government of the leading power. Yet while the 
Chinese Communists insisted in 1957 that this leading 
role could only be played by the CPSU and the Soviet 
government, they now consider that Khrushchev and his 
associates have proved unworthy of such leadership. In 
organizing the struggle against Soviet ‘‘revisionism,’’ the 
Chinese have in fact, without so far formally announcing 
it, assumed the “‘leading role’ themselves—at least for 
all those willing to adopt their factional platform. 


We are thus observing the formation of a new 
Chinese-led international grouping comprising at least 
two other Communist governments (those of North 
Korea and Albania), a number of Asian Communist 
parties, important party minorities elsewhere in Asia 
and in Latin America, and preparatory contacts in a 
large number of other CPs and national revolutionary 
organizations. On the basis of their ideological state- 
ments, the Indonesian and Japanese CPs (the latter 
after expelling a dissident minority) must definitely be 
counted as part of this grouping, while the Malayan, 
Thai, and one of the rival Burmese CP’s are known to 
be traditionally dependent on China, and the Indian 
CP has a well-defined pro-Chinese minority.1* The 
allegiance of the ruling Communist parties of Vietnam 
and Cuba appears still undecided at the time of writing: 
the Vietnamese leadership seems desperately anxious 
to avoid taking sides but under growing pressure to do 


* For a careful survey of alignments in Asia, see R. A. 
Scalopino, “Moscow, Peking and the Communist Parties of 
Asia,” Foreign Affairs (New York), January 1963. For the 
latest evidence that the Indonesian CP, despite its efforts to 
maintain contact with both sides, has ideologically taken the 
Peking line, see the speech made by Njoto, one of its deputy 
chairmen, at a party celebration following his recent return 
from a visit to Eastern Europe, Russia and China, quoted by 
NCNA, Feb. 10, 1963. The pro-Chinese party in Burma is 
the illegal BCP. 


What is Happening in International Communism? 


(Peking's Version) 


Something very interesting is happening today on a 
wide scale in the international Communist movement. 
What is the interesting phenomenon? The doughty 
warriors who claim to possess the totality of Marxist- 
Leninist truth are mortally afraid of the articles written 
in reply to their attacks by the so-called dogmatists, sec- 
tarians, splitters, nationalists, and Trotskyites whom they 
have so vigorously condemned. They dare not publish 
these articles in their own newspapers and journals. As 
cowardly as mice, they are frightened to death. They 
dare not let the people of their own countries read our 
articles, and have tried to impose a watertight embargo. 

They are even using powerful stations to jam our broad- 
casts and prevent their people from listening to them. 
Dear friends and comrades, who claim to possess the whole 
truth! Since you are quite definite that our articles are 
wrong, why don’t you publish all these erroneous articles 
and then refute them point by point so as to inculcate 
hatred among your people against the heresies you call 
dogmatism, sectarianism, and anti-Marxism-Leninism? Why 
do you lack the courage to do this? Why such a 


stringent embargo? You fear the truth. The huge specter 
you call “dogmatism”—that is, genuine Marxism-Leninism 
—is haunting the world, and it threatens you. You have 
no faith in the people, and the people have no faith in 
you. You are divorced from the masses. That is why you 
fear the truth and carry your fear to such absurd 
lengths... . 

We are not afraid to publish everything of yours in full. 
We publish all the masterpieces in which you rail at us. 
Then, in reply, we either refute them point by point or 
refute their main points. Sometimes we publish your 
articles without a word in answer, leaving the readers 
to judge for themselves. Isn’t that fair and reasonable? 
You, modern revisionist masters! Do you dare to do the 
same? If you are men enough, you will. But having a 
guilty conscience and an unjust case, being fierce of visage 
but faint of heart, outwardly as tough as bulls but in- 
wardly as timid as mice, you will not dare. We are sure 
you will not dare. 


—From leading article in Hung Ch’i 
(Red Flag), Peking, March 4, 1963. 
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so,!® while Fidel Castro’s speeches show a definite align- 
ment with the Chinese viewpoint on the problems of 
Latin American revolution but remain carefully non- 
committal on wider issues in view of his extreme de- 
pendence on Soviet aid.2° The situation among the 
Latin American Communist parties seems generally in 
flux, with most of the older Communist leaders sup- 
porting Moscow, but with the newer ‘‘Fidelist’’ groups 
looking largely to Peking and beginning to influence 
the party cadres as well.21 Similarly, while the Arab 
Communist parties and the few Communists in tropical 
Africa are generally Moscow-oriented, the Afro-Asian 
“solidarity conferences” have shown a steady advance 
of Chinese influence among the extremist groups of 
revolutionary nationalists. 

We know next to nothing about the organizational 
form of the ties between Peking and the various pro- 
Chinese parties and groups; yet this in itself suggests 
that the Chinese Communists, in harmony with their 
professed principles, have not generally attempted to 
intervene directly in the organizational setup of these 
groups. In the case of ruling parties or of such a strong 
party as the Indonesian, such attempts would obviously 
be condemned to failure. In fact, though the Chinese 
grouping, with its doctrinaire cohesion, is closer to the 
Comintern tradition than the Communist world move- 
ment was in the last years before the schism, it clearly 
carries within itself the germ of further pluralistic 
decay: there is no guarantee that Hoxha or Kim II-sung, 
let alone Castro or a victorious Aidit, will agree in 
future with the Chinese version of Communist doctrine 
just because they do so now. 


TURNING NOW TO the relations of the CPSU with 
its supporting parties and governments, the effect of the 
schism appears to be that the latter are with increasing 
clarity grouped in two layers: an inner ring of parties 
ruling states under Moscow’s imperial control, 7.e., the 
member parties of Comecon; and an outer ring com- 
prising the non-ruling pro-Soviet parties, but now also 
the Yugoslavs and potentially—if they should stay with- 


“See the statement of the Vietnamese Politburo reported 
by TASS, Feb. 11, 1963. 

® See in particular Castro’s repeated denial of the applica- 
bility of the ‘peaceful road” to Latin America, both in the 
“Havana Declaration” and in his speech to the Congress of 
Women of the Americas on Jan. 16, 1963. 

** For the latest survey, see Daniel Tretiak, ‘Sino-Soviet 
Rivalry in Latin America,” Problems of Communism, Jan.-Feb. 
1963. Cf. also the note on “Communist Comment on the 
India-China Dispute” in The World Today (London), Decem- 
ber 1962. 
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in the fold—the Cubans and Vietnamese. Within the 
inner ring, where recognition of Soviet leadership in 
foreign policy has always been assured by the imperial 
power, there is now strong pressure to reduce the 
autonomy of the member states in the economic field as 
well, in favor of joint planning under Soviet direction. 
Far from being able to turn the termination of Moscow's 
doctrinal monopoly to their advantage, the satellites are 
finding that the removal of the potential Chinese 
counterweight from inner-bloc affairs has increased Rus- 
sia’s effective power over them. But in the outer ring, 


where the facts of imperial power are not directly 


operative, the weakening of Soviet doctrinal authority 
and Moscow’s turn to a more pragmatic and tolerant 
concept of unity are likely to promote the development 
of a looser structure, with greater autonomy and variety 
than international communism has known at any time 
since 1920. 


The key to this development may be found in the 
resumption of fraternal relations between the Soviet and 
Yugoslav Communist parties and in the arguments used 
by the Soviets to defend the rapprochement against 
Chinese criticism. The Soviets may somewhat exaggerate 
(just as Tito somewhat understates) the extent to which 
the Yugoslavs have actually changed their point of view, 
but they do not deny that differences of doctrine still 
exist; their crucial point is that the large measure of 
practical support given by Yugoslavia to Soviet foreign 
policy, combined with the cessation of ideological at- 
tacks, are sufficient to make the resumption of party 
relations possible and useful. But this means that 
fraternal relations among Communist parties need not, 
in the present Soviet view, be based on identity of 
doctrine or even on the pretense of such identity—only 
on agreement on some vital points of doctrine, combined 
with practical solidarity and absence of polemics. Of 
course, the Soviets have not abandoned the claim that 
their own version of Marxism-Leninism, being based on 
the longest and widest experience, is true and will pre- 
vail in the end; but by admitting that different inter- 
pretations are historically inevitable even among sincere 


_ and authentic revolutionaries, once the latter head in- 


dependent Communist parties and governments, they 
seek to deprive this claim of its divisive tendency. Such 
a point of view is more akin to that taken at the founda- 
tion of the Comintern than to the policy adopted by 
its Second Congress. 


For the pro-Soviet Communist party leaders outside 
the bloc, this attitude offers greatly increased freedom 
of “revisionist” experimentation, not only in tactics but 
in the application of the doctrine to their own problems. 
If only they will continue to support the Soviet Union 


and refrain from criticizing its rulers, emancipation in 
everything else is now theirs for the asking; except for 
their attitude to Soviet policies, it now seems entirely 
a matter of their own ambition and ability how in- 
dependent they will be. Already, the new policy of the 
Italian Communists on West European integration,** 
or the attitude of the Indian Communists on national 
defense, shows the possibilities of the new situation, 
while the French Communist leadership remains typical 
of those who have grown so used to moving along well- 
worn dogmatic grooves that they are frightened rather 
than exhilarated by the chance to think for themselves. 


Yet against the background of schism among the 
Communist powers and pragmatic tolerance within the 
Soviet camp, the one remaining fetter must appear all 
the more irksome: for if the Soviet Union is neither the 
recognized leader of all Communists nor the fountain- 
head of the only true doctrine, why should it continue 
to be treated as the ‘fatherland of all toilers,” immune 
from criticism and deserving unconditional support? It 
was the myth of the unique achievement of the Bol- 
sheviks that once made the creation of a Moscow- 
centered World Party possible; with the myth dissipated, 
it will be increasingly difficult to argue that the member 
parties of a loose international alliance should remain 
loyal to all of Moscow's policies—that, in the telling 
words of the Chinese, they should “obey every move- 
ment of someone's baton.” ** As the parties now back- 
ing Moscow in Western Europe and North America, in 
the Arab world and tropical Africa, and partly still in 
Asia and Latin America, learn to judge issues in terms 
of their own drive to power and acquire confidence in 
their own judgment, the tie to Moscow is bound to 
wear increasingly thin. 


FINALLY, WILL EVEN the basic totalitarian structure 
of the individual parties, once imposed on them from 
the outside by Moscow’s authority, stay immune from 
the consequences of polycentric decay? Here we must 
distinguish between the shortrun effects of the factional 
struggle between Moscow’s and Peking’s supporters, and 
the long-run effects of the search for an independent, 
national road to power. The factional struggle may 
normally be expected to lead to an early expulsion of 


See the comments of Unita on the Moscow conference on 
contemporary capitalism, Sept. 3-4, 1962; the theses presented 
to the congress of the CPI, Unita, Sept. 13; the protest against 
the circular of WFTU secretary Louis Saillant, Unita, Sept. 29; 
and the speeches made by the Italian representatives at the 
Leipzig WFTU conference in mid-December. 


* People’s Daily, Feb. 27, 1963. 


the minority by the majority, whichever side the latter 
is on; and such a split may seriously impair the strength 
and outward attraction of some of the Communist 
parties, but it will leave their totalitarian inner structure 
intact. Yet the long-run revival of independent political 
thought may have very different effects, particularly 
where it takes place in the environment of a modern, 
democratic society. 

Most of the leaders of Communist parties operating 
in such conditions seem to lack the stature to retain 
their position without the crutches of Soviet authority, 
and they are for that very reason reluctant to experi- 
ment with new ideas; as the respect for these crutches 
declines, they will find themselves under increasing 
criticism, with the influence of their parties reduced by 
recurrent crises—as we may already observe in the case 
of the Dutch and Scandinavian parties. But where the 
leaders are able and ambitious and the search for new 
policies correspondingly keen, as in Italy, the loosen- 
ing of the dogmatic straitjacket is bound to raise the 
question whether the party’s tie to Russia and its un- 
democratic structure are not the two main causes of its 
isolation from the mainstream of the country’s develop- 
ment, which is now flowing in the direction of demo- 
cratic reform, and hence the main obstacles to its politi- 
cal effectiveness. As Italy's revolutionary potential 
diminishes, so will the prospects for a totalitarian 
revolutionary party there; correspondingly the pressures 
for changing the character of the PCI and opening it 
widely to democratic currents will increase. 

If I may venture a more general forecast at this early 
stage, I should say that those Comniunist parties which 
can only exist as derivative totalitarian parties will 
gradually wither away with the decline of Soviet author- 
ity; that parties rooted in the revolutionary tensions of 
their own country, but of a past or passing period, may 
suffer a democratic transformation, possibly culminating 
in a fusion with neighboring parties; and that only 
Communist parties in countries with a genuine potential 
for totalitarian revolution, or in the regions bordering 
the Communist empires, will survive as effective forces 
—the former in an increasingly independent, the latter 
in a continuing dependent position. The potentially 
independent totalitarian parties of the future are, of 
course, concentrated in the underdeveloped regions 
where today Chinese ideological influence is greatest. 
But the founder members of the Comintern, the Com- 
munist parties of industrial Europe that came into being 
through the transformation, under Bolskevik influence, 
of small democratic revolutionary groups, may yet end 
by reverting either to sectarian insignificance or to 
democratic independence. 
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The Soviet Economy 


AS ONE SEEKS to reconstruct a picture of the Soviet 
economy in those late winter days of 1953 when the 
dictator lay dying, the eipthets “‘grim,”’ “oppressive,” 
and “bleak” haunt the mind. True, the repair of the 
enormous wartime physical damage had been nearly 
completed. Industrial production had been rising rapid- 
ly since the end of the war, and even the output of 
manufactured consumers’ goods was already consider- 
ably above the 1940 level.t The consumer’s lot had also 
improved markedly from the extremely low levels of 
the early postwar years. 

But grim, oppressive, and bleak the economic picture 
still was. Although the war had been won, the economy 
continued mobilized on a quasi-military footing to speed 
reconstruction, to conduct the cold war, to master atomic 
weaponry and rocketry, and to support the war in 
Korea. The notorious labor control laws of 1940 were 
still on the books, though apparently no longer fully 
enforced, while a separate and equally severe set of 
laws and regulations controlled, or at least aimed to 
control, the mobility and activities of collective-farm 
peasants. The “‘cult of personality,” that is, Stalin’s 
unbridled and capricious despotism, was felt by every- 
one and in everything. Millions of persons—the exact 
number is still unavailable—were leading a semi-human 
existence in forced labor camps, many of them only 


* According to an index calculated by Norman M. Kaplan 
and Richard H. Moorsteen (American Economic Review, June 
1960, p. 296), 1952 production had risen above the 1940 level 
by 67 percent in total civilian industry, excluding munitions, 
and by 30 percent in manufactured consumers’ goods. 


Mr. Grossman, Professor of Economics at the University 
of California (Berkeley), is an outstanding authority on 
the Soviet economy. His article is an abridgment of an 
essay written for a symposium, World Communism: 
Continuity and Change, edited by William Petersen, to 
be published shortly by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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recently impressed during Stalin's and Beria’s last major 
wave of arrests. 

While the real wages of the urban population had 
risen substantially above the level of 1940, just before 
the German attack, they were still considerably below 
the level prevailing before the Five-Year Plans began. 
The peasants’ real incomes were lower than in 1940, 
and very much lower than in 1928.2 Urban housing 
was a particularly dismal element in this picture, with 
living space per person, though more ample than in 
1940, still one-fifth below what it was in 1926.3 

It is difficult even to begin to catalogue the economic 
problems and headaches that Stalin bequeathed to his 
successors. To start with agriculture (for reasons not 
only alphabetical) the output of that sector per head of 
the total population was barely at the 1928 level, while 
the net output of livestock products per capita was sub- 
stantially below 1928 4—and even in 1928 the Russian 
diet was one of the poorest in Europe. 


? Abram Bergson, The Real National Income of Soviet Russia 
since 1928 (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1961), 
p. 256, and Naum Jasny, The Soviet 1956 Statistical Hand- 
book: A Commentary (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press lO 57) p84 Ie 


*See the estimates of Timothy Sosnovy in Soviet Studies 
(Glasgow), July 1959, p. 4, and in the collection of essays 
entitled Dimensions of Soviet Economic Power, Joint Economic 
Committee, US Congress (Washington: US Government Print- 
ing Office, 1962), p. 331. The latter volume, hereafter cited 
as Dimensions, contains a wealth of information on the postwar 
Soviet economy but unfortunately reached the writer too late 
to be utilized fully in this essay. 

“For these and other agricultural production data see the 
contribution of D. Gale Johnson and Arcadius Kahan to 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies, Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress (Washington: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959), Part I (hereafter cited as Com- 
parisons), and the contribution of Joseph W. Willett to 
Dimensions, pp. 95 ff. 


The other sectors of the economy also had their share 
of woes, despite—and at times because of—the rapid 
growth of industry and related branches. To mention 
the worst problems: overcentralization and overbureau- 
cratization, especially in the form of hypertrophied in- 
dustrial ministries; cumbersome and often inept plan- 
ning, which paid virtually no attention to economic 
efficiency; technological conservatism at most levels; an 
elaborate incentive structure, in part ineffective and in 
part perversely effective; a bad price structure, though 
with the saving grace that it had relatively little to do 
with resource allocation; emphasis on quantity of output 
at the expense of quality; chronic shortages of indus- 
trial supplies and equipment; and so on. The list has 
become well known to students of the Soviet economy. 


Economic Growth, 1952-62 


With this heritage in mind let us glance at the Soviet 
economy’s overall record of performance during the first 
post-Stalin decade. In sheer size, it has gone a long way 
indeed in these ten years. The gross national product, 
measured in rubles but with Western methods, prob- 
ably nearly doubled between 1952 and 1962, implying 
an average annual rate of growth of somewhat under 
seven percent.’ This is of course a very creditable per- 
formance, though not entirely without parallel among 
major industrial countries in the non-Soviet world. The 
output of industry, the favored sector, probably grew 
at an average annual rate of about nine percent over 
the ten years.® 


Agricultural production seems to have expanded by 
about 60 percent over the same years, nearly all of the 
increase taking place by 1958.’ Per capita, the increase 
in agricultural output amounts to some 35 percent, 
since the total population has grown by 18.5 percent 
(about 1.7 percent per annum). The urban component 
of the population has grown very much _ faster—by 
about 45 percent (or some 4 percent per year). The 
absolute increment in the total population over the 


* This rough estimate finds support in the calculations of 
Stanley H. Cohn (Dimensions, p. 75), which show an average 
annual increase in GNP of 6.8 percent for 1950-60; a slightly 
lower rate can be deduced for the period 1952-62. 

° Cf. the calculations of civilian industrial output by Rush V. 
Greenslade and Phyllis Wallace (Dimensions, p. 120), who 
estimate an annual rate of 9.4 percent over the nine years 
1952-61. Other western estimates (/b/d., p. 162) generally 
come close to theirs. 

"See the estimates (to 1961) of net agricultural production, 
weighted by 1958 Soviet prices, offered by Joseph W. Willett 
in Dimensions, p. 98. 


decade is in fact accounted for by the increase in the 
urban population, which passed the rural population 
in size during 1960.8 

Consumption per capita has also increased very con- 
siderably. Precise and reliable data are lacking, but 
taking the country as a whole, a per capita increase of 
50-60 percent for the decade, or 4-5 percent per year 
on the average, probably expresses the right order of 
magnitude. Most of this improvement occurred by 1958. 
Urban housing has also gotten greater attention from 
the government, especially since 1958 when the annual 
rate of construction was sharply stepped up. Nonethe- 
less, the actual achievement in housing construction has 
generally remained under the planned rates, while the 
urban population has grown more swiftly than antic- 
ipated. Consequently, the improvement in dwelling 
space per person has been only moderate in relation to 
the pressing need—probably not quite 25 percent over 
the decade (after allowing for the statistical under- 
recording of dwelling space in earlier years).° 


Great as the expansion of the Soviet economy has 
been, the emphasis concerning the use of Soviet resources 
has remained where it was under Stalin: on state power 
and rapid growth. The current Seven-Year Plan 
(running through 1965) and the Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram (1960-1980) do not change this emphasis in any 
significant way. 


The Factors Behind Growth 


There is no mystery or secret behind the rapid growth 
of the Soviet economy during the post-Stalin decade 
(or, for that matter, in earlier years). In explaining 
the performance we must surely list first the single- 
minded determination of the regime to maximize econ- 
omic growth, and its willingess to sacrifice very much, 
economically and in human terms, to this end. One 
reflection of this determination is the relatively large 
share of total resources steadily devoted to growth. 
Between 1952 and 1962, the gross investment rate has 
averaged about 30 percent, and lately it has been 
rising. This is of course a very high proportion: the 
corresponding US figure has been around 18 percent, 
although other non-Communist countries (Japan, Nor- 
way, Finland) have approached or exceeded the Soviet 
rate, while many West European countries have main- 
tained percentage rates in the 20's. 


*See James W. Brackett in Dimensions, pp. 487 ff., for a 
wealth of up-to-date data on Soviet population and for projec- 
tions to 1981. 


° Cf. Sosnovy, Dimensions, p. 331. 
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A second factor explaining rapid economic expansion 
has been the existence of a large pool of underemployed 
manpower in agriculture which could be tapped for 
non-agricultural employment. While the population of 
working age increased only moderately—about 11 per- 
cent—between 1952 and 1962 (due to the small size 
of the group born in the 1940’s and reaching work- 
ing age in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s), employ- 
ment in nonagricultural sectors of the economy increased 
by some 50-55 percent, or by 4 to 4.5 percent per year 
on the average. In an economy which still has sub- 
stantial underemployment in large areas of its agricul- 
ture, it is of course the rate of growth of nonagricul- 
tural employment that bears primarily on the speed 
of overall economic expansion.?° 


Thirdly, the Soviet Union has benefited throughout 
the past decade from what the economist calls “ad- 
vantages of backwardness.” The technological level of 
the Soviet economy in the early 1950’s was quite low 
in relation to the level of knowledge and practice in 
the advanced western countries, and of course also in 
relation to subsequent technical progress at home and 
abroad. The Soviets have seized many of the existing 
opportunities to adopt western technology, and this 
no doubt has been a major factor in the rapid growth, 
especially industrial growth, of the post-Stalin decade. 
But there were opportunities of another sort to be pur- 
sued: the decade was also a period of assimilation 
(osvoenie) of the enormous productive capital and hu- 
man skill accumulated during the quarter century be- 
tween the start of the Five-Year Plans and Stalin’s 
death. The feverish and often chaotic construction and 
training of the early 1930's, the collectivization crisis 
and its many repercussions, the terror of the later 1930’s, 
preparation for war and the war itself, the grimness 
of the postwar years and the Korean War, the inade- 
quate and often warped incentives to producers and in- 
novators throughout the period—these and many other 
factors prevented full use of the productive capital and 
know-how that had been accumulated and acquired 
with so much toil and suffering. An appreciable part 
‘of the growth after Stalin probably is due to the relative 
normalization of the political and economic climate 
and the consequent “‘shakedown’’ of productive ca- 
pacities and skills. 

Fourthly, there were several special, in part non- 
recurring, factors favorable to growth during the ten 
years. Examples include: the 100 million acres put 


* With regard to population and the labor force, see the 
contributions of Brackett and of Weitzman, Feshbach, and 
Kulchycka in Dimensions, pp. 493 ff. 
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under plow in the ‘‘virgin lands’; the reduction of de- 
fense outlays in relation to the national product and of 
the armed forces in relation to the civilian labor force, 
which permitted the relative share of investment to 
rise substantially without throwing a corresponding 
burden on consumption; the release of a large propor- 
tion of the inmates of forced labor camps and their 
return to normal civilian employment (even from a nar- 
row economic standpoint, the camps were very waste- 
ful of both human and material resources). 


1953-58: Rescue Operation 


While the time perspective is still short for reliable 
judgment, the post-Stalin decade seems to break up 
fairly well into two periods. The dividing point is 
not the 20th Party Congress in February 1956, as it is 
in the realm of economic thought and in the political 
and cultural fields, but rather the second half of 
1958. The first period therefore embraces somewhat 
over five years (or just five years if it is dated from the 
launching of the “new course’’ in the summer of 1953), 
while the second period encompasses some four and 
one-half years to the end of 1962 (when these lines 
are being written). Whether the important reforms 
introduced by the Central Committee Plenum in No- 
vember 1962 constitute in some real sense the end of 
the second period and the start of another phase cannot 
yet be told. 

The first period, 1953-58, can be most succintly char- 
acterized as a vast, if not always very profound or 
radical, rescue operation that resulted in rapid expansion 
of the Soviet economy along a broad front. This was a 
time devoted to redressing with haste the most serious 
inbalances inherited from Stalin, righting some of the 
worst injustices and inequities in the society, salvaging 
incentives, eliminating the grossest organizational ineffh- 
ciencies of the econoniy, and directing resources to areas 
where they were most urgently needed. 

The reforms in agriculture which began in earnest 
in September 1953 launched a long series of remedial 
measures in this sector, the end of which is not yet in 
sight. At the very first, the emphasis was on various 
incentive elements—prices, taxes, and delivery obliga- 
tions; at the same time, controls over the peasants were 
also tightened, on the assumption that a larger carrot 
not only serves its own purpose but also makes the 
bigger stick more effective. But the two measures that 
received most publicity and attention, especially from 
Mr. Khrushchev himself, were the plowing up of the 
semi-arid and arid “virgin lands,” begun in 1954, and 


the expansion of acreage under corn, started in 1955. 
Both were designed primarily to augment, radically and 
swiftly, the feed-grain base of livestock husbandry—the 
latter directly, the former largely by shifting bread-grain 
production to the new lands and thereby releasing some 
of the old areas for feed grains, including corn. The 
magnitude of the virgin lands campaign is vividly in- 
dicated by the fact that the land newly brought under 
the plow there since 1954, about 100 million acres, is 
equivalent to almost one third the ¢ofal cropland cur- 
rently harvested in the United States. 


These measures, and many others that cannot be dis- 
cussed here for lack of space, contributed in varying 
degree to a quick and large increase in agricultural out- 
put—about 50 percent overall—during 1953-1958. On 
the other hand, attempts to free local initiative by decen- 
tralizing planning and managenient in agriculture, 
especially through a decree published in May 1955, re- 
mained almost entirely on paper. ‘Campaign’ methods, 
constant pressure for large deliveries to the state, inade- 
quate incentives on the farm (especially in animal hus- 
bandry), ingrained habits of the high and petty bureauc- 
racy, daily intervention by party officials, and all the other 
modes of operating carried over from the past, combined 
to thwart any extension of meaningful autonomy for 
the individual collective farms. Moreover, towards the 
end of this first period the authorities began to tighten 
the squeeze on the collective farmers’ private plots. The 
last are of considerable significance not only for the 
welfare of the farmers but also as a source of food 
supply: in 1958, together with certain other small forms 
of private cultivation, they accounted for one-third of 
the agricultural output of the USSR, although covering 
less than four percent of the total sown areas." 


One of the most important structural reforms in post- 
Stalin Soviet agriculture took place toward the very 
end of the first period, in mid-1958. This was the aboli- 
tion of machine and tractor stations (MTS), the sale 
of most of their equipment to collective farms, and the 
attendant thorough revamping of the farm price struc- 
ture. The MTS had been virtually the sole source of 
large-scale machinery for collective farming: moreover 
they had played a very significant role in ensuring 
procurements and enforcing political control in the 


™ These figures derive from official data, which however may 
not be very firm. See J. A. Newth, “Soviet Agriculture: The 
Private Sector, 1950-1959," Soviet Studies, October 1961, pp. 
160-71. Note that the enormous discrepancy between output 
and area in this instance is explained in part by much higher 
yields in the private sector as compared to the socialist sector, 
and in part by the former's concentration on livestock products, 
to an extent utilizing feed obtained from the socialist sector. 


countryside. They were also quite wasteful and in- 
efficient. The reform of mid-1958 eliminated dual 
authority on the land, did away with much of the above- 
mentioned waste and inefficiency, and largely abolished 
the baneful multiple-price system. It happened that the 
same year witnessed extraordinarily favorable weather 
conditions. As agricultural production rose sharply, so 
did the incomes of peasants, and particularly their 
earnings from working for the collective farms.!? 


IN THE FIELD OF labor controls and welfare meas- 
ures the first five years after Stalin also saw a number 
of very significant reforms, aimed mainly at reducing 
certain inequities and improving work incentives. De- 
crees were issued immediately after the 20th Party 
Congress in February 1956 to reduce the length of the 
work week for the population at large and especially 
for certain categories of workers, and to eliminate 
criminal penalties for tardiness, absenteeism, and unau- 
thorized quitting. These and later decrees have shortened 
the standard work week from 48 hours in 1953 to 41 
hours in 1962. Also in 1956, pension rates were 
augmented and minimum wages and salaries were raised 
(later to be raised again), thus substantially improving 
the position of the oldest and most indigent elements in 
Soviet society. The whole wage structure soon came 
under careful study, and steps have been taken to 
rationalize it from the standpoint of both incentives 
and comparative earnings. Numerous other labor and 
welfare measures have been introduced since 1956 con- 
cerning work rules, grievance procedures, tax reforms, 
and various social security provisions.1* Last but not 
least, one must mention again in this context the release 
of many of the inmates of forced labor camps and the 
transformation of some camps into so-called corrective 


¥ Jasny estimates the rise in per capita peasant incomes from 
all sources between 1952 and 1958 to have been as much as 
55 percent, but it must be borne in mind that 1952 incomes 
were catastrophically low. Naum Jasny, Essays on the Soviet 


Economy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1962), p. 


155. Cf. Alec Nove, “The Incomes of Soviet Peasants,’ The 
Slavonic and East European Review, June 1960, pp. 314-33. 
For discussions of the various post-Stalin measures in agricul- 
ture see Lazar Volin, “Reform in Agriculture,” Problems of 
Communism, Jan.-Feb. 1959; see also Volin’s and Nancy 
Nimitz’s contributions to Comparisons, Part I, and this author's 
article, ‘Soviet Agriculture since Stalin,” The Annals, January 
1956. 

* For details and interpretation see Alec Nove, “Toward a 
‘Communist Welfare State?,’’’ and discussion thereof, in Prob- 
lems of Communism, Jan.-Feb. 1960; also, the contribution by 
Edmund Nash to Dimensions, pp. 393 f€., which contains a 
convenient chronology of the measures. 
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labor colonies, which are claimed to operate under a 
milder regimen. 

The major reform with regard to industry and con- 
struction in the 1953-58 period was the abolition of 
economic ministries and their replacement by a little 
over 100 regional economic authorities, the so-called 
sovnarkhozes, or economic councils. Apart from. its 
political motives and implications, this measure was de- 
signed to eliminate ministerial autarchy (‘‘departmental- 
ism’), bring middle-level administrators closer to the 
enterprises, and rationalize the organization of produc- 
tion and supply on a regional basis. The enterprises 
themselves, however, gained little additional power or 
freedom of action, and it is questionable whether the 
term ‘‘decentralization’”—so frequently applied to this 
reform in the West, though never in the USSR—is at 
all apt. 

A new breeze of economic realism, and even fa- 
tionality, began to be felt in the Soviet Union at about 
this time. Stalin’s death had already made possible 
some widening of the extremely narrow range of dis- 
course among economists and considerably more candid 
public discussion of economic problems (e.g., the in- 
dustrial conference of May 1955). It was again the 
20th Party Congress of 1956, however, that gave this 
trend a mighty push, launching what became in a few 
years an avalanche of frank, practical discussion and 
theoretical debate, occasionally accompanied by new de- 
partures in economic policy. The whole question of 
economic calculation and rational choice was re-examined 
from the bottom up, the Soviet price structure came 
under close theoretic scrutiny, traditional policies and 
planning methods were questioned, mathematics was once 
again admitted to the economist’s tool box, and mathe- 
matical methods of planning and problem-solving sud- 
denly attracted intense interest. Dogma came under 
mounting attack, though Marxist doctrine still set defi- 
nite limits on the search for rational economic solutions. 


THE ACTUAL RATIONALIZATION of Soviet eco- 
nomic policies and planning that has ensued from these 
developments should not be exaggerated. Nevertheless, 
toward the end of the first period under examination 
the erstwhile neglect of the chemical industries was 
reversed (May 1958), the stress on gigantic hydroelec- 
tric projects was seriously questioned (August 1958), 
the development of petroleum and natural gas was given 
emphatic priority over coal, the dieselization and elec- 


e 
“Khrushchev’s November 1962 proposals announced a re- 
organization of the sovnarkhozes into larger and fewer units, 
as will be discussed further in this paper. 
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trification of railroads was sharply speeded up, and a 
much heightened sense of urgency was ascribed to 
automation. Soviet industry seemed to be heading away 
from the 1920’s and 1930’s and adopting an aspect 
more consonant with the 1950's and 1960's. 


In sum, as the last of the 1958 harvest reached the 
government’s collection points and the year waned, Mr. 
Khrushchev and his lieutenants had reasons for satisfac- 
tion and even self-congratulation. Under the Premier’s 
personal tutelage, agriculture had increased its total 
output by half over five years, and the revision of 
Stalin’s agricultural policies seemed to be paying off 
handsomely (although extremely favorable weather in 
the new lands in 1956 and 1958 also had much to do 
with successes). Per capita incomes in both town and 
village had risen sharply. Industry—buoyed by the suc- 
cess in agriculture and by a continued large inflow of 
resources (in part unlocked by the 1957 reorganization) 
—was also expanding its output rapidly. Finally, the 
regime’s new technological and investment policies, 
coupled with prospects of rapidly growing capital forma- 
tion, bore promise of further vast gains in the produc- 
tivity and efficiency of industry and of other economic 
sectors. 


The optimism that prevailed was fully reflected in 
the Seven-Year Plan for 1959-1965, adopted by the 
21st Party Congress in January-February 1959.15 The 
Plan was said to inaugurate the period of “the full con- 
struction of communist society’—that ideal society of 
economic abundance and full social harmony envisioned 
by Marx as the ultimate stage of human history. Sup- 
posedly the Plan would boost the Soviet economy most 
of the way toward the goal of overtaking and surpassing 
the United States in per capita production and consump- 
tion—a point which would finally be reached around 
1970, clinching the “‘histofic victory of socialism over 
capitalism’ on our planet. 


These grand claims have since been somewhat modi- 
fied: at the 22nd Party Congress in October 1961— 
perhaps best remembered for its ‘“de-Albanization’’—a 
new Party Program was adopted which called for the 
“building of the foundations of communism”’ over the 


* Mr. Khrushchev’s ‘Draft Theses’ for the Seven-Year Plan 
were first published in the Soviet press on November 14, 1958. 
For the English translation of the final text of the ‘Directives 
for the SYP” see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, April 1, 
1959. For analyses of the Plan see Oleg Hoeffding, ‘‘Substance 
and Shadow in the Soviet Seven-Year Plan,” Foreign Affairs, 
April 1959; Leon Herman, ‘The Seven-Year Haul,” Problems 
of Communism, March-April 1959; and Naum Jasny, ‘The 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan: Is It Realistic?,’’ Bulletin, Institute for 
the Study of the USSR (Munich), May 1959. 


next two decades and outlined certain major production 
targets for 1970 and 1980. The Program, however, 
carefully avoided stating that communist society would 
come into existence in the USSR by 1980.1¢ 


Since 1958: Slowdown and Recentralization 


From the latter part of 1958 on, the upward momen- 
tum of the Soviet economy began to slacken: some of 
the ‘‘single-shot’’ benefits (such as those stemming from 
the industrial reorganization of 1957, or from the mass 
release of prisoners) began to exhaust themselves; the 
labor supply became much less favorable for demo- 
graphic reasons; the new plans and investment policies, 
as well as various international and scientific commit- 
ments, placed additional pressure on resources; and vari- 
ous institutions and operations created by Khrushchev’s 
reforms began to spawn new difficulties and problems. 
Compared with the first post-Stalin period, the four 
years from 1959 through 1962 have therefore been 
marked by reduced rates of growth and a more moderate 
rise in living standards, remedial measures of a patch- 
work nature aimed at closing loopholes, steps to safe- 
guard or bolster incentives, and other steps to tighten— 
and especially to recentralize—the organizational struc- 
ture. 


The retardation is especially noticeable in agriculture, 
where total output has been marking time, fluctuating 
with the weather, and at best keeping up with the 
population increase. The extraordinarily favorable 
weather conditions of 1958 have not recurred, indeed 
could hardly be expected to over the short run. Weather 
apart, the chief reasons for the very limited progress 
(if any) in agriculture seem to be: (a) continued 
imposition of overly ambitious plans, which often 
operate perversely; (b) unwillingness or inability to 
allot sufficient resources to this sector and its supporting 
activities (fertilizer production, roads, distribution facili- 
ties); (c) continuing ineptness in planning, manage- 
ment, distribution, supply, efc.; and (d) a possible sag 
in incentives. Concerning the last point, it should be 
noted that peasant incomes apparently dropped sig- 
nificantly after 1957, continuing low at least to 1960, 
owing to a renewed squeeze on the peasants’ private 
plots and livestock and to the financial burden that fell 


* A liberally annotated English translation of the Program 
is to be found in Herbert Ritvo, ed., The New Soviet Society 
(New York: The New Leader, 1962). Translation of the 
preliminary text appears in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
August 9, 16, and 23, 1961. For an extensive discussion of the 
Program see Survey (London), October 1961. 


on the collective farms for tractor and machinery pur- 
chases following the dissolution of the MTS.1” 

The rate of growth of industrial production, though 
still high, declined substantially after 1957.18 Given this 
fall-off and the failure of agricultural output to rise 
significantly after 1958, it is not surprising to discern 
a substantial reduction in the rate of growth of the 
national product as a whole and of urban real income.'® 
Changes in defense expenditures further complicated the 
problem of achieving planned goals. In mid-1961, the 
budgeted outlays on defense were sharply raised, so that 
by 1962 and 1963 the nominal appropriations for this 
purpose increased some 50 percent over the level of 
early 1961. However, it is not certain that in real 
terms defense outlay rose as much as the budget figures 
would have one believe.° 


AS THE SEVEN-YEAR PLAN progressed, it also be- 
came increasingly apparent that the various reforms 
and reorganizations of the preceding five years had not 
been sufficient to improve fundamentally the ‘‘qualita- 
tive’ aspects of the economy’s operations, such as ad- 
herence to plans (“plan discipline’), the articulation of 
supply and demand, the quality of manufactured articles, 
the speed and effectiveness of construction, the meeting 
of consumer needs, and, last but definitely not least, 
the propensity to innovate. In some of these regards, 
such as industrial innovation, the new institutions seem 
to have aggravated rather than ameliorated the economy’s 
chronic problems and defects. 

On the organizational plane, remedial steps generally 
have been of two sorts: the elaboration of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy in the economic sphere, and the 
recentralization of planning and economic administra- 
tion. Neither development is surprising: they constitute 
the natural response of any formal organization which 
is faced with serious problems of operational effective- 
ness and which—for reasons good or bad—is not ready 
for a more fundamental overhaul. In this sense, as well 


™ See Arcadius Kahan, ‘Recent Trends in Soviet Farm In- 
comes,” Problems of Communism, Nov.-Dec. 1961, pp. 54-57. 
The writer has also consulted on this subject with Professor 
Jerzy F. Karcz. 

* According to the Greenslade-Wallace index, the average 
annual increase of civilian industrial output was 10.7 percent 
in 1952-57 and 7.7 percent in 1957-61 (Dimensions, p. 120). 

” Cf. Dimensions, p. 75, with regard to national income, and 
the calculations by Rachel E. Golden on p. 354 with regard to 
real disposable wages. 

* On the magnitude of the Soviet defense effort see the 
contribution of J. G. Godaire in Dimensions, pp. 33 ff. 
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Pie, 10, Y3BHKOBA, 


THINGS THAT DO NOT CHANGE 


Il. Waste, Inefficiency, Mismanagement 


Taken from the same issues of Krokodil as the caricatures on 
p. 17, these cartoons illustrate another perennial object of Soviet 
satirical wrath: the abuses easily perpetrated (and frequently 
inevitable) in an overcentralized and overbureaucratized economic 
system. In the first (right) the bureaucrat tells two stern-faced 
proletarians that a meeting on “labor discipline” will be held, 
“as always,” during working hours (the implication, of course, is 
that the workers are anxious to work a full day uninterruptedly, 
thus contributing to the “construction of communism”). .. . 


Taapyeiit alia HasaposcKoi MTC Kpacnoap- 
cxoro Kpaa Kyxopb pyKOBOAHT TOABKO No Tenedo- 
Pucynok JI. TEHYA. HY. PaGoTHHItH 3a6bInH, Kak OH BbITNAAHT. ov 


— 3astpa cocrowrca npowssoqcTaenHoe copeulanwe no Bonpocy o TpyAoBOA ANCYMNANHE. 
— B kaxoe spema! 
— Kax scerga. B paGovee, 


—February 20, 1953. 


4 }\ 3 By D>, et | . . . The second cartoon (left) 
| ps ST, R & Om oN ; satirizes the bureaucrat’s penchant 
ay mmm gsc ys Rant for managing by remote control— 
nocnywats ero ronoc... or “by telephone,” as the caption 
—May 20, 1955. puts it. “Here, get acquainted,” 

says the milkmaid to the members 
of the kolkhoz: “This is our chief 
zoo-technician, and you can hear 
his voice” (here it is the milkmaid 
who represents the dedicated, 
pristine proletarian). The third 
cartoon (lower left) is entitled 
“Staff Inspection at a Certain Kol- 
khoz.” Almost all of the assembled 
kolkhoz members have titles such 
as “Agronomist,” “Kolkhoz Chron- 
icler,” ‘‘Water-Tank Manager,” 
etc., and only one, in answer to 
the inspector’s question, identifies 
himself as a _ simple kolkhoz 
farmer. Note especially the overly 
distorted, indeed repulsive features 
of the satirized figures—a standard 
feature of Soviet cartoon art.—Ed. 


— A tei KTo TaKoHP 
— Koaxo3Hux PucyHox A, UBETKOBA 


—December 20, 1962. 
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as in some others, the recent organizational changes have 
been essentially conservative.** 


To mention the most important of these: In June and 
July of 1960, republic-wide economic councils (sov- 
narkhozes) were created in the three largest republics 
(Russian, Ukrainian, and Kazakh) to administer the 
many smaller sovnarkhozes of 1957 vintage. In Novem- 
ber 1962, it was announced that an all-union sovnarkhoz 
(SNKh SSSR) would be established, apparently on the 
organizational ruins of the old State Planning Commis- 
sion (Gosplan), suddenly charged with policy errors 
and bungling by Mr. Khrushchev at the Central Com- 
mittee Plenum. Among other related trends, the main 
all-union supply administrations, attached to Gosplan 
following the 1957 steadily 
acquired greater powers. At the same time, by all signs, 
the (lower) sovnarkhozes have steadily lost power to 
the various republican and all-union bodies. The sov- 
narkhozes themselves are being reduced, at this writing, 
to somewhat less than half their previous number by a 
process of amalgamation, following a resolution of the 
November 1962 Plenum. (In the RSFSR the reduction 
is particularly sharp—from 67 to 24 sovnarkhozes.) The 
same Plenum also decreed the vertical cleavage of the 
party structure into two parallel hierarchies, one con- 
cerned primarily with industry and related branches, the 
other with agriculture. 


reorganization, have 


In agriculture, the major organizational innovations 
during the period since 1958—that is, following the 
abolition of the MTS—have been: (a) the establish- 
ment in early 1961 of a separate organization to supply 
agriculture with equipment, spare parts, and various 
essential materials (Selkhoztekhnika); and (b) the crea- 
tion of a full-fledged hierarchy of territorial production 
and procurement administrations to which both collec- 
tive and state farms are subordinate, paralleled by a 
structure of territorial councils and (at higher levels) 
agricultural boards. The latter measure is notable, /nter 
alia, for setting up a definite administrative machinery 
responsible for agricultural production, and for virtually 
abolishing the distinction between state and collective 
farms in this regard. 

On the planning side the changes have been equally 
substantial. The product-line (‘branch’) State Boards,?? 


They are discussed at some length in Alec Nove, “The 
Industrial Planning System: Reforms in Prospect,’ Soviet 
Studies, July 1962, pp. 1-15, Herbert S. Levine's essay in 
Dimensions, pp. 47-65, and my article, ‘““The Structure and 
Organization of the Soviet Economy,” Slavic Review, June 
1962, pp. 203-22. 

* Often and less exactly rendered into English as “State 
Committees.” 


established primarily in the defense industries at the 
time of the 1957 reorganization, have been gradually 
increased in number until they now cover construction 
and nearly all branches of industry. They are respon- 
sible for planning and implementing policy on technical 
progress and investment in their respective branches. But 
planning must be coordinated territorially as well within 
individual industries. Hence, in May 1961 the country 
was divided into 17 so-called large economic regions, 
each on the average comprising six sovnarkhozes, and 
each with a ‘“‘coordinating and planning council.” These, 
however, never had much of an active existence and 
were apparently abolished (though this is not entirely 
clear) when the sovnarkhozes were consolidated at the 
end of 1962. At that time also (November 1962), the 
USSR State Scientific-Economic Council, concerned with 
long-term planning, was transformed into (or re- 
named?) the USSR Gosplan. (On March 13, 1963, 
it was announced that a USSR Supreme National 
Economic Council was being created within the Council 
of Ministers to supervise and coordinate the activities 
of Gosplan and the product-line state boards. The 
erection of a logical but highly complex and cumber- 
some structure for planning and management of the 
Soviet economy seems thus to have been completed—at 
least for a while.—Ed.) 

The cumulative effect of these reorganizations of the 
past four years, as well as of various other changes, has 
been to further centralize planning, management, and 
administration. Agriculture and investment are two 
good examples. In the final analysis this “creeping” 
recentralization has come about primarily because of two 
underlying factors: the chronic overcommitment of re- 
sources (7.e., the haste of Soviet economic development, 
in historical terms), and the divergence between the 
goals, values, and interests of the regime and those of 
individuals and groups within Soviet society. The con- 
ception, widespread in the West, that the Soviet 
economy today is in some general sense less centralized 
than at the end of Stalin’s regime, is of very dubious 
worth; indeed, the opposite could probably be con- 
vincingly argued, Certainly, with regard to one of the 
most crucial criteria of decentralization—the enhance- 
ment of the autonomy of the individual enterprise—the 
changes in the past decade have been minute. The 
Soviet enterprise is still closely and continuously directed 
and controlled from above. In fact, this virtual lack of 
autonomy at the enterprise level—with its attendant 
problems of irritating and often incompetent “‘petty 
tutelage’’ from above, frequent changes in plans, con- 
tinuing and even growing supply difficulties, and, more 
recently, the multiplication of superordinate authorities, 
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each with its directives and audits—has prompted in- _ 


creasingly frequent and vocal complaints, sometimes 
bordering on cries of desperation, on the part of man- 
agers and some economists.?° 

A related problem that has been of special concern 
to the Soviet leaders in recent years is the sluggishness 
of efforts at innovation, despite constant and heavy pres- 
sure from above—a phenomenon that derives from a 
powerful combination of “conservatism’’ in manage- 
ment, which often stands to lose financially by upsetting 
production routines, and the cumbersomeness of the 
bureaucratic apparatus.24 This particularly complicated 
and thorny matter is intimately connected with the 
various problems of institutional and organizational 
structuring, planning and performance criteria (‘‘success 
indicators’), and the price pattern. 


Ten Years Later 


Nearly double in size (in terms of the national pro- 
duct), far more advanced technologically, and somewhat 
reformed organizationally, the Soviet economy today has 
left the grim and bleak days of the winter of 1953 far 
behind. But its most pressing problems still bear a 
striking resemblance to those of a decade ago. They 
are four, in sum: 

(a) The constant pressure on the economy’s resources 
created by the regime’s continued drive for its “world- 
historic’ goals, by the internal problems of the “‘socialist 
camp,” by the cold war and the scientific and technical 
race with the West, and by the ever-rising economic 
aspirations of a fairly rapidly growing population. 

(b) The very slow increase (if any) in agricultural 
production since 1958, severly retarding overall eco- 
nomic growth as well as the rise in living standards. 

(c) In other sectors, the welter of problems con- 
sisting of poor planning, widespread and large-scale 
waste of resources, all-too-frequent production of the 
wrong things at the wrong time, resistance to innova- 
tion, and so forth. Construction is faring particularly 
badly in these respects, with the volume of so-called 
uncompleted construction (due to inefficient planning 
and management) rising every year.?5 


*™The Soviet press has been increasingly candid on these 
matters in recent years. An especially valuable source of such 
information, including sensible analyses and proposals for 
remedial action, is the weekly Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Eco- 
nomic Journal), organ of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


* Some of these problems are discussed more fully in the 
writer's ‘Soviet Growth: Routine, Inertia, and Pressure,” 
American Economic Review, May 1960, pp. 62-72. 
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(d) The Soviet man’s imperfect tractability in “‘re- 
molding” himself to accord with “communist morality.” 
Even if he is more abiding of moral and juridical laws 
than his prerevolutionary grandfather, as Soviet ideolo- 
gists would have us believe, there are today many more 
laws to break at every turn. There is no doubt a good 
deal of dedication and idealism in the populace at large, 
especially among the young; but cynicism toward com- 
munist ideals also prevails, and a callous disregard of 
regulations is encouraged both by the possibility of 
handsome material rewards and by the inefficiencies and 
disequilibrium of the economy. If the Soviet press is 
to be believed, economic crimes and transgressions of 
all sorts and degrees—from petty pilferage of state 
property, through systematic deception of superiors, to 
large-scale “speculation’’ and bribery—are widespread 
and may be on the increase. Time will tell whether 
the new series of severe penalties enacted in the past two 
years, including capital punishment, will turn the tide. 


With all its ills and problems, the Soviet economy 
could undoubtedly continue for a good time under 
present conditions. Certainly neither paralysis nor ex- 
plosion is to be expected, and no serious student of the 
Soviet economy predicts such catastrophe. But this is 
not the issue, of course. The significant facts are that 
the limits of patching over the essentially Stalinist struc- 
ture of the economy are being approached; that this 
situation is increasingly recognized by many persons in 
various positions and walks of life; and that a great deal 
of rethinking in all areas, from abstract political 
economy down to practical everyday operations, is un- 
derway. “Anyone who is at all familiar with planning 
and economic reality [in the USSR] can see that it is 
presently undergoing .an important if not a crucial stage 
—a time of profound thinking, of re-examination of 
habitual concepts, of the appearance of new problems 
which only yesterday raised no thoughts, and of the 
seeming disappearance of other problems which only yes- 
terday looked very important.” Thus Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta commented editorially in October 1962.2° It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Khrushchev’s tinkering with 
the economic-administrative structure and his reshuffling 
of planning bodies a month later offers a fundamental 


*It may be worth dispelling here the myth that ‘‘at least” 
the Soviet economy fully utilizes its productive capacity. In 
point of fact, this is not so. While no general statistics on the 
subject are available, the Soviet press frequently reports idle 
capacity, including whole factories, major underutilization of 
nominally employed assets, and a large and growing backlog 
of equipment awaiting installation or repair, sometimes for 
many years. 


° October 13, 1962, p. 6. 


and durable solution. On the other hand, the simul- 
taneous splitting of the party into parallel industrial and 
agricultural pyramids is a radical step that has more 
of a ring of desperation than a tone of conviction to it. 

In brief, the Soviet economy today faces an enormous 
organizational and institutional problem, the problem 
of finding a workable degree of centralization (or de- 
centralization) under new and changing conditions. 
Unlike the difficulties in agriculture, which at least bear 
reasonable hope of alleviation as the economy grows 
richer and can afford to pour in more resources to rescue 
that sector, the organizational problem promises to grow 
worse by dint of the economy’s very successes. The 
sheer bulk of the planning job, as it is now carried on 
in the Soviet Union, can be mathematically likened to 
the square of the number of commodities plus the square 
of the number of economic units. As both products and 
producing units multiply with the economy's growth, 
the task of planning swells much faster. The top-heavy 
Soviet economic structure is costly not just in the re- 
sources it engages, but eminently more so in its inimical 


The Cultural Scene 


WHERE DID SOVIET CULTURE stand when Stalin 
died? It is tempting to answer that it did not ‘‘stand” at 
all, but lay prostrate. 

The stifling of culture was part of the general pattern 
of persecution which pursued the Soviet citizen into 
every corner of his life. It is hardly necessary to remind 
anyone ten years later that the Soviet Union entered the 
year 1953 as a terrorist bureaucracy in an advanced state 
of moral and intellectual paralysis. Nor is it necessary 
here to review in detail the campaign of intimidation by 
secret police, concentration camp, threat, demotion, 


Mr. Hingley, Lecturer on Russian language and literature 
at Oxford University, is the author of Under Soviet 
Skins (London, 1961). He last appeared in these pages 
with “Soviet Books in English” (July-August 1962). 


* effects on adaptation to demand and to changing tech- 


nology, and on efficiency and morale. 

One possible way out is to preserve or even enhance 
the degree of centralization, but to render its operation 
more supple and swift with the aid of mathematical 
economics and electronic computers. An ideologically 
and politically palatable course, especially after the 
purging of the worst dogmas from Soviet economics, 
this approach is now attracting great attention on the 
part of Soviet economists, mathematicians, and planners. 
Another possible course, with politically and ideologi- 
cally opposite implications, is a thorough decentraliza- 
tion, which in its extreme form would amount to some 
sort of a socialist market economy. However, the bars 
to full-scale decentralization are formidable both from 
an ideological and from a practical point of view. Given 
the present severe pressure on the economy's capacities, 
and the consequent need to mobilize resources and en- 
force priorities, it seems safe to predict that the regime 
will exhaust the possibilities of the first approach before 
experimenting to any meaningful degree with the second. 


By Ronald Hingley 


execution, torture, interrogation and extorted confession. 
And there is no need for another blow-by-blow account 
of the terrorization of culture through the “Zhdanov 
decrees” of the Central Committee of the CPSU (1946- 
48), the ‘“‘anti-cosmopolitan’”’ drive, the ‘doctors’ plot”’ 
and numerous minor absurdities involving major in- 
justices. 


Culture at a Standstill 


At the time of Stalin’s death, then, the Soviet Union 
was in a condition of acute cultural demoralization. Not 
merely had genuine cultural activities been largely sup- 
pressed and supplanted by an official pseudo-culture, but 
by now even the official pseudo-culture was beginning 
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to disappear. For instance, a decline in the production 
of feature films, which had begun in 1947, reached the 
point where, in 1952, only five feature films were made 
altogether. The overall number of theaters in the coun- 
try decreased from about a thousand in 1941 to about 
five hundred in 1953 (the decline hit non-Russian 
theaters particularly hard, Jewish theaters having been 
closed down entirely). In the visual arts Alexander 
Gerasimov and his like were turning out devotional 
portraits of Politburo members and dedicated milkmaids, 
while graven images of Stalin and idealized factory 
hands were rolling off the production belts in the 
sculpture factories. Composers, among whom Shosta- 
kovich, Khachaturian and Prokofiev had received rough 
handling, were confined to writing hummable tunes, 
and prose literature saw the heyday of ‘‘Stalin Prize 
novels’ in which young lovers argued heatedly by the 
light of the moon about problems of industrial produc- 
tion. 

These were frustrating times for the culture-hungry 
Russian. Unable to concentrate on his volume of 
Babaevski,! because it might be thought disloyal if he 
turned down the volume of his radio (which was just 
embarking on a two-hour report on the current All- 
Union Conference of Pig Breeders), he might go out 
into the streets of Moscow one summer eyening in 
search of entertainment, only to find that the local 
cinema was featuring Stalin on the technique of street- 
fighting in The Battle of Stalingrad. It was easy enough 
to get into the nearest theater, which was almost empty, 
but that meant spending three hours watching American 
scientists discuss the best way of infecting Korean babies 
with deadly bacteria. There seemed to be no escape 
from Stalinist pseudo-culture. Should our culture-seeker 
descend into the bowels of the earth? Even there it 
glared at him from the ornate tiling and glittering 
chandeliers of the Metro. Did he lift up his eyes unto 
the heavens? Even then they were as likely as not to 
alight on the squat bulk and towering pinnacles of the 
new university under construction on the Lenin Hills. 
Most of these things were carrion liable to turn the 
stomach of the least squeamish culture vulture. Perhaps 
the only alternative would be to spend the evening play- 
ing chess, provided one was careful to avoid openings 
and variations of .a cosmopolitan character associated 
with Capablanca, Lasker, Ruy Lopez or any other im- 
perialist agent, and was always careful to call the 
“Alekhine Defense” by its proper name, ‘The Moscow 
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Defense.’ 2 
'S. P. Babaevski (b. 1909), is the author of a number of 


Stalin Prize novels, including The Cavalier of the Golden Star 
(1947). 
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Was the Stalinst onslaught on culture really quite as 


all-pervasive as this? Fortunately no, for otherwise 
Russians would not have emerged from the dark years 
as effectively as they have, with certainly 
bludgeoned, but on the whole remarkably unbowed. It 
is true that they were denied access to modern foreign 
culture, on pain of being arrested as ‘‘cosmopolitans,” 
while they were also prevented from developing their 
This 
was bad enough, but it might have been altogether 
disastrous if they had also been entirely cut off from the 
cultural heritage of the past. Our imaginary Russian 
culture-seeker of 1952 did not necessarily have to read 
Babaevski—he could read Chekhov or Dickens instead. 
In the theater he could choose to watch Ostrovsky * or 
Shakespeare rather than contemporary Soviet plays de- 
picting American race hatred or sturdy Stakhanovites. 
The samples of representational art of the nineteenth 
century on show in Russian galleries were not beneath 
contempt, and the bicycle factory at the bottom of the 
sheet might well be a notable example of Russian ec- 
clesiastical architecture. 


souls 


own, on pain of being arrested as ‘“formalists’’. 


With many reservations our 
culture-seeker did have access to the productions of 
artists, writers and composers who were dead or foreign, 
or better still both. In particular, most of the Russian 
classics were at his disposal, though he would have 
difficulty getting a copy of any of Dostoevski’s great 
novels—apart from Crime And Punishment, valued by 
the authorities for the light which it shed on bad 
housing conditions in prerevolutionary Leningrad. Thus 
an important link, both with the past and with the 
culture of other countries, was kept alive even in the 
worst times. 

Russians kept their souls alive in other ways, too. 
Risky as it was, writers wrote ‘‘for the drawer,’ while 
painters even in those days occasionally dabbled dis- 
creetly in non-representational art. And by 1952 au- 
thority itself was showing signs of impatience with 
official culture. In April 1952 a Pravda editorial at- 
tacked the current theory that plays depicting Soviet life 
should not attempt to show conflict (since no dis- 
harmony could exist in the just society). Later in the 
year, Malenkov urged writers not to close their eyes to 
the defects of Soviet society, and made his celebrated 
call for “more Gogols and. Shchedrins’’ to revive the art 
of Russian satire.* Naturally several of the writers who 


*See “Chess and Politics,” by D. T. Richards, Survey 
(London), No. 46, January 1963, pp. 112-124. 

“A. N. Ostrovsky (1823-86), the well-known Russian play- 
wright. 

“At the 19th Congress of the CPSU (October 1952), 
Malenkov spoke at length on literature and the need for satire. 


followed this lead were soon in trouble for doing so.5 
But these incidents do suggest that perhaps Stalin him- 
self was dissatisfied with the cultural wilderness which 
he had created. 

Such apparent relaxations had no real importance, and 
when Stalin died he left Soviet culture crippled in three 
vital ways—by the ban on experiment in form, by the 
severance of foreign cultural contacts, and (perhaps 
most crippling of all) by the compulsory official op- 
timism which all works of art had to reflect, and which 
made it impossible for the Soviet artist, in whatever 
field, to reflect the actual life of the men’ and women 
around him. The remainder of this enquiry will con- 
sider what means and to what extent Soviet citizens 
have managed to reclaim the wilderness. 


Freedom vs, Repression 


If there is one—admittedly oversimplified—way in 
which the past decade may be characterized, it is as a 
period of oscillation between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of repression. It is not necessary within the 
confines of this article to depict these zigzags in chrono- 
logical order, especially as adequate surveys are already 
available. As the reader will remember, a “‘little thaw” 
set in in late 1953, associated particularly with Ehren- 
burg’s novel The Thaw (Part One), published the 
following year. This was followed by a freeze-up, no 
doubt mild by Stalin’s standards. Then came the more 
dramatic “thaw” of 1956, which followed Khrushchev’s 
“secret speech’ at the 20th Congress of the CPSU in 
February of that year. This was marked on the literary 
front by Dudintsey’s criticism of the Soviet establish- 
ment in Not By Bread Alone and by the two almanacs 
entitled Literary Moscow, of which the second con- 
tained some especially outspoken items. Then, in 1957, 
came a further period of repression connected with the 
drive against revisionism. Since then we have had a 
relatively settled period, certainly one without oscilla- 
tions on the scale of 1956. But though the ups and 
downs have become less spectacular, they have become 
more frequent—so much so that they are now almost a 
daily occurrence and clearly the time has long passed 
when each individual plea for more freedom or more 
repression could conceivably be thought to reflect a 
decision made in the party Presidium or Secretariat. 

What we now have, therefore, is neither an open 
struggle nor total dictation from above, but something 


*To mention but two of the many authors who got into 
trouble: Leonid Zorin for his play The Guests, and Anatoly 
Marieng for his play The Hereditary Prince. 


in between. It may be described as a semi-open struggle, 
carried on in a code language with which Sovietologists 
in the West are quite familiar. For example, if a painter, 
composer or writer calls for more ‘“‘contemporaneity”’ 
(sovremennost), we recognize him as an advocate of 
repression. If he calls for more “‘artistry” (hudozhest- 
vennost), we know he is asking for more freedom. 
There is more to it than that, of course, especially as 
some symbols are ambiguous—for example, someone 
who calls for more “truth” (pravda) may be on either 
side of the fence. In any case Russian intellectuals have 
been ““‘seeking truth” for more than a century without 
this ever having been more than a reflex action of the 
speech organs unaccompanied by any mental process. 

The result of all this has been a polarizing process 
whereby many leading spokesmen and practitioners of 
the arts have seemed to fix themselves firmly in the 
camp of freedom or repression. In the literary field, 
for example, Tvardovsky and Paustovsky are clearly 
champions of freedom, while Surkov and Kochetov are 
champions of oppression. T. Khrennikoy, First Secre- 
tary of the Composer's Union, is obviously a reactionary, 
and so is V. Serov, newly appointed President of the 
Academy of Art. Anyone in doubt about the latter 
would not have needed to read the article in Pravda 
by which he celebrated his appointment.* The title 
alone—‘The Artist Is Inspired by the Deeds and Life 
of the People’’—is a complete giveaway to those who 
know the code. 

In real life, of course, whether in the Soviet Union 
or anywhere else, people are not so simple as this 
terminology would suggest, and no doubt there are few 
‘“Hards”’ without a touch of softness in their make-up, 
just as there may be few “Softs’’ dedicated whole- 
heartedly to dismantling the system. The struggle be- 
tween the two groups must be going on all the time in 
individual consciences as well as on the pages of Pravda. 
Nor can everyone be dismissed as a simple liberal or 
reactionary on the basis of his public performance. For 
example, the political performance of Dmitry Shosta- 
kovich is neither ‘‘hard”’ nor “‘soft’’, but infinitely ductile. 
This is not intended as a sneer, for Shostakovich deserves 
enormous respect as the greatest creative artist the Soviet 
Union has ever brought forth, and he is surely right to 
reserve his considerable mental toughness for the compo- 
sition of music. 

Then again we have the case of Ilya Ehrenburg, so 
long the standard-bearer in the march towards greater 
freedom, the advocate of formal experiment in the arts 
and the breaker of innumerable taboos on the long, long 


° Pravda, December 9, 1962. 
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A Matter of Whose Taste? 


A good deal of harm was done to Soviet art by 
the personality cult of Stalin, when the taste of one 
man, a taste of doubtful quality, was presented as 
the standard. Had it not been for that, who knows 
what unwritten operas of Shostakovich himself and 
of other composers would now be the pride of Soviet 
music! Perhaps it would not have been necessary 
for a whole generation of Soviet composers to storm 
the open gates—gates that had long ago been flung 
open by Shostakovich. 
—Rodion Shchedrin in Pravda, 
February 10, 1963, p. 4. 


Whenever I listen to Glinka, tears of joy come to my 
eyes... . I like David Oistrakh’s violin performances. 
I also very much like. . 
of the Bolshoi Theater... . I was born in a Russian 
village and was brought up on Russian and 
Ukrainian folk music, melodies, and folksongs. I 
like some selections performed by the jazz orchestra 
conducted by Leonid Utesov. .. . It gives me great 


. the collective of violinists 


pleasure to listen to the songs of Solovev-Sedov and 
the compositions of the composer Komanovski. . . . 
I also like Ukrainian songs a great deal. I like the 
song “Rushichok’” composed by the composer P. 
Maiborod with words by Andrey Malyshko. You 
hear this song and want to hear it again... . Who 
does not know the songs about Budenny’s army! 
Many good songs were written by the brothers 
Pokras. I very much like their song about Moscow 
written, I must admit, on our instruction when I 
was secretary of the Moscow party committee... . 
Of course, I do not claim that my perception of 
music should become some kind of a norm for all. 
However, we cannot indulge a person who claims 
that a cacophony of sounds is real music, while 
music beloved to our people is neglected by some 
persons as outdated... . 

To put it briefly, we stand for music which is 
melodious, meaningful, which touches the heart of 
the people, which engenders strong feelings; we 
are against any kind of cacophony. . . . Our policy 
in art, the policy of irreconcilability with abstraction- 
ism, formalism, and all other bourgeois distortions, 
is a Leninist policy which we have carried out 
unflinchingly, are carrying out, and will carry out. 


(Applause.) 


—From Khrushchev's speech of March 8, 1963; 
Pravda, March 10, p. 3. 
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road towards “‘destalinization.”” About Ehrenburg an 
important question arises: to what extent is he an offi- 
cially licensed standard-bearer, in fact subservient to 
authority and for this reason permitted to say things 
which are forbidden to others? Can it be that Ehren- 
burg, who is continually making public appearances 
abroad, is let off the leash from time to time in order 
to suggest to gullible followers that leashes are no 
longer in use at home? Or is he really trying to bring 
about changes in the direction of ‘greater freedom, and 
making the compromises inevitable if his voice is to be 
heard at all? 


A similar dilemma is posed by younger men who try 
to walk the tightrope between official conformism and 
the provocation of cultural scandals. One may instance 
the case of Yevtushenko, who at the moment seems to 
be trying to combine the roles of aging enfant terrible 
and pillar of Khrushchevism. Cultural activity since 
Stalin’s death has thus advanced in an atmosphere of 
great deviousness, surrounded by all sorts of absurd con- 
ventions. But it certainly 4as advanced, even though 
many Russians must be wishing that it had gone a great 
deal further. We may now turn to the three areas in 
which Stalinist oppression weighed most heavily on 
Soviet culture and attempt to assess the degree of prog- 
ress made. To recapitulate, the three were: first, the ban 
on contacts with foreign countries, second, the insistence 
that works of art must reflect official optimism, and, 
third, the prohibition on formal experiment. 


Melting of the Curtain? 


Of the three areas, the one that has altered most 
strikingly in the last ten years is that of contact with 
foreigners. The Soviet theater was among the first to 
reflect this change, one early landmark being the visit 
to Moscow of the Comédie Francaise in April 1954. Like 
most Western cultural expeditions to Russia, the French 
group was met with wild enthusiasm by audiences which 
had been out of touch with foreign culture for too long 
and wanted to make up for lost time. Soon native 
Soviet plays denouncing wicked American businessmen 
began to give way to translated foreign plays—not all 
of them very distinguished, one might add, including 
as they did Frederic Knott’s Dial M For Murder and 
Agatha Christie’s Witness For The Prosecution. The 
field of art, too, was affected by the new spirit, and many 
exhibitions of foreign painting began to be shown, some 
of them including examples of non-representational art 
and “‘abstracts’’. The latter have been denounced in the 
press, but no one seems to have been prevented from 


looking at them. In the exhibition of British painting 
at the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad in 1960 this 
author was able to verify what had always been said— 
that the abstracts were the most popular item. Again, 
at the moment of writing Moscow is enjoying an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by the French artist Fernand Léger, 
which include some abstract pictures, and the papers 
are full of the usual stories about Russians queuing up in 
twenty degrees of frost to get in. 

Léger is no longer alive (good), and was not a 
Russian (good), but painted abstract pictures (bad). 
One presumes Soviet officials must get used to operating 
these criteria, though they sometimes show signs of 
disorientation. This has been reflected in the policy of 
locking undesirable pictures away from the public. 
During the first period of the thaw, both post-Impres- 
sionist foreign painters and recent Russian non-repre- 
sentational painters were brought out for display. Then 
the Russian paintings were withdrawn, while the foreign 
ones were left on show—an illustration of the principle 
that, for purposes of cultural penetration, it is better to 
be foreign than Russian, just as it is better to be dead 
than alive. 

The same preferential treatment has been shown to 
foreign writers. One may or may not admire such 
English works as Kingsley Amis’ Lucky Jim and John 
Wain’s Hurry On Down. 
Kingsley Amis or John Wain could have got his work 
printed at the time when these novels were brought out 
in Russian. (With the recent appearance of works by 
Aksionov this policy, too, might well have been modi- 
fied.)7 

Western cultural imports have included performances 
by artists as far apart as Benny Goodman and Stravin- 
sky (the latter, strictly speaking, a re-import). They 
have included light, medium and heavyweight material. 
But they have two things in common—one good (the 
enormous interest shown by Russians in all cultural 
imports), and one bad (the fact that they have all been, 
as it were, imports under government license). Now the 
Soviet press has begun complaining of insufficient selec- 
tiveness by the importers. Why, asked the novelist 
Victor Nekrasov in a recent article, did we have to 
take the films Oklahoma and The Count of Monte 
Cristo rather than, say, The Bridge on the River Kwai, 
Citizen Kane, La Dolce Vita or the Polish Ashes and 
Diamonds?* And why, may one ask, should the Rus- 


But certainly no Russian 


"See Vasily Aksionov, “Dva rasskaza,’ Novyt mir, No. 7, 
1962. and “Ticket to the Stars” (Zviozdnyi bilet), Yunost, No. 
6, 1961. , 

* Viktor Nekrasov, ‘Po obe storony okeana” (On both sides 
of the ocean), Novyi mir, Nos. 11 and 12, 1962. 


sians be given Hemingway, but not Faulkner and 
Camus? 

As this last question brings out, cultural contact with 
the West is bedeviled by official ‘cultural agreements,”’ 
and takes place under supervision which would be inept 
even if it were not Soviet, simply because it is official. 


Fruitful cultural influences, such as that of Russian 


literature on the West in the early years of the century, 
were not wrangled about by committees of civil servants. 
They just happened, and were none the worse for that. 
Though cultural contacts have improved since Stalin’s 
death, they are certainly not free. Nor have they gained 
from official Soviet insistence on regarding each “cultural 
exchange” as a prestige battle in which they are deter- 
mined to come out on top. Post-Stalin cultural exchange 
has led to a situation rich in absurdity, not the least 
absurd thing about it being the way in which Western 
cultural officials have begun to pick up some of the 
little mannerisms of their Soviet opposite numbers. 


From Optimism to Realism 


Of even more value to the Soviet creative artist than 
increased foreign cultural contacts has been the retreat 
from compulsory official optimism—the second of the 
three headings under which the dismantling (or partial 
dismantling) of Stalinism is considered here. 

Once again the retreat from Stalinism has been in- 
complete, and has been carefully supervised from above. 

There was a time when hardly anything—not even a 
technical article—could appear in print without an ac- 
companying litany of praise to Stalin. Nowadays, though 
adulation of Khrushchev regularly oversteps the bounds 
of good taste, it is not compulsory. A negative control 
still operates whereby Khrushchev may not be criticized 
adversely, although various writers both to the left and 
right of Khrushchey’s own position have in fact done so 
in an extremely devious way, and he has even been 
discreetly pilloried on the stage. Thus the arts have 
indeed been purged to some extent of the “‘cult of per- 
sonality,” though more doses of the same laxative would 
not come amiss. 

The retreat from official optimism has also made it 
possible for a less idealized picture of Soviet living con- 
ditions to be presented in paintings and novels, on 
screen, stage and so on. I well remember the shock 
with which, shortly after Stalin’s death, I first noticed a 
cartoon in Krokodil showing two Russian housewives 
cooking their dinner over a communal stove. The fact 
that millions of housewives then shared communal 
kitchens (as for that matter they still do) was known 
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to all of Krokodil’s readers. But to have admitted this 
would have been contrary to the canons of Socialist 
Realism, as operated under Stalin, since these dictated 
that portrayals of contemporary everyday life must not 
reflect reality at all. 

Nowadays comparative frankness is permitted in de- 


scribing living conditions, but it is usual to set the 


franker “revelations” at some unspecified time in the 
past—if only a few years previously—with the unspoken 
implication that of course things are different at the 
time of writing. 

When controls were at their laxest, in 1956, some 
Soviet writers were slow to realize that art need not 
necessarily be about politics at all. They were so rfe- 
lieved at not having to praise everything about the Soviet 
system that they began to criticize everything instead, 
creating, in works such as Dudintsev’s novel Not By 
Bread Alone, a sort of Socialist Realism turned upside 
down. This, the authorities made it clear, was not to 
be permitted. However, barely three years later, 
Khrushchev, in his speech to the Third Congress of the 
Writers’ Union (February 1959), intimated that 
“neutral’’ literature (7.e., work dealing with private 
situations and lacking overt political implications) was 
not taboo, provided no one made too much of a song 
and dance about it. And a similar relaxation has been 
allowed in the other arts as well. 

Soviet writers have been slow to exploit this new op- 
portunity—slower, perhaps, than film-makers. They 
have now been freed for several years from the most 
odious compulsion of Socialist Realism—the need to 
make constant afhrmations of political loyalty. But 
though they have made use of the new concessions to 
describe private situations, they have retained what is 
also a characteristic of Socialist Realist writing—a slack, 
dull, contemplative approach directed towards the past 
(in the sense that large sections of their work consist 
of lengthy and unutterably dull flash-backs). Stories 
such as Viktor Nekrasov’s Kira Georgievna® have 
aroused attention at home and abroad without anyone 
apparently noticing what poor stuff they are. Kazakov 
and Tendriakov have likewise been somewhat over- 
rated in the West, but one writer who may well outstrip 
his rivals (to judge from his short stories rather than 
his novels) is Aksionov. S. Antonov, too, has learned 
to pack a little punch in his work.’° 

Probably poetry now stands on a higher artistic level 
than prose, and certainly poets are in the forefront of 


° Novyi mir, No. 6, 1961; English version, translated by N. 
Vickery, published by Pantheon, New York, 1962. 

* Sergey Antonov, Soviet short story writer, contributor of 
five short stories to Literaturnaia Moskva, Moscow, 1956. 
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the campaign to secure more freedom of expression. 
One thinks here of Tvardovsky, Yevtushenko and of the 
latest headline-maker, N. Voznesenski. But prose has 
made the most notable recent contribution of all the 
arts with the publication of Alexander Solzhenitzyn’s 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. This may 
yet come to be regarded as the literary masterpiece of 
the first forty-five years of Soviet rule. It is free from 
concessions to official nonsense such as almost all Soviet 
writers, however “‘liberal,’’ have made in one way or 
another. 


No Holds Barred? 


In the sphere of artistic experiment (the third of our 
headings) there has also been a retreat from Stalinism. 
But this has not got very far, since the party continues 
to repress “‘modernism’’ in the arts with a zeal which 
seems largely irrational. Official dislike of creative ex- 
periment has been defied-on many occasions—as early 


" Translated by Ronald Hingley and Max Hayward, New 
York, Praeger, 1963, and by Ralph Parker, New York, Dutton, 
1963. 
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KROKODIL on Abstract Art 


Caption left: Chef-d'oeuvre and its connoisseurs. 
Caption below: Accepted unanimously, with one obstaining. 


—from Krokodil (Moscow), Dec. 20, 1962. 
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as 1954, for example, when “modernist” productions of 
Maiakovski’s Bedbug and Bathhouse were staged in 
Moscow. Courageous painters are continually holding 
unofficial exhibitions of “‘abstract’’ art (of Russian 
“abstracts” as opposed to those contained in the per- 
mitted foreign exhibitions), and these regularly attract 
huge crowds until they are pounced on by authority. 
Aksionov’s use of up-to-date slang and Solzhenitsyn’s 
development of the skaz'? by blending concentration 
camp argot and peasant language with standard Rus- 
sian, are examples, modest but successful, of formal 
innovation in literature, as are some of the devices em- 
ployed in Voznesensky’s verse. (An unsuccessful ex- 
ample was Dudintsev’s story A New Year's Tale.1*) 
Then again, one hears of composers using the twelve- 
tone scale, and even of public performances of dodeca- 
tonal music.‘ The fact is that in private such things 
thrive—samples of “modern” poetry (ji.e., poetry re- 
sembling that written in Russia and the West about 
fifty years ago) are copied and passed from hand to 
hand, while non-representational painters find patrons 
among highly-paid atomic physicists.'® 

All the same, the party seems resolved to hold such 
wickedness in check. As has been amply demonstrated, 
the mere thought of an “‘abstract’’ painting is enough to 
make Mr. Khrushchev lose his temper. At the beginning 
of December 1962, he was lured (by ingenious 
“Hards”’?) to an unofficial “‘abstract’’ exhibition in 
Moscow, and claimed in an angry tirade that what he 
saw might have been painted by the tail of a donkey. 
The sequence has been one of the routine Soviet witch- 
hunts against creative experiment, which is still continu- 
ing at the time of writing.1® 

Meanwhile one has the impression that only official 
repression prevents the entire nation from embarking 
on an orgy of action-painting, doing the ‘“‘twist,’’ and 
writing surrealist verse. Of course the wilder kinds of 
artistic experiment are not necessarily very valuable in 
themselves. It is the feeling that he may not experiment 
if he wants to which is so hampering to the Soviet artist. 
And here he is not very well placed at the moment. 


% Skaz—narrative conducted in the style and with the 
mannerisms of an imaginary colloquial speaker. 

* Novyi mir, No. 1, 1960. 

“See Fred K. Prieberg, “The Sound of New Music,” 
Survey (London), No. 46, January 1963, pp. 14-102. 

®See V. Slepian, “The Young vs. the Old,’ Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1962. 

* See A. Brumberg, “Tempest in a Gallery,” New Republic 
(Washington, D. C.), Feb. 16, 1963, pp. 17-20. 


In conclusion, the arts have moved a long way in 
Russia since Stalin’s death. One can no longer be really 
surprised at anything in the way of ‘“‘revelations,” and 
artists have now grown more accustomed to making use 
of what little latitude they are given to develop new 
techniques. Thus it already seems likely that the output 
of the 1960's will be on a higher level than that of the 
previous three decades. But there is still no sign that 
the party intends to abandon its claim to know what is 
best for everybody. If that should ever happen, the 
Russians, with more than thirty years of frustrated self- 
expression behind them, might well start a cultural 
renaissance which would leave the rest of us far, far 


behind. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since the preceding pages were written, Mr. Khrush- 
chev has delivered a long pronouncement on cultural 
policy to representatives of Soviet literature and the 
arts on March 8, 1963. His speech seems designed to 
end the era of limited official tolerance in cultural 
matters (to which reference was made above) and to 
inaugurate a period of harsher control. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks made it clear that litera- 
ture is now the main target of attack, although during 
the preceding few months painting and music had 
seemed to be more in the line of fire. For the first 
time since 1959, he threw the weight of the party 
towards the side of the diehards in the diehard-liberal 
struggle in the literary world. 

In addition to continuing his abuse of modernism in 
the arts, Khrushchev insisted that writers should reflect 
official optimism to a greater extent, which suggests 
that it will now be more difficult to get “neutral” 
fiction, devoted to private situations, into print. He 
abused various “‘liberal’’ writers for commenting in an 
un-Soviet manner on recent visits to the West; and he 
also attacked Ehrenburg, who is now in virtual disgrace 
despite his many past services to the cause of Khrush- 
chevism. 

This, of course, might be only another torrent of 
words. Nevertheless, the campaign against non-con- 
formism, which by now has embraced not only litera- 
ture, but all other areas of creative endeavor, seems 
to be gaining in volume and vehemence—a_ develop- 
ment which does not augur well for the future of 
Soviet culture. 
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Resurrection—and Perdition 


ACCORDING TO A Moscow wit, the new Soviet Con- 
stitution, which is “to raise socialist democracy to a still 
higher level,’ will add the right of posthumous 
rehabilitation to the long list of rights already guaranteed 
by the Stalin Constitution. 

Rehabilitations have indeed been an important feature 
of the post-Stalin scene. Although the specific reasons 
for the decision to rehabilitate particular victims of the 
purges have been obscure in many cases, the general 
pattern of the rehabilitations throws a revealing light on 
the character and limitations of the change that has taken 
place in Soviet society in the decade since Stalin’s death. 

Stalin’s victims encompassed many categories, but only 
some of these can be dealt with here.2 Of the Com- 
munist notables who were purged by Stalin, few have 
survived. Consequently, the candidates for rehabilitation 
in this category have been almost entirely confined to 
persons whose reputations only could be restored. 

One may recall that rehabilitation was not an entirely 
unknown phenomenon even in Stalin’s time. Professor 
Ramzin, who was accused of sabotage in the trial of the 
so-called Industrial Party in 1930, was later rehabilitated 
and, as head of the Institute of Thermodynamics in the 
early 1940's, received a Stalin Prize for his scientific 
achievement. Similarly, A. N. Tupolev, the famous 
Soviet aircraft designer, was imprisoned in 1938, re- 
leased in 1943, and later designated an Academician and 
Stalin Prize winner. Among the military, (the future) 
Marshal Rokossovsky and some other commanders 


* Khrushchev in Pravda, April 26, 1962. 
* A more comprehensive study is in preparation by the author. 
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(Gorbatov, Meretskov, Podlas) were jailed, but later 
won rehabilitation and fought in the war. 

But these rehabilitations concerned professionals and 
were the result of the tyrant’s grace and favor, granted 
only when the need for the ex-victims’ services was 
realized. Unlike the post-Stalinist rehabilitations, they 
had no immediate political significance. The most. 
striking thing about the rehabilitation process in the 
last decade has been its selectivity; and it is this element 
which furnishes the clue to its political significance and 
to the intricate connection between past and present that 
is involved. 


This selectivity also reflects the moral character of 
the process. ‘‘Rehabilitation’’ is defined in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary as a restoration to privileges, reputa- 
tion, or proper condition. When the French government 
brought Dreyfus back from Devil’s Island and publicly 
rehabilitated him, there was no ambiguity or conceal- 
ment about it. But Stalin’s victims do not get this 
kind of open rehabilitation. Soviet rehabilitations are 
furtive and carried out, so to say, by installments; the 
un-persons are let out of the “memory hole’ in a most 
unobtrusive -way. The whole process can properly be 
called rehabilitation by stealth. 


Some rehabilitations were first brought to light by 
name-dropping in texts, others by portraits put on 
display at exhibitions and museums. There were grada- 
tions of rehabilitation, for reputations were restored 
in different degrees, according to the current party 
criteria. Some persons were rehabilitated, but their 
work was not, or only parts of it. In short, the whole 
process has been essentially a political operation in 
which the redress of past wrong done an individual 
and the rectification of unjust accusations against him 
have not been the decisive criteria. On the contrary, 
such moral criteria have been basically subordinated to 
purposes of political manipulation and continue to be 


so. This explains why so many victims remain un- 
rehabilitated despite the fact that their “guilt,” in the 
light of the general official admissions about Stalinist 
justice, can no longer be maintained. 


Those Who Survived 


The first persons to undergo formal rehabilitation in 
the USSR were the doctors arrested in 1952 on charges 
of sabotage, espionage, and terrorist acts. The ‘Doctors’ 
Plot’’ was repudiated in the Soviet press on April 4, 
1953, and the accused were “completely exonerated’’ by 
a communiqué of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. Two 
of the doctors originally arrested were missing from 
the list of those released, presumably because they had 
perished as a result of what the communiqué euphe- 
mistically called “the use of impermissible means of in- 
vestigation” to obtain their confessions. 

Shortly afterwards came the first rehabilitation of a 
prominent party member, an old Bolshevik about whom 
the Soviet press had maintained a 13-year silence. On 
May 6, 1953, Pravda published a decree awarding 
Grigori Ivanovich Petrovsky the “Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor.” The award was ostensibly granted 
in connection with his 75th birth anniversary, but this 
was obviously only a pretext since, curiously enough, 
his 75th birthday had actually occurred on February 4, 
while Stalin was still alive. Petrovsky had been Presi- 
dent of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic for almost twenty 
years, and a candidate member of the Ukrainian party 
Politbureau for thirteen years. In 1938 he lost all his 
posts but was not publicly accused of any crime. It is 
not clear whether he was imprisoned, but if so, it was 
only for a while, because shortly thereafter he moved 
to Moscow, where he became a minor official in the 
Museum of the Revolution. Why he alone, of all the 
members of the Ukrainian Politbureau at that time, 
survived the purge remains a mystery. The motives for 
his rehabilitation are no less mysterious, but they seem 
to have been connected with the struggle for power 
after Stalin’s death, in which the Ukrainian place d’armes 
figured prominently. Before his death on January 10, 
1957, Petrovsky published some reminiscences in the 
press. He was given a state funeral; the urn containing 
his ashes was carried by Voroshilov, Suslov, Furtseva, 
and Kirichenko, and he was interred in the Kremlin 
wall. And on February 4, 1963, the real date of his 
85th birth anniversary, Pravda published a commemora- 
tive article about him. 


° Cf. R. Conquest, Power and Policy in the USSR, London, 
1961, pp. 211-12. 


Another interesting case history of a person who lived 
to enjoy his own rehabilitation is that of A. Y. Kapler, 
the most successful Soviet film writer under Stalin. He 
wrote the scenarios for the series of films on the 
Revolution and Civil War, including “Lenin in October” 
and ‘‘Lenin in 1918,” which filled the same role in the 
cinema as the Short Course on the history of the CPSU 
did in book form: 7.e., they depicted the “heroic” period 
of Soviet history as Stalin had revised it, retroactively 
displacing most of the original leaders of the Revolu- 
tion. For his work Kapler was rewarded with the Order 
of Lenin. During the war he became a war correspond- 
ent, but in 1943, allegedly on account of his correspond- 
ence with Stalin’s daughter, Svetlana, he was arrested 
and sent to a labor camp in Kotlas.* In 1955 he was 
released and resumed his career, again becoming 
prominent in the Soviet film world. He wrote the 
scenarios for several new films and sat on the jury for 
awarding Lenin film prizes.® 

In November 1957, the magazine Soviet Literature 
published a new version by Kapler of his old scenario 
for ‘‘Lenin in 1918." A note in brackets underneath 
the title explained laconically: ‘Revised, 1956.” 
Whereas in the original version Stalin had _ over- 
shadowed, or even replaced, all the other Bolshevik 
leaders except Lenin, he was now conspicuous by his 
absence. 

But this was not the end of Kapler’s Pirandellesque 
double involvement. At the beginning of 1962, he 
wrote an article in Literaturnaia gazeta describing how 
a boy friend of his daughter had been framed by the 
Sochi chief of police, maltreated, and finally certified 
as insane. Kapler’s personal appeal to Khrushchev on 
behalf of the young man had been in vain because of 
the intervention of the police official’s influential friends. 
Presumably only the high status of the rehabilitated 
writer made it possible in the end to expose the culprits 
who, in Kapler’s opinion, were trying “to reestablish 
the regime that the party has wrathfully condemned 
once and for all.” 


Separating the Sheep from the Goats 


The first of the executed old Bolsheviks to be rehabili- 
tated was M. S. Kedrov, an old member of the Cheka, 
whose exoneration was made public in the December 17, 
1953, announcement of Beria’s trial and execution. 


*Cf. A. Ekart, Vanished Without Trace, London, 1954, pp. 
214-15. 

°Cf., for instance, Iskustvo Kino, No. 2, 1961, & No. 4, 
1962, and Literaturnaia gazeta, Feb. 27, 1961, & March 22, 
1962. 
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Khrushchev said in his “secret speech’ of February 
1956 that Kedrov had been “found innocent by the 
Military Collegium. But despite this, he was shot on 
Beria’s order.” 

The trial of Georgian police chiefs Rukhadze and 
Rapava, in September 1955, provided the occasion for 
rehabilitating some of the Georgian Bolsheviks who 
perished under Stalin, including M. D. Orakelashvilt, 
onetime Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Transcaucasion Soviet Republic and 
secretary of the Georgian party Central Committee 
between 1921 and 1937. The circumstances of 
Orakelashvili’s death are still somewhat ambiguous. 
According to Pravda (December 20, 1937), he was 
shot together with A. S. Yenukidze on. December 16, 
1937, after a trial in camera; according to the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia (Vol. 51, 1958), he died in 1940. 

Yenukidze, on the other hand, was mentioned in a 
sinister context in Khrushchev’s secret speech as a 
signatory of the ‘directive’ which “became the basis 
for mass acts of abuse against socialist legality.” Khrush- 
chev did not mention the fact that Yenukidze—who 
had been secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress of Soviets since 1918—fell from grace in 
1935, when he was accused by Yezhov of being 
“politically degenerate.” It was Khrushchev himself 
who in June 1935 was charged with explaining 
Yenukidze’s expulsion from the party to the Moscow 
party membership. Abel Yenukidze had till then been 
considered a close friend of Stalin (hence Trotsky’s later 
reference to Cain-Stalin), but in 1935 he was accused of 
employing Trotskyists and former aristocrats. Khrush- 
chev charged him at the time with “treason to the 
revolution” and with being ‘‘a kind uncle’ to the 
enemies of the party.® 

Perhaps Khrushchev’s two radically different accusa- 
tions against Yenukidze—charging him in 1935 with 
liberalism and in 1956 with having helped in the 
preparation of Stalinist terror—were not quite un- 
connected and might account for the fact that 
Yenukidze’s posthumous disgrace lasted four years 
longer than that of his codefendant in the 1937 trial, 
Orakelashvili. Yenukidze was at last rehabilitated in 
1959, This fact, however, was only disclosed much 
later in an article written about him by the grandson 
of his friend, the old Bolshevik Shaumyan, and pub- 
lished in Pravda on May 19, 1962, the 85th anniversary 
of Yenukidze’s birth. In contrast to Khrushchev’s 1956 
remarks concerning him, the Pravda article called 
Yenukidze “one of the first victims of Stalin’s per- 
sonality cult,” attributed his fall to Stalin’s need to 


° Pravda, June 8 & 13, 1935. 
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inflate his own role in the Bolshevik history of Trans- 
caucasia, but ascribed the deed itself to “the notorious 
falsifier of party history, provocateur, and adventurist, 
Beria.”” As the historian Boris Nicolaevsky has pointed 
out, however, the fall of Yenukidze took place before 
Beria’s historical falsifications appeared in print.” Beria 
was then only a provincial party secretary in Georgia, 
and his role in the affair could at most have been only 
secondary. The full story of Yenukidze’s undoing still 
remains to be told, but it very likely was connected 
with Stalin’s preparation of the Yezhovshchina, for 
which the Kirov murder was the signal.® 


THE COMPLICITY OF present Soviet leaders in 
particular cases of persecution most probably accounts 
for the fact that certain rehabilitations have come 
earlier than others. But political considerations rather 
than personal responsibility have been the paramount 
factor. In the early stages of the post-Stalin struggle, 
the chiefs of police got all the blame, and the 
demarcation line of responsibility was firmly drawn 
between the party and the political police. The case 
of N. A. Voznesensky, who had been chairman of the 
Gosplan and Deputy Premier until March 1949, conveys 
this aspect of the rehabilitation process in a nutshell: 
although both party leaders and NKVD men were 
disclosed to have had a hand in eliminating him, only 
the latter were punished. 

Giuseppe Boffa, Moscow correspondent of the Italian 
Communist newspaper /’Unitd, learned of Voznesensky’s 
rehabilitation already in the spring of 1955,° but it 
was not until January 1956 that the latter’s name first 
reappeared in a Soviet publication.1° A month later, in 
his secret speech, Khrushchev disclosed some details of 
the ‘Leningrad affair,” of which Voznesensky had been 
a victim, together with Kuznetsov, Rodionov, Popkov, 
and others. (Their names had not been referred to in 
Pravda’s report of the Abakumov trial, published Decem- 
ber 24, 1954, when the “Leningrad case’”’ had first been 
revealed.) Khrushchev laid the blame on Stalin (who 
“personally supervised the ‘Leningrad Case’”’), Beria 
(who provided Stalin with “certain slanderous ma- 
terials’”), and Abakumov (who “fabricated this affair’). 
Abakumov was shot, but it seems clear that other Soviet 
leaders—Malenkov in particular, and possibly Kozlov— 
were also mixed up in the ‘“‘case.’’!4 


" Sotsialisticheski vestnik, May-June 1962. 

"Cf. L. Pistrak, The Great Tactician, New York, 1961, pp. 
140-41. 

* La grande svolta, Rome, 1959, p. 25. 

® Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1956. 

“Cf. ReConquest, op. cit., in particular pp. 95-111. 


It was only after the defeat of the “anti-party group” 
in 1957 that Malenkov also was accused by Shvernik 
of direct complicity in the Leningrad affair!*—a charge 
repeated shortly thereafter by Khrushchev, who declared 
that Malenkov had been one of the chief organizers.1* 
According to Boffa, Malenkov admitted his “moral co- 
responsibility” in the case, but the same author indicates 
a more direct kind of responsibility by claiming that one 
of the executed victims, A. A. Kuznetsov, was arrested in 
Malenkov’s office.1* 


It may be recalled that Frol Kozlov, at present a 
member of the CPSU Presidium and First Deputy 
Premier of the Council of Ministers, was sent to Lenin- 
grad as party organizer in 1949 and became a secretary 
of the Leningrad Obkom in 1952. The First Secretary 
of the Obkom at the time was V. M. Andrianov, pre- 
sumably a protégé of Malenkov. He was relieved from 
this post in September 1953 and replaced by Kozlov," 
who in the meantime had been demoted to the position 
of third secretary. In the struggle with Malenkov, 
control of the Leningrad party apparatus was obviously 
of great importance to Khrushchev, and that fact may 
explain the rise of Kozlov. 


It is also worth noting that in the later chorus of 
voices referring to the “Leningrad Case’ Kozlov’s was 
conspicuously absent. Judging from his biography, he 
must have been quite familiar with the affair; yet he 
never made any allusion to it nor any attempt to 
incriminate Malenkov. This was in striking contrast 
to the attitude of his successor as First Secretary of the 
Leningrad Obkom, I. V. Spitidonov, who both before 
and during the 21st CPSU Congress pressed for stern 
measures against those who had “‘inflicted a great. loss 
on the cadres of the Leningrad party organization.”’!® 
Spiridonov’s vindictiveness may have reflected the rancor 
of the Leningrad Communists resulting from the purges 
which had hit them in 1949 and 1952. Or it may 


% Pravda, June 7, 1957. 

*% Tbid., July 6, 1957. 

“G. Boffa, op. cit., p. 29. I. M. Turko wrote in Lenin- 
gradskaia pravda (July 8, 1957) that he was called in February 
1949 to Malenkov’s office “where every effort was made to 
make me sign an obvious falsification.’ The Leningrad 
Encyclopedia (p. 566) and the Large Soviet Encyclopedia (p. 
168), both published in 1958, reveal that Kuznetsov was a 
Secretary of the Central Committee until February 1949. 


* Since then, while others have been rehabilitated, Andria- 
mov’s name has been purged from the Leningrad Encyclo- 
pedia, the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, and other places—a pro- 
cedure as firmly adhered to with reference to those fallen from 
grace in the post-Stalin era as it was in the period of the 
“cult of personality.” 


*% Partiinaia zhizn, No. 2, 1959. 


have been part of a design for which further measures 
against the “anti-party group’’ were to serve as a 
springboard. Whatever the case, such measures did 
not materialize either during or after the 22nd Congress, 
notwithstanding the extension of the charges against 
Malenkov and others at the Congress and Kozlov’s 
declaration that the culprits “must be made to answer 
for their anti-party and criminal action.’ It again was 
Shvernik who referred to the ‘Leningrad case.” Six 
months later Spiridonov was relieved as First Secretary 
of the Leningrad party organization.1” 


CLEARLY, WHAT IS at stake in the battle of 
rehabilitations is not so much the resurrection of the 
dead as the survival of the living—at least the political 
survival. This explains why no trial like that of 
Abakumov followed all these charges and admissions. 
Too many party people who built their careers under 
Stalin were personally implicated in the purges to make 
it easy to embark upon a risky course of punitive legal 
action while settling political accounts among them- 
selves—even if the necessary scapegoats could be found. 
This is not to suggest that such a possibility is incon- 
ceivable, but only to say that so far prudence has pre- 
vailed. It is out of prudence that rehabilitations have 
been presented in such a way that no questions of 
personal responsibility were raised. In the first place, 
they have usually been disclosed in a most inconspicuous 
manner. Moreover, in the early phase, those non-surviv- 
ing purge victims who, after rehabilitation, were ac- 
corded a place in Soviet encyclopedias had one vital 
detail missing from their biographies: namely that their 
lives had been cut short by execution, or by death in 
labor camps or prisons. There was only oblique refer- 
ence to this touchy subject in a two-volume collection, 
Reminiscences on Lenin (published in 1956-57), in 
which the biographical notes on twelve of the con- 
tributors ended with the phrase: “Became a victim of 
enemy slander in . . . [date follows}; later rehabilitated.” 
The slight progress of rehabilitation in the six years 
since then can be measured by following the case of 
one of the contributors to this collection, O. A. Pyatnit- 
sky, once secretary of the Comintern. Although the 
later-published editions of both the large and small 
Soviet encyclopedias include an entry on Pyatnitsky, 
neither mentions how he died or even that he was 
arrested. Not until January 31, 1962, in an article 
about him on the occasion of his 80th birth anniversary, 
did Izvestia clarify Pyatnitsky’s death by stating that he 
“fell a victim of unfounded accusations in 1939.” 


™ Pravda, May 4, 1962. 
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It took some years for the formula “victim of enemy 
slander’’ to be altered to “victim of unjust repression.” 
Still, even as late as 1958, the only kind of allusion yet 
made to the fate of the rehabilitated Voznesensky was 
the vague statement in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
(Vol. 51, p. 60) that he stayed in his post “‘until the 
end of his life.” Nor does the index to Vol. 50 of this 
work give the dates of death of “enemies of the people” 
like Bukharin, Zinoviev, Yezhov, and Beria. 

All these tergiversations raise the question: What is 
to be considered a rehabilitation? Not all the victims 
of past purges have been exonerated; among those who 
have been, not all were exonerated in the same way; 
and finally, not all those exonerated were actual victims 
of Stalin’s purges. Some, like the rehabilitated Luna- 
charsky or Pokrovsky, died beforehand and were either 
put into the “memory hole” or vilified only later on. 
There also were some actual victims, like Ordzhonikidze, 
who were never openly vilified, but instead were 
“adopted” and therefore needed no rehabilitation. 


The rehabilitation process has two aspects: political 
and legal. Politically, posthumous rehabilitation is a 
symbolic operation in which persons whose records 
previously had been systematically blackened, or about 
whom there had been complete silence, are “‘restored 
in print.” It may be wholehearted, or-qualified by the 
indication that the person did indeed commit political 
mistakes but was unjustly treated inasmuch as _ his 
mistakes were not crimes. 


Legally, rehabilitation involves the quashing of judi- 
cial sentences and sometimes the award of some form 
of compensation.1* Such procedures started not long 
after Stalin’s death. In his 1956 “‘secret’’ speech, 
Khrushchev disclosed that since 1954 the Military Col- 
legium of the Supreme Court had rehabilitated 7,679 
persons, many of them posthumously. Legal and political 
rehabilitation, however, are separable: that is to say, the 
latter does not necessarily follow the former. And even 
when it does, there may be a considerable interval 
between. 


Rehabilitation Manqué 


If Khrushchev’s revelations at the 20th Congress 
posed the question of the public rehabilitation of the 
victims of the “personality cult,” they ipso facto 


* On September 8, 1955, the USSR Council of Ministers 
issued a decree “Concerning the length of employment, pro- 
vision of employment and pension rights of citizens who had 
been improperly convicted under the criminal code and who 
have since been rehabilitated.” 
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broached the problem of what to do about the leaders 
of the opposition who perished under Stalin, including 
those sentenced in the Moscow Trials. Even more than 
Stalin’s dethronement itself, this could have created a 
delicate political problem affecting the legitimacy of his 
heirs. All the late dictator’s successors had belonged to 
his faction in the 1920’s, and most of the politically 
prominent people of the Stalinist generation were the 
beneficiaries of his crimes. Although perhaps not all 
had been direct accomplices in these crimes, they at least 
had risen to positions of political power and influence 
over the dead bodies of the liquidated “enemies of 
the people.”’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the mechanism of 
retrospective justice was put into operation selectively. 
The Stalinists liquidated in the 1930's were rehabilitated, 
while the opponents of Stalin generally were not. In 
the former category were such men as Kossior, Postyshev, 
Chubar, Eikhe and Rudzutak, all old Bolsheviks and 
members of Stalin’s Politbureau. Among those con- 
nected in any way with the opposition to Stalin, only 
Antonoy-Ovseenko (who repented and became ambas- 
sador to Republican Spain before his final fall) has 
been rehabilitated; the other prominent old Bolsheviks 
who were involved in the oppositional struggle against 
Stalin and were liquidated in the Great Purge have not 
been. 

Strictly speaking, some of the defendants in the Mos- 
cow Trials, that epitome of Stalinist justice, should not 
be candidates for posthumous rehabilitation. Sokolnikoy 
and Radek were only sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and Rakovski to twenty years; and there never 
was any announcement of their deaths in prison, or of 
their release in conformity with the norms of “‘socialist 
legality.” The principal accused in the trials—Trotsky 
(condemned in absentia), Kamenev, Zinoviev, Pyatakov, 
Bukharin, and Rykov—were charged, among other 
crimes, with preparing to remove not only Kossior and 
Postyshev, now rehabilitated, but also Molotov and 
Kaganovich, now in disgrace. It is obviously no use 
trying to anticipate history: the large and small Soviet 
encyclopedias now both contain biographies of Kossior 
and Postyshev, but the former entries on Molotov and 
Kaganovich have been eliminated. 

Even Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and other old 
Oppositionists are no longer represented as foreign 
agents, although references still abound to their “‘anti- 
party and anti-Soviet activity.” The suppression of their 
role in Soviet history has become less conspicuous, and 
the historical falsification of their actions is now more 
discreet. Such falsifications are obviously more difficult 
to construct now than before, and as a result fantastic 


somersaults have been performed in Soviet historiog- 
raphy.1® 

Gradually, some hitherto suppressed documentary 
materials have been allowed to come to light, and even 
though these have often been emasculated, the necessity 
has arisen to reconcile the new-old facts with Stalinist 
falsifications which were still being preserved. In 1957, 
when John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the World was 
republished in the USSR after 27 years of suppression, 
a new preface to the edition explained away Trotsky’s 
role in the revolution as resulting from “the inexorable 
logic of historical events (which) sometimes forced the 
representatives of the capitulating line to talk and act 
against their own convictions.” 2° Again, in the newly 
republished memoirs of some of the old Bolsheviks, 
references to the unrehabilitated leaders have sometimes 
been deleted, or passages of the original texts have even 
been rewritten so as to make these leaders appear in 
an unsympathetic light.?* 


RECENTLY A MORE sympathetic treatment of such 
figures has occasionally been permitted. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in a novel by E. Kazakevich, Zinoviev appears 
as a complicated personality who “felt towards Lenin 
a tender affection, almost a feminine love, at the same 
time disinterested and calculating.” 2? On the other 
hand, an earlier attempt by E. N. Burdzhalov (in 
V oprosy istorii, April 1956) to present a more truthful 
account of the position of Kamenev and Stalin before 
Lenin’s “April Theses” ended in Burdzhalov’s dismissal 
and a shake-up of the editorial board of Voprosy istorii. 

The official version of the role of the unrehabilitated 
personalities in the events leading to the Bolshevik 
seizure of power has changed since 1956, but only 
slightly. Both the first and second editions of the new 
CPSU history, for instance, point out that Kamenev 


™.Cf. the author's articles: “ ‘The Ministry of Truth’ without 
‘Big Brother’,’ The World Today, July 1954, pp. 300-09, and 
“histoire du P. C. de l'USSR,” Le Contrat Social, Jan. 1960, 
pp. 33-38. Also Alexander Dallin, ‘Recent Soviet Histori- 
ography,” in Russia under Khrushchev, Edit. by Abraham 
Brumberg, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1962, pp. 470-88, and 
Merle Fainsod, “Soviet Russian Historians,’ in Encounter, 
March 1962. 

*® Describing the production of the film, “October Days,” 
based on Reed’s book, A. Vlasov and A. Mlodik reveal that 
“when the work emerged from the preparatory period, diffi- 
culties began to arise at almost every step.” (Neva, No. 1, 
1959, p. 205.) 

* Cf. S. V. Utechin, ‘New Publications on Party History,” 
and J. Meijer, “The Civil War in Russia: Sources,” in Soviet 
Survey, No. 20, 1957, pp. 5-11 and No. 30, 1959 pp. 71-6. 


* Oktiabr, No. 4, 1961, pp. 8-63. 


took a “semi-Menshevik position’; that Rykov sup- 
ported him and argued that “there are no objective 
conditions in Russia for a socialist revolution’; and that 
the policy of Trotsky was “‘adventurist and disastrous for 
the revolution.”? There are some differences between 
these two editions of the party history, but these mainly 
concern the role of Stalin and not those of the disgraced 
leaders. The second edition is incomparably more criti- 
cal of Stalin and misses no chance to find him at fault. 
On the other hand, while both editions describe the 
unrehabilitated Bolsheviks in less demonic terms than 
were employed in the Stalinist Short Course, they both 
—despite minor changes in the second edition—preserve 
in all essentials the previous falsifications concerning the 
oppositionists. 

Thus, although the second edition in one place drops 
a sentence from the first edition to the effect that 
Kamenev’s position in 1917 “‘was a continuation of his 
previous opportunistic line,” it repeats elsewhere that 
his (and Zinoviev’s) “betrayal was a direct consequence 
of their opportunistic vacillations.”” Similarly, Trotsky’s 
role in the revolution and the Civil War is still sys- 
tematically suppressed or distorted: the November in- 
surrection was not directed by him; the Red Army was 
created without him; and on every occasion he pursued 
a pernicious policy. 

As a sort of poetic justice, the blackening of Trotsky 
is coupled in the second edition of the party history with 
a similar though not as elaborate effort to blacken Stalin. 
The latter is now represented as sharing Kamenev’s 
political position before April 1917, opposing Lenin on 
the issue of the exclusion of Kamenev and Zinoviev 
before the Bolshevik seizure of power, and “‘vacillating”’ 
during the Brest-Litovsk negotiations. Even where the 
narrative refers to the struggle with the opposition, for 
which Stalin had been praised to the hilt in the first 
edition, his name is now discreetly dropped in most 
places (as are those of Molotov and Kaganovich) and 
replaced by the anonymous term “‘party workers.” 

The present line on the rehabilitation of the opposi- 
tionists is defined in a Central Committee resolution 
made public by TASS on February 1, 1963, criticizing 
the work of the journal Voprosy istorii KPSS (Problems 
of History of the CPSU). This resolution is reminiscent 
of the one issued by the Central Committee five years 
ago regarding the magazine Voprosy istorii after the 
Burdzhalov affair. The 1963 resolution states: 

The journal should fight for the liquidation of the 


harmful consequences of the cult of Stalin in party history 
and for the complete overcoming of subjectivism, dog- 


2 Istoriia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza, Mos- 
cow, 1959; 2nd edition, 1962. 
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matism and the mistaken historical methods connected 
with them. The journal is also duty-bound to oppose 
resolutely and implacably any attempts to undermine the 
foundations of Marxist-Leninist theory under the guise 
of the struggle against the personality cult, and all attempts 
to rehabilitate the anti-Marxist opinions and trends which 
were routed by the party. 

In the light of this declaration, it is not surprising 
that neither the first nor second edition of the new 
party history says a word about the Moscow Trials 
despite the logical implications of the revelations made 
at the 20th and the 22nd Congresses and of all the 
rehabilitations which have been authorized so far. In 
the second edition, the prelude to these trials, the 
murder of Kirov, is no longer connected by implication 
with the activity of the opposition, as it was in the first 
edition, but the new edition makes no attempt at 
further clarification, merely quoting Khrushchev’s re- 
mark in his “‘secret speech” of seven years ago that the 
circumstances of the murder “are still being inves- 
tigated.” 25 


IN THE MEANWHILE, one particular rehabilitation, 
more than any other, has implicitly put in doubt the 
legal foundation of the Moscow Trials. This was the 
rehabilitation of the former First Secretary of the Uzbek 
Communist Party, Akmal Ikramov, one of the accused 
in the Bukharin-Rykov trial. The Small Soviet En- 
cyclopedia gives the date of his death as March 13, 1938, 
the last day of the trial. Like all the other defendants, 
Ikramov confessed to all the crimes of which he was 
accused. In his concluding speech for the prosecution, 
Vishinsky charged Bukharin with having established 
contact with the British intelligence service through 
Ikramov, who testified to that effect during the trial.?¢ 

Ikramov’s rehabilitation was announced by Nuritdin 
Mukhitdinov, then a member of the party Presidium, 
in a speech at Tashkent in September 1957.27 Obviously 
this invalidated the whole case; yet no rehabilitations 
of the others accused in the Moscow Trials have fol- 
lowed. Only in a private conversation has Mikoyan 
come close to admitting that the trials were frame-ups. 
Asked by Mr. Louis Fischer whether he really believed 
that Bukharin had been a wrecker and a spy, Mikoyan 
answered: ‘‘No, I don’t.” 28 


** Istoriia .. ., p. 463. 
., 2nd edition, p. 486. 


* Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti- 
Soviet “Bloc of Rightists and Trotskyites,’ Moscow, 1938, pp. 
339-56, 625, 754-58. 

*™ Pravda vostoka, December 28, 1957. 

*® Russia Revisited, London, 1957, p. 64. 
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Not many do, and even though Bukharin and Co. te- 
main unrehabilitated in the Soviet Union, neutral refer- 
ences to them had appeared in the writings of Polish 
and Italian Communists even before the 22nd CPSU 
Congress.?° The Congress, it will be recalled, adopted 
a proposal by Khrushchev to erect in Moscow a memorial 
“to commemorate notable party and state officials who 
became victims of unjustified repressions during the 
period of personality cult.” °° But despite the moving 
display of dialectical spiritualism by Madame D. A. 
Lazurkina during the Congress proceedings,*1 nothing 
more has been heard of this proposal, and it will per- 
haps share the fate of the pantheon that was to have 
been erected after the 20th Congress. 


Following the 22nd Congress, Trotsky’s widow, the 
late Natalia Sedova-Trotsky, appealed to the CPSU 
Central Committee for a revision of the Moscow Trials 
and the rehabilitation of her husband, but her plea re- 
mained unanswered. On the other hand, the Yugoslav 
newspaper Polityka (October 16, 1962) reported—from 
“usually reliable sources” in Moscow—the judicial re- 
habilitation of Bukharin and other members of the Right 
Opposition, including Rykov and Tomsky. The same 
story was later reported by Western news agencies and 
by The Times (London), but there has been no official 
confirmation of it. Whatever the truth may be, it is 
unlikely that any legal rehabilitation of the Right Op- 
positionists will soon be followed by their political 
rehabilitation. 


As for Trotsky and the Left Oppositionists, the 
chances of such action remain even more remote. Para- 
doxically, the reasons for this may now be no less of 
an external than an internal nature. In the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, both sides strenuously try to prove the doctrinal 
legitimacy of their respective positions: Soviet charges 
of “ultraleftism,” ‘‘adventurism,” and ‘“Trotskyism”’ 
hurled against Mao are indignantly rejected by the 


* Oskar Lange, Ekonomia polityczna, Warsaw, 1959, Vol. I, 
pp. 78 and 259; Aldo Zanardo in Studi Gramsciani, Editori 
Riuniti, Rome, 1958; Jadwiga Siekierska, Kartki z przeszlosci 
(Pages from the Past), Warsaw, 1960, pp. 89, 90, 116, 169; 
Ginter Heidorn, Monopole-Presse-Krieg, (East) Berlin, 1960, 
p. 342. 

* Izvestia, October 30, 1961. 


“Speaking in support of a resolution to remove Stalin’s 
remains from the Red Square mausoleum, Madame Lazurkina 
said that “Ilich’” (Lenin) had appeared to her the night before 
and told her “it is unpleasant for me to lie side by side with 
Stalin, who brought so much harm to the party.” (Pravda, 
October 31, 1961.) A party member since 1902, Madame 
Lazurkina had worked with Lenin, suffered many years of 
imprisonment and exile under Stalin after 1937, and finally 
gained rehabilitation in 1956. 


Chinese, who counter by accusing Khrushchev of rightist 
deviation. In the present state of the conflict, so long 
as there is no final split, Khrushchev (who himself 
ousted Malenkov as Premier on charges of Bukharinism) 
is not likely to deprive himself of a doctrinal weapon 
by rehabilitating Trotsky or to provide Mao with such a 
weapon by politically rehabilitating Bukharin. 

In the present state of polycentric disarray in the 
Communist world, however, the lines of distinction 
between the ‘‘rehabilitated’” and “unrehabilitated” tend 
to become blurred anyway, and the confusion has been 
compounded by the peculiar ambivalence of Soviet 
official ‘‘rehabilitations.” It is not surprising, then, that 
the Italian Communists, who must find it difficult to 
follow faithfully all the nuances of these rehabilitations, 
have gone beyond them. After the 22nd Congress, 
Nuova Generazione, the organ of the Italian Com- 
munist youth league, began clamoring for the rehabilita- 
tion of the old Bolsheviks, and the main party organ 
l’'Unita has even gone so far as to publish Trotsky’s 
photograph and advertisements of his books, and to 
state that the “revelations of the 20th and 22nd Con- 
gresses have dismantled, bit by bit, the whole construc- 
tion’”’ of the Moscow Trials.*? 

The truth of the matter is that rehabilitations have 
little to do with logical consistency; they are dictated 
by the political needs of the Soviet leadership. When- 
ever destalinization has threatened to get out of hand to 
the point of threatening the legitimacy of his rule and 
undermining political controls, Khrushchev has hastened 
to emphasize that Stalin was after all a Marxist, that he 
was right in his struggle against the Opposition and de- 
serves credit for it in spite of his mistakes and abuses 
of power. Khrushchev made this point in 1956, and 
he made it again just recently in his censorious speech 
to Soviet writers and artists (Pravda, March 10, 1963): 


The party’s struggle against the Opposition was led by 
Stalin. . . . Stalin’s authority rose particularly high in the 
period of the struggle . . . against such anti-Leninist trends 
and oppositional groups in the party as the Trotskyists, 
Zinovievists, right opportunists, and bourgeois nationalists. 
... We still believe that Stalin was devoted to communism, 
that he was a Marxist; this cannot and should not be 
denied. . . . At Stalin’s funeral many people including 
myself, had tears in their eyes. These were sincere tears. 


Military Rehabilitations 


The first indication of the rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
army victims came in the January and February 1956 
numbers of Voprosy istorii, which honorably mentioned 


* Giuseppe Boffa in Unita, January 30, 1962. 


Marshals A. I. Yegorov and V. K. Blyukher, and some 
other military figures. Subsequently other army com- 
manders were rehabilitated, the most interesting case 
being that of Marshal Tukhachevsky and his fellow 
victims. 

Tukhachevsky’s name first reappeared (in parenthe- 
ses) in an article by L. M. Spirin in Voprosy istorii 
(No. 6, 1956, p. 18). Shortly afterwards an article 
in Kommunist (No. 12, 1956, p. 70) charged him with 
“bad organization” of the 1920 offensive against War- 
saw. This clearly suggested that his rehabilitation was 
encountering difficulties, probably because it not only 
involved the Army’s prestige but also implied a revision 
of one of the celebrated Moscow Trials, opening up 
questions of personal complicity in the trial proceed- 
ings.°° Whatever the reasons, the rehabilitation did 
not proceed along a straight course. 


Tukhachevsky was first positively praised in Komso- 
molskaia pravda (August 23, 1957). Of all his military 
exploits the journal chose to extol him for his “heroic 
deeds accomplished for the glory of the Soviet mother- 
land, the Soviet people, and the party of Lenin” in 
suppressing the 1921 workers’ uprising in Kronstadt. 
At about the same time the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
came out with a reference to him (Vol. 50, p. 260) 
as a ‘great military leader,” and somewhat later Voprosy 
istorit (No. 4, 1958, p. 34) characterized him as a 
“gifted military commander.” The process culminated 
with the inclusion of a biographical note on Tukha- 
chevsky in Vol. 51 (p. 209) of the same encyclopedia. 
But while it fulsomely praised him, the note said 
nothing about the circumstances of his death in 1937, 
when he was executed for allegedly plotting the dis- 
memberment of the USSR in favor of Germany and 
Japan. The only public reference to these circumstances 
was a statement by Alexei Surkov, then secretary of the 
Soviet Writers’ Union, in an interview given to the 
Yugoslav newspaper Mladost (October 2, 1957), that 
“Marshal Tukhachevsky was killed because of the 
intrigues of the Gestapo.” 

Some of Tukhachevsky’s codefendants also were re- 
habilitated. R. P. Eideman reappeared in Vol. 47 of 
the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. V. K. Putna was tes- 
urrected in Sovetskaia Litva (February 22, 1958), which 
hailed him as a “‘distinguished son of the Lithuanian 


* Tt is not certain whether a trial was actually held or the 
military court simply signed the verdict. In his speech to the 
18th Party Congress in 1939, Voroshilov referred to ‘‘vile 
traitors like the Tukhachevskys, Yegorovs and Orlovs.” And 
Khrushchev described Yakir as “riffraff (who) wanted to let 
in the German fascists” (Bélshovik Ukrainy, No. 6, 1938). 
Both quoted by Lazar Pistrak, op. cit., pp. 151-52. 
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people.” Marshal Bagramian, writing in Kommunist 
(No. 2, 1958, p. 37), restored to the roll of honor 
the names of two more defendants in the Tukhachevsky 
trial, I. P. Uborevich and I. E. Yakir. 

However, the rehabilitations of Tukhachevsky and his 
colleagues proved insecure. A later article by Bagramian 
marking the 40th anniversary of the Red Army omitted 
any mention of Tukhachevsky. The omission, moreover, 
was probably not fortuitous as the new party history, 
which appeared afterwards, also left out Tukhachevsky’s 
name altogether. It was Voroshilov whose name was 
mentioned in connection with the suppression of the 
Kronstadt revolt; and the names of Uborevich and 
Yakir also were missing from the list of military heroes 
of the Civil War (p. 280). Thus Tukhachevsky and 
his fellow defendants were again “dehabilitated.” 


BUT THEN THE GHOSTS returned once more. Vol. 
IV of The History of the Civil War, published at the end 
of 1959 by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, described 
Yakir as a “famous military commander’ and listed 
Tukhachevsky among the “military specialists, generals 
and officers of the old (Tsarist) army (who) showed 
their devotion to the fatherland and to the people on 
the battlefields of the Civil War.’ This was a somewhat 
backhanded compliment to Tukhachevsky since it 
pointed to his wrong “‘social origin.” Then, in 1961, 
on the 40th anniversary of Kronstadt, Marshal 
Voroshilov himself published an article recalling the 
events of the uprising and acknowledging Tukha- 
chevsky’s role in them. He also glorified Putna as a 
“splendid military leader.’’34 

But it was the 22nd Congress that imparted real 
impetus to further action concerning both the “‘re- 
habilitated’” and “‘re-rehabilitated’”’ army commanders. 
During the Congress, Polyansky attacked Voroshilov, 
accusing him of complicity in the 1937 military purge. 
He charged that Voroshilov, who had been Defense 
Commissar at the time, was afraid that his complicity 
in the purge would be discovered and for this reason 
had taken sides with the “anti-party group” in 1957. 

Shelepin and Khrushchev also were vociferous in 
lamenting the fate of Stalin’s military victims. In his 
concluding speech to the Congress, Khrushchev said: 


When we ... received a report that neither Tukhachevsky 
nor Yakir nor Uborevich had been guilty of any crime 
against the party and the state, we asked Molotov, Kagano- 
vich, and Voroshilov: 

“Are you for rehabilitating them?” 

“Yes, we are for it,” they answered. 


* Oktiabr, No. 3, 1961, pp. 142-56. 
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“But it was you who executed these people,” we told 
them indignantly. 
“When were you acting according to your conscience, 
then or now?”* 


Khrushchev professed particular indignation at the 
execution of Yakir—whom he had called ‘‘riffraff’’ in 
1938, but now described as a ‘Bolshevik of crystal 
purity’—and mentioned a meeting with Yakir’s son 
in 1961. He also took up the Tukhachevsky case; but 
instead of drawing upon the Soviet archives, he referred 
to an “interesting story’? which had ‘“‘flashed through 
the foreign press” about the Gestapo having provided 
Stalin with false documents on Tukhachevsky.** The 
former course would have indicated a real concern for 
the rehabilitation of the wronged army officers and not 
just an intent to manipulate the case politically. 


The 22nd Congress was followed by a spate of articles 
in the Soviet press about the rehabilitated military 
leaders.**7 All these articles followed the by now 
standard theme about “‘slander’ and ‘‘unjustified re- 
pression.”” It was admitted that Gamarnik shot himself 
because he “could not suffer the tragic end of many 
loyal sons of our party, nor tolerate the mass repressions 
produced by the personality cult” (Krasnaia zvezda, 
April 13, 1962). And the new edition of the party 
history this time included the names of Tukhachevsky, 
Yakir, and Uborevich (pp. 293, 539). While there still 
have been no direct references whatever to the trial of 
Tukhachevsky, Pravda, on his recent 70th birth anniver- 
sary (February 16, 1963), published an article in which 
it admitted that he was shot. It also exonerated him 
on the score of his previously-emphasized defective 
“social origin’’ by pointing out that he was the son of a 
peasant woman and a poor landlord from a neighboring 
village. Shortly before this, Tukhachevsky’s daughter 
and three sisters attended a special memorial gathering 
in his honor at the Frunze Military Academy in Moscow 
(reported in Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], February 1, 
1963). And it may be noted that both Tukhachevsky 


** Pravda, October 29, 1961. 


*Gomulka elaborated this story in greater detail at the 
Ninth Plenum of the Polish party Central Committee (Trybuna 
ludu, Nov. 22, 1961). 

“E.g., Krasnaia zvezda published articles on Alksnis (Jan. 
27, 1962), Kutyakov (March 4), Tukhachevsky (March 24), 
Kork (April 5), Gamarnik (April 13), Eideman (May 10), 
and Prinakov (May 16); Izvestia, on Tukhachevsky (Dec. 27, 
1961), Yakir (Feb. 6, 1962), and Blyukher (May 11, 1962); 
Ogonyok, on Uborevich (No. 52, 1961, p. 26). Also published 
in 1962 were: a pamphlet on Blyucher by V. Dushenkin, O¢ 
soldata do marshala; a book about the rehabilitated military 
leaders, Polkovodtsy grazhanskoi voiny; and a book containing 
their memoirs. 


From Explanations to Prevarications 


. . . for) Wrestling with an Uneasy Conscience 


From Khrushchev's ‘‘Secret Speech" at the 20th 
CPSU Congress, February 25, 1956: 


Some comrades may ask us: Where were the 
members of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee? Why did they not assert themselves 
against the cult of the individual in time? And why 
is this being done only now? 

First of all we have to consider the fact that the 
members of the Political Bureau viewed these 
matters in a different way at different times. Initially, 
many of them backed Stalin actively because Stalin 
was one of the strongest Marxists and his logic, his 
strength and his will greatly influenced the cadres 
and party work. 

It is known that Stalin, after Lenin’s death, 
especially during the first years, actively fought for 
Leninism against the enemies of Leninist theory and 
against those who deviated. . » . This fight was 
indispensable. Later, however, Stalin, abusing his 
power more and more, began to fight eminent party 
and government leaders and to use _ terroristic 
methods against honest Soviet people. . . . Attempts 
to oppose groundless suspicions and charges resulted 
in the opponent falling victim of the repression. ... 

In the situation which then prevailed I often 
talked with Nikolai Alexandrovich Bulganin; once 
when we two were traveling in a car, he said, “It 
has happened sometimes that a man goes to Stalin 
on his invitation as a friend. And when he sits with 
Stalin, he does not know where he will be sent 
next, home or to jail.” 

It is clear that such conditions put every member 
of the Political Bureau in a very difficult situation. 
. . . Possessing unlimited power, Stalin indulged in 
great willfulness and choked a person morally and 
physically. A situation was created where one could 
mot express one’s own will, 


From the CPSU Central Committee Resolution, 
June 30, 1956: 


One might ask why, then, did these people [i.e., 
the “Leninist core of the Central Committee”} not 
take an open stand against Stalin and remove him 
from leadership? This could not be done under the 
circumstances which had developed. The facts show 
clearly that Stalin was guilty of many lawless deeds, 
committed particularly in the later period of his 
life. However, at the same time, we should not 


forget that the Soviet people knew Stalin as a person 
who always acted in the defense of the USSR... . 
Any action against him under these conditions would 
not have been understood by the people. It is no 
way a question of lack of personal courage. It is 
obvious that if anyone in this situation had acted 
against Stalin he would not have received support 
from the people. ... 

One should also bear in mind that many facts 
about wrong actions of Stalin, especially in the 
sphere of the violation of Soviet law, became known 
only during recent times—after the death of Stalin, 
mainly in connection with the exposure of the 
Beria gang and the establishment of party control 
over the organs of state security. 


From Khrushchev's speech at the 22nd CPSU 
Congress, October 27, 1961: 


You can imagine how difficult it was to solve 
these questions [of Stalinist repressions} when the 
Presidium of the Central Committee included people 
who had themselves been guilty of abuses of power. 
. .. They stubbornly resisted all measures aimed at 
exposing the cult of the individual. 


From Khrushchev's speech on March 8, 1963: 


The question is often raised now as to why the 
violations of legality and the abuse of power were 
not revealed and stopped during Stalin’s life, and 
whether it was not possible to do it at that time... . 
It is asked whether the leading party cadres did not 
know about the arrests of people at that time. Yes, 
they did. But did they know that completely in- 
nocent people were being arrested? No, they did 
not know that. They trusted Stalin and they did 
not even admit the thought that repressions could 
be applied to honest people devoted to our cause.... 

When Stalin was being buried, many people, 
including myself, had tears in their eyes. They were 
sincere tears. Although we knew about some of 
Stalin’s personal shortcomings, we trusted him... . 

We learned of Stalin’s abuse of power and the 
instances of arbitrariness which he committed only 
after his death and the exposure of Beria, that rabid 
enemy of the party and the people, spy and vile 
provocateur. 


(All Italics added). 
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and Marshal Blyucher are being accorded philatelistic 
rehabilitation through the issuance of postage stamps 
bearing their pictures. 


Ghosts from the Ukraine 


Rehabilitations have been no less selective and tortu- 
ous in other spheres. The case of Mykola Skrypnyk is 
particularly interesting among the rehabilitations of 
leaders previously condemned for ‘‘nationalist devia- 
tion.” It provides a good illustration of the extreme 
sensitivity of this question in the Soviet multi-national 
state. And in this as in other spheres, rehabilitations 
cannot but have symbolic political significance because 
of their bearing upon national aspirations and the 
expectations engendered by them. 

In the Ukraine the connection between the purges 
and the national problem was perhaps more striking 
than anywhere else. The flower of the Ukrainian 1n- 
telligentsia perished in the 1930's as a result of the 
drive against ‘bourgeois nationalism.’’** The rehabilita- 
tion of the victims began timidly in 1956, but then it 
proceeded apace. However, the rehabilitation of 
Skrypnyk, who became a symbol of ‘‘nationalist devia- 
tion,” encountered particular difficulties and has been 
implemented only reluctantly. 

The first steps were taken after the 20th Congress. 
An article in Voprosy istorii (No. 3, 1956) declared: 


As far as we can see there is not even a trace of nationalist 
deviationism in what M. O. Skrypnyk said. The chance 
erroneous remarks concerning the national problem which 
Skrypnyk made several years later cannot be the basis 
for slandering an old functionary of the Bolshevik Party 
and the Ukrainian government. 


But the struggle for Skrypnyk’s rehabilitation was 
curbed in 1958, with a renewed stress on his ‘“‘serious 
nationalist errors.’’ For example, in an article hailing 
the 40th anniversary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, 
Radyanska Ukraina (June 4, 1958) reverted to a familiar 
tune in stating that “in the early 1930’s the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine exposed and condemned the 
nationalist errors of Skrypnyk.” Whereas for a time 
there had been references to Skrypnyk as a historian of 
the Communist movement and a victim of the “per- 
sonality cult,” now again no positive references to him 
could appear.?? 


* Cf. Yuryj Lavrynenko, Rozstriliane vidrozhdeniia, Biblio- 
teka ‘“‘Kultury,” Paris, 1959, and G.S.N. Luckyj, Literary 
Politics in the Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1934, New York, 1956. 

* On the rehabilitation of Skrypnyk, cf. Panas Fedenko, 
“Mykola Skrypnik: His National Policy, Conviction, and 
Rehabilitation,” in Ukrainian Review, Munich, No. 5, 1957. 
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However, his rehabilitation was only suspended. The 
history of the Ukrainian party, published in 1961, 
mentioned him as a former member of the Politbureau,*° 
although it maintained a careful silence about his role 
and eventual suicide. Then, after the 22nd Congress, 
his rehabilitation again gained momentum. On January 
25, 1962, the 90th anniversary of his birth, Pravda and 
Izvestia, as well as Radyanska Ukraina, published lauda- 
tory articles hailing him as one of Lenin’s old com- 
panions. “Stalin linked Skrypnik with the so-called 
national deviationists and exaggerated his mistakes,” 
declared Pravda. And Izvestia explained to the public 
that “deeply insulted by the unjust accusations against 
him, Skrypnyk committed suicide in a moment of mental 
weakness.’’*! 


But it is not only Skrypnyk who rides again after the 
22nd Congress. There has since been a new series of 
“birthday rehabilitations’’ as a result of which P. P. 
Postyshev, Skrypnik’s persecutor, who tried “to sear 
with a red hot iron’’ the manifestations of “Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalism,” is galloping along with the 
adherent of the “Ukrainian road to socialism.” On 
his 75th birth anniversary, Pravda (September 18, 
1962) recalled Postyshev’s merits, and a special gather- 
ing was held at the Museum of the Revolution to 
commemorate his memory.‘? Referring to Khrushchev’s 
(still unpublished) 20th Congress speech, Pravda wrote 
that Postyshev had “boldly and directly opposed the 
groundless repressions employed against honest people 
and the crude violations of Soviet legality,’ and that as 
a result he had, like so many others, “perished tragically 
during the period of the personality cult of Stalin.” 

Postyshev was evidently one of the “Leninist core’ 
of old Stalinists, referred to by Khrushchev, who did 
dare to oppose Stalin’s bid for total power.*? Khrush- 
chev’s own role in those years can be established only if 
that supreme historical witness, Alexander Poskrebysh- 
chev, Stalin’s own personal secretary, who was long 
ago presumed dead but is now reported to be writing 


“ Ocherki Istorii Komunisticheskoi Partii Ukrainy, Kiev, 
1961, p. 389. 


" Pravda's original report of Skrypnyk’s death (July 8, 1933) 
stated that he ‘‘committed a series of political errors, and upon 
realizing this he could not find the courage to overcome them 
in a Bolshevik manner and thus resorted to the act of suicide.” 
Quoted in Hryhory Kostiuk, Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine: A 
Study in the Decade of Mass Terror (1929-39), New York, 
1960, p. 64. 

“Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 6, 1962, pp. 228-29. 

“Cf. Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York, 1959, pp. 413-14; also, Kostiuk, op. cit., 
pp. 114-22. The latter also gives some details on Khrushchev’s 
Ukrainian career after Postyshev’s fall. 


his memoirs in Moscow,‘ should be permitted to tell 
the truth instead of merely providing a whitewashing 
“self-rehabilitation’’ for Khrushchev. 


Method in the Madness 


It has been said that Communists do not believe in 
the after-life but do believe in posthumous rehabilitation. 
The Hungarian revolution dampened that belief for a 
while, but as can be seen, it certainly did not extinguish 
it. Only recently, the Bulgarian Communists gave a 
supreme demonstration of the faith by conferring the 
title of ‘Hero of Socialist Labor’ on Kostov. 

The Soviet Union has on occasion even contrived to 
extract “surplus value” from the labor of rehabilitated 
heroes. Pravda’s article on the 90th birth anniversary 
of Chicherin serves as a case in a point. It appeared 
on December 5, 1962, at the height of the acrimonious 
Sino-Soviet debate, when Khrushchev was being accused 
by Mao of having perpetrated ‘‘another Munich” in 
Cuba. The article recalled at length the history of the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations, “‘treacherously wrecked by 
Trotsky,” and emphasized the praiseworthy action of 
Chicherin in reaching a compromise which ‘‘was dictated 
by the necessity of life’’ and ‘‘permitted our country to 
preserve the gains of the revolution and gather strength 
for further struggle against the enemies of the Soviet 
power.” A week later, the same “birthday rehabilita- 
tion” argument was used almost literally by Khrushchev 
in his major post-Cuban foreign policy speech.*® 

Rehabilitations thus have their uses, but so have ‘‘de- 
habilitations.” The 20th anniversary of the battle of 
Stalingrad provided a fresh occasion for ‘‘dispelling the 
myth about the allegedly decisive role of Stalin in 
planning and leading the operations in the region of 
Volgograd’’*® and for stressing instead Khrushchev’s 
tole as architect of the Stalingrad victory.47 Likewise, 
both Bulganin and Kirichenko, whose efforts during the 
war had been praised in the first edition of the new 
party history (p. 526), disappeared from the honor 
roll in the second edition (p. 544), after their demotion. 

If the history of Soviet rehabilitations has not always 
shown complete consistency, the Stalinist logic has cer- 


* Jacques Tatu, in Le Monde, December 28, 1962. 

“’ Pravda, December 13, 1962, p. 3. 

““Tbid., January 27, 1963. The revision of Stalin’s role in 
the war began long before. Cf. article by D. M. Kukin in 
Voprosy istorit, No. 10, 1961. 

“ Praising Khrushchev in a long article in Pravda (Jan. 30, 
1963), Marshal Chuikov managed not to use the name of the 
town at all, but he referred to “Stalingrad’’ in an interview 
which he gave to the Italian newspaper /’Unita (Feb. 3, 1963). 


tainly been consistently applied to ‘‘dehabilitations.” 
Ever since subscribers to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
were instructed to replace the article on Beria by one 
on the Bering Straits (using ‘‘scissors or a razor blade’), 
all the political figures who fell by the wayside have 
been systematically eliminated from official works. 

In both cases there is method in the folly, and it can 
perhaps be understood only in the context of what, for 
lack of a better term, may be called “political anthropol- 
ogy’—that is, by concentrating on the function of 
symbols in a political system. Like the confessions in 
the Moscow Trials, Soviet rehabilitations are political 
instruments and can be regarded as genuine only in the 
world of Alice in Wonderland. But it is of course better 
to have to deal with rehabilitations, even if they are 
selective and ritual, rather than with false confessions. 

The complicity of Stalin’s collaborators and their need 
to protect their legitimacy underlie the erratic character 
of the rehabilitation process. After Stalin, new func- 
tional myths have been synthetically created for the 
political purposes of the day, and they are faithfully 
reflected in Khrushchevian historiography. 

Rehabilitations in the USSR do not restore what is 
essential in the Western notion of rehabilitation: the 
right to draw conclusions from the moral wrong done 
the victim by the state, They are a pragmatic affair in 
which truth is a matter of convenience and innocence 
or guilt a utilitarian consideration. At the same time, 
as some names find their way into print, others dis- 
appear. Admittedly the proportion changes, but it is 
still a question of some persons being “rehabilitated” 
while others are demoted. 

This ambivalent tendency is now contained within 
certain limits, but if the accused principals in the 
Moscow Trials are ever to be rehabilitated, it may safely 
be predicted that the operation will be carried out in 
the same peculiar chiaroscuro manner in which some of 
Stalin’s victims, who are still disapproved of by the 
present leadership, have been accorded a grudging, 
qualified rehabilitation. Should such a decision be taken, 
it will certainly be implemented in such a way as to 
emasculate the moral or political implications of the 
act. It is also important to note that rehabilitation has 
not been extended to non-Communist victims of Stalin. 

Yet even within their narrow framework, rehabilita- 
tions do create difficult problems for Soviet histori- 
ography and set in motion a chain-reaction of more and 
more complex falsifications. 

One way to clear up this intricate maze would be to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

This, however, as Eliza Doolittle would have said, 
is not likely. 
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Russia and China: Perennial Conflict 


THE LONG AND increasingly sharp Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute represents the West's latest failure to communicate 
with China through a constructive understanding of 
her political, social, and economic institutions. Through 
19th-century American missionaries or 20th-century 
liberals or Marxists, the West has had a tremendous 
impact on China, contributing to the rapid deterioration 
of her traditional values and the breakdown of her 
traditional institutions. The West failed, however, to 
construct or transplant new values and imstitutions that 
might provide an efficient bridge to modernity (a task 
that we are attempting in many areas today). Invariably 
China, acting under the imperatives of her own autono- 
mously evolved society, has developed institutions and 
attitudes that have at best dismayed and at worst 
endangered the West. 

The Soviet experience in China gives us the op- 
portunity to examine in a few specific instances the 
failure of the West to perceive the fundamental impera- 
tives of China’s modern history. Stalin (and Khrushchev, 
too) confronted the problem of all Westerners in their 
contacts with China: how to perceive, and manipulate, 
a socio-cultural system significantly different from their 
own and in a process of change outside their control. 

Stalin’s dilemma can be illustrated by three examples: 
(1) his insistence, in the years 1924-27, on an urban- 
based, proletariat-led revolution in China, which almost 
led to the destruction of the Chinese Communist Party; 
(2) his support of Chiang Kai-shek and the United 
Front policy, which led him to misjudge seriously the 
actual and potential power of the Chinese Communists 
during and after World War II; (3) his apparent 
assumption, after 1949, that he could reestablish Russia’s 
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preeminence of power and influence in her traditional 
Far Eastern sphere of interest, Manchuria and the 
Liaotung peninsula. 


Stalin and the Chinese Revolution 


In 1924-27 Stalin encouraged the Chinese Com- 
munists, in coalition with the Kuomintang, to conduct 
a revolution based on the Chinese proletariat and aimed 
at the seizure of China’s urban centers, particularly 
those along the coast (Canton and Shanghai) and in 
the Yangtze valley. By the end of 1927 Stalin’s efforts 
had ended in failure. Chiang Kai-shek ordered the 
massacre of Shanghai's largely Communist-organized 
workers in April of that year and turned against the 
Communist—Left-Kuomintang coalition government at 
Wuhan. Finally, the Wuhan government disintegrated. 
The Communists then established a rural soviet enclave 
in the Kiangsi border region, while the party Central 
Committee went into hiding in Shanghai. By 1933 even 
the Central Committee had to join Mao Tse-tung in the 
Kiangsi border region, and the Chinese revolution’s 
contact with its urban base was lost. 

Two factors contributed to Stalin’s policy formula- 
tions in this period: Marxism-Leninism and Russian 
historical experience. The Chinese revolution—any revo- 
lution—had to be based on the urban proletariat led 
by the vanguard Communist Party in alliance with, but 
not dependent upon, the peasantry. This was made 
abundantly clear when Pavel Mif, one of the 
Comintern’s early China experts, urged that the Chinese 


peasants be allowed to form soviets, but failed to insist — 


that urban workers lead them. Stalin accused Mif of 
“underrating the role and significance of the working 
class.’" It was entirely inadmissible to form soviets in 
the countryside without any urban base in the industrial 


centers. While an agrarian revolution would be re- 
quired to complete the revolutionary process, only 
trained proletarian cadres could Jead the agrarian revolu- 
tion. Because the Communists were too few to “per- 
meate this ocean of peasantry,” they would have to rely 
on the Kuomintang (Wuhan) to reach the peasants.’ 

This issue of urban proletarian primacy was at the 
core of the 1927 debate on whether to continue the 
Communist alliance with the Kuomintang at Wuhan. 
The Comintern declared that Wuhan, ‘‘being the govern- 
ment of the Left-Wing Kuomintang, is not yet the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, but 
is on the road to it and will inevitably, in the course 
of the victorious class struggle of the proletariat, . 
develop in the direction of such dictatorship.” * 

The issue of an urban-based revolutionary strategy 
evoked bitter dispute in China in 1927. The Indian 
Communist M. N. Roy, then on a mission to China, 
insisted that the revolution depended upon the develop- 
ment of peasant uprisings, and he advised the Wuhan 
government not to continue its military campaigns to 
gain control of urban centers, but instead to drive for 
the countryside in South China. Borodin, the chief 
Soviet adviser to the KMT, on the other hand, did not 
believe that the Left-Kuomintang could promote an 
agrarian revolution.* Through the Chinese Communist 
leader Ch’en Tu-hsiu, he proposed at the Fifth CCP 
Congress in 1927 the ‘‘Northwestern theory,” according 
to which “the revolution was to retire to the northwest 
provinces where the influence of imperialism was weaker 
and where the revolution could easily concentrate its 
forces for a later attack on the imperialist strongholds.” 4 
Mif interpreted this as implying that at that time the 
revolution could not succeed “in Canton nor in Shanghai 
nor in Tientsin nor in Hankow nor in any of those 
regions where industry was most developed, because 
there imperialism and the Chinese bourgeoisie held the 
stronger positions.’ ° The Congress, obviously bowing 
to a Comintern directive conveyed through Mif, rejected 
Borodin’s ‘‘defeatism.”’ Borodin’s position would, after 
all, have denied the validity of the concept of a pro- 
letarian revolution in China. 

Stalin’s commitment to an urban-based revolution, 
and to the Wuhan government as its vehicle, was so 
firm that he opposed peasant rebellion lest it betray 


* Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in China (Cambridge, 1958), 
p. 105. 


* International Press Correspondence (July 16, 1927), p. 740, 
italics mine. 


° Brandt, 122. 
*Tbid., 123. 
5 Ibid. 


his plans. The KMT army was officered by the landed 
gentry, who not unnaturally feared the loss of their 
land, and Stalin sided with them against the ground 
swell of peasant revolt. As a result, the Chinese Com- 
munists agreed, for instance, to exempt KMT officers’ 
land from confiscation—since this included the land 
of their extended families, it took in a great deal of 
territory. Mao himself, in a cooperatively opportunistic 
move, became the chairman of the All-China Peasants’ 
League, whose express purpose was the protection of the 
property of army officers’ families. 


Influence of Russian Experience 


Stalin’s Marxist-Leninist predilection for a proletarian 
urban-based revolution in China was reinforced by the 
experience of Russia’s October Revolution. The Bol- 
sheviks came to power in Russia through the sudden 
seizure of state power at the bureaucratic center, and 
in the most advanced region, of the country 
the urban metropolises of Petrograd and Moscow. 
Having seized state power, they were able to organize a 
new bureaucracy (for instance, the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Inspectorate in 1919) and a regular army (the Red 
Army), which then spread the revolution, admittedly 
on a wave of peasant revolt, from centers of organized 
power to the countryside. 


i.é., in 


The Bolshevik accession to power came on the heels 
of an almost total breakdown of control inside the 
country. There was no basis, however, for the formation 
of local military and bureaucratic power to rival the ad- 
vancing Bolshevik armies or to hinder the reestablish- 
ment of central bureaucratic control. (This, of course, 
was not true of some of the non-Russian nationality 
areas.) The importance of Petrograd as the key to 
revolutionary success was recognized by the White forces 
as well—witness their concentration on the recapture of 
Petrograd in order to seize state power themselves. This 
made them incapable of cooperating with nationality 
movements which might have given them a territorial 
base for opposing and even preventing the expansion of 
Red power. 

While Petrograd’s key position in the revolutionary 
seizure of power rested primarily on that city’s role as 
the bureaucratic center and the traditional seat of 
legitimate power, it was supported by another factor: 
Petrograd was the center of the most highly developed 
region of the Russian empire. Theodore von Laue has 
pointed to the existence of a “cultural slope’ which had 
its highest point in the northwestern section of the 
Tsarist empire (the Baltic provinces) and thence sloped 
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down toward the east and southeast. ‘‘The cities,” he 
writes, “stood out as minor peaks on this slope” from 
the point of view of literacy. He also finds, on the basis 
of the 1897 census, that the phenomenon of a slope 
repeated itself in other areas as well, for example, in 
the mortality and birth rates. Despite regional varia- 
tions, ‘the general nature of the slope was undeniable.” 
Furthermore, Petrograd and Moscow were the centers 
of the highest penetration of Western influence and of 
the consequent breakdown of traditional cultural values 
—in short, the centers of highest social and psychologi- 
cal dislocation. The significant thing about the Russian 
revolution in this regard is that Bolshevik power 
developed first in the higher reaches of the slope and 
then spread downwards. 

Stalin’s insistence that the Chinese revolution con- 
centrate on the seizure of the cities of the Yangtze 
valley, such as the Wuhan complex (Hankow, Hanyang, 
Wuchang), Nanking, and Shanghai, and later his in- 
sistence on the capture of Peking, must have been 
predicated on an amalgam of Marxist-Leninist theory 
and the practice of the Bolshevik revolution. But he 
completely misunderstood the role of Chinese cities and 
‘the dynamics of Chinese politics and society. On the 
surface, Chinese urban phenomena may have resembled 
those of Russia. Wuhan and Shanghai, for instance, 
were the great centers of industrial and commercial 
complexes, where Western cultural penetration was more 
pronounced than in the countryside. A small but grow- 
ing proletariat had arisen in the factories of these 
cities; cultural dislocation there was intense. Peking 
had been the imperial center and still retained some- 
thing of its traditional aura of legitimacy—indeed, it 
was in order to participate in this legitimacy that various 
warlords made successive attempts to capture Peking. 


The Realities of Chinese Power 


But despite these superficial analogies with Russia, 
the realities of Chinese society—which Stalin failed to 
perceive—were quite different. Centralized state power 
had ceased to exist in China by 1916 or 1917; indeed, a 
good case could be made for its growing ineffectuality 
as early as the middle of the 19th century. Power had 
devolved into the hands of warlords with local eco- 


* Theodore H. von Laue, “Imperial Russia at the Turn of the 
Century: The Cultural Slope and the Revolution from With- 
out,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 3.4:353-367 
(July, 1961). See also Mary C. Wright, “Revolution from 
Without? (A Commentary on ‘Imperial Russia at the Turn 
of the Century: The Cultural Slope and the Revolution from 
Without’),” Ibid., 4.2:247-252 (January, 1962). 
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nomic and political bases. In other words, a regional 
organization of power had superseded a centralized 
bureaucracy. 

This regional power had deep roots in the Chinese 
scene. The last decades of the Manchu Empire had 
seen the granting of more and more power to local 
viceroys at Canton and elsewhere. Even more significant, 
perhaps, was the fact that in China traditional bureau- 
cratic power did not extend down to the village level 
as it did in Russia. The lowest official in the old 
bureaucratic structure was the /s7en (county) magistrate. 
The local gentry intervened between the magistrate and 
the peasants, mediating between the bureaucracy and the 
population at large in the interests of both. In other 
words, real local power in China lay not with the 
bureaucracy but with a highly articulated local group 
whose power derived from both social and economic 
sources. This group consisted of the educated and land- 
owning class in the local communities. The Chinese 
proverb “Heaven is high and the Emperor far away” 
reflects this traditional lack of direct communication 
between the masses and the state bureaucracy. Because 
of this separation, the seizure of urban centers in China 
would not necessarily have allowed the Communists, 
as it did in Russia, to build an administrative structure 
on the ruins of the traditional bureaucracy. 

The eclipse of the effective role of the gentry, par- 
ticularly after the abolition in 1905 of the Confucian 
examination system (which had been the means for 
legitimizing gentry power) made Chinese society even 
more polarized than the Russian. A void was created 
between the tattered remnants of the bureaucracy and 
the peasants, with no formal conduit between the 
countryside and the government or urban centers. This 
was reflected, for instance, in the fact that although 
heavy local taxation continued after the 1911 collapse 
of imperial rule, the proceeds from it were not trans- 
mitted up the bureaucratic ladder but were kept locally 
for the support of the new agrarian power of the war- 
lords and their military units. 


The Japanese found during their war in China that 
the seizure of urban centers did not guarantee control 
of the countryside. Mao understood this point years 
before and consequently began building the foundations 
of Communist control in a section of society that lay 
beneath or outside the traditional bureaucratic structure 
and had lost its former link with the central government 
—the gentry. Stalin, on the other hand, insisted that the 
Chinese Communists seek to control the cities. But 
while in Russia the cities may have been the key to 
power, in China they were not. Chiang Kai-shek made 
the same error. 


The phenomenon of the “cultural slope” observed 
by von Laue in prerevolutionary Russia can also be 
observed in China. The Yangtze valley is agriculturally 
the richest, industrially the most advanced, and intel- 
lectually the most prominent region of the country. 
This was as true of traditional as it is of 20th-century 
China. (The Manchu government had to develop a 
system of provincial quotas for entrance into the bureau- 
cracy lest official posts be monopolized by men from the 
lower-Yangtze and southern provinces.) But the seizure 
of the Yangtze cities would not have given the Chinese 
Communists (who certainly wanted them as much as 
Stalin did) access to the advantages of the region. 
Agrarian taxes could not be collected without local 
control. The urban industrial centers were largely in 
the foreign concessions, which were defended by 
Western gunboats. The cultural superiority of the 
region was based on traditional values, not on modern 
or Westernized accretions. The greatest modern Chinese 
university, for instance, was in Peking, and not in the 
Yangtze valley. 

Stalin, then, misapplied Western concepts of power 
to China. Power in China was not an urban _phe- 
nomenon. Quite the contrary, urban conglomerations 
rested on the countryside—on the peasant-supported 
gentry or, later, the provincial warlords. Shanghai, 
which most closely approximated a Western city, was 
the exception to urban dependence upon the countryside. 
It depended more on foreign trade through the foreign 
concessions, which were not integrated into the local 
scene administratively—or even economically, except in 
their dependence on Chinese labor. Shanghai, in fact, 
had little contact with the hinterland at moments of 
social disruption. 

Chiang Kai-shek demonstrated that in China cities 
were not necessary to political survival when, during 
the Japanese war, he retired to the Szechwan country- 
side and survived. He had United States aid, it is true, 
but even more important to him were the vastness of 
the country, poor communications, and nationalist 
alliances with the real sources of local power, the war- 
lords. He survived without access to the Yangtze region, 
as did Mao in the same period. 


Stalin and China, 1930-45 


Between 1944 and 1948, Stalin or his representatives 
made various statements about China that displayed a 
striking inner consistency: they all indicated that, at 
least as late as 1945, Stalin was unaware of, did not 
understand, or was uninterested in what had happened 
in China from about 1930 through the end of World 


War II. In late 1944, for instance, Molotov told Gen- 
eral Patrick Hurley, the US representative in China 
toward the end of the war, that the so-called Chinese 
Communists were “impoverished men and women seek- 
ing an outlet for their dissatisfaction.’’7 In 1948 Stalin 
himself told Georgi Dimitrov and Edvard Kardelj that 
after the war, in 1945, he had advised the Chinese 
Communists that “the development of an uprising in 
China had no prospect,” and that they should seek a 
modus vivendi with Chiang Kai-shek, join his govern- 
ment, and dissolve their armies.* Right up until the 
middle of 1949, when the Communists were on the 
verge of final victory, Moscow continued to recognize 
the Chiang government. Early in that year, the Soviet 
ambassador had been the only foreign envoy to the 
Kuomintang regime to comply with Chiang’s request 
that the diplomatic community move to Canton, the 
new Nationalist capital. He did not leave China for 
Moscow until May 1949. 

Unless one accepts the rather simplistic “‘conspira- 
torial” theory of Sino-Soviet relations, Stalin’s apparent 
ignorance of the growth of Chinese Communist power 
between 1936 and 1945 is startling. Mao estimated 
that in 1934 some nine million people were under the 
control of the Chinese Soviet Republic central govern- 
ment in the border regions of south-central China. 
Harassed, however, by Chiang’s five anti-Communist 
campaigns, the Communists were forced to leave the 
Soviet regions in October 1934 and make the celebrated 
“Long March’? to Northwest China. Some 20,000 
survived to complete the journey. Under the stimulus 
of the Japanese invasion launched in 1937, the Com- 
munists were able, from their new capital at Yenan, 
to organize effectively vast rural areas and to carry on 
an anti-Japanese campaign (as well as guard against 
KMT threats of attack after the New Fourth Army 
incident of January 1941). By the war's end, the 
Communists had securely organized some 100 million 
Chinese in their base areas in North China, making 
themselves, in population, the fifth or sixth largest 
power in the world. 

In the face of this unparalleled expansion of Chinese 
Communist power after the mid-1930’s, Stalin not only 
recognized but, in fact, actively encouraged Chiang’s 
anti-Communist regime. The Fourth Plenum of the 
CCP Central Committee in January 1931 was probably 
the next to last occasion on which the Comintern inter- 
vened actively in the affairs of the Chinese party. There- 
after, Stalin’s attention shifted away from the Chinese 


* Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese Communists (Stan- 
ford, 1953), p. 208. 
® Ibid., p. 222. 
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revolution. At home, Stalin concentrated more and more 
on building ‘“‘socialism in one country’? through succes- 
sive five-year plans. Abroad, the Japanese seizure of 
Manchuria in late 1931 and Hitler’s subsequent rise to 
power in Germany posed direct threats to Soviet security. 
It was thus in Stalin’s interest to normalize relations 
with the internationally recognized Nationalist regime at 
Nanking. Cooperation with Chiang, particularly in the 
Manchurian areas, would weaken the Japanese threat to 
Siberia. 

Moscow reestablished normal diplomatic relations 
with Nanking (which had been broken in 1927) in 
1932. This is not to say that Moscow-Nanking relations 
improved overnight. In order to conciliate Japan, the 
USSR—over Nanking’s protests—sold the Russian- 
owned Chinese Eastern Railway, in northern Manchuria, 
to Tokyo, which needed it for planned Japanese ex- 
pansion on the mainland. Nanking also opposed Mos- 
cow's defense protocol with Mongolia in 1936 and 
openly feared Soviet penetration of Sinkiang. 


STALIN’S POLICY towards Chiang Kai-shek was re- 
markably consistent from the mid-1930’s right down 
to the end of World War II. When Chang Hsueh-liang, 
the strongly nationalistic general of the Manchurian 
armies, arrested Chiang at Sian in December 1936 be- 
cause the latter refused to fight the Japanese, Stalin 
intervened to prevent a public trial of the Generalissimo 
and his probable execution. ‘‘Free Chiang at once or we 
will break all connections with you,” he is reported to 
have wired the Chinese Communists.? This was perhaps 
the only time Stalin intervened in Chinese Communist 
affairs after 1931. 

Stalin’s intervention on Chiang’s behalf led to an 
immediate improvement in relations. In August 1937 
Nanking and Moscow signed a treaty of non-aggression 
which in effect committed the Soviet government not 
to support independent (7.e., Communist) military or 
political forces in China. In November of the same 
year, US Ambassador Davies reported from Moscow 
that the USSR had extended a credit of Ch$100 million 
to Nanking for military supplies, and that Soviet planes 
and instructors had been delivered to Chiang, in addi- 
tion to other materiel. In 1938-39, according to Chinese 
Nationalist figures, the Soviet Union granted Nanking 


*Edgar Snow, Random Notes on Red China (1936-1945) 
(Cambridge, 1957), p. 2. All evidence points to the conclusion 
that the Chinese Communists entered the Sian scene only after 
Chiang’s arrest. Chang Hsueh-liang’s motivation in arresting 
the Generalissimo was purely nationalistic frustration at 
Chiang’s failure to commit himself completely to the anti- 
Japanese struggle—a commitment the Communists also sought. 
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three loans amounting to US$250 million. All these 
Soviet measures were aimed, of course, at Japan. 

The normalization of Moscow-Nanking relations was 
accompanied by the formation of an uneasy “‘united 
front’ relationship between Yenan and Nanking, par- 
ticularly after the Sian Incident of December 1936. 
Although, as David Dallin remarks, “the United Front 
—even as a maneuver, a temporary zig-zag—was in 
conflict with the basic attitudes of many Chinese Com- 
munists,’ ?° and even though it broke down in 1941, 
Stalin must have believed in its postwar continuation 
strongly enough to sign, on August 14, 1945, a pact 
of “friendship and alliance’ with Nanking, based on 
concessions in East Asia made to Russia by the Western 
Allies in the Yalta agreements. The treaty was stoutly 
defended by the Soviet press, but it was destined to 
prove inconsequential. A postwar Communist-KMT 
coalition regime would have been necessary for the 
treaty to remain operative—and Stalin, at least as late 
as the end of the Pacific war, was advising the Com- 
munists to make such a coalition. Subsequent events, of 
course, proved his evaluation of the situation incorrect, 
as he himself admitted. Within four years, the Chinese 
Communists had come to national, and international, 
power. ’ 


Roots of Stalin’s Error 


Stalin’s rapprochement with Chiang Kai-shek during 
the mid-1930’s, as I have indicated earlier, can easily 
be explained in terms of Soviet national interests in the 
Far East. Chiang in 1937 vastly outweighed the 
remnants of the “Long March’ as a national symbol 
and therefore was necessary to Stalin as a nationalist 
rallying point inside China, against Japan. What is still 
puzzling, however, is Stalin’s attitude towards Yenan 
at the end of the war. It is to be doubted that he either 
consciously ‘‘sacrificed”’ the Chinese Communists on the 
altar of Soviet security at the time, or conspiratorially 
supported them by allaying Chiang’s fears. On the con- 
trary, he appears simply to have been unconcerned with 
them, and his unconcern may well have derived in part 
from bad intelligence. 

But even “‘bad intelligence” seems an insufficient ex- 
planation of Stalin’s indifference. He surely could not 
have been wholly unaware of the remarkable growth 
of Chinese Communist power—clearly based on the 


‘ 

“David J. Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (New 
Haven, 1948), p. 137. See also James C. Thomson, Jr., 
“Communist Policy and the United Front in China,” Papers 
on China, 11:99-148 (East Asian Research Center, Harvard 
University, 1957). 


peasantry—that was achieved through the stimulus of 
Japanese aggression. (US intelligence, Generals Hurley 
and Marshall, and others were not.) Whether or not he 
had an envoy at Yenan, Stalin did have representatives 
in Chungking, as did the Chinese Communists, and the 
CCP also had its representatives in Moscow. Further- 
more, Edgar Snow and others had widely publicized the 
Communists. Any reasonable analysis of the informa- 
tion available to the Soviets would have confirmed 
Yenan’s power, even if not its orthodoxy. 


It is more likely that the cause of Stalin’s postwar 
misjudgment was the same as that of his misjudgment 
of the 1920's. Chinese Communist power was founded 
on an alliance with the peasantry and was not dependent 
upon any urban base. This alliance was carefully con- 
structed on the basis of two policies. The first was a 
moderate land reform aimed not at the destruction of 
the landlord and rich-peasant classes, but at a reduction 
of their power. The second policy was to incorporate 
these groups into the alliance through the ‘“‘three-thirds” 
system: party members were limited to one-third the 
membership of any administrative organ, the other two- 
thirds going to the landlords, rich peasants, and well- 
known non-Communists. While discipline may have 
given the Communists actual control, at least the ap- 
pearance of importance and participation was granted 
the non-Communist elements, The motive force behind 
the alliance was, of course, nationalism, which was 
intensified by the Japanese invasion. But Stalin, who 
had dealt with his own peasants through the exercise 
of state power from a comparatively advanced urban 
industrialized base, may have missed the point. 


Stalin's concern with the state as the vehicle for ex- 
tending the Communist revolution was grounded in two 
aspects of Soviet revolutionary experience during the 
period between the two world wars. On the one hand, 
inside the Soviet Union the revolution had been spread 
to areas such as Central Asia by means of state power. 
On the other hand, the revolutions in Hungary and 
Germany after World War I failed, first, because the 
Hungarian and German proletariats were either not 
sufficiently committed to the revolution or too weak to 
overcome bourgeois power; second, because Soviet arms 
could not support them. In the light of these practical 
lessons, what was Stalin to think about the postwar 
prospects for the revolution in China? 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, riding the crest of anti-Japanese 
nationalism, had not only survived the war but emerged 
internationally as China’s symbol. He had the support 
of the United States. Moreover, with Chiang’s return 


to China’s urban centers—under Japanese control during 
the war—guaranteed by the Pacific victory, Stalin ap- 
parently saw as little hope for a Chinese Communist 
takeover of national power as he had in the early 
1930's. After all, he had not yet had the experience 
of exporting communism on the backs of Soviet soldiers 
(except in the special case of Mongolia), and China 
was too large for the Soviet army to absorb under any 
conditions. Consequently, the Chinese Communists, who 
in Stalin’s eyes may not have been Communists at all, 
had only one alternative in his estimation: to enter a 
coalition with Chiang and to surrender the chief basis of 
their power, their independent peasant armies. Stalin 
urged this course on the Chinese Communist representa- 
tives in Moscow in 1945 and acted upon the same as- 
sumption in his treaty with Chiang that same year. 


Stalin may also have seriously believed that Soviet 
interests would be better served after the war by the 
continuation of the Chiang regime. Chiang was, after 
all, a known quantity. He had agreed under the 1945 
treaty to satisfy Stalin’s basic desires in Manchuria and 
the Liaotung peninsula. And Chiang himself, in China’s 
Destiny,‘* insisted that all his country’s trials and 
tribulations stemmed from Western imperialist penetra- 
tion. Chiang was, admittedly, anti-Communist; but may 
not Stalin have counted on the Chinese leader’s anti- 
Westernism as a basis for the Communist-Kuomintang 
coalition he envisioned ? 

In the end, of course, Chiang proved more anti- 
Communist than anti-imperialist, and the coalition 
scheme foundered as much on thé Generalissimo’s ob- 
stinacy as on Mao’s unwillingness to surrender the very 
basis of his own power. But how could Stalin have 
foreseen this in 1945? The United States, after all, 
was pursuing a similar policy of encouraging a 
Kuomintang-Communist coalition. Both Moscow and 
Washington misread the postwar Chinese scene. 


Sino-Soviet Relations after 1949 


When Mao victoriously proclaimed the establishment 
of the Chinese People’s Republic on October 1, 1949, 
he presented Stalin with a new set of problems un- 
precedented in the Soviet leader’s experience. Through- 
out Eastern Europe, with the exception of Yugoslavia, 
communism had been imposed by the Soviet Red Army. 
The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, had come 
to power with their own army, their own territory, their 


™ Chiang Kai-shek, China's Destiny (New York, 1947), 
with notes and commentary by Philip Jaffe. This book was 
first published in China in 1943. 
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Old Claims—New Champions 


Inasmuch as some persons have mentioned 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Macao, we are obliged to 
discuss a little of the history of imperialist aggression 
against China. In the hundred years or so prior to 
the victory of the Chinese revolution, the imperialist 
and colonial powers—the United States, Britain, 
France, Tsarist Russia, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Portugal—carried out unbridled aggression against 
China. They compelled the governments of old 
China to sign a large number of unequal treaties— 
the treaty of Nanking of 1842, the treaty of Aigun 
of 1858, the treaty of Tientsin of 1858, the treaty of 
Peking of 1860, the treaty of Ili of 1881, the protocol 
of Lisbon of 1887, the convention of 1898 for the 
extension ‘of [the lease on} Hong Kong, the treaty 
of 1901, and so on. By virtue of these unequal 
treaties, they annexed Chinese territory in the north, 
south, east, and west, and held leased territories on 
the seaboard and in the hinterland of China. Some 
seized Taiwan and the Penghu Islands; some 
occupied Hong Kong and forcibly leased Kowloon; 
some put Macao under perpetual occupation, and 
so on and so forth. 

At the time the People’s Republic of China was 
inaugurated, our government declared that it would 
examine the treaties concluded by previous Chinese 
governments with foreign governments, treaties that 
had been left over by history, and would recognize, 
abrogate, revise, or renegotiate them according to 
their respective contents. In this respect, our policy 
toward the socialist countries is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from our policy toward the imperialist coun- 
tries. When we deal with various imperialist 
countries, we take differing circumstances into con- 
sideration and make distinctions in our policy. As 
a matter of fact, many of these treaties concluded 
in the past have either lost their validity or been 
abrogated, or have been replaced by new ones. 

With regard to outstanding issues which are a 
legacy from the past, we have always held that when 
conditions are ripe these issues should be settled 
peacefully through negotiations, and that pending a 
settlement the status quo should be maintained. 
Within this category are the questions of Hong 
Kong, Kowloon, and Macao, as well as of all those 
boundaries which have not been formally delimited 
by the parties concerned in each case. . . . Our posi- 
tion as described above accords not only with the 
interests of the Chinese people, but also with the 
interests of the people of the socialist camp and of 
the whole world. 


—Ffrom an editorial in Jen-min jih-pao 
(People’s Daily), Peking, March 8, 1963. 
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own administrative responsibility and apparatus, on a 
wave of popular support and nationalism. As Edgar 
Snow pointed out with prescience as early as 1948, 
“because of that, it seemed likely that the Chinese 
would become the first foreign Communists openly 
to place their national interests on a level with those 
of Russia.”’?? 

On a deeper level of historical significance, Stalin 
fell heir to the problem that had bedeviled the West for 
over a century: how to develop, with China, institutions 
through which the now united and autonomous Chinese 
culture area could participate in the world community. 
The institutions and ideologies of Christianity, Liberal- 
ism, and economic imperialism had all been rejected by 
the Chinese themselves in the course of their revolu- 
tionary upheavel. Now it was Stalin’s, and commu- 
nism’s, turn to face the old enigma in China. 

Between 1950 and 1953, Stalin sought a solution by 
constructing a complex web of economic, political, mili- 
tary, and cultural relationships with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. These relationships included Soviet 
material and financial aid to Peking, a political and 
military defense alliance, military assistance during the 
Korean war, the posting of Soviet technicians to China, 
and the training of Chinese students and specialists in 
the Soviet Union. But the weakness of the house that 
Stalin built was demonstrated by the fact that it started 
to crumble almost as soon as Stalin himself disappeared 
from the scene. It crumbled in China, in fact, faster 
than it did in Eastern Europe, where Khrushchev appears 
to have had a fair degree of success in transmuting the 
Stalinist monolith into a viable international entity 
through such institutions as Comecon and fairly frequent 
Communist summit meetings. In China, Khrushchev’s 
effort failed, as the current Sino-Soviet dispute attests. 

The monotonous repetition of Stalin’s errors in China 
is apparent again in the implicit assumptions under- 
lying the post-1949 relationship he constructed with 
Peking. Implicitly, Stalin must have assumed that Mao, 
like Chiang before him, would agree to the restoration 
of Russia’s pre-1904 position in Manchuria and the 
Liaotung Peninsula. This supposition may have been 
reinforced by the thought that Mao was a Communist 
and, within the framework of the new Sino-Soviet 
alliance, would clearly distinguish Soviet fraternal co- 
operation from Western imperialism. Consequently, 
Stalin insisted that the 1950 treaty of alliance include, 
in modified form, the provisions for a Soviet position 
in Manchuria that had been written into the 1945 
treaty with Chiang. 


“Quoted in Edgar Snow, The Other Side of the River: Red 
China Today (New York, 1962), p. 4. 


Stalin, in effect, laid the groundwork for the eventual 
Sino-Soviet dispute by failing to come to terms with 
Chinese nationalism and with the implications of the 
uniqueness inherent in the very history of Mao’s rise to 
power. The Chinese Communist leadership had not 
spent the war in the Soviet Union, or even in Soviet 
jails; and Mao was not a Tito. Stalin’s assumptions 
were seemingly supported by Mao’s tractability and 
acquiescence: intense Soviet persuasion may have been 
necessary in the negotiations leading up to the treaty 
of February 1950, but Mao did not bolt, probably 
because he could not. 


WHILE IT MAY BE too facile to say that Chinese 
communism is the fulfillment of Chinese nationalism, 
it is true that Mao, as head of the Chinese state, is heir 
to a political and cultural tradition that was present at 
Yenan but not operative because he was not yet respon- 
sible for China’s continuity and integrity. After 1949, 
however, Mao was responsible for China proper, and he 
was certainly as anti-imperialist as Chiang. The $2 
billion in industrial value that the Soviet Union, in 
the fashion of traditional imperialists, took out of 
Manchuria after World War II in the guise of ‘‘war 
booty’’ was not compensated, in Peking’s eyes, by less 
than that amount in Soviet aid and loans to China after 
1949. The 1950 treaty provisions for joint Sino-Soviet 
companies to exploit the resources of China’s frontier 
regions may have been necessary, just as Sino-Western 
enterprises were necessary in an earlier period for 
China’s beginning modernization. But they did not have 
to sit any better with Mao than American or British 
“capitalist exploitation” had with the Kuomintang. 


To a Chinese, the presence of Soviet troops on 
Chinese soil (in Manchuria and Liaotung) and of Soviet 
technicians with extraterritorial privileges resembled in 
fact, if not in theory, the “semi-colonialism” to which 
China had earlier been subjected by various Western 
powers. Some of the criticisms voiced in China during 
the “Hundred Flowers” movement in 1957 were aimed 
at the Soviet Union on precisely these grounds. Stalin’s 
lack of subtlety in China, his failure to recognize China’s 
national sensitivity, undermined the entire Sino-Soviet 
relationship after his death. Mao’s commitment to 
China’s integrity—anyone reading Mao must be im- 
pressed with his interest in China’s historical tradition 
—conflicted with his need for the Soviet alliance. While 
Stalin was alive, the conflict was held in abeyance. 
With his death, which left Mao as the most outstanding 
and powerful Communist ruler, the restraining influence 
of Stalin’s image disappeared. This is not to say that 


greater political finesse or subtlety on Stalin’s part would 
have placed the alliance on a firmer foundation. It is 
only to suggest that the tension of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute reflects a tension within Chinese communism 
itself, between China’s tradition modernized through 
communism and a Moscow-centered international order. 


Mao and the Chinese Heritage 


Sino-Soviet relations between 1917 and 1963 illustrate 
the general breakdown in communications that has 
characterized relations between China and the West for 
over a century. Indeed, if we broadly interpret com- 
munications to include an accurate knowledge and 
perception of the Chinese scene and constructive inter- 
action with it, it is reasonable to ask whether such 
communications ever existed at all. Analytical sinology 
has been a late-blooming field everywhere—certainly 
in both the USSR and the United States. If anything, 
the Soviets have been hampered in their analysis of 
China by the rigidity of their ideological commitments. 
Stalin certainly was so restricted. The United States 
also has been. 


The riddle at this moment in history is not Stalin’s 
failure, but rather the completeness of the breakdown 
of the Stalinist relationship with China and Khrushchev’s 
inability to construct a new Sino-Soviet alliance. Why, 
for instance, did Mao, who from personal experience was 
painfully aware of Stalin’s ineptitude in assessing the 
Chinese scene, acquiesce in the latter’s primacy between 
1949 and 1953 and then strike so violently for bloc 
leadership after 1956? Political, military, and economic 
necessity may be a sufficient answer in both cases. A 
struggle for power may explain the violence of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute in the last year or so. But compromises 
have always been possible within these areas, even in 
such power struggles, especially at moments of great 
internal stress such as China has recently been experienc- 
ing. What accounts for Mao’s present intransigence 
when he has shown himself capable of imaginative 
compromise in the past? For the sake of speculation, I 
would suggest that a further intellectual dimension is 
necessary for a satisfactory explanation. 


Certain traditional Chinese political assumptions may 
have disposed Mao to accept Stalin’s approach to 
political organization. China, or by extension the Soviet 
bloc—in the words of an American scholar—"'is a 
political and cultural universe. It cannot be divided.” 
In this universe ‘‘there is only one Son of Heaven. He 
and his dynasty (or party) are the repository of final 
power.”” The Son of Heaven is also the repository and 
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embodiment of ultimate truth (be it Confucian or 
Marxist), by virtue of which he rules. Mao's necessary 
acquiescence in Stalin’s primacy after 1949, despite his 
own personal inclinations, may well have been buttressed 
by these intellectual dispositions. Historically, China had 
been under the sway or influence of “'barbarians’’ more 
than once, but their sway was never permanent. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1953, Mao could accept Stalin’s primacy 
because Stalin’s was an identifiable political role within 
the context of both Chinese tradition and Chinese 
communism, as is Mao’s today. 

The accession of new groups to power in China has 
usually resulted in a reaffirmation of the Chinese “‘polit- 
ical style,” however modified by immediate circum- 
stances. Mao can no more escape China, with its 
problems and traditions, than Stalin could have escaped 
Russia. With Stalin’s death, the subsequent political 
instability in the Soviet Union, and Khrushchevy’s policy 


“For a discussion of traditional Chinese political assump- 
tions and style, see John K. Fairbank, Communist China and 
Taiwan in United States Foreign Policy (The Brien McMahon 
Lectures, University of Connecticut, November 21, 1960.) 


innovations, Mao felt that the mantle of orthodoxy and 
truth had passed to him. Intellectually, Mao is caught 
up in a three-way tension between traditional dis- 
positions, the imperatives of modern nationalism, and 
the Marxist ideological necessity that China be part of 
the mainstream of world history, which is governed by 
laws that are universal. For Mao, the only resolution 
of this tension lies in the conviction and insistence that 
his ideological formulations are orthodox and universally 
valid. In one dimension, he is fighting for his inter- 
national political life, for his belief that he now rightly 
occupies the ideological (and power) position formerly 
held by Stalin. But in another dimension, Peking’s 
fundamental acceptance of Khrushchev’s ideological 
leadership under current circumstances would require, 
intellectually, much more than Mao’s abandonment of 
his own ideological position. It would require the 
abandonment and denial of the most fundamental 
political principle in the Chinese tradition: the centrality 
of China and the unique power of China’s ruler. Were 
this to happen, it might prove to be as basic as any 
change we have witnessed so far in China. 


The Post-Stalin Era in Eastern Europe 


ANY ATTEMPT TO ASSESS the history of the East 
European People’s Democracies since the death of Stalin 
poses substantial difficulties and offers several pitfalls. 
The difficulties stem from the variety and complexity of 
the events which have crowded the last decade. Among 
the pitfalls, the most serious is the temptation to gen- 
eralize about an East European d/oc as though it were 
still an indivisible entity with a single will and purpose. 
If such a concept had substantial validity while Stalin 
lived, it is obvious today that national histories so di- 
verse as those of Poland and Albania, or Hungary and 


Mr. Bass, a member of the History Department at 
Brooklyn College, is currently working on a book en- 
titled The Politics of Penetration, to be published next 
fall by Bodley Head, London. 
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Czechoslovakia, must be treated with much greater dis- 
crimination. 

Another tendency, perhaps, is to forget that Com- 
munist East Europe has lived without Stalin somewhat 
longer than it was compelled to live with him. The 
effect of the forceful imposition of Stalinist policies and 
institutions between 1947 and 1952 was certainly per- 
vasive, but the impact was also of limited duration. The 
dictator’s death caused diverse reactions in Eastern 
Europe, but the shock was less severe than in the Soviet 
Union itself, where Stalinism had held sway for more 
than three decades. 

In a brief summary, there is also the temptation either 
to exaggerate or to understate the importance and 
meaning of developing trends: in this case, to overrate 


_ the extent to which the East European scene has changed 


or alternatively to deprecate the significance of many ap- 
parent transformations. In analyzing changes, it would 
be hard to overstress the impact of the Soviet rap- 
prochement with Tito in 1955 or of the destalinization 
campaign launched in February 1956; while these devel- 
opments resulted in catastrophe for Hungary, they also 
brought about vital shifts in the posture of Eastern 
Europe, not the least remarkable of which was 
Gomulka’s return to power in Poland in October 1956. 
Substantial growth in Eastern Europe’s industrial po- 
tential also serves as an indicator of change, though 
serious economic difficulties remain and the European 
Common Market threatens to pose further problems. 
Finally, the style of Hoxha’s defection and the manifest 
reality of polycentric tendencies within Eastern Europe 
itself, when compared with the circumstances and the 
climate surrounding Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the 
Cominform in 1948, suggest that there really has been 
a marked transformation in the East European sector of 
the Communist world. 

On the other side of the coin, one must point to the 
measured orthodoxy of the Czechoslovak leadership, the 
tragic suppression of the Hungarian revolution, and the 
clear indications that even the number and variety of 
changes have been insubstantial when measured by the 
yardstick of popular hopes and aspirations. In the ex- 
treme case of East Germany, it is impossible to believe 
that the dilemmas of the government or the feelings of 
the people have changed significantly since the uprising 
of June 1953. 

Despite problems of analysis, certain basic observa- 
tions can be made concerning the post-Stalin decade.1 A 
review of major events may show in particular the in- 
creasingly different roles assumed by the East European 


*A summary and impressionistic survey of this kind is 
difficult to document in detail, so in most cases specific source 
references will be omitted. As general sources the author 
relied on: (1) The press of Czechoslovakia, Poland, East 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. (2) The periodicals 
Problems of Communism (Washington, D. C.), East Europe 
(formerly News From Behind the Iron Curtain, New York), 
and Survey (London). (3) Among full length studies— 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1960; Paul Zinner, ed., National Com- 
munism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe, New York, 
1956; Melvin Laski, ed., A White Book: The Hungarian 
Revolution, New York, 1957; Frank Gibney, The Frozen 
Revolution: A Study in Communist Decay, New York, 1959; 
Flora Lewis, A Case History of Hope: The Story of Poland's 
Peaceful Revolution, New York, 1958; Imre Nagy, On Com- 
munism: In Defense of the New Course, New York, 1957; 
Robert Bass and Elizabeth Marbury, eds., The Soviet-Yugoslav 
Controversy, 1948-1958: A Documentary Record, New York, 
1959. 


members of the Soviet alliance, as they have groped their 
way toward the solution of their particular problems 
and toward a measure of individual diversity. 


The Aftermath of Stalin’s Death 


Let us first take a look backward to the ‘‘New Course”’ 
period, from the summer of 1953 to the early months 
of 1955. The workers’ riots in Pilsen, Ostrava and 
other Czechoslovak cities between May 30 and June 4, 
1953, the East German uprising of June 16 and 17, and 
the extraordinary maiden speech of Premier Imre Nagy 
to the Hungarian National Assembly on July 4 are 
familiar landmarks. All appeared to symbolize the end 
of the Stalin era and to portend substantial changes to 
come. The action of the Czech workers was a clear 
repudiation of the Stalinist policy of restricting con- 
sumption to barely tolerable levels. It was equally a 
demonstration against the trade unions, which had been 
made into docile instruments of party policy totally un- 
representative of the interests of their members. The 
German uprising was a mass protest against the abroga- 
tion of personal freedom; against the systematic use of 
terror and coercion as a means of obtaining public com- 
pliance; and against the calculated effort fostered by 
Stalin to obliterate national feelings and_ traditions. 
Nagy’s speech was an eloquent if oblique criticism of 
the arbitrary and illegal practices which had helped to 
establish Communist regimes in Eastern Europe. It was 
also a pointed account of the damage done to the East 
European economies, not only by direct Soviet postwar 
exploitation but by the forcible imposition of industrial 
and agricultural programs which were beyond the 
strength of the people to meet, which were unsuited to 
national requirements, and which were calculated mainly 
to bolster the Soviet Union’s damaged industrial capacity. 


The Soviet military response to the German workers’ 
bid for freedom provided compelling evidence that no 
immediate disintegration of the Stalinist system had 
taken place. Yet it was obvious that the all-pervasive 
atmosphere of fear which Stalin had so effectively 
generated throughout Eastern Europe was on the wane. 
Taking their cue from the new collective leadership in 
Moscow, the East European leaders soon came forward 
one after another to announce departures from earlier 
policies. While there were differences in emphasis and 
timing, the new programs had many common features: 
a halt to forced collectivization, assistance to farmers, 
concern for the manufacture of more consumers’ goods, 
price reductions, a slow-down in the expansion of heavy 
industry, and promises to respect “‘socialist legality.” 
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In the circumstances, it was not surprising that outside 
observers focused on the quantity rather than the degree 
of the changes resulting from these apparent policy 
reversals. As events unfolded, especially during 1954, 
it was suspected that the “New Course’ had become a 
rolling snowball which the Communist authorities were 
powerless to halt. The problems of control and dis- 
cipline following the end of Stalinist terror were seen 
as virtually insurmountable for most of the East Euro- 
pean regimes. The loss of Communist party initiative 
which was evident in Hungary and Czechoslovakia was 
taken as symptomatic of a general malaise precipitated 
by widespread popular antagonism and the authorities’ 
inability or unwillingness to alleviate hardships. By 
extension, it was supposed that the Communist parties 
and governments were being compelled to yield to a 
mounting wave of popular pressure. 

In retrospect, this appears as something of an over- 
simplification. Undeniably, there was evidence of pop- 
ular hostility which had previously lacked all means of 
expression; yet the profound crisis which erupted in 
Eastern Europe in 1956 was probably less a result of 
effective pressure from the masses than of a disintegra- 
tive process within the ruling Communist parties them- 
selves. This, in turn, was a direct consequence of the 
complex effort launched by Khrushchev in early 1955 
to reconstruct and revitalize the world Communist move- 
ment, which required, iter alia, that all the East Euro- 
pean leaders face up to the deeply disturbing issue of 
Tito’s defection and the resulting phenomenon of ‘“‘na- 
tional communism.” Even in the extreme case of 
Hungary, it was the effect of this confrontation on the 
Communist elite which opened the floodgates to popular 
revolt, for the party had become so deeply divided as 
to be incapable of effective self-preservation. 

Encouraging as the economic policies of the first 
post-Stalin years appeared, few real concessions were 
actually involved. Autarchic development was decried; 
some vitality was injected into the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA); and greater material in- 
centives were offered to farming populations. Yet, not- 
withstanding official propaganda to the contrary, little 
was or indeed could be done to make the East European 
economies even moderately responsive to consumer de- 
mand. Some resources were diverted to stimulate the 
light industries, internal trade and services, and some 
state reserves were freed for consumer purchase, but 
only limited steps were taken to halt the continued 
expansion of the heavy industrial base. Planners sought 
to achieve more balanced growth and to discover the key 
to greater labor productivity by very slow and measured 
increases in living standards. 
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From the Communist viewpoint, this program prob- 
ably appeared to work rather well, since no moves 
toward genuine liberalization had really been intended. 
Though the power of the police was applied with far 
greater discretion than in the past, it remained sub- 
stantially undiminished. In sum, with the exception 
of Hungary, there was little spontaneity or improvisation 
demonstrated by the satellite regimes during this period; 
their policies were simply an application of the de- 
cisions reached in Moscow by the new collective leader- 


ship. 


Thaw and Revolution 


The period of instability thus began not immediately 
after Stalin’s death, but fully two years later. Para- 
doxically, it was ushered in by Shepilov’s famous Pravda 
article of January 24, 1955, which announced a “‘gen- 
eral line’ reaffirming the priority of heavy industry and 
condemned “‘vulgarizers of Marxism’ who held any 
other view. The phrase was inadvertently prophetic. 
Under Stalin, vulgarization had been impossible by 
definition, but now it was obliquely admitted—however 
limited the initial context—that deviation from ortho- 
doxy could become a reality within the ranks of a 
ruling Communist party. This truth was soon borne 
out with fateful consequences in Eastern Europe. 


Publication of the Shepilov theses was followed by 
a wide range of major events: Malenkov’s resignation 
on February 8th; the publication of the March resolu- 
tion of the Hungarian Central Committee, presaging the 
dismissal of Imre Nagy on April 18th; the signing of 
the Warsaw Pact and Austrian State treaties in May; 
Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia in June; and the 
Geneva summit meeting the next month. Different as 
they were in kind, each of these developments was a 
reflection of Khrushchev’s victory in the USSR and the 
introduction of a new set of guidelines for the future 
development of the Communist world. 


The essentials of Khrushchev’s program are as easy 
to catalogue as they proved difficult to implement in the 
Peoples’ Democracies. Unlike Malenkov, Khrushchev 
was preoccupied with increasing the economic strength 
of the Communist states nearly as much as Stalin had 
been. He believed in the basic importance of heavy 
industry and insisted on the resumption of collectiviza- 
tion in Eastern Europe. He felt that some measure of 
international detente was needed in order to allow the 
Communist states to achieve their goals. He did not 
want a return to the terroristic methods of Stalin, but 
rather sought to effect a revitalization of relationships 


between the ruling Communist parties which would 
result in a new sense of enthusiasm and dedication. 

Theoretically, this program was sound enough; in 
practice, it resulted in,near-disaster in Eastern Europe. 
The 1955 “Spirit of Geneva’ simply could not be 
explained in the Peoples Democracies as a reason for 
redoubling productive efforts, especially since earlier 
promises of an imminent increase in living standards 
had largely failed to materialize. At the same time, the 
psychological effect of the Russian military withdrawal 
from Austria raised hope for the first time of greater 
political freedom behind the Iron Curtain. Most dan- 
gerous of all, the rapprochement with Tito created 
almost insurmountable problems for the satellite leader- 
ships, giving an official boost to the specter of national 
and differing roads to socialism, and thereby inviting 
ferment within the ranks of every East European 
Communist party. 

During the autumn of 1955, slow and obviously 
reluctant steps were taken to restore official ties between 
Yugoslavia and the East European states. Yet there 
was evidence of increasing tension everywhere, especially 
in Poland and Hungary. The revelations of Josef 
Swiatlo, a defected Polish security police officer, had 
received wide publicity in Poland in the fall of 1954,? 
forcing the Communist leadership into an explicit ex- 
amination and condemnation of secret police methods 
in early 1955. Subsequent months saw a rapid increase 
in press criticism of the regime, especially in the news- 
papers Po prostu and Sztandar mlodych. Adam Wazyk’s 
“Poem for Adults’ appeared in August. By October 
the theoretical journal Nowe drogi noted “ideological 
chaos” and the existence of ‘‘nihilistic tendencies’ within 
the Polish party. 

In Hungary there was similar unrest over Rakosi’s 
resumption of power in the spring of 1955 and his 
wholly unrealistic demand for a return to the pre-1953 
“spirit of sacrifice.” In November 1955 the Hungarian 
Writers’ Union rejected the March resolution of the 
Central Committee, demonstrating that the party was 
deeply divided and that Imre Nagy still enjoyed a 
substantial following. 

Against this background, the 20th Party Congress 
was convened in the Soviet Union. While it is beyond 
the scope of this survey to analyze the imperatives 
that led to Khrushchev’s secret speech denouncing 
Stalin, clearly little consideration was given to the 
vulnerabilities of the East European regimes. Khrush- 
chev and company seem to have assumed that the new 
stress on “peaceful coexistence” had had no significant 


* Swiatlo’s text was published in English in News from 
Behind the Iron Curtain (New York), March 1955, pp. 3-36. 


impact within the Communist world, and that Yugo- 
slavia, while retaining its distinctive institutional fea- 
tures, was returning to the larger fold. The eventuality 
that other countries of the bloc would take seriously 
and attempt to implement the newly accepted doctrine 
of ‘‘different roads to socialism’’ was apparently not 
given the attention it deserved. 


The Fateful Year 


It is impossible to recite, much less to analyze, the 
kaleidoscopic sequence of events between February and 
November 1956. What can be said is that no East 
European government or party was adequately prepared 
to deal with the destalinization campaign. There could 
be no doubt about the meaning of the Congress pro- 
ceedings: the search for ‘‘separate roads to socialism” 
had been endorsed; the need to rehabilitate Stalin’s 
victims in Eastern Europe could hardly be avoided; the 
revelations of Stalin’s methods raised grave questions 
about the role of surviving Communist leaders in every 
East European country and intensified the demand for 
reform both inside and outside the Communist party 
organization. Since no warning had been given and no 
preparations made, all official attempts to “explain” 
what inferences could and could not be drawn from the 
Congress remained unconvincing improvisations doomed 
to failure. By the beginning of April 1956, the storm 
was well underway throughout Eastern Europe. 

The writers of Hungary and Czechoslovakia were in 
the vanguard of the ferment. Rakosi was publicly 
charged with personal responsibility for the murder of 
Laszlo Rajk in 1949, at the peak of the anti-Tito 
hysteria. The Czechoslovak Party was accused of sys- 
tematic intimidation and persecution of the intelligentsia. 
In Bulgaria the national Communist Traicho Kostov 
was rehabilitated, while Premier Vulko Chervenkov, the 
man most directly responsible for his trial and execu- 
tion in 1949, was demoted. The rehabilitation of 
General Komar and release from jail of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and General Spychalski was announced in 
Poland during April 1956. The Cominform, so blatantly 
identified with Tito’s vilification after 1948, was dis- 
solved on April 17. In Czechoslovakia, meetings spon- 
sored by the Youth League to discuss—within careful 
limits—the more extreme aspects of Stalinism got en- 
tirely out of hand, producing sharp criticism of the 
regime and scarcely veiled demands for change. 

On June 28, the Polish regime faced an even more 
eloquent show of protest, the workers’ uprising in the 
city of Poznan. Foreign visitors to the Poznan trade fair 
saw demonstrators with placards demanding “Freedom 
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and Bread,’ “Down with False Communism’’ and 
“Out with the Russians.” 

Almost simultaneously in Budapest (on the night of 
June 27), an enormous audience attended a meeting 
of the Petéfi Club in Budapest, which had become a 
focal point of public debate and criticism. There was 
open talk of an anti-Stalinist (and therefore anti- 
Rakosi) group within the Hungarian Communist Party. 
Police methods were denounced, a member of the 
Central Committee was shouted down, and demands 
to hear Imre Nagy were voiced. Three weeks later, on 
July 18, Rakosi was removed from power and replaced 
by Erno Gerd. That this substitution had little effect 
on popular feeling was apparent at the belated state 
funeral accorded to Laszlo Rajk on October 6, attended 
by some 200,000 citizens as a symbolic demonstration 
of no confidence in the Hungarian leadership. 

These and many similar events had generated a 
momentum of their own which could not be halted 
and which threatened the disintegration of the East 
European Communist bloc. By August and September 
of 1956, it was already uncertain whether the Polish 
or Hungarian parties were any longer in control of 
the situation. The escalation of resentment among in- 
dustrial workers, intellectuals, the younger generation 
and the millions of Roman Catholics in both countries 
made it appear doubtful that a Communist monopoly 
of power could be preserved. The issue was no longer 
whether the Communist hierarchy could or would effect 
reform, but whether it would be swept away altogether. 

The degree of chaos was less marked in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, although the 
Communist structure in the last of these countries also 
hung in the balance. The East German regime went 
through the motions of rehabilitating the Communists 
who had been purged in 1953, but it was a perfunctory 
affair: there seemed to be a tacit realization that any 
show of intra-party dissension would threaten the 
survival of the German Communist state. The Czecho- 
slovak regime, on the other hand, continued to defend 
the 1952 executions of former Party Secretary Slansky 
and Foreign Minister Clementis, insisting they had been 
fundamentally guilty even if the issue of Titoism ought 
not to have been introduced at their trials. The 
consequent absence of any symbol of opposition, living 
or dead, helped the leaders to maintain control; they also 
utilized to the fullest the ambivalent relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks and the spurious but emotionally 
effective specter of erstwhile Czechoslovak relations with 
Nazi Germany. 

This preservation of a degree of order in some of the 
Peoples’ Democracies could hardly, however, have been 
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a ground for self-congratulation to Khrushchev and his 
associates. In early October it became known that 
belated secret discussions between Khrushchev and Tito 
had broken down because the Marshal refused to 
collaborate in a joint endeavor to halt further Hun- 
garian demands for democratization.? By late October 
it was clear that the future of the entire international 
Communist structure would be largely determined by 
events in Poland and Hungary. 


THAT THE IMPENDING disintegration of the East 
European bloc did not materialize is now, of course, 
a fact of history. The Soviet armed intervention which 
commenced without warning on November 4, 1956, 
brought the Hungarian revolution to a tragic and violent 
end and led to a long military occupation. In Poland, 
bloodshed was narrowly avoided because of the outcome 
of the dramatic session of the Eighth Plenum of the 
Polish Party, from October 19 to 21, which re-elected 
Gomulka First Secretary and successfully resisted per- 
emptory demands by a Soviet delegation including 
Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan, Kaganovich and Mar- 
shal Konev, the Commander of the forces of the 
Warsaw Pact. 


The reasons for the difference in outcome are clear. 
In Hungary, the Communist Party had quite simply 
disintegrated. Rakosi’s ouster came too late and Geré’s 
succession could not meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The program of the short-lived Imre Nagy revolu- 
tionary government included the restoration of the multi- 
party system, evacuation of Soviet forces, Hungarian 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and a tragic last- 
minute appeal for aid and protection from the United 
Nations. In Poland, on the other hand, the fact of key 
importance seems to have been the conduct of First 
Secretary Ochab in the period between the Poznan up- 
rising and the October Plenum. He could not prevent a 
division within the leadership between the neo-Stalinist 
Natolin group and those on the other extreme who ad- 
vocated a wholly independent Polish course. He was, 
however, able to preserve a central core within the party 
which dealt sanely with the consequences of Poznan, 
maintained order and finally promoted Gomulka’s can- 
didacy to Ochab’s post, which the latter relinquished 
promptly and voluntarily. Gomulka, in turn, was able 
to unite the national Communists and the center, and— 


*On October 5, 1956, Borba (Belgrade) reported that there 
remained “differences of views on contemporary world develop- 
ment and, above all, differences of an ideological character” 
between the two leaders. After the meeting, the Yugoslav 
press continued to urge ‘‘democratization’’ in Eastern Europe. 


as a national symbol of unquestioned stature—to win 
_ the acceptance of Polish workers and of the military 
forces under General Komar. 


The Policies of Reconstruction 


Given the shattering impact of the events of 1956, 
the pace at which Moscow and the satellite regimes 
managed to refortify control over the East European 
orbit is rather remarkable. By the start of the 1960's 
relative stability had been restored throughout the bloc. 
Many different elements contributed to make this process 
of “reconstruction” possible. The profound sense of 
hopelessness that descended on Hungary after the sup- 
pression of the revolution actually worked to Kadar’s 
advantage in his task of reinstituting order. The tragic 
case of Hungary also had its impact on the parties and 
peoples of the rest of the bloc: it had demonstrated 
the limits of the possible, dispelled the illusion of 
“liberation” and thus encouraged acceptance of the 
status quo. 


In Poland, the exceptional intellectual freedom that 
had marked 1956 was put under rein by mid-1957. 
Gomulka, having gained time to revitalize the party, 
assumed a firm stance against both the revisionists and 
the neo-Stalinists in the spring of 1957. Restless stu- 
dents, frustrated intellectuals, party activists and the 
broad masses became increasingly aware that the op- 
portunity for a further change in leadership had dis- 
appeared and that there was no alternative to accepting 
Gomulka’s course, a view which the Catholic Church 
under Cardinal Wyszynski did nothing to discourage. 
Thus, while the remaining Stalinists were purged in 
June 1957, the reformers were left quite as powerless. 


Press censorship was reintroduced in September and 
Po prostu was closed down in October, moves which 
occasioned much bitterness but no effective opposition. 
The intellectuals’ clubs which had mushroomed in the 
post-October atmosphere of freedom were prevented 
from consolidating, and distinct limits were placed on 
the development of Workers’ Councils. On the other 
hand, the Polish Sejm (National Assembly) remained 
a livelier institution than any other in Eastern Europe 
and there was also new life in Polish organs of local 
government. Force was not employed against restless 
and potentially rebellious spirits, even while the capacity 
for using it was being reconstituted. 

In Hungary, the prescription was obviously different. 
The whole of 1957 was a chronicle of arrests and 
fepressions, accompanied by puerile propaganda that 
insulted the intelligence of a sullen population and a 


hostile world by insisting the revolution had been the 
work of fascists and counterrevolutionaries. Yet despite 
vicious retaliation—including the execution of thousands 
of workers, the vindictive prosecution of such literary 
figures as Dery, Hay and Tardos, and the reimposition 
of harsh controls over the workers and youth—Hungary 
did not experience a simple reversion to Stalinism. 
Policy under Kadar was designed to obliterate every- 
thing associated with the revolt; the aim, however, was 
not to revive rightists and neo-Stalinist forces, but, if 
possible, to reconstruct a party center—precisely the 
force that had been missing throughout 1956. In prac- 
tice, this process had to be started from scratch, first 
under the protection of the Red Army and later, when 
it seemed feasible and safe, on a more independent 
footing; to an extent, the effort has met with success. 


Problems of Ideology 


In the bloc as a whole, the main problem from the 
Soviet point of view was to re-establish ideological unity. 
The Soviet aim was two-fold: first, to reassert firmly the 
pre-eminent position of the Soviet Union among “‘so- 
cialist’’ states, so as never again to invite a repudiation 
of its leadership; second, to effect a bloc-wide rejection 
of ‘‘revisionism,” which had been a major factor in the 
disintegration of authority in 1956 (given the Soviet 
failure to bring Yugoslavia back into the camp). 

Except for some temporary resistance on the part 
of Gomulka, the Soviet leadership had no real diffi- 
culty in getting these propositions accepted. In the 
spring of 1957 initial agreements were reached with 
several of the ruling parties, affirming the need for 
unity in the face of the hostile West and the funda- 
mental importance of maintaining Communist state 
power. By mid-summer, the more orthodox People’s 
Democracies were again giving loud endorsement to the 
leading role of the Soviet Union, while Hungarian 
spokesmen somewhat more cautiously paid homage to 
the Soviet Union as the “head” of all socialist states. 
Only Gomulka remained reluctant until he was faced 
with overwhelming pressure to associate himself with 
the ‘Statement of the Twelve Ruling Communist 
Parties’ issued in Moscow in November 1957. This 
document unequivocally identified the Soviet Union as 
the “‘first and mightiest’”” member of the socialist camp; 
it also singled out revisionism as a greater danger to 
the world Communist movement than Stalinist dogma- 
tism in the circumstances then prevailing. 

Understandably, the Yugoslavs opposed both of these 
views, accelerating the already rapid deterioration of 
Belgrade’s relations with other bloc countries. The 
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Draft Program of the League of Yugoslav Communists 
was published in March 1958. Since it rejected the 
concept of a world divided into two hostile camps, de- 
nied Soviet leadership of the Communist movement and 
reafirmed Yugoslavia’s own road to socialism, it left 
no alternative even to Khrushchev but to proceed with 
a new rupture in state and party relations. 


In 1959 the concept of Soviet primacy was further 
strengthened and given a new ideological rationale—in 
the form of a theory that the USSR was now the only 
socialist state which had advanced sufficiently to lay the 
foundations of a Communist society, whereas other 
states remained at various earlier stages of development. 
This thesis was first propounded by Khrushchev at the 
21st Soviet Party Congress in early 1959; it has since 
been elaborated at the June 1960 meeting of Communist 
Parties in Bucharest, the meeting of the 81 Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in Moscow during November and 
December 1960; and again at the 22nd Soviet Congress 
in October 1961. So far as it specifically concerns the 
East European Communist states, this rationale of 
Soviet leadership has certain advantages: it does not 
require anything approaching total conformity; in fact, 
it suggests that the Peoples’ Democracies face dissimilar 
problems which may well be handled in a variety of 
ways. Significantly, however, it also disposes of the 
troublesome issue of “differing roads to socialism” by 
implicitly denying the concept altogether, stressing in- 
stead the notion that there may be procedural and other 
technical variants possible for those who actually travel 
the same road, but at different times and rates of speed. 


Economics and Trade 


The post-1956 reconstruction also had an important 
economic dimension. Soviet assistance to Hungary was 
probably substantial during 1957, and the re-examination 
of Soviet economic relations with: Poland and other 
states was far from superficial. Although arguments to 
the contrary have been advanced, it is questionable that 
deliberate Soviet exploitation of the bloc has continued 
or that it has offset Soviet economic concessions and aid.4 
On the other hand, the Soviet ‘‘guiding hand” was 
evident in the 1958 decisions of all the East European 
states to reassert the priority of heavy industry and to 
resume planning for power rather than welfare. The 
drive toward the full collectivization of agriculture was 


*See Franklyn D. Holzman, ‘Soviet Foreign Trade Pricing 
and the Question of Discrimination: A ‘Customs Union’ 
Approach,” Review of Economics and Statistics (Cambridge, 
Mass.), May 1962. 
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also resumed. Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
forged ahead with more determination than was ever 
shown in the pre-1956 era to achieve virtually total 
collectivization by 1961. East Germany has been almost 
as zealous. Only Poland has remained reluctant to apply 
severe pressures on its farming population, with the 
apparent result that its food production record has te- 
mained conspicuously better than that of all other East 
European countries. 

Manifestly, the People’s Democracies are still far from 
a solution of their economic problems. Comecon, though 
increasingly active, has not yet achieved anything like 
full area-wide cooperation and specialization. No state 
has been persuaded to discontinue particular sectors of 
its own industry. Although Poland, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia have embarked on a number of joint 
development projects, very little has been done so far 
to provide needed capital to Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Gross malfunctions in the planning of effective and 
equitable distribution has remained a major problem in 
all bloc countries. Doctrinaire agricultural policies and 
the opposition of farmers have actually served to depress 
living standards, and failure to forestall fuel and power 
shortages has created repeated bottlenecks in industry. 

Despite all these shortcomings, it is significant that 
the 1956 crisis did not have a long-term paralyzing effect 
on East European economic growth. No country, with 
the possible exception of East Germany, is faced today 
with really insurmountable difficulties. Industrial capac- 
ity has been increasing steadily. Living standards, while 
poor compared to those of Western Europe, have been 
maintained at tolerable and gradually rising levels. 

A significant result of this ability to maintain the 
pattern of growth has been the expansion of economic 
relations between the Peoples Democracies and the non- 
European world. In part, of course, such ties predated 
the Stalin era and the events of 1956; yet by 1958 trade 
turnover between Eastern Europe, the Middle East and 
Asia was double that of 1954 and greater than the turn- 
over between the USSR and these areas. The same trend 
has continued in more recent years. 

This expansion of trade should not be seen entirely 
as a command performance motivated or even dictated 
by the Soviet desire to promote political and ideological 
infiltration. It also reflects a candid recognition in 
Eastern Europe that manufacturing capacity now exceeds 
raw material supplies and a keen awareness of the need 
for customers who can and will accept manufactured 
exports not so easily marketed in Western Europe or 
North America. Specific transactions between Eastern 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America afford little 
evidence of any general adherence to dogmatic prescrip- 


tions. On the contrary, East European traders give a 
_ good deal of practical consideration to their own self- 
interest and therefore respond to a wide range of 
opportunities, whether or not they happen to match 
ideological preconceptions about the developmental 
needs of their trading partners.® 


The scope of these transactions has remained rela- 
tively small, and generally they reflect not economic 
strength but on the contrary shortages of foreign 
exchange and the production of low quality goods. Yet 
such considerations are largely irrelevant when the 
political advantages derived from this steady expansion 
of international contacts are considered. The Peoples 
Democracies have seized upon their economic oppor- 
tunities everywhere to establish a sense of their legiti- 
macy, which was in question throughout the Stalin era 
and obviously under open challenge in 1956. The need 
and desire for a measure of international respectability is 
naturally most urgent for East ‘Germany and Hungary, 
but only slightly less important in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania, all of which enjoyed a tradition 
of contact and acceptance in the international political 
and commercial community before the Communist 
seizure of power. 


The Current Scene 


On balance, there can be little doubt of the progress 
made toward establishing a measure of order and 
stability in Eastern Europe since 1953 and more speci- 
fically since the crisis of 1955-56. Hopes of a thorough 
break between any one of the states in the area and 
the Soviet Union no longer seem as realistic as they 
appeared a decade ago. The trend of the bloc toward 
diversity within circumscribed limits and greater flexibil- 
ity in economic and cultural policy is an accepted fact. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that the 
Communist world has really learned to deal effectively 
with the problem of ideological schism. The fact that 
the East European parties have supported Khrushchev 
against China and Albania on the issue of peaceful 
coexistence is understandable in the light of their geo- 
graphical position, size and World War II experiences. 
It is less clear what effect the most recent rapproche- 
ment with Marshall Tito may have in the foreseeable 
future. Even though a recurrence of internal party 
dissensions on the scale of 1955-56 seems unlikely, it 


*This point will be developed in detail in the author’s 
contribution to Communism in Africa, Z. Brzezinski, ed., to 
be published this year under the auspices of the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University. 


is difficult to see how this development, any more than 
the recent extreme swing toward revisionism by the 
Italian Communist Party, can be wholly ignored in 
states which are still beset by many difficulties and in 
which the regimes, despite tight party control, have not 
won the positive acquiescence of many intellectuals and 
at least a section of the party membership. 

Nowhere ate problems and dilemmas more evident 
than in the German Democratic Republic. Erection of 
the Berlin wall on August 13, 1961, has largely stopped 
the refugee flow, but the manpower gained from bottling 
up some 50,000 workers previously employed in West 
Berlin has probably been offset by the introduction of 
military conscription in 1962. The magnetic attraction 
of the West certainly has not been eliminated: the wall 
has simply made it possible for the regime to apply 
coercive methods with less vulnerability, and even 
coercion has failed to end opposition among intellectuals 
and professional people. The growth rate of industrial 
production has steadily declined while food and power 
shortages during the winter of 1962-63 have threatened 
to become catastrophic for the entire economy. The 
peak of destalinization reached at the 22nd CPSU 
Congress in October 1961 still left Ulbricht’s dictatorial 
powers unimpaired, but the campaign caused Pankow 
renewed embarrassment and uneasiness. Most recently, 
the regime has had to abandon its belligerent tone con- 
cerning the much delayed peace treaty and to admit with 
reluctance the priority of economic factors in current 
relations with the Federal Republic. This is unlikely 
to raise Ulbricht’s prestige or to bolster the morale of 
party activists. 

The situation in Hungary is hardly more satisfactory. 
The country remains a police state, and Kadar’s efforts 
to assure the people that all those who are not active 
enemies of the regime have a good future has met 
only with widespread apathy. The raising of industrial 
work norms in 1960 and 1961 caused general resent- 
ment, as did the final thrust of the collectivization drive. 
The aftermath of the 22nd Soviet Congress provided 
what was probably a welcome opportunity to dismiss 
the remaining members of the Stalinist old guard and 
a belated occasion to expel Rakosi and Gerd from the 
party. But there has been no increase in public enthu- 
siasm nor any discernible move toward greater liberalism. 

Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria continue to have rela- 
tively strong Communist leaderships. Yet the purge of 
former Interior Minister Barak on rather improbable 
charges of Stalinism and personal misconduct did reveal 
the presence of considerable tension within the Czecho- 
slovak party prior to its 12th Congress in December 
1962, at which First Secretary Novotny appears to have 
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reasserted his full control. In Bulgaria, the final ouster 
of Vulko Chervenkov from both the party and the 
government confirmed suppositions that Khrushchev’s 
mid-1962 visit to Sofia was aimed at bolstering the 
position of Todor Zhivkov in the face of continuing 
pressure from both the right and the left. As for 
economic difficulties, both countries have had their share. 
Food shortages occurred in Bulgaria in the summer of 
1962, and the Czechoslovak Five-Year Plan adopted in 
1961 has now been abandoned in favor of an interim 
arrangement which is to run through 1964. 


Only in the case of Poland does one get the im- ’ 


pression that destalinization has really been carried 
through, that the government is moving rationally to 
solve at least some of its problems, and that it enjoys 
public acceptance however reluctantly bestowed. In- 
tellectual freedom has been restricted, and discussions 
of the fundamental nature of the Communist system, 
restimulated by the latest Soviet Party Congress, have 
not been allowed to turn into dangerous polemics. 
Friction with the Roman Catholic Church continues, 
particularly since the passage of the School Reform Law 
in July 1961 which has placed severe limitations on 
religious instruction. Yet the equilibrium first estab- 
lished in 1957 has not been wholly destroyed. 


AS FOR THE foreseeable future, it is almost inevitable 
that preoccupation with problems posed by the European 
Common Market will increase substantially throughout 
Eastern Europe. Food and fuel exporters such as 
Poland and Rumania have a legitimate cause for con- 
cern, as do the manufacturers of industrial goods like 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. Their trade is likely 
to be hurt not only in Europe itself but in African 
states with special ties to the Common Market and 
elsewhere. The mounting attacks by all Communist 
spokesmen charging that the EEC is an adjunct of 
NATO and an insidious instrument of neo-colonialism 
are a clear indication of this concern. 


Closely related to this issue is the future role of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA or 
Comecon). Obviously, a major effort is underway to 
formulate basic guidelines for future action: this was 
the chief concern of the 16th session of CMEA con- 
vened in Moscow on June 7, 1962. There is little 
question about the desired goals—which include a 
greater inward orientation, more independence from 
non-Communist sources of supply, and further progress 
toward a genuine division of labor along economically 


*On this point see The World Today, July 1962, pp. 269-70, 
and January 1963, pp. 30-36. 
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rational lines. The problem is rather whether such 
plans can be implemented without excessive coercion 
and whether this essentially Soviet prescription can 
offer a viable solution suited to Eastern Europe’s long- 
term economic and commercial needs. 

Last but not least, one must consider the general 
climate of feeling in Eastern Europe under Stalin’s heirs. 
In strictly human terms, there has probably been as 
much frustration and unhappiness in the last decade as 
under Stalin, even though it has been of a different 
order. The division of Europe has been prolonged, 
and perhaps for that reason, more generally accepted. 
The prospects for any recurrence of popular revolt have 
dimmed. Propaganda efforts notwithstanding, each of 
the East European societies seems to have split into two 
cultures: the Communist—and the apolitical and some- 
times crassly materialist, which is less and less con- 
cerned with aspirations that are clearly beyond attain- 
ment. Even in Poland, the small minority seriously 
interested in Communist ideas is probably dwindling 
to leave the field clear for party functionaries and 
ideologically acceptable technicians, whose main mutual 
concerns are the maintenance of personal power and the 
preservation of domestic tranquility. Among thinking 
people in Poland and Czechoslovakia the prospect of 
German unification—remote as it is—is probably re- 
garded with mixed feelings; any serious move in this 
direction would give rise both to a flood of expectations 
and to a new set of fears, rational or not. The Sino- 
Soviet controversy seems to have stirred singularly little 
passion either among the public or in the Communist 
elites. The latter probably regard the Chinese with 
fear and distaste and consider their militancy a menacing 
Asiatic eccentricity quite alien to any truly European 
ruling party. The problem posed by Yugoslavia is, on 
the other hand, vividly perceived: the continued exist- 
ence of Marshall Tito’s republic is probably viewed with 
bewilderment, hostility and concern in all East European 
capitals, with the possible exception of Warsaw. 


To sum up, there has undeniably been a change in the 
climate of Eastern Europe. Much of the fear which was 
the hallmark of the Stalin era has been dissipated. The 
decade has seen a marked increase in the volume of 
public discussion and in the amount of information 
available to the average citizen. Irrationality is no 
longer an ever-present element in everyday life. Yet 
when all ameliorative aspects have been weighed, the 
fact remains that in no country of the area has there 
been a real dilution of the totalitarian element in the 
system of rule: it remains the characteristic feature of 
all political, economic and social institutions in Eastern 
Europe under communism. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD 


The Importance of Being Djugashvili 


THE WRITER HAD the good fortune to be on March 
6, 1963, at the Institute for the Advanced Contempla- 
tion of Human Affairs in Fordograd. The annual 
self-criticism meeting in the Explanations Division was 
slightly expanded in view of its decennial character, 
and a visitor unknown to me was permitted to help the 
self-criticism along by simply making criticism—after 
all, said the Fellows of the Institute, it’s supposed to be 
“criticism and self-criticism’ anyway, isn’t it? 

The visitor made a strange impression on me. Initially 
he seemed to be of the type that, following Professor 
Lord David Cecil, one might call a flat-brow, or, follow- 
ing the late Lord Ferners, a dry blanket. After he left, 
however, the Fellows agreed on their diagnosis: he was 
a vulgar factologist. As such, therefore, he will here be 
identified. The situation was structured for masochism, 
so they let his abuse run on; yet there was force to many 
of his contentions, which I reproduce here as nearly 
verbatim as I can. His interlocutors were sundry senior 
Fellows, all household names, of course, to the readers 
of Problems of Communism. 

I had originally identified their remarks by name. 
Now indeed the Fellows this year are of the most 
various views. There is an open and paid-up member 
of a Western Communist party, some are fellow- 
travelers, one is an orthodox Western economist spe- 
cializing in the industrialization of Southeast Asia, 
another a professional historian whose “‘period’’ is Peter 
the Great. Several, of course, are Sovietologists of this 


Mr. Wiles, now Professor of Economics at Brandeis 
University (Waltham, Mass.), is a leading scholar on 
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and that speciality. Also present were a high air force 
officer from a NATO country, of the “‘clobber-the- 
bastards-to-preserve-our-spiritual-values’’ school, an eld- 
erly Russian émigré of violently monarchical views, and 
Mr. Enver Hoxha, on sabbatical leave from Tirana. 


The curious thing is that as I revised my manuscript 
it didn’t seem to matter much which of the Fellows had 
spoken which line. In particular their hostilty or friend- 
liness to communism seemed to be irrelevant. I have 
therefore thought it politic to preserve the anonymity 
of these speakers, whom I have labeled collectively, His- 
torical Determinist. 


The Discussion 


HIsTORICAL DETERMINIST: Well, here we are again to 
discuss the annual chestnut. And yet, you know, despite 
the naiveté, if you will pardon the strong expression, 
of some of the work done at this Institute—and I in- 
clude here my own—TI still say that Stalin’s regime was 
an inevitable consequence of rapid industrialization. 


VULGAR FAcTOLoGIsT: No, because the terror, the law- 
lessness, the falsification, the application of extreme 
state measures against senior party opponents, all began 
twelve months before Stalin swung left. He was still 
a Bukharinite when he began to be a Stalinist. 


1 About in October 1926. Cf. Ruth Fischer, Stalin and Ger- 
man Communism, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1948, p. 569 and W. Reswick, I Dreamt Revolution, Chicago, 
Regnery, 1952, Chaps. 13-15. I except, for fairness’ sake, such 
earlier intimations of Stalinism as the possible poisoning of 
Lenin (L. Trotsky, Stalin, New York, Harper, 1941, pp. 376- 
382) and the probable medical murder of Frunze (in Novem- 
ber 1925: Fischer, op., cit., p. 489). 
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H.D.: All right, don’t quibble. It would have been an 
inevitable consequence had it not happened first. You 
can’t have that kind of industrialization without that 
kind of leader. The people would have revolted against 
a milder leader—especially the Russian people, who 
were and remain fundamentally a band of disorderly 
and undisciplined peasants; even the party would have 
revolted. 


V.F.: I agree that so much misery could only have been 
imposed by a very strong dictator, and must also have 
resulted in some kind of dictatorship. But before we go 
on to your view that the misery was productive of some- 
thing, I must quarrel with the notion that Russians can 
only be governed tyrannically, and would otherwise re- 
volt. It is rather their extreme docility that impresses 
me. Compared with other nations their history shows 
no specially high frequency of revolt and disorder, only 
a specially high frequency of tyranny. As imaginative 
scientists, clever mechanics and willing subjects (look 
at the history of their church) they would seem to me 
to be an exceptionally easy people to govern and indus- 
trialize. It is rather the circumferential minorities who 
gave, and give, trouble to the government in Moscow. 
I may instance here their reaction to two of Stalin’s 
major lunacies: collectivization and the agrogorod 
scheme.? 


H.D.: Nonetheless you have admitted that such a 
dictator was necessary. And here let me admit that I’m 
shifting my ground a little. The word ‘necessity’ is 
ambiguous. Stalin was a prerequisite, not so much an 
unavoidable consequence, of the economic developments. 


V.F.: Only if “economic developments” be taken to 
mean government-imposed misery. I deny utterly the 
necessity of that misery. Look at the NEP.* There is 
not a single competent Western statistical study of the 
NEP in existence; it is as if Soviet rule had begun in 
1928. Yet we know that the latter years of the NEP, 
even after the easy period of basic reconstruction, 
showed heavy and growing government investment, and 


* The agrogorod scheme was conceived in 1949, apparently 
with Stalin’s approval, by Nikita Khrushchev. The plan in- 
volved the resettlement of peasants into large specially con- 
structed “agro-cities,” with apartment buildings instead of 
farmsteads, and a further reduction of household plots. The 
plans were shelved mainly because of the enormous construction 
costs entailed and also because of probable peasant opposition. 
—Ed. 


* New Economic Policy, practiced by the Soviet government 
1921-28 with the aim of restoring the economy by making con- 
cessions to private enterprise in agriculture, trade, and industry. 
—Ed. 
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rapid progress in industry, education and real wages. 
In face of this record and of our ignorance, how can 
you say the misery of the First Five-Year Plan was 
necessary for further growth? 


H.D.: Because they had come to an impasse: every- 
body, even Mensheviks and Monarchists, said so at the 
time.* The kulaks had to be liquidated, the grain supply 
assured, and the walls of the ‘“‘little stone house’ of 
the Soviet economy broken through. Moreover there 
was nothing new in any of this: Peter the Great and 
Witte ° also laid such burdens on the peasantry. 


V.F.: But they did not lay egual burdens. They did 
not drive the ablest peasants off the land. They did not, 
by their policies, ensure the slaughter of half the live- 
stock. They did not requisition the seed grain or export 
grain during the subsequent famine.* Nor in fact was 
any emergency measure needed in autumn 1927 to en- 
sure the grain supply, nor did the measures taken 
actually ensure it. The 1927 harvest turned out to be 
quite normal, and the 1928 harvest, being a little bigger, 
actually permitted /ess forcible methods of requisition 
to be successful. Yet, it was during this latter period, 
the autumn of 1928, that Stalin executed his final swing 
to the left. That is, he did so at a moment when the 
grain panic was truly over. As to an economic impasse, 
this is a loose and meaningless phrase. However many 
observers agreed with Stalin, I am bound to ask why 
economic growth in, say, 1929 under a continued NEP 
could not have been as great as in 1928 or 1927? What 
technical economic obstacles were there? 


H.D.: It is easy to apply hindsight to the 1927 harvest, 
and chase might-have-beens. The fact is that what hap- 
pened happened, and even the most hard-boiled Western 
statisticians show an increase in growth after 1928. 
It was, of course, the new command economy that 
caused the increase, so there must have been technical 
obstacles to growth by the old methods. 


V.F.: I make no apology for chasing might-have-beens, 
since that is precisely what you yourself did in your 


“Cf. Alec Nove, “Was Stalin Really Necessary ?,”” Encounter 
(London), April 1962. 


*Count Sergei Yulevich Witte (1849-1915), Russian Prime 
Minister in 1903-6.—Ed. 


“Compare the famines of 1891 and 1932. The latter was 
caused, not as is commonly supposed, by the collectivization 
of two years previously, but by Stalin’s panicky requisition of 
the seed grain for military stock. This was his reaction to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in September 1931 (cf. W. 
Duranty, USSR, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1944, Chaps. 16 and 
17). 


opening statement. To say a thing was inevitable has 
no other meaning than to say that all the might-have- 
beens have been seriously examined and proved im- 
possible. I, who say the thing was not inevitable, am 
neither more nor less guilty than you. I’m merely tak- 
ing a different view on particular might-have-beens. 


H.D.: Cut the cackle and get back to my growth figures. 


V.F.: Oh yes, well, your figures are simply wrong, 
that’s all. Your Western statisticians make no allowance 
for the decline in quality, in both manufacturing and 
building; nor do they deduct livestock slaughter as de- 
preciation of capital. Nay more, the astounding fact is 
that there is no expert Western calculation of national 
income growth in 1928-32, any more than there is one 
for the last years of the NEP. Bergson,’ for instance, 
compares the national incomes merely of 1928 and 
1937. While we can’t really be certain until this work 
is done, I present my own rough calculation: real 
national income grew at an annual rate of 71/4, percent 
in 1926-28, and at rather less in 1928-32.8 Of course, 
it was different bits of the total that grew, but that 
seems to be the general picture. 


H.D.: Then growth must have been all the more rapid 
in 1932-37, to reach the acknowledged levels of 1937. 


V.F.: Touché! The Second Five-Year Plan was indeed 
a remarkable period, because superficially the economy 
grew as fast as during the First FYP, but quality im- 
proved as well. So I am far from denying that the 
Stalinist growth rates exceeded, say, the American. I am 
merely pointing out that they fell short of what Buk- 
harin, Rykov and Tomsky achieved. Anyway, which 
would you rather do: starve for eight years and feast 
for one, or keep up an unspectacular progress through- 
out? In those intervening years people lived and died. 
And then in 1937 the Great Purge had begun... . 


H.D.: Well, none of us—er, excuse me, Mr. Hoxha, few 
of us—would wish to deny that that was counter-produc- 
tive, and the entirely avoidable product of Stalin’s 
paranoid personality... . 


V.F.: If this fantastic event was avoidable, why wasn’t 
collectivization avoidable? Besides, I bet you never said 
that until you read Khrushchev’s Secret Speech. Why 


* Abram Bergson, The Real National Income of Soviet Russia 
Since 1928, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1961. 


*The 714% figure is in 1926-7 prices, and based mainly on 
Kontrolnye tsifry narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR na 1928-1929 
god, Moscow, Gosplan, 1929. The rate of growth in 1928-32 
was about 9% (1928 prices) or 414% (1937 prices), making 
no allowance for quality deterioration or livestock slaughter. 


should 4e be your mentor in what was and was not 
avoidable ? 


H.D.: Don’t interrupt. I had as a matter of fact long 
been puzzled by the rationale of the Great Purge. What 
I wanted to point out was that when the invasion came 
the country was ready for it, and only such a tyrant 
could have done it. Look at Witte, for instance: he was 
not tyrannical enough and the result was the Japanese 
victory of 1904. 


V.F.: But in that war Russia had no allies, and even 
then her defeat was really only a naval one; indeed a 
technical miscalculation—as you surely well know. 
Moreover Witte had opposed the venture. In 1941 on 
the other hand, the USSR had, or shortly acquired, very 
powerful allies indeed. As to preparedness, I omit for 
fairness’ sake the undeniable fact that Stalin was not 
tactically ready for war and rejected copious intelligence 
as to German intentions. What about this famed 
strategic readiness? Why did his infantry surrender in 
hundreds of thousands, and what was it that finally 
made them fight? 


H.D.: Well, of course—if you're going to get into mere 
chance military technicalities, when you're supposed to 
be talking about Historical Explanations—I know as 
well as you do that the infantry wouldn’t fight because 
it was made up of peasants who resented collectiviza- 
tion, and that it began to put up serious resistance only 
when the news filtered through to it that the Germans 
were killing their prisoners. 


V.F.: Then there you are. You have admitted that 
without collectivization the country would have been 
better prepared to fight, that the Ukrainian villages 
would not have welcomed the enemy with the traditional 
bread and salt, that all those troops and all that territory 
would not have been lost. Military morale is entirely on 
a par with tanks and guns in historical status, and it was 
not a matter of chance. 


H.D.: But where would these arms have come from? 
Without collectivization, no industrialization, you know. 
They evidently couldn’t have had both the guns and the 
morale. 


V.F.: That stuff about collectivization being necessary 
to release labor for industry has no basis in fact or logic. 
In 1928 there had long been an over-supply of rural 
laborers flocking into the towns, and there wasn’t even 
full employment in the towns until two years after 
collectivization. Moreover, the new industrial system led 
to the most notorious waste of labor, with people stand- 
ing about waiting for raw materials, and so on. Besides, 
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Stalin actually reduced the work week after 1928.9 The 
labor supply story is rubbish, however often it’s re- 


peated. 


H.D.: You are knocking down a straw man. I am 
thinking of the compulsory grain deliveries. The 
kolkhoz was necessary to ensure the food, not the labor, 
supply to the growing towns. 


V.F.: Then why didn’t it? Why did white bread dis- 
appear from the towns? Why was there rationing in 
the towns between 1929 and 1935? Why could a 
worker get no milk or meat any more? Why didn’t 
agricultural production increase from 1937 to 1952? 
If we may exonerate the kolkhoz from the 1932 
famine " it’s just a total absurdity to say it was necessary 
to feed people: it didn’t feed people, while the NEP 
did. 


H.D.: Well, you may have something there. What I 
should have said was that the compulsory deliveries 
were necessary as a source of faxation. Just as Witte, so 
Stalin had to tax the peasant, and Stalin had a more 
efficient way. And not only did he tax the grain; through 
his kolkhoz system he could also force the peasant to 
save. It just is not true that he starved agriculture of 
capital: on the contrary, he made it provide its own 
capital, by compelling accumulations in the “indivisible 
fund.” And only a great tyrant could have done that. 


V.F.: You see how when you really get down to cases, 
and substitute a few brass tacks for the passive ac- 
ceptance of myth, I am rendered helpless. Indeed, you 
have yourself just exploded a myth: that Stalin didn’t 
invest in agriculture. I agree with every word you have 
just said, and can only reply that a lesser tyrant would 
surely have done just as well. For without collectiviza- 
tion, one, there would have been no livestock slaughter; 
two, there would have been less petty theft; and, three, 
peasants would have done an honest day’s work. So 
agricultural incomes would have been higher, indeed 
much higher; and my hypothetical lesser tyrant would 
have been able to skim off the same amount of capital, 
while everybody would have been happier. 


H.D.: What lesser tyrant? You are always prating of 
brass tacks—name me a name. Do you think Bukharin, 


*Solomon M. Schwarz, Labor in the Soviet Union, New 
York, Praeger, 1951, Chap. 6; Warren Nutter, The Growth 
of Industrial Production in the Soviet Union. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1962, p. 348. 

® The official index of 115 in 1952 is 6% above that of 108 
in 1937, allowing correctly for territorial change. Meanwhile 
population rose 16%. 

“ Cf. footnote 2, p. 3. 
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whom you evidently favor so much, could have brought 
the country through the war? 


V.F.: No, nor had I Bukharin in mind: he would 
surely have lost out to someone, he was such a natural 
murderee. But before we leave him, what makes you 
think there would have been a war? Any Soviet leader 
—I repeat, any Soviet leader—except Stalin would have 
used the German CP differently, and Hitler would 
never have taken power. Most alternative leaders were 
Jews, and the one alternative Gentile, Kirov, is known 
to have opposed friendship with Hitler. So did Buk- 
harin.!? It is certain that on the major issue of foreign 
policy Stalin alone was cynical enough and anti-Semitic 
enough and isolationist enough to favor Hitler; there- 
fore he was the most disastrous of all possible leaders. 
When he prevented the German CP from forming an 
alliance with the Socialists, he dealt his own country a 
worse blow than collectivization. 


H.D.: I cannot dispute the probability of what you say 
on foreign policy. But the other leaders, too, mostly 
favored collectivization. Kirov was a leader in it, Trot- 
sky called it inevitable, even from exile. What makes 
you think it would have been different under either of 
them ? 


V.F.: Only this: that they would all, if faced with the 
responsibility, have shrunk from the use of force, and 
therefore they would not have carried the plan through. 
Or rather they would have carried the official plan 
through: the First Five-Year Plan called for merely 13 
percent collectivization by 1932; and this was decided 
upon after the grain crisis of 1927—which wasn’t a 
crisis anyway—had been settled. I dispute the wisdom 
of even one percent collectivization, but Stalin suddenly 
went off the rails in late 1929 1% and achieved 71 per- 
cent by 1934. Even Trotsky condemned the use of 
force.'* Forcible collectivization was quite clearly not 
a way out of the agricultural difficulties that Trotsky’s 
industrialization policies entailed. 


H.D.: You forget that the political power of the Soviet 
state was threatened by the &ulaks. I personally, Heaven 
knows, have little sympathy for Communists, or com- 


* Boris Nikolaewski, Sotsialisticheskii vestnik, October 1956. 
Bukharin spoke in this sense at the 17th CPSU Congress in 
1934. Kirov had done so beforehand, but at the Congress 
itself he refrained, for the sake of unity. 


“Cf, e.g., 1. Deutscher, Stalin, London and New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949, pp. 319-320. 


“In his message to the CPSU Central Committee of March 
20, 1930; cf. Victor Serge, Vie et mort de Trotsky, Paris, 1951, 
p. 221. 
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munism; I also know no economics, and cannot judge 
that side of the case, but as a technical necessity of 
power these people had to be liquidated for the survival 
of the regime. 


V.F.: The trouble with all you people is that, whatever 
your personal views, you can only see Communist 
countries through Communist spectacles, and specifically 
through the spectacles of the particular Communist 
clique that is in power at the time. Some of you lacquer 
things over with a Hegelian morality: die Weltge- 
schichte ist das Weltgericht, the real is the rational, 
whatever happens—except possibly the Great Purge and 
the Doctors’ Plot—is right. Some of you are com- 
mendably free from that sort of cant, and never confuse 
what is with what ought to be. But you do all take the 
view that “the man on the spot knows best’’; the Com- 
munists may be in crime, but they are not in error. Now 
I am indeed afraid of their courage and their discipline, 
but not of their intellects. I think they are sometimes 
very stupid, just like other people. 
pointed out one capital error of foreign policy and 
several of economics. Why then should a Marxist analy- 


I have already 


sis of Soviet politics in 1928, or indeed any other year, 
have been right? What threat, concretely, did the 
kulaks pose in that year? Was it, however big or small, 
greater than in 1927? 


H.D.: Lenin said it was growing all the time. 


V.F.: And Bukharin said it wasn’t. Moreover, I say 
it wasn’t, and it seems to me I am a better judge of that 
_ than any Marxist. Think of the machine tractor stations 
—they had begun before collectivization, and were act- 
ually servicing the kulaks. You don’t shoot the tractor- 
driver, if you’re paying him. Think of the growth of 
industry and towns and education. How could rich 
peasants pose a growing threat to such a society? More- 
over, you have to explain to me why Tito didn’t fall 
when he decollectivized his agriculture in 1953—an 
action he took to remove political tensions and 
Strengthen his regime. 


H.D.: He didn’t allow actual kulaks: there’s a very low 
upper limit to holdings. And anyway Yugoslavia isn’t 
Russia. 


V.F.: On the contrary, Yugoslavia 75, so to speak, Rus- 
sia; I can see no important difference. That Tito has 
not permitted kulaks is his own error; but surely if he 
could buy internal peace at the expense of allowing 
individual peasants, Russia could have had internal peace 
at the expense of allowing kulaks. “A man,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘is seldom so innocently engaged as when 
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he is making money.”” Well, the kulaks were making 
money. Moreover, in 1933 kulaks were deliberately 
tolerated along the Manchurian border of the Soviet 
Union.1> Now you know how paranoid Stalin was about 
security in border provinces: why do you think he did 
that ? 


H.D.: A few kulaks are good: many are bad. As for 
your Yugoslavia, it went through a nasty Stalinist period 
in 1947-50, and China has been doing the same since 
the Hundred Flowers wilted in 1957. This means that 
for good or for ill, and however much you niggle at 
this or that detail of the reasoning, each independent 
Communist regime needs its Stalin to establish it, 
liquidate its enemies and develop the economy. There- 
after, of course, it will relax. 


V.F.: Stalin- didn’t liquidate the regime’s enemies, he 
liquidated his own. Moreover, the Yugoslav parallel 
surely won’t stand up. When Tito was a Stalinist he 
was either Stalin’s obedient subordinate or trying to 
recover Stalin’s good graces. However, I grant you that 
there may well be an esoteric myth of the necessity of 
Stalinism among Communist elites, or at least among 
the Chinese Communist elite. 


(Interruption in strong Albanian accent: “There 1s.’’) 


There is no reason to suppose that this myth is confined 
to the academic mind. But of course if such a myth has 
arisen, if Mao sees himself as a Chinese Stalin, later to 
be succeeded by a Chinese Khrushchev, then his attitude 
is in itself an adequate explanation for Chinese Stalin- 
ism, and the latter doesn’t have to be any more objec- 
tively desirable or inevitable than Soviet Stalinism. Do 
you think that what has happened since the Hundred 
Flowers has been good for China? 


* John D. Littlepage and D. Bess, In Search of Soviet Gold, 
London, Harrap, 1939, Chap. 11. 
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H.D.: This may seem cynical, but I do. If China is to 
be a great power she must establish her military prestige 
—and she has, in the Himalayas. Millions of deaths 
from starvation she can easily afford—and she has; 
continued dependence on the USSR she cannot—and her 
imports have shrunk. 


V.F.: Well, at least you are a consistent “Stalinist.” 
It is true of course that Mao has done some things, 
such as pursue a forward foreign policy, which Stalin 
would certainly not have done, even with an atom bomb. 
But if we don’t press the analogy too far into details, 
it surely holds. My objection is to the necessity of 
Chinese Stalinism, not its existence. Chinese history 
shows Mao turning the heat on and off as with a tap: 
first hot, with the Three Antis and the Five Antis and 
collectivization; then cold, with Bandung and the Hun- 
dred Flowers; then hot again, with the Great Leap 
Forward and the communes. Now look carefully at that 
intermediate “cool” period: Is it your doctrine that it 
was an unfortunate aberration which harmed China, 
or what? 


H.D.: No, I would compare it to the Soviet Second 
Five-Year Plan: when Stalin legalized the private plots 
and the one-cow-per-family and the kolkhoz market, 
developed light industry more rapidly than heavy, 
switched to the more agreeable foreign policy of the 
Popular Front, and substituted Socialist Realism for the 
mete assassination of literature that had preceded it. 
Stalinism is very tough, and you need periods of relaxa- 
tion. If Stalin himself saw this, why not Mao? I might 
add that with the Hundred Flowers Mao hoped to use 
popular criticism to correct the party; well, in the Second 
Five-Year Plan Stalin was also conciliatory to the people 
in order to purge the party. Of course we have here a 
little difference—Mao’s idea of purging the party does 
not include torture, false confessions and liquidation. 
But then these parallels are only, meant to be general 
guidelines. 


V.F.: Well, here is a dissertation subject for someone. 
You have drawn a surprisingly impressive analogy. But: 
Yugoslav development and—dare I say it?—Cuban 
development are-not at all the same. Indeed nearly every 
Communist regime is more or less free today to choose 
or not to choose Stalinism. 


(Movement at the back of the room) 


And you will be hard put to it to extract any pattern 
explaining that choice. Thus the Albanians, if I may 
say so, chose it because they hate the Yugoslavs, and 
persisted in their choice because geography protects 
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them from coercion: the Czechs, Bulgars and East 
Germans flirted with Chinese Stalinism, but are unpro- 
tected by geography and are coming to heel. The view 
that Stalinism is necessary for poor Communist countries, 
on an Asiatic standard of living, breaks down when we 
look at Czechoslovakia and East Germany. It also fails 
to explain Mongolia. That is, we have here two rich 
countries whose leaders needed Stalinism for their own 
political survival, and a poor country that always follows 
in the Soviet wake anyhow. In fact all the small Com- 
munist countries have made a choice connected in one 
way or another with geography, and ot with their stage 
of development. 


H.D.: True, but that leaves the heart of the thesis 
untouched. Many of these little countries—Bulgaria, 
Mongolia, North Vietnam, North Korea—may be dis- 
missed as just areas that are only formally outside the 
boundaries of the two great poles of attraction. What 
you have now to explain is the astounding coincidence 
——as you must view it—that when the USSR was poor 
and needed building up she was Stalinist; and that she 
relaxed when she became richer, while poor China, 
which now seeks development, is Stalinist in turn. 


V.F.: Well, first, to repeat, most of these little countries 
are not just “‘areas,”’ they have made—or tried to make 
—independent choices, and these do vot conform to your 
tule. I don’t even agree to your inclusion of North 
Vietnam there, since this country, though as poor as 
any, has still in fact not made its choice. Secondly, as 
I've already tried to demonstrate, Stalin actually slowed 
up Soviet economic development; and that not only in 
1928-32, the entity that Sovietologists have neglected 
to separate out, but again in 1937-40, which is a well 
known and well documented period.1* I therefore 
utterly deny the operation of any objective necessity, 
and now that the first shock of your analogy between 
the Hundred Flowers period and the Second Five-Year 
Plan has worn off, I admit the parallel gladly and turn 
it against you. The principal exponent of the Stalin- 
was-historically-necessary myth is Mao Tse-tung. He is 
applying it, including the relaxation period. He has 
chosen to discard the merely criminal element, which is 
a further disproof of the view that that forms any 
necessary part in the syndrome. For the rest the 
parallelism is so exact as to be suspicious. The original 
sequence of events resulted from a single personality; 
its repetition is due to the deliberate decision to imitate 
on the part of another single personality, or perhaps 


“The average annual rate of growth of per capita GNP in 
1937-40 was 1%. Cf. Abram Bergson, op. cit., p. 225. 


; 


of a committee of personalities. In both cases it is a 
wholly subjective choice. 


H.D.: Come, come, this is ridiculous. Great nations 
are not subjected to great historical sequences of events 
at the whim of one man. There have to be objective 
reasons. 


V.F.: It is certainly necessary that there be no technical 
obstacle to the choice made; there have to be no objec- 
tive impediments. But this leaves a simply enormous 
range of choices open to a strong government. Now a 
Communist government is as strong as any the world 
has known: in particular it possesses in its ideology and 
its party an almost perfect incentive and an almost per- 
fect executive instrument. Its leaders or leader operate 
secretly, and whatever they say is automatically above 
criticism. The ideology is very flexible and justifies 
any policy in the short run, many polities in the long. 
Why then should not the whim of one man be the 
principal determinant of history? 


H.D.: Because, of course, you can’t buck the large 
technological ,and social tides of history. 


V.F.: A weak government can’t buck them, but what 
about a strong one determined to do precisely that? 
Take, for instance, the “tide” of an emergent managerial 
elite. What makes you so sure that the new Soviet 
boarding schools will not indoctrinate the young with 
the party spirit, as they are meant to do? And that the 
insistence on technical and above all on part-time higher 
education, will not succeed in its objective—to prevent 
the emerging of a new consciousness among the younger 
educated generation and of a managerial elite that could 
dominate the party? 7 


Or again, wouldn’t you have said in 1953 that mass 
terror and show trials were impossible in the 20th 
century, that this was the Age of Reason? Yet Stalin 
bucked that trend very nicely, and so did Hitler. 


H.D.: Yes, I might have made that error. To err is 
human. But now with more assurance I tell you that 
China and Russia are subject to one law they can’t buck 
and that in the Russian case this goes all the way back 
to Peter the Great. The law is that it’s a hard world, 
and a potential great power will never become one if it 
remains economically underdeveloped, and to develop 
you have to have a tyrant. | 


“Cf. Peter Wiles, ‘Die Macht in Vordergrund,” (Soviet) 
Survey (London), April 1959. 


V.F.: That is so vague a statement I might agree with 
it. It leaves on the field of play infinitely more moderate 
people like Witte and Stolypin, somewhat more mod- 
erate people like Lenin, and innumerable might-have- 
beens like Trotsky and Kirov and even Bukharin-Rykov- 
Tomsky. You don’t ave to build St. Petersburg and 
the Kolyma gold fields on the bones of slaves: on the 
contrary, it’s counter-productive. Your statement leaves 
open extreme differences in the degree of general beast- 
liness; it doesn’t touch the question of the optimum of 
tyranny. You haven't even begun to prove the necessity 
of Stalinism. 


H.D.: I can only repeat: so great and decisive an event, 
largely repeating itself in another country, cannot have 
been due to personal whim. 


V.F.: That is mere dogma. Be specific. Why not? 


H.D.: If only because history and sociology and polit- 
ical theory and economics are serious subjects. To hold 
that Stalinism as a human phenomenon was without 
other real explanation than chance and individual per- 
sonality is to reject the very feundation of the social 
sciences. 


V.F.: OK, if the facts warrant it, I do just that. Indeed 
as a social scientist myself I am bownd to do so if the 
facts tell me to. I think you are all taking an attitude 
I can only call a sort of intellectual trade unionism. I 
reject utterly all a priori claims of any particular dis- 
cipline to monopolize a subject matter, or the right to 
give all the explanations within a particular field. And 
incidentally, I question your inclusion of history among 
the -ologies. Surely historians at least should rejoice in 
the particular explanation of the particular phenomenon. 
Indeed one historian has: George Kennan.'8 In my 
humble way I am quoting him—with a few extrapola- 
tions. I repeat, then: if Stalin had had a different father 
and mother, we wouldn’t be sitting here today. 


H.D.: So we've caught you: you do reject the very 
foundation of the social sciences. 


V.F.: In this case, or rather in these two cases, yes. Not 
necessarily in others. Why not? 


(Pause) 
The question is not rhetorical. 
* * x 


At this point coffee was brought in, and the meeting 
broke up. 


8 Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin, Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1961, Chap. 17. 
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Bolshevism and the Individual Leader 


“The Soviet Communist Party, more than any civil- 
ian organization known to history, depends upon 
the personalities of those who rule it from the top.”* 


NOWHERE IS THE confusion engendered by Marx- 
ism-Leninism’s dual claim to be both a scientific analysis 
of social development and at the same time a guide to 
action—.e., by its concurrent determinist and voluntarist 
aspects—more clearly revealed than in dealing with the 
role of the leader in history. Moreover, no other issue 
better illustrates the gap between Communist theory and 
and practice. Because of the dogmatic handling of 
theory and the official insistence on the unity of theory 
and practice, the role of the leader, for Communists, is 
not just an esoteric matter of historical methodology to 
be discussed at conferences of historians. Destaliniza- 
tion raised in blunt and unavoidable form the question: 
What influence did Stalin have on the historical develop- 
ment of Soviet society? The question is a perilous one 
and has evoked bloc-wide debate because most of the 
obvious answers threaten the legitimacy of the Soviet 
system and the Marxian analysis as propounded by 
Soviet theoreticians. 


Marxism and the Role of the Leader 


The roots of present Communist theoretical and prac- 
tical difficulties over the role of the leader are deeply 
embedded in the Marxian concept of historical material- 


* Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York, Random House, 1960, p. 590. 
ee leg ee ane 
Mr. Swearer is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of California (Los Angeles) and a 
frequent writer on Soviet politics and government. He 
last appeared in these pages with “Popular Participa- 
tion: Myths and Realities’ (September-October 1960 HF 
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ism, according to which the laws of historical develop- 
ment can be scientifically derived and projected into the 
future through an analysis of the changing modes of 
economic production and resulting class conflicts, Cou- 
pling this with Marx’s thesis that “it is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines their being, but on the 
contrary their being that determines their consciousness,” 
it is evident that the hero in history has been pulled 
from his pedestal. Engels provided the classical state- 
ment of Marxist doctrine on the role of the individual 
in history, a statement that is still cited by Soviet the- 
oreticians as the last word on the matter: 


That a certain man, and precisely that man, arises at a 
particular time in a particular country is, of course, pure 
chance. But eliminate him and there will be a demand 
for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, whether 
good or bad, but in the long run he will be found. That 
Napoleon, just this particular Corsican, should have been 
the military dictator made necessary by the exhausting 
wars of the French Republic was chance; but if a Napo- 
leon had been lacking, another would have filled his place. 
This is proved by the fact that the man has always been 
found as soon as he became necessary: Caesar, Augustus, 
Cromwell, etc.’ 


In other words, history operates through great men, but 
these leaders emerge in response to a definite social need 
arising from economic necessities, and their personalities 
will be suitable to carry out the particular, historically 
necessary function. 


It should be noted that Marxism, in pointing out the 
limits placed on men by their environment and the com- 
plex interweaving of causal factors in historical develop- 
ment, served as a useful counterweight to such concepts 
as Carlyle’s overdrawn and romantic thesis that only 


*Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma, Moscow, 1959, p. 190, cit 
ing K. Marks i F. Engels, Izbrannye pisma, Gospolitizdat, 1953, 
pp. 470-71. 


great men are of consequence. Also, unlike other 
deterministic historical methodologies such as those of 
Hegel, Spencer, and Condorcet, Marxism must be cre- 
dited with some concern for empirical evidence and with 
at least an attempt to explain the role of great men who 
carry out the necessary laws of historical development.” 


The attention of the early Russian Marxists was per- 
force focused on the role of the individual because they 
were competing for leadership of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement with the Narodniki (Populists), who 
placed greater emphasis on the influence and responsi- 
bility of the “critically thinking” individual and less on 
the inevitable movement of social and economic forces. 
George Plekhanov, in an essay published in 1898, de- 
fended Marxism against the Narodnik charge that it 
completely negated the role of the individual by swal- 
lowing him in the inexorable flow of historical develop- 
ment.* In doing so he gave the theoretical formulation 
of the issue some further twists which might have led to 
revisionist heresy had he followed his analysis to its 
logical conclusion. 


Plekhanov acknowledged that ‘“‘by virtue of particular 
traits of their character, individuals can influence the 
fate of society’; and, furthermore, that the appearance 
and disappearance of influential persons may be “‘acci- 
dental.” * He noted, for example, that Mirabeau’s death 
was historically accidental and influenced the course of 
the French Revolution. Even when Plekhanov asserts 
that “‘the character of an individual is a ‘factor’ in social 
development only where, when, and to the extent that 
social relations permit it to be such,” ® this is a far cry 
from Engels’ contention that each society produces its 
historically necessary leader. Few would deny that a 
leader must be influenced by, and work with, inherited 
habits and institutions; but—as Plekhanov implies— 
different leaders ‘‘accidentally” selected by history may 
handle the crust of custom differently and, by their 
actions, may initiate different developmental trends. 


Evidently discerning the dangers of this line of rea- 
soning, however, Plekhanov beats a hasty and not 
always consistent retreat to orthodoxy. He states that 
an “accident is something relative {which} appears only 
at the point of intersection of inevitable processes.” ° 
More important, he dogmatically asserts that in the last 


Sidney Hook, The Hero in History, Beacon Press, 1957, 
chapt. V. 

* George Plekhanov, The Role of the Individual in History, 
International Publishers, 1940. 

* Tbid., pp. 41-42. 

® Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 


analysis these inevitable processes are always economic, 
and that “no matter what the qualities of the given in- 
dividual may be, they cannot eliminate the given eco- 
nomic relations if the latter conform to the given 
state of productive forces.” 7 Plekhanov concludes that 
“talented people can . . . change only individual features 
of events, but not their general trend; they are them- 
selves the product of this trend.” * Thus, after a promis- 
ing beginning, he comes round full circle to take refuge 
in a dogmatic reassertion of the validity of historical 
materialism: in the “‘last analysis” leaders cannot basic- 
ally affect the historical process. 


LENIN, THE REVOLUTIONARY activist, by his per- 
sonal actions and driving will, as well as by his 
theoretical innovations concerning the role of the profes- 
sional revolutionary party, the primacy of ‘“‘conscious- 
ness” over “‘spontaneity,” and the telescoping of revolu- 
tions, cut deeply into the determinism of Marxism. In 
the first decade of this century, Plekhanov accused Lenin 
of rejecting the concept of “‘an economic necessity which 
calls forth in the proletariat a demand for socialism”; 
and Trotsky prophetically charged him with advocating 
methods that would lead to the substitution of the party 
organization for the party, the Central Committee for 
the party organization, and finally the dictator for the 
Central Committee.® 


Lenin himself did not admit to the charge of pervert- 
ing historical materialism and continued to assert the 
primacy of economic factors and the impossibility of 
“making” a revolution until historical forces had ma- 
tured. A similar capacity for self-deception—or perhaps 
historical humility—was also displayed by the post- 
revolutionary Trotsky. In his History of the Russian 
Revolution (1930) he attempted to demonstrate the in- 
evitability of the various stages of the revolution, even 
asserting that the major actors were historical stereotypes 
whose counterparts could be identified in other revolu- 
tions. However, his detailed recounting of events so 
clearly underlined the prominence of Lenin’s role and 
his own admiration for Lenin’s leadership that it im- 
plicitly undermined the book’s theoretical premise. 


Thus, the events of the revolution itself subjected the 
orthodox Marxist treatment of the leader and his role 


"Tbid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

® For an excellent discussion of the assertion of voluntarism 
over determinism in Communist ideology and practice, see: 
Robert V. Daniels, “Soviet Power and Marxist Determinism,” 
Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May-June) 1960. 
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to evident strain.1? Then, during the 1920's, Stalin, 
building on the Bolshevik organizational principles 
bequeathed by Lenin, proceeded to fulfill Trotsky’s 1904 
prophecy by adeptly and ruthlessly consolidating the 
party’s control over the Soviet Union and the interna- 
tional Communist movement, and at the same time his 
own personal control over the party. By 1929 this twin 
process had proceeded to the point where Stalin could 
launch the “second revolution” of forced-draft indus- 
trialization and collectivization—a revolution which en- 
abled him to establish the Stalinist totalitarian system. 


It was at this point that Communist theory on the role 
of the individual began to catch up with practice, al- 
though there never was an official repudiation of the 
orthodox Marxist position. In part, the shift of emphasis 
to the significance of individual endeavor was a natural 
consequence of the developing cult of Stalin, who now 
became the Vozhd (leader) and who obviously was not 
the kind of man to wish to share power and glory even 
with impersonal laws of historical development. Greater 
concern with the role of the individual was also a neces- 
sary psychological and philosophical accompaniment of 
the “revolution from above”; for, in a very real sense, 
Stalin’s policies were an attempt to pull Russia out of its 
historical rut and accelerate the slow pace of advance 
ordained by “natural” economic laws. The Soviet people 
were commanded to storm the economic barricades under 
the battle order fixed by Stalin. Marxism, it was now 
declared, provided “the foundation for the active, opera- 
tive, creative role of the subjective factor in history to 
transform possibility into actuality.” 12 


Once this became the new orthodoxy, the position of 
the individual was re-evaluated in one field after an- 
other. M. N. Pokrovsky’s ultra-Marxist school of his- 
toriography, which portrayed history merely as the 
playing-out of predetermined economic forces through 
class struggles, was condemned in 1934 as vulgar eco- 
nomic materialism. Historians were ordered to write ‘in 
an animated and entertaining form with an exposition 
of the most important events and facts in their chrono- 
logical sequence and with sketches of historical per- 
sonages.’’ ** The way was now opened for the glorifica- 


® Sidney Hook forcefully argues that Lenin’s role in the 
Russian Revolution was decisive. See Hook, op. cit., chapt. X. 

” For a discussion of the impact of industrialization on the 
development of Stalinism, see: Alec Nove, “Was Stalin Really 
Necessary ?,” Encounter, April 1962, and a comment by Hugh 
Seton-Watson, “Really Necessary?,” ibid., May 1962. 

*™M. B. Mitin and I. Razumovsky, Dialekticheskii i istori- 
cheskii materialism, Moscow, 1932, Vol II, p. 405. 

™ Daniels, op. cit., p. 14, citing the decree of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the Central Committee 
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tion of Russian patriots and Czars in history, literature 
and the theater. In psychological theory, the view of 
the individual as a kind of human geiger counter 
registering impulses generated by social and economic 
forces was rejected, and man acquired consciousness, 
purpose, and some capacity to affect the course of 
events.'* As a corollary, he was also held responsible 
for his actions. Pedagogical theory and practice soon 
fell into step. The Short Course, though asserting that 
Communist policy does not depend “‘on the good wishes 
of outstanding men,” in effect denied limitations on the 
leader by singing paeans to Stalin and rewriting history 
for his benefit. 


Destalinization 


So long as Stalin ruled, inconsistencies and even 
direct contradictions in Communist theory concerning 
the role of the individual could be publicly repressed 
since exegesis is the prerogative of leadership. However, 
when the heirs of the great Vozhd decided to renounce 
him, the doctrinal contradictions could no longer be 
simply ignored. Since 1956, a number of theoretical 
explanations of the “cult of personality’? have been ad- 
vanced,'® but the most definitive and carefully reasoned 
official analysis was offered in Fundamentals of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, published in 1959.16 This work attempts 
to explain, on the one hand, how the orthodox Marxist 
characterization of the rule of the individual remains 
valid, how great leaders are a fundamental feature of 
the socialist system, and how the Soviet Union survived 
Stalinism essentially unscathed; and, on the other hand, 
how the Soviet Union became afflicted with the “cult 
of personality’”’ and what harm resulted. 


Given the incompatible nature of these elements and 
the practical political implications involved, it is not 
surprising that the theoretical synthesis fails to be con- 
vincing. The work begins with an affirmation of the 
important role of the leader in society: 


Leaders work out and formulate the policy of a class, a 
State, a party, organize its enforcement, and direct. the 
activity of thousands and millions of people. 


of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks,) “On the 
Teaching of Civic History in the Schools of the USSR,” May 
16, 1934. 

“Raymond A. Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952, chapt. 6. 

* The most notable being: Khrushchev’s secret speech to the 
20th Party Congress; the Central Committee Resolution of 
June 30, 1956; Khrushchev’s October 17, 1961, report to the 
22nd Party Congress. 
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PAGES FROM THE PAST 


A Garland of Stalinisms 


The Sun . 


The heart of every Soviet citizen is warmed by 
his love of Stalin. In all languages of the world, 
humanity glorifies his name, the name of the pro- 
moter of popular happiness, of the head of working 
humanity. 


—Pravda, December 10, 1949. 


The Father . 


He is friend of the sun 

He will disarm all his foes. 

Your name is on our lips, 

Your heart is in our hearts, 

Your will in our deeds. 

Stalin, the father, has sixteen daughters— 
Sixteen loving Republics. 


—Pravda, December 11, 1949. 


The Ubiquitous . 


Stalin! Always we hear in our souls his dear name. 
And here, in the Kremlin, his presence touches us at 
every step. We walk on stones which he may have 
trod only recently. Let us fall on our knees and 
kiss those holy footprints. 


—From Zemlia Russkaia [Russian Land], 
book published by Komsomol, 1946. 


Author of Creation . 


O Great Stalin, O Leader of the Peoples, 
Thou who didst give birth to man, 

Thou who didst make fertile the earth, 
Thou who dost rejuvenate the centuries, 
Thou who givest blossom to the spring... 


—Pravda, August 28, 1936. 


Omnipotent (?) Sire 


I love a young woman with a renewed love and I 
shall perpetuate myself in my children—all thanks 
to Thee, great educator Stalin. . . . And when the 
woman I love presents me with a child, the first 
word it shall utter will be: Stalin. 


—Pravda, February 1, 1935, quoting a 
writer by name of Avdienko. 


That naughty Yossif . . . 


...I feel no more than in my twenties since Stalin 
taught me to understand the meaning of life and 
C8 eS 


—lIzvestia, December 2, 1936, quoting a 
venerable Soviet actress. 


He drives . 
Stalin is the driver of the locomotive of history. 
—Pravda, December 26, 1939. 


He personally . 
. . . foresees and determines the plan for the develop- 
ment of our country for long historical periods.... 


—Pravda, December 21, 1949. 


. examined all the main questions of Soviet tech- 
nical history. ... 


—Radio Moscow, December 28, 1949. 


. attended to gas conversion in Moscow. 
—Moscow Bolshevik, April 9, 1949. 


. . . [was responsible} for planting eucalyptus trees 
on the coast of the Black Sea, cultivating melons in 
the Moscow region and extending the cultivation 
of branched wheat... . 


—Pravda, December 21, 1949. 


. . . bestows daily attention on the development of 
public health... . 


—Medical Worker, November 5, 1952. 


. inspires Soviet male and female physical cul- 
turists to achieve new successes in sport for the 
glory of the great socialist Homeland. 


—Pravda, May 26, 1952. 


He is . 

... the greatest Marxist, the great Leninist, the bril- 
liant continuer of the great cause of Marx-Engels- 
Leninacrses 


—Soviet State and Law, No. 4, 1950, p. 79. 


... the greatest scholar of our epoch... . 
—Pravda, November 25, 1946. 


. the creator of the Soviet Armed Forces, the 
great military leader of modern times ... the 
creator of the progressive Soviet military science.... 


—N. Bulganin in Pravda, December 21, 1949. 


... the greatest man on our planet. 


—K. Voroshilov, in Stalin and the Armed Forces of 
the USSR, Moscow, 1951, p. 81. 


. the best that humanity possesses. For Stalin is 
hope; he is expectation; he is the beacon that guides 
all progressive mankind. Stalin is our banner! Stalin 
is our will! Stalin is our victory! 


—Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, as 
quoted in Pravda, January 31, 1937. 
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The leader, however, “is not an accident in the historical 
process, but is an objective necessity.” He is not an in- 
depencently creative force, for he always corresponds 
to the needs of a particular class or state and is occupied 
with putting into effect the laws of social development. 
In this manner, the role of the party and its current 
First Secretary is justified. 

However, we are then told that some leaders operate 
against the objective laws of history. These are the 
leaders of the reactionary classes, the “Hitlers and con- 
temporary imperialist politicians,’ who undertake “‘ad- 
venturous’’ actions. Marx and Engels, it should be noted, 
believed that capitalist leaders were, for the most part, 
acting out a historically necessary role. True, on oc- 
casion, a leader might not be in accord with contem- 
porary economic and social forces and therefore might 
retard the natural course of social evolution for a time. 
This phenomenon, of course, was considered especially 
likely to occur in a fully matured capitalist society just 
prior to the revolution; but it could only be a temporary 
aberration, for otherwise the whole Marxian analysis of 
the instrumental role of the leader would have been 
brought into question. According to the Fundamentals 
of Marxism-Leninism, however, all Communist leaders 
are by definition “‘progressive’, and all others ‘‘reac- 
tionary’; in sum, the orthodox view of the role of the 
leader in history now applies only to “progressive” 
societies and their leaders. 


More surprises are yet to come as the authors turn 
specifically to the “cult of personality.’” They state flatly 
that “the cult of personality contradicts Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’ (italics added). They thus shift the ground of 
the argument and, in so doing, involve themselves in a 
serious methodological error—i.e., a confusion of de- 
scriptive and normative theory. Up to this point the 
authors had claimed Marxism-Leninism to be a valid 
description of the role of the leader in society (or at 
least in “‘progressive’’ societies) ; now they state that the 
cult of personality, as actually practiced by Stalin, is 
contrary to Marxism-Leninism. In the latter context, 
obviously, Marxism-Leninism is used in the sense of a 
guide or a norm; but what does this do to the ideology’s 
claim to represent actual historical truth? 


What impact did Stalin have on Soviet society? We 
read that he abolished democratic procedures, underrated 
the capabilities of the people, and in general ‘introduced 
into the socialist movement phenomena contrary to its 
nature.” Yet, we are assured, “these negative phe- 
nomena did not change the socialist nature of Soviet 
society”; the inexorable laws of socialist development 
overcame Stalinism and continued to score successes, al- 
though these successes “would have been greater if it 


had not been for the mistakes of Stalin.” The further 
revelations about Stalin at the 22nd Congress must have 
raised questions in the minds of many Soviet citizens 
about the official designations of successes and failures 
and about the ranking of “primary” and “secondary” 
characteristics of society. 

How was it possible for the cult of personality to 
appear, of all places, in the first socialist country? The 
answer is critical for the legitimacy of the Soviet system 
and its current leadership. Stalin, we are told, possessed 
qualities—he was ‘‘a good organizer and theoretician” 
and had “‘an iron will’’—which fitted the needs of the 
working class. Unfortunately, however, he also was en- 
dowed with pernicious ‘‘secondary” traits: “rudeness, 
intolerance of the views of others, pathological sus- 
piciousness, and capriciousness.’’ These ‘‘secondary” 
traits came into play only because of the centralization 
of power, which was necessitated in turn by three 
unusual circumstances: 1) the construction of socialism 
in a backward country, 2) capitalist encirclement, and 
3) the cruel class war and attacks by enemies of the 


party. 


THIS EXPLANATION IS not without meaning, but it 
raises a number of further questions. What criteria 
determine which personality traits are primary and which 
are secondary? Moreover, were the supposedly secondary 
traits ascribed to Stalin the result of structural defects 
in Soviet society (or were they, perhaps, remnants of a 
bourgeois mentality lingering in the recesses of Stalin’s 
personality) ? The extenuating circumstances listed above 
did indeed encourage Stalin’s consolidation of power; 
but then, centralization of authority is also good Lenin- 
ist doctrine. After all, it was Lenin who pushed through 
the resolution of the 10th Party Congress in 1921 
against factionalism in the party. Moreover, Stalin 
constructed his political machine in the 1920's, before 
the “construction of socialism” really began; in fact, the 
consolidation of power was a precondition for the 
frenetic industrialization drive. Finally, the special cir- 
cumstances cited were nowhere foreseen in original 
Marxism for the simple reason that the revolution it 
envisioned was to be worldwide and was to occur when 
capitalism was ripe for the plucking and industrializa- 
tion already far advanced. This may be petty theoretical 
quibbling, but after all the Soviets claim that their 
revolution was guided by Marxist principles. 

The admission that centralization of power enabled 
Stalin’s pernicious traits to come into play points, to 
be sure, in the right direction. We are, however, given 
no analysis of the political structure logically required 


to explain this development. Soviet ideologues beg the 
question by applying the Marxian categorization which 
makes the political structure secondary to the economic 
and social system—even though the major impact of 
Leninism, in both theory and practice, was to assert the 
primacy of the political will of the party and its leader. 
Furthermore, since centralization of power was a major 
precondition for the emergence of Stalinism, assurance 
is lacking that the cult of personality will not be (or is 
not being) repeated, notwithstanding Soviet claims that 
“Leninist norms’ have been restored. 


This troublesome theoretical problem, which Soviet 
ideologists never succeeded in resolving, again became 
acute in late 1961 and 1962 after the extension of the 
attack on Stalin at the 22nd CPSU Congress. It was 
the foreign Communist parties, however, which were 
most concerned with obtaining satisfactory explanations 
of the personality cult: Khrushchev was satisfied to use 
Stalin in a heavy-handed way as a scapegoat for all 
shortcomings in the Soviet Union—even for some which 
developed after the old dictator's death—and to exploit 
the issue of Stalinism as a weapon against his political 
opponents. Pravda on November 11, 1961, glibly dis- 
missed the fundamental question by remarking that “the 
cult of personality was a superficial boil on the perfectly 
healthy organism of our party.” 


Some foreign Communist parties which had been 
pressing since 1956 for a “profound Marxist explana- 
tion” of Stalinism—especially the Italians and Poles— 
were obviously not satisfied with the Soviet answers.17 
At one Communist party congress after another in late 
1961, the issue of Stalinism was broached, but never 
squarely met. Gomulka essayed an explanation but did 
not go beyond previous Soviet statements. Togliatti, 
head of the faction-ridden and maverick Italian party, 
was no more ready than in 1956 to accept the ritualized 
Soviet formula on Stalinism. In November 1961 he told 
the Italian Party Congress that “the problem of Stalin 
is a grave and profound one transcending individual 
denunciations of inhuman actions and impinging on 
fundamental questions of the working class and Com- 
munist movement which inescapably must be tackled.” 18 

Foreign Communist leaders could not ignore the 
theoretical problem of the cult of personality because 
their own leadership of their respective parties was 


“For a description of the reaction of foreign Communist 
parties to Soviet explanations of the cult of personality in 
1956, see: “Anatomy of Tyranny,” Problems of Communism, 
No. 4 (July-Aug.) 1956; Jane Degras and Walter Z. Laqueur, 
“The Aftermath of Destalinization,” Problems of Communism, 
No. 5 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 

* For a more detailed exposition of the reactions of foreign 


brought into question and because Stalin had ruled the 
world Communist movement for so long that many of 
them were implicated as his lieutenants. Moreover, the 
very legitimacy of the Communist ideology and system 
was at stake, as the eminent Polish theoretician, Oskar 
Lange, implicitly admitted when he stated in December 
1961: ‘“. . . the worship of personality and everything 
it involves does not constitute some kind of unavoidable 
stage in the process of building socialism. . . .” 79 
Inevitably, destalinization has been closely connected 
with the growth of polycentrism and, in some parties 
such as the Italian, with demands for more internal 
party debate. The Chinese clearly perceived this con- 
nection and consequently were appalled by the dethron- 
ing of Stalin. 

Even though many foreign Communists, in the 
absence of any thorough explanation of Stalinism, were 
apprehensive that it might be a cancer instead of just a 
“superficial boil,” their party leaders could probe no 
more deeply than the Soviets themselves for fear that 
this would lead to a dangerous investigation of the 
sources and exercise of political power in the Com- 
munist world. Only the Yugoslavs could suggest, for 
the most part cautiously, that Stalinism had its roots in 
bureaucratization—or, as Djilas put it in more extreme 
fashion, in the rise of the ‘‘new class.” 


The Leader in Western Analyses 


The role of the leader not only bedevils Communist 
politics; it also presents a difficult methodological prob- 
lem for Western students attempting to present a 
balanced analysis of Soviet society. Not infrequently 
the personality, policy orientation, and modus operandi 
of the leader pale into insignificance in analyses which 
stress the operating characteristics of the system, the 
organizational push of the ideology, the imperatives of 
social and economic forces, or the tenacious cultural 
and anthropological heritage of prerevolutionary Russia. 
Social scientists legitimately focus their attention on 
institutions, both formal and informal, and look for 
identifiable, and to some extent, predictable patterns 
of development. Individuals add a capricious element, 
especially when they are powerful leaders ‘about whom 
little is really known. Even analyses relying on the 


Communist parties to renewed attacks on Stalin at the 22nd 
Party Congress, see: Alexander Dallin, “Long Divisions and 
Fine Fractions,” Problems of Communism, No. 2 (March- 
April) 1962; ““De-Stalinization in Eastern Europe,” 7bid., No. 3 
(May-June) 1962; Survey (London), No. 42 (June) 1962, 
devoted to ‘‘Polycentrism.” 

* Quoted in K. A. Jelenski, “Poland,” Survey, loc. cit., p. 60. 
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concept of totalitarianism and methodologies stressing 
the organization and use of power often tend to treat 
the leader as a kind of deus ex machina—although their 
emphasis on the concentration of power and on the lack 
of restraints upon the leadership necessarily point up 
the importance of the characteristics of the particular 
leader, 

Analyses of this sort certainly have their value in 
demonstrating that the leader cannot be considered in a 
vacuum. The leader must indeed interact with society, 
and the nature of that society inevitably colors his 
perspective and in effect places some restraints on him. 
Though the leader in the Soviet Union has far fewer 
limitations on his power than does his counterpart in a 
constitutional democratic state, the myth of the omni- 
potent totalitarian leader is just that—a myth. 

On the other hand, there are those who devote their 
primary attention to the motives, drives and perspectives 
of the leadership. Perhaps the best known approach of 
this type is that which assumes that since the present 
Soviet leadership has been steeped in the doctrines of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, a careful reading of the 
Communist classics will elucidate the leader’s thought 
processes and give clues to his Weltanschauung. This 
comes as close as we can get to putting the leader on 
the couch, so to speak, and undeniably has its value. 
However, it cannot treat with certainty a particular 
leader's particular reaction to a particular situation. 
Moreover, this approach is generally static, providing 
little scope for predictions of change, either in the 
psychological “code” or in the actual policies of the 
leadership. Finally, the conflicts within the Soviet 
leadership after Stalin’s death and the current disputes 
within the bloc belie any firm unity of policy orientation 
and cast doubts on the assumption that, because Com- 
munists have a common ideology, it makes relatively 
little difference in historical development who the partic- 
ular leader happens to be. 


Again, some journalists and Kremlinologists tend to 
explain events and policies almost entirely in terms of 
the struggle for power within the Kremlin. This is cer- 
tainly a crucial ingredient in’ policy formation in this 
highly politicalized society. However, the Kremlin- 
ologist is frequently so preoccupied with following the 
leadership struggle—a most tortuous, laborious and 
tricky “‘art’’—that he fails to probe into the policy 
implications of the struggle; or he assumes that all 
policy is merely a by-product of the struggle—the froth 
thrown up by the turbid waters of the Kremlin political 
sea. This may lead to a type of power determinism that 
fails to give sufficient consideration to how power is 
used and how the policies espoused by various leaders 
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are related to outstanding societal problems. Even if 
we assume that policy preferences are motivated pri- 
marily by personal political considerations, it is clear 
that the power struggle inevitably tends to focus on 
policy issues as the contestants attempt to enlist political 
support and differentiate themselves from one another. 
Policy differences tend to harden into ideological dis- 
putes, thus reinforcing the intensity of the struggle. 
Victorious contestants sometimes may cynically reverse 
their positions: both Stalin and Khrushchev afterwards 
adopted some of the policies of the rivals they had 
defeated. Nevertheless, to an appreciable extent the 
leader remains burdened with the policies on which he 
rides to power. 

In discussing the different approaches to the role of 
the leader in Soviet society, the author has to some extent 
overdrawn them in order to highlight the methodological 
issues involved. Actually, the best representatives of 
each approach are well aware of its limitations and 
either have consciously given excessive emphasis to their 
particular methodology for heuristic purposes or have 
balanced it by correctives. 


The Leader and the Soviet System 


More specifically, then, what is the impact of the 
Khrushchev leadership on Soviet development? The 
following attempt to explore this question briefly does 
not pretend to offer a comprehensive and balanced 
appraisal of post-Stalin Soviet Russia; nor is it predi- 
cated on the assumption that the force of leadership is 
the sole creative factor in societal development. A full 
analysis would have to consider a host of factors, 
including inter alia: the social and economic forces at 
play; the built-in dynamics of the various institutions, 
political, economic, administrative; the role of ideology; 
and, particularly, the impact of foreign affairs. More- 
over, many of the Soviet policies of the interregnum 
period of the mid-1950’s cannot necessarily be attributed 
to Khrushchev. Nevertheless, because of the highly 
centralized and all-embracing nature of the political 
system and the continuing stress on voluntarism in the 
official ideology, both of which inevitably lend greater 
force to the will of the leader than is the case in any 
pluralistic constitutional democracy, a major difference 
between the Stalin and Khrushchev eras is precisely the 
reflection of the differences between the two leaders. 
A Khrushchev cult has now replaced the Stalin cult and, 
like its predecessor, is already marked by exaggerations 
of Khrushchev’s historical role. But some new ingre- 
dients have been blended into the current cult. 


Ironically, the Marxian contention that the role of the 
leader is necessarily secondary because a society produces 
the kind of leader appropriate to its needs—or, to give 
the proposition a Plekhanovian twist, that while the 
emergence of a particular leader may be accidental, he 
can operate effectively only if his personal qualities 
conform to the society's character—is probably truer of 
Western democracies than of the Soviet Union because 
the members of a democratic society have a greater say 
in determining the choice of the leader. The Soviet 
leader, on the contrary, may tend to become relatively 
immune to societal pressures: certainly, in the Soviet 
Union today, few would argue that during his last 
years Stalin was completely in tune with the needs and 
aspirations of Soviet society at large. Moreover, it is 
still good dogma that the leadership should not merely 
hold onto the coattails of society but must “consciously” 
mobilize the forces of “spontaneity” to fulfill goals 
beyond the ken of the ordinary citizen. Society’s needs 
are in effect to be created by the leadership. By way of 
illustration, Stalin’s ruthlessness may-have made him 
the appropriate person to lead the Soviet Union during 
the Sturm und Drang of collectivization and forced 
industrialization, but the decision to modernize in this 
fashion was not “historically necessary’; it was taken 
by Stalin for a number of reasons.*° In a very real sense, 
then, whether consciously or not, he created the condi- 
tions that made his particular talents necessary. 


TO COME TO THE recent era, Khrushchev is obviously 
a product of his environment and is in tune with it. His 
policies can be explained by reference to obvious needs 
of Soviet society (although here, again, some of these 
needs are created by his own policies, e.g., the continued 
frenetic push for ever higher production). This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that some considerably 
different sort of leader with different policies might not 
also have been attuned to the society’s needs, since a 
particular need may often be met in a number of ways. 
More important, a society's needs are rarely, if ever, 
wholistic; they are diverse and sometimes mutually con- 
flicting, and they are espoused by differing groups— 
even in the “monolithic” Soviet Union. The forces and 
institutions of Soviet society in the mid-1950’s might 
have ruled out many types of leaders, but they did not 
ineluctably call for a Khrushchev. 


Khrushchev’s opponents in the party Presidium cer- 
tainly believed in the possibility of lines of development 
® On this point, see: Nove, op. cit., and A. Erlich, The 


Soviet Industrialization Debate, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 


different from those laid down by him, and their pro- 
gtams undoubtedly appealed at least to some segments of 
Soviet society more than did Khrushchev’s. The latter’s 
political success does not necessarily mean that he was 
better suited to the times than his opponents; rather it 
indicates that he was a shrewder political operator. The 
precariousness of Khrushchev’s position in June 1957 
should give pause to anyone who believes that his vic- 
tory was historically inevitable. Had, say, Malenkov, or 
Beria, or Molotov—all products of Soviet society—been 
successful in their individual bids for power, there can 
be little doubt that the Soviet Union would have 
developed somewhat differently. Moreover, over a sufhi- 
cient period of time, the alternate development possibili- 
ties would not necessarily have been merely minor 
variations on a constant major theme of evolution. The 
Soviet leaders are not as goal-oriented as is sometimes 
believed, in large measure because the goals are so 
vague. At present, these goals largely boil down, in 
domestic affairs, to continued high production at the 
expense of all else. Although any successor to Stalin 
would have started with the same common heritage, it 
is not difficult to imagine that had one of Khrushchev’s 
rivals gained predominance in his stead, the recent course 
of Soviet development could very possibly have been 
different. 


THERE ARE AT LEAST three inextricably interrelated 
dimensions to an analysis of Khrushchev’s personal 
impact on Soviet historical development: 1) the inter- 
play between inner Kremlin politics and national policy; 
2) the influence of Khrushchev’s background and per- 
sonal experience upon his actions as a national leader; 
and 3) Khrushchev’s individual style of leadership. The 
present Soviet leader has shaped his policies with an 
obvious eye to buttressing his own political position; 
but his selection of issues and emphases have been 
influenced by his personal experience. His style of 
leadership, or mode of operation, is again closely con- 
nected with his political needs and previous experience, 
but it also derives from his physiological and psycho- 
logical makeup. His enormous energy and drive are the 
products of a robust physique, an uninhibited per- 
sonality, and the politician’s usual dose of egoism. 
Making no pretense at completeness or scientific 
analysis, let us examine three areas where Khrushchev’s 
hand seems particularly evident. Perhaps the most 
egregious example is agriculture, which Khrushchev 
virtually made his private domain. Certainly, given the 
abysmal state of agriculture in 1953 as a result of 
Stalin’s one-sided policies, something had to be done 
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to bolster production regardless of who assumed the 
leadership. Khrushchev had had wide experience with 
agriculture not only in the Ukraine but also as a Central 
Committee Secretary for several years before Stalin’s 
death; moreover, he had definite and drastic ideas for 
agricultural improvement, as evidenced by his abortive 
proposal for agrogorods (agricultural towns) in 1951. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that he became the chief 
spokesman on farm problems in September 1953. More- 
over, the seriousness of the agricultural situation made 
it an ideal issue for him to exploit in order to enhance 
his authority within the Presidium as well as in the 
country at large. With his bold programs for the virgin 
lands, for structural reforms, more incentives, and other 
improvements—necessarily entailing greater investment 
of all kinds in agriculture—he was able to seize the 
political initiative. We now know that his policies were 
attacked by several Presidium members, including 
Molotov and Malenkov, who probably acted out of a 
mixture of political and economic motives. It conse- 
quently seems safe to conclude that had someone other 
than Khrushchev been in charge, agricultural policies 
would have evolved along somewhat different lines.?+ 

A second post-Stalin development attributable in con- 
siderable measure to Khrushchev has been the strength- 
ening of the party and the extension of its controls 
throughout Soviet society, particularly at the regional 
and lower levels.2? By enlarging the scope of party 
responsibilities, Khrushchev as First Secretary increased 
his own powers vis-a-vis those Presidium members who 
were based in the state administration, the police, or 
the military. At the same time, by reason of past ex- 
perience and outlook, he was more of a party apparatchik 
than any of his major rivals for power, and hence more 
likely to rely on the party apparatus as an administrative 
instrument. Had Malenkov, for example, emerged vic- 
torious instead of Khrushchev, it seems probable that 
he would have placed greater reliance on the technically 
competent industrial bureaucracy and less on the more 
politically oriented party machine. 

Thirdly, Khrushchev has instituted a new style of 
leadership which might be loosely termed “‘totalitarian 
populism.” He travels extensively, making contact with 
the masses and with lower officials, both to give instruc- 


*On Khrushchev’s agricultural policy, see: Alec Nove, 
“Soviet Agriculture Marks Time,” Foreign Affairs, July 1962; 
my chapter, “Agricultural Administration Under Khrushchev,” 
in a forthcoming book on Soviet agriculture to be published 
by Kansas University Press. 

* For a fuller discussion of this point, see: H. Swearer, 
“Changing Roles of the CPSU Under First Secretary Khrush- 
chev,” World Politics, October 1962. 
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tions directly and to gather information. In 1961 he 
spent 32 days inspecting farms. He is less dogmatic, 
at least verbally, and recommends practical studies to see 
what will work. He calls for greater mass participation 
in combatting bureaucracy, eradicating ‘‘anti-socialist”’ 
activities and habits, and raising production. Khrush- 
chev’s ‘‘folksy’”’ image is linked with policies to undercut 
the ossification of new social classes, e.g., the 1958 edu- 
cational reform, steps to broaden the party base, new 
wage policies. These measures, in conjunction with the 
lessening of terror, have had the effect of creating more 
ferment and conflicting pressures in Soviet society. 


CERTAINLY THE KHRUSHCHEV style appears com- 
patible with the requisites of the system in its existing 
stage of development; but that Khrushchev adopted this 
particular style can hardly be said to have been inevitable 
—especially since it meant a radical break with Stalin's 
methods. In part, Khrushchev’s style derives from the 
restless and dynamic nature of the man. His long ex- 
ercise of party power in the Ukraine, somewhat isolated 
from Stalin’s direct influence, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to develop the techniques he now applies more 
intensively on a national scale. His often voiced pride 
in being a self-made man naturally affects his view of 
the development of a self-perpetuating middle class 
whose sons and daughters disdain physical work and 
have not learned the lessons of active participation in 
production. Finally, his leadership style is an effective 
political technique for solidifying his position and build- 
ing up support among the lower administrative rank 
and file. More than once he has stolen the initiative 
from his political opponents by appealing directly to 
the masses, as he did in inviting public discussion of 
his industrial reorganization proposals in March 1957 
when the party Presidium was badly split on the issue. 


To emphasize only Khrushchev’s departures from the 
Stalinist heritage would tend to make him appear a 
liberal or even a radical. In fact, he may more aptly be 
characterized as a dynamic conservative in the sense 
that he is attempting to conserve what he believes to be 
fundamental in the revolutionary heritage by modifying 
and adjusting leadership techniques and secondary insti- 
tutions to conform to a changing economic and social 
situation. To have stood pat might have courted more 
radical upheavals, or stagnation. However, there is no 
assurance that over the long haul his alteration of meth- 
ods might not to some degree affect his goals. This 
was precisely the fear of Molotov and other political 
opponents of Khrushchev who were more firmly wedded 
to the status quo. 


To label Khrushchev a dynamic conservative is not 
to minimize his forceful actions nor the modifications 
he has wrought in the system. He certainly views him- 
self as a purposeful leader who is consciously shaping 
society. If Khrushchev goes down in Soviet annals as 
primarily an impatient tinkerer with the system, this 
will be in some measure the result of historical timing. 
Both Lenin and Stalin lived in epochs that afforded 
them greater opportunity to shape historical develop- 
ment than Khrushchev has had, inasmuch as they were 
in charge of forging new political, economic and social 
institutions. After more than four decades, the forms 
and habits of Soviet society have crystallized. Khrush- 
chev, to be sure, is not satisfied with many aspects of the 
established system and continues his efforts at social 
engineering; but his alterations do not cut as deep 
as those of Lenin and Stalin. Despite the continued 
lack of formal restraints on the exercise of his power 
and the repeatedly demonstrated compulsion of the 
leadership to interfere in all facets of the national life, 
Khrushchev is less of an architect of Soviet develop- 
ment than either of his two predecessors. 


In part, this is because the institutions which con- 
fronted him had already become a legitimized part of 
the revolutionary heritage. He could criticize them for 
inefficiency, but not as pernicious institutions, whereas 
Stalin had been able to effect profound changes because 
these were directed against the ideologically discredited 
bourgeois heritage. Destalinization undoubtedly al- 
lowed some scope for Khrushchev’s reformist instincts 
by tending to undermine parts of the Stalinist institu- 
tional legacy; however, he could push destalinization 
only with circumspection, for fear of undermining the 
legitimacy of the entire heritage. A frequent device 
for escaping from this cul-de-sac has been to drape a 
departure from Stalinist policy in the cloak of Leninism 
and to charge that Stalin perverted Lenin’s policies. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S REFORMIST TENDENCIES are 
also held in check by the influence of his own back- 
ground and by his evident reluctance to tamper with 
the more fundamental features of the existing system. 
He will not countenance a dilution of the power 
monopoly held by the leadership and the party. The 
paramount domestic goal remains ever higher economic 
production. Despite some modifications and the public 
airing of still more radical proposals, the economy is 
still run primarily by administrative fiat. Khrushchev 
views reforms largely in terms of altered administrative 
techniques: one sweeping upheaval after another has 
hit the huge Soviet bureaucratic structures in recent 


years—but still without solving the basic administrative 
problems. The mass participation Khrushchev has ad- 
vocated should not be interpreted as a concession to 
demands from below for democratization, or as a step 
to institute a popular check upon the power of the 
political leadership. He is attempting, rather, to stimul- 
ate a carefully controlled degree of mass participation 
designed to promote active public support of his regime 
and to enlist the people more effectively in the task 
of fulfilling the leadership's goals. 

Khrushchev also is basically a less decisive leader than 
his forerunners because of an altered political situa- 
tion partly of his own making. It is clear, for instance, 
that in recent years there has been a good deal of 
pulling and hauling over policy issues within the ranks 
of the Soviet political elite. To be sure, the Stalin 
regime was not quite as monolithic in reality as it 
appeared from afar; but it is indisputable that under 
Khrushchev disagreements are being more forcefully 
and more frequently expressed in public. A number 
of factors contribute to this phenomenon, which may 
be loosely termed bureaucratic pressure-group politics. 
In part, it may be a hangover from the interregnum 
period when the top leaders were in open disagreement. 
It is also a result of Khrushchev’s political methods. 
To enlarge his sources of information and build up 
support for his regime by giving lower-level officials 
a vicarious sense of participation in decision-making, 
Khrushchev consults a wider number of advisors, in- 
cluding administrators in the provinces, Thus, he 
necessarily encourages a more candid and less dogmatic 
discussion of problems. Officials are less reluctant to 
speak up because useful proposals may bring promotion, 
and because reprisals against dissidents, though still 
severe in terms of demotions, at least are not lethal. 
As a result, while Khrushchev’s words may be final, 
he may frequently find himself acting as a mediator 
among various competing segments of the bureaucracy. 
Even his wholesale reforms have the mark of com- 
promise, and more than one reform has become badly 
eroded when put into practice. 

It is tempting to suggest that Khrushchev is waging 
a rearguard action against the forces of spontaneity in 
Soviet society, forces which must eventually bring vast 
changes in the system because—unlike in the West, 
where spontaneity is usually considered a conservative 
factor—the political and administrative structure is 
greatly out of step with social and economic develop- 
ment. In the last ten years it has been readily apparent 
that the Soviet leadership faced a welling-up of pres- 
sures for change—pressures from writers, historians, 
economists, and others who were more and more boldly 
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testing, and pushing beyond, the boundaries of ortho- 
doxy. Yet, there are other spontaneous forces in the 
USSR which are deeply conservative, or even reaction- 
ary, as exemplified by those groups who have a vested 
interest in the system constructed by Stalin (note the 
continued attacks on Stalinists in the bureaucracy). And 
Khrushchev’s sympathies undoubtedly lie, at least in 
part, with this latter group from which he originally 
derived. He perforce finds himself in the position of 
trying to maintain a dynamic balance between these two 
loosely defined and opposing sets of forces. 

Finally, Soviet society in general has become more 
intricate, educated, and sophosticated (though this is 
certainly more true of the urban than of the rural popu- 
lation), and therefore less amenable to wholesale ex- 
perimentation. Moreover, Khrushchev is more familiar 


Books on Stalin 


STALIN MAY HAVE been the most important man 
who ever lived. It is not surprising, then, that there 
have been more biographies of Stalin than of any other 
man, even Napoleon. Unfortunately, most of these 
are Soviet propaganda pieces published in more than 
300 languages. Serious historians of Stalin’s career were 
always frustrated by the lack of documents on Stalin’s 
early life, and by the all-pervasive secrecy, distortion, 
and terror of Stalin’s Russia, which made access to any 
valuable documents in the USSR completely out of the 
question. 

Nonetheless, during Stalin’s lifetime a few Westerners 
and Russian exiles were able to produce substantial lives 
of the Vozhd (leader) and histories of the Vozhd’s 
Russia. Some will be required reading for scholars even 
after the Soviet archives are thrown open. Others, how- 
ever, have little to recommend them. 


Mr. Randall teaches Russian history at Sarah Lawrence 


College, New York. His essay is drawn from a longer 
study on Stalin, now in progress. 
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with existing conditions within the Soviet Union than 
was Stalin—a fact which paradoxically may restrict him 
in his exercise of power. If, as both Western observers 
and Khrushchev agree, Stalin was out of tune with 
society because he deluded himself by his own propa- 
ganda, was misinformed by fearful subordinates, and 
gleaned most of his information from reports by the 
police and his personal secretariat, his policy decisions 
were probably more clear-cut and sweeping than 
Khrushchev’s, even when they were directives to hold 
the line. It is after all much easier to remain doctrinally 
pure and to divine the scientific laws of social develop- 
ment if one does not let himself become entangled in 
the complexities of practical social and economic prob- 
lems, but instead remains—as the poet Tvardovsky put 
it—behind the “protected walls of the Kremlin.” 


By Francis Randall 


The first, which appeared in 1931, was Stalin, by 
Sergei Dmitrievskii,t a Communist diplomat who de- 
fected from the Soviet embassy in Stockholm during the 
purge of the Right opposition in the late 1920’s. To 
Dmitrievskii the overwhelming element of Stalin’s career 
was his struggle with Trotsky, which he traced back 
almost to the turn of this century. The book is not very 
accurate; Trotsky said that Dmitrievskii’s account of 
Stalin’s first meeting with Trotsky bothered him until he 
realized that it was a paraphrase of his own account of 
his first meeting with Lenin! 

Dmitrievskii did not claim to know Stalin’s private 
life, yet spoke of his “primitive mind,’’ and portrayed 
him as ‘‘a crafty Asiatic,” ‘a blind power,” who “‘rules 
Russia with bayonets’ and wants to impose his Com- 
munist ‘‘faith’” on Europe “at the tip of a Russian- 
Asiatic bayonet.’’ Stalin was seen as a super-Nicholas I. 
At the end of his book, the Five Year Plan, which had 


* Sergei Dmitrievskii, Berlin, Holzzimmer Verlag, 1931 (in 
Russian). 


just gone into being, inspired Dmitrievskii to purple 
lyricism: 

The hammer blows are falling. Human arms are har- 
nessed. The machines revolve Machines beget 
machines, chiefly machines for the destruction of humanity. 
Every blow of a hammer, every revolution of a wheel 
seems to say, “Give us Europe!” 


Perhaps Dmitrievskii’s major achievement was to have 
anticipated half the clichés ever written about Stalin. 
In the same year the first German biography of Stalin 
appeared—Stalin, the Career of a Fanatic, written by a 
deliberately mysterious German-Near Eastern writer 
using the Turkish name and title of Essad Bey.? Essad 
Bey was probably the only biographer of Stalin who 
knew Georgian, aside from Georgian Communists such 
as Lavrenti Beria. His book was full of rousing anec- 
dotes about Stalin’s years in the Caucasus, which accord- 
ing to the author, were related to him personally by 
unnamed Georgian princes and the like. The author 
made much of Stalin’s romantic Caucasian background, 
with its wild mountains, wilder men, endless blood 
feuds, crafty treacheries, and implacable revenges. 
Similarly, a great deal of emphasis was placed on Stalin’s 
continuation of the Georgian bandit tradition during the 
Bolshevik bank robberies of 1906-07. Essad Bey inter- 
preted Stalin’s prolonged vendetta against Trotsky as 
prompted by his Caucasian penchant for revenge for 
personal—and frequently obscure—slights. 


The book’s insights into Stalin’s domestic life were 
bizarre. To cite one story: 
One day Stalin’s wife begged her husband to keep an eye 
on the baby. The child began to scream. Stalin went up 
to the cradle, groped helplessly about, and puffed the 
smoke from his pipe once or twice into its face. Naturally 
the baby howled. III at ease, Stalin lifted his offspring care- 
fully out of the cradle, and stuck his pipe into its mouth 
The child then began to yell as though it were being 
roasted alive. At last Stalin too lost his temper. ‘“There’s a 
blackguard for you!” he roared, flinging the baby roughly 
back into the cradle. “He’s not a good Bolshevik!” 


To Essad Bey, Russia was ‘Eurasia,’ and Sovietiza- 
tion was accomplished by virtue of ‘‘Lenin’s brilliantly 
organized machinery,” and the ‘“‘knout.” ‘‘Asia,” he 
colorfully averred, “has placed one of her most brilliant 
figures at the head of affairs . . . the colossal figure of 
Stalin, a Red Pope, a Red Genghis Khan, a knight, 
dreamer, and ascetic all in one.’ The Five-Year Plan 
was Stalin’s use of European science to arm Eurasia for 
the conquest of Europe. He concluded with a flourish: 
“About him stands an army numbering millions . . . 
Stalin is the symbol of the greatness, the cruelty, and the 


? English edition: Essad Bey, Stalin, the Career of a Fanatic, 
New York, Viking Press, 1932. 


power of Asia, who is threatening to hurl herself at the 
throat of Europe!’”” One man who bought this life of 
Stalin, who claimed to have read it several times, and 
who often acted as if he had indeed taken its “message” 
to heart, was Adolf Hitler. 


THE BEST OF the early lives of Stalin was done by 
Isaac Don Levine,? a Russian-born American reporter. 
Like so many books on Stalin, this one was not red but 
purple. It began as follows: 


The Land of Courage . . . The Land of Fear . . . The 
Caucasus . . where East meets West, where South meets 
North, where all boundaries merge, where all ages con- 
verge—this is the cradle of Stalin. 


And it ended with what the author imagined to be a 
“vision” of Stalin’s in which his dictatorship was 
approved by Ivan the Terrible. 

In spite of such bombast, Levine’s book contained a 
great deal of material that has stood the test of time. 
The factual data on the history of the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks, on Trotsky and Stalin, is—as we know now 
from other sources—essentially accurate. Levine had a 
good idea of the horrors of collectivization and the 
eatly Five-Year Plan, although he tended to accept 
Soviet production claims as facts. This led him to see 
Stalin as a super-Atatiirk, a perhaps necessarily harsh 
modernizer of his country. 

Levine also fell prey to a weakness common to many 
biographers: he knew too much about Stalin’s inner 
psyche. “‘Stalin’s left hand is warped. It will not open. 
Is it possible that the iron claw of Bolshevism is not 
Stalin’s mailed right fist at all, but that impotent left 
hand .. .?” In the middle of the Civil War, Levine 
assured his readers, Stalin ‘‘prosaically consummated the 
great love affair of his life.” Following that, he 
secluded himself in the Kremlin, avoiding the limelight 
and public honors. As for Stalin’s other personal habits, 
Levine had him occasionally sipping a little Georgian 
wine, smoking his pipe incessantly, talking very little, 
and having “no vices.” 

By 1935, on the eve of the Great Purges, Stalin had 
begun to sponsor flattering biographies of himself. In 
that year a French Communist, Henri Barbusse, pub- 
lished the most readable of these, Stalin, a New World 
Seen Through One Man,* which had been approved 
personally by Barbusse’s good friend Stalin. Not un- 
expectedly, the book was consistently official—e.g., 


*Isaac Don Levine, Stalin, New York, Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp., 1931. 

*English edition: Henri Barbusse, Stalin, a New World Seen 
Through One Man, New York, Macmillan Co., 1935. 
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Trotsky “was always a Menshevik’’ and Lenin con- 
sulted Stalin every day in 1917. But there was a 
certain amount of substance in the book, for Barbusse 
lived in France and had to deal with people who had 
access to uncensored material on the Soviet dictator. For 
instance, he discussed the documents that prove Stalin’s 
insubordination to his commander, Trotsky, during the 
battle for Tsaritsyn (later Stalingrad) in 1918. He 
argued seriously that Stalin’s strategy had been right, 
and that his disobedience at a critical moment saved 
the Revolution. In addition, his style had a certain 
verve: “I told Stalin that the bourgeoisie in several 
European countries are always saying he is a dictator. 
He leaned back and laughed heartily . . . (But) he does 
not seize every opportunity he has to laugh aloud.” 
Barbusse wrote the best Stalinist life of Stalin, but 
ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 


BORIS SOUVARINE, at once a Russian and a French- 
man, had been a French Communist of Trotskyite 
sympathies, but he broke with communism in 1925 
to pursue a distinguished career as an historian and 
critic of the Soviet Union. In 1935 he published 
Stalin, a Critical Survey of Bolshevism,® a biography 
which took its protagonist up to the murder of Kirov 
in 1935, and which to this date has not been surpassed 
in length, documentation, or value. Souvarine had no 
special taste for purple prose. He scarcely mentioned 
Stalin’s wives and was not at all interested in Stalin’s 
pipes. 

Souvarine gave full weight to Stalin’s Georgian 
origins, but like Trotsky (with whose views he was 
naturally familiar), he was less impressed by Stalin’s 
romantic background than by his “mediocrity,’’ less by 
his physical appearance than by his dullness, colorless- 
ness, and by Stalin’s virulent resentment of personalities 
more articulate and dynamic than he. Of Stalin’s char- 
acteristics, he wrote: 


The first is a will to power disproportionate to the will to 
know . . The second is a narrow realism, efficacious 
within strict limits, and with it a lack of appreciation for 
theory or general ideas—a temper of mind inherited from 
his peasant ancestors . . . The third is a religious educa- 
tion overlaid with a travesty of Marxism consisting of 
elementary formulae learned by heart like a catechism, and 
lastly Oriental dexterity in intrigue, unscrupulousness, 
lack of sensitivity in personal relations, scorn of men 
and of human life. 


This passage will suffice to show that Souvarine was 
still a man of the European Left. To him, Stalin was a 


°English edition: Boris Souvarine, Stalin, a Critical Survey 
of Bolshevism, New York, Alliance Book Corp., 1939. 
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“travesty” of Marxism, rather than its logical culmina- 
tion, as the conservatives would have it. He saw him as 
a man who failed to appreciate theory, rather than 
as one who carried theory to excess, as British or Ameri- 
can empiricists might suggest. Souvarine admired Rosa 
Luxemburg for having praised Lenin’s revolution “‘with- 
out losing her critical sense,” and tried to do the same 
himself. This left him with the problem of explaining 
how a great though mistaken man like Lenin could 
have been followed by Stalin. 

Like Trotsky, Souvarine was enough of a determinist 
to insist that Stalin’s dicatatorship was ‘‘a product of 
circumstances.’’ With Trotsky, he thought that the 
triumph of Stalin was the triumph of a gigantic bureau- 
cratic machine that Lenin had tried to curb in his 
last years. Again like Trotsky (but unlike Stalin—or 
Tacitus) he believed such monstrous tyrants develop 
their characters only under the degenerative impact of 
absolute power; it was not a bloodthirsty and hypo- 
critical Stalin who had hoodwinked Lenin in 1905 or 
1917, but a man whom Lenin had selected as a dull 
but useful tool. Unlike Trotsky, he added that in the 
struggles after Lenin’s death, Stalin ‘owes his political 
fortune to his antagonists’’—their ineptitude, and their 
limitations of character, 


Stalin’s natural profession, to Souvarine, was that of 
a seeker after power, first with the Bolsheviks, then 
against his fellow-Bolsheviks, and finally in the world 
at large. Consequently he maintained that Stalin, since 
1928, had been building not “socialism” but “the 
knouto-Soviet state’’—the vast system of unparalleled 
terror and coercion that the world knows so well—for 
ultimately military purposes. To Souvarine Stalin was 
no Atatiirk. He eyed Soviet production claims coldly 
and at great length. He recorded the very mixed success 
of the Five-Year Plans, and the ghastly fiasco of 
collectivization. The murder of Kirov and the mass 
executions that followed it were seen as straws in an 
ill wind. When Souvarine came to write a postscript on 
the Great Purges for the English edition of his book 
in 1939, he could claim, sadly but legitimately, that his 
analysis had been borne out. 


Souvarine’s superb biography was vilified, of course, 
by Stalinists and their allies for twenty years, and was 
carped at by conservatives for being soft on Lenin. But 
were it not for its authorship, it—or many parts of it— 
could well be printed in the Soviet Union today. Wasn't 
it, after all, Malenkov and his officials who in effect 
admitted that Soviet economic difficulties in the early 
1930’s were as bad as Souvarine had said? And hasn’t 
Khrushchev by now come around bit by bit to admitting 
the validity of Souvarine’s picture of Stalin’s character 


and Stalin’s terror? If anything, he has been more 
severe on the Kirov murder and on Stalin’s isolation 
from his people as of the early 1930's. Still, the dif- 
ferences in purpose and tone are obvious, and one 
would be hard put to imagine Souvarine’s work being 
replaced by a collection of Khrushchev’s speeches—or 
by anything else, for that matter. 


AT THE END of his life, Trotsky began a biography 
of his enemy: Stalin, an Appraisal of the Man and his 
Influence.6 All things considered, his heroic efforts at 
“socialist objectivity” were remarkably successful. Still, 
there was a determined and rather petty effort to prove 
that Stalin had not really become a Bolshevik until as 


®Leon Trotsky, Stalin, an Appraisal of the Man and His 
Influence, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. 


late as 1904. He insisted not only that Stalin played 
no major role in the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in 
October 1917, but that Stalin wouldn’t even commit 
himself to the cowp until he saw it was successful. 
Above all, Stalin was ‘‘mediocre’—though not a 
“nonentity.” 

In his book, Trotsky displayed his Marxist-Leninist 
determination to find an impersonal class explanation 
of Stalin’s victory. “Stalin took possession of power,” 
he wrote, “not with the aid of personal qualities, but 
with the aid of an impersonal machine. And it was 
not he who created the machine but the machine that 
created him.’ This was a restatement of his classic 
thesis that the Communist Party in the 1920's suffered 
from a “bureaucratic degeneration” of which Stalin 
“was merely the instance.” Good Leninism, but not 
such convincing history. 


SURPRISE AFTER 25 YEARS 


Below are two commentaries on the murder of Kirov, party leader in Leningrad and Politbureau 
member, which marked the opening of the Great Purge: the first was written in the 1930's in 
Paris by Boris Souvarine; the other was spoken by Khrushchev himself at the 22nd Party Congress. 


The assassination of Kirov at Leningrad in 1934 was 
an event of symptomatic significance. . . . Despite the 
obscure and persistent reasons for deception by the 
“genial” Stalin on this violent death, there was little doubt 
from the outset that the GPU had contrived the crime— 
the murderer served only as an instrument, and the major 
responsibility fell on the all-powerful General Secretary 
... The 117 executions ordered by the “great and beloved 
leader” after the crime, the imprisonment of 97 former 
representatives of the old Bolshevik opposition of Lenin- 
grad—which had been dissolved—with Zinoviev and 
Kamenev at their head, the condemnation of the twelve 
Stalinist chiefs of the local police, and finally the deporta- 
tion to Asia of some 100,000 innocent inhabitants of 
Leningrad could deceive nobody. Stalin did not have the 
courage to make known the exact circumstances of the 
murder, or the real motives of the murderer, any more 
than the charges brought against the so-called instigators 
and accomplices. (The verdict was only pronounced after 
proceedings in camera.). . . Three years later, Stalin, 
“the adored,” was to astonish the world by proclaiming 
to all and sundry that the principal assassin was none 
other than Yagoda, his closest colleague, the Chief of 
the GPU in person, the man whom he had promoted to 
Commissar for the Interior, “sword bearer’ of the regime. 


—Boris Souvarine, Stalin, New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. 597-599. 


The mass repressions began after the murder of Kirov. 
. . . The more deeply we study the materials relating to 
Kirov’s death, the more questions arise. It is noteworthy 
that Kirov’s assassin had previously been twice arrested 
by the Chekists near the Smolny, and that weapons had 
been found on him. But both times,’ upon someone’s 
instructions, he had been released. And this man was in 
the Smolny, armed, in the very corridor along which Kirov 
usually passed. And for some reason or other it happened 
that at the moment of the murder the chief of Kirov’s 
bodyguard had fallen far behind S. M. Kirov... . 

The following fact is also very strange. When the 
chief of Kirov’s bodyguard was being driven to the 
interrogation—and he was to have been questioned by 
Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov on the way, as the driver 
of the vehicle later said—an accident was deliberately 
staged by those who were to bring the chief of the body- 
guard to the interrogation. They reported that the chief 
of the bodyguard had died in the accident, although 
actually he had been killed by the persons escorting him. 

Thus the man who guarded Kirov was killed. Then 
those who had killed him were shot. This was apparently 
not an accident but a premeditated crime. Who could 
have committed it? A thorough study of this complex 
case is now under way. 


—N. S. Khrushchev at 22nd Party Congress, 
Pravda and Izvestia, Oct. 29, 1961. 
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While Trotsky was at work on the chapter in which 
he accused Stalin of having had War Commissar Frunze 
murdered on the operating table for resisting the 
GPU takeover of the Red Army, and in which he 
hinted that Stalin had poisoned Lenin, he was ice-axed 
to death by one of Stalin’s assassins. His blood flowed 
over some of the notes of this most tragic of all lives 
of Stalin. 

After tragedy, farce. Emil Ludwig, who had written 
biographies of all manner of folk from Cleopatra on 
down, finally got around to Stalin in 1942 when in 
exile in Southern California. (Trotsky had called him 
“the court portrait painter of the bourgeoisie.’”) The 
result was Stalin,’ a very widely read and rather dread- 
ful life of the dictator that reflects the period when he 
was often viewed benignly as the only power capable 
of stopping the spread of Hitlerism. Ludwig recorded 
Stalin’s progress from simple tunics to elaborate uni- 
forms candied over with medals. He described how 
Stalin puffed on his pipe, and what he drew when he 
doodled (flowers and boats). To Ludwig, Stalin was 
the real ‘Man of Destiny.’’ Soviet production figures 
were all true; the Soviet Constitution of 1936 was ‘the 
third great document of modern humanity.’ “The Rus- 
sians are the only people who have broken the reign 
of money.” Theirs was a land of “‘social justice’ and 
“no exploitation.” Stalin’s resistance to the Nazis was 
based on “moral factors.’ All things considered, his- 
torical writing has benefited more from Ludwig's 
Cleopatra than from his Stalin. 

Stalin's reputation in the West had sunk very low by 
1948, when Bertram D. Wolfe, once a prominent leader 
of the American Communist Party, brought out Three 
Who Made a Revolution, a joint life of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin up to 1916. Only a small part of this book— 
which has rightfully come to be considered as a classsic 
of its genre—was devoted to Stalin, but in such deadly 
chapters as the one called “How History Is Made,” 


"Emil Ludwig, Stalin, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1942. 

* Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, New 
York, Dial Press, 1948. 
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Wolfe pulverized Stalin’s self-made myths about his 
early career with enough documentation to insure that 
these, at least, will not be “rehabilitated.” 

The next year, during the Berlin Blockade, Isaac 
Deutscher, once a member of the Polish Communist 
Party, later a Trotskyite, and since the 1940's a writer 
on Communist affairs for the British press, published 
his Stalin—A Political Biography. Deutscher's work 
has taken its place beside Souvarine’s as one of the 
most skillful accounts of Stalin’s career. Not given to 
Freudian speculations or sensational revelations about 
Stalin’s private life, the author presented a rather dis- 
passionate picture of Stalin’s activities before 1917, 
regarding them as mere preparation for his subsequent 
rise to absolute power. 


Deutscher’s Stalin has many merits. Yet at the same 
time, his addiction to a very specific philosophy of his- 
tory was responsible for serious flaws in his study. 
History to Deutscher is a vast, organically intercon- 
nected, deterministic and teleological process. The 
Russian Revolution—both its democratic (March) phase 
and the subsequent Bolshevik couwp—was a titanic yet 
necessary leap on the part of a society whose internal 
contradictions could no longer be resolved by any means 
short of violent upheaval. All revolutions, Deutscher 
suggested—the English, French, and Russian alike— 
follow the same pattern, part of which is to embody 
tragedy in the full Hegelian sense of the term. Revolu- 
tionaries—Independents, Jacobins, Bolsheviks—seize 
power in the hope (justified, according to Deutscher) 
that their actions meet with the full approval of the 
people. But then civil war ensues, with the forces of 
the future pitted against the resisting forces of the past, 
and so bitter is the struggle that the revolutionaries 
have no choice but to constitute themselves into a mili- 
tary dictatorship in order to assure the survival of the 
revolution. The cost of this transformation is to create 
a chasm between themselves and the people at large. As 
the dictatorship consolidates its power, splits occur 
within the ranks of the revolutionaries. Some perish, 
some protest against the new brutal (yet inevitable!) 
methods and are cast aside, some waver between tragic 
alternatives, some accept the transformation and push 
grimly on in their determination to build a new world, 
a process in which the current generation is sacrificed 
on the altar of posterity. 


From all this one can deduce Deutscher’s highly con- 
troversial interpretation of Lenin’s regime: it started 


*Isaac Deutscher, Stalin, a Political Biography, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. For a full critique of Deutscher, 
see Leopold Labedz, “Deutscher as Historian and Prophet,” 
Survey (London), April 1962, pp. 120-44. 


with full revolutionary idealism, but was transformed 
by the Civil War into a dictatorship. Lenin was a 
tragic hero, embodying all historical tendencies in his 
-complex mind. Trotsky, admired by Deutscher as a 
tragic hero of almost Greek proportions, was late in 
realizing the drift of things, and was crushed in the 
course of his protest. Stalin accepted the burden of 
history—unconsciously, for he was compelled to believe 
and maintain that the people were still with him—and 
set out stolidly to construct the future. 

This led Deutscher, when he came to the Five-Year 
Plan period, to return to a version of the view that 
Stalin was a a super-Atatiirk. The Russian Revolution— 
in his view—differed from its predecessors by its ability 
to survive, however transformed, and to press on with 
its ‘‘task’’ of building the future. Deutscher set down 
the chaos, the failures, the lies, and the horrors of the 
early 1930's, but he insisted that industrialization was 
successful in creating the foundations of a_ socialist 
society, and that modernism would thus eventually be 
followed by democracy. He did not state so plainly in 
his book as he has in some of his lectures since, that 
“in spite of all, collectivization and the Five-Year Plans 
were historically progressive, and perhaps _ historically 
necessary,’ but that is what the reader is led to believe. 

Deutscher presented the Great Purges as a horror, but 
as a horror with a certain extremist chain of reasoning 
behind it, not as an outpouring of Stalin’s paranoia. 
He pictured Stalin as the real and generally competent 
commander of the Soviet forces during World War II, 
which he thought was Stalin’s finest hour. He was un- 
happy about Stalin’s turn at the end of the war, but 
did not perceive the dictator's growing irrationality 
which a few years later threatened to throw Russia into 
another cataclysm of purges and repressions. 

Deutcher’s biography, which all serious students of 
communism have read, was of course vilified by Stalin’s 
agents. Ironically, it may survive as the most able 
attempt to salvage something of Stalin’s reputation. 
If published in Moscow today, it would probably be 
attacked by the new leaders as an apology. Many of 
them may have some qualms about the unqualified 
blessings of forced collectivization. The Kremlin’s line 
on the Great Purges bears very heavily on Stalin’s per- 
sonal manias. And every month we are treated to some 


new account of Stalin’s panic, rigidity, and generally 
criminal incompetence during the war. 

In Stalin’s last years, biographies poured forth all 
over the world. One of the last of these was hopefully 
entitled The Life and Death of Stalin,© by Louis 
Fischer, a noted American reporter and writer of 
Russian origin, who was in many ways a fellow traveler 
until he broke decisively with communism during the 
Great Purges. By 1952 he was implacably hostile to 
Stalin as a man, as a ruler, and as a threat to the security 
and peace of the world. The book contained many 
anecdotes about Stalin’s personal and public life, but 
made no attempt to equal works such as Souvarine’s 
and Deutscher’s. Fischer was equally bleak about the 
future. ‘Soviet citizens know that only death can re- 
move Stalin.” He suggested a triumvirate of successors 
dominated by Beria and supported by Molotov and 
Malenkov. Krushchev was not mentioned. Mushroom- 
shaped clouds lowered on the horizon. It was one of 
the less happy efforts of a very able man. 

A few months later Stalin died. For ten years there 
has been no important new life of Stalin. 


IT IS EASY to discount and ridicule many of the 
lives of Stalin. Some of the volumes betray a distressing 
intellectual and moral blindness. Even Souvarine and 
Deutscher were capable of rather irresponsible state- 
ments, such as references to “the Asiatic Stalin,’’ with 
their assumption that Asia is a meaningful as well as 
objectionable cultural entity. Yet all things considered, 
it is amazing how well we have been served by some 
of those who wrote about Stalin when he was alive and 
diligently at work to suppress his past and distort the 
present. We owe much to a handful of Russians who 
had the luck to be abroad, able to write about their 
tragic land. We owe much to a handful of ex-Com- 
munists, especially ex-Trotskyites, who achieved the 
perspective to write about their tragic cause. As the 
ranks of those who lived when Stalin ruled become 
depleted, men will rely increasingly on such historians 
to tell them what Stalin’s world was like, and why it 
must never come again. 


*® Louis Fischer, The Life and Death of Stalin, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Chronology of Soviet Affairs: 1953-1963 


I. Domestic Developments 


1953 
Mar. 5 Stalin dies. 
Mar. 6 Party and government re- 


organization with Malenkov as rank- 
ing member of party Presidium and 
Secretariat and Chairman of Council 
of Ministers; Beria in charge of in- 
ternal affairs, Molotov foreign affairs, 
Bulganin defense, with Zhukov as 
his first deputy. Khrushchev is listed 
after Malenkov in Secretariat. Voro- 
shilov becomes Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


Mar. 14 Malenkov removed from 
Secretariat which is reduced in size. 


Mar, 27 Sweeping amnesty for 
criminal and military prisoners. 


Apf.t Retail prices cut. 

Apr. 4 “Doctors plot” repudi- 
ated. 

May 27 Kommunist calls for col- 


legiality in party leadership and de- 
nounces “‘cult of personality” and 
“underestimation of the role of the 


masses.” 
oa 


June 26 Beria arrested (executed 
Dec.e 23): 
Ang. 8 Malenkov admits serious 


agricultural deficiences and announces 
“New Course” in economic policy. 
Increased food and consumer goods 
production promised. Material in- 
centives of collective farmers raised. 


Aug. 12 USSR 
hydrogen bomb. 


explodes first 


Sept. 3 At CC Plenum Khrush- 
chev elaborates Malenkov proposals 
(without attribution), including more 
lenient attitude toward private sec- 
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tor, increased procurement prices, 
and greater party role in agriculture. 


Depts 7 Khrushchev becomes First 
Secretary of CC CPSU. 


Oct. 28 and 30 Party-government 
decrees call for increased and im- 
proved production of food and con- 
sumer goods. 


1954 


Mar. 13 Malenkov acknowledges 
that another world war would “mean 
the destruction of world civilization” 
and calls for “economic competition 
with the capitalist world.” Commit- 
tee for State Security (KGB), 
formed under chairmanship of Ivan 
Serov, to succeed former Ministry 
for State Security (MGB). 


Mar. 28 Increased grain produc- 
tion through cultivation of virgin and 
fallow lands decreed (program ex- 
panded Aug. 17). 


Apr. 26 Supreme Soviet reduces 
direct military expenditures for 1954 
by 9 per cent (compared with 1953). 


Apr. 30 Death penalty for pre- 
meditated murder reintroduced. 


July 12 School reform: polytech- 
nical education stressed, coeducation 
reestablished, uniforms for boys in- 
troduced. 


Dec. 15-26 Second All-Union 
Writers’ Congress reaffirms the prin- 
ciple of partiinost (party-minded- 
ness) in the arts. 


Dec, 24 Pravda announces that 
the principal fabricators of the “Len- 
ingrad Case,” including Abakumoy, 


former Minister of State Security, 
had been tried and shot. 


1955 


Jan. 7 Khrushchev stresses prior- 
ity development of heavy industry. 


Jan. 25-31 CC Plenum; Khrush- 
chev attacks ‘““New Course.” 


Feb. 8 _— Malenkov resigns as Chair- 
man of USSR Council of Ministers; 
on Khrushchev’s recommendation, 
Bulganin succeeds Malenkoy. 


Feb. 9 Marshal Zhukov succeeds 
Bulganin as Minister of Defense. 


Mar. 11 Decree on decentraliza- 
tion of agricultural planning pub- 
lished. 


May 24-28 Soviet planning appa- 
ratus split; Gosplan takes over long- 
term planning, Gosekonomkomissia 
short-term planning. 


July 4-12 CC Plenum: Kirichenko 
and Suslov promoted to Presidium. 


Aug. 13 Announcement of 640,- 
000 cut in size of armed forces. 


Sept, LL Limited amnesty de- 
clared for wartime collaborators. 


Oct. 8 Molotov apologizes in an 
article (dated Sept. 16) in Kommu- 
nist for ideological error and retracts 
his statements of Feb. 8 implying 
that socialism in the USSR had not 
yet been completed. This humilia- 
tion signifies opening attack on Molo- 
tov as well as Stalinism. 

Dec. 21 Pravda honors Stalin’s 
birthday. 


Dec. 28 Sharp rise announced in 
1956 budgetary expenditures for sci- 
entific research. 


1956 


Jan, 15 Directives for Sixth Five- 
Year Plan published. 


Feb, 14-25 20th Party Congress: 
Khrushchev’s_anti-Stalin “Secret 
Speech” ; collective leadership stressed; 
“war not fatalistically inevitable’; 
Zhukov promoted to candidate mem- 
ber of Presidium; Bureau for 
RSFSR Party Affairs established. 


Mar. 7-9 Demonstrations in Tbil- 
isi, Georgia, against criticism of 
Stalin. 


May 8 Annulment of 1940 re- 
strictive labor legislation announced. 


May 14 Additional 1.2 million 
cut in armed forces announced. 


June 1 Molotov dismissed as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


June 28 USSR statistical hand- 
book published: beginning of sta- 
tistical renaissance; total population 
estimated at 200.2 million (below 
previous estimates ). 


July 2 Pravda publishes CC de- 
cree (of June 30) “On the overcom- 
ing of the Cult of Personality 
and its Consequences.” 


Sept. 8 Minimum wages and in- 
come tax exemptions raised. 


Nov. 22 Molotov appointed Min- 
ister for State Control. 


Nov. 30 Pravda watns of “un- 
healthy attitudes’ among the Soviet 
intelligentsia. 


Deéx3 Several students expelled 
from Moscow University for protest- 
ing lecturers’ official justifications of 
suppression of Hungarian revolution. 


Dec, 20-29 Control over economy 
centralized with reorganization of 
State Economic Commission. 


1957 


Jan. 17 In partial retreat from 
destalinization Khrushchev declares 
that neither “Stalinism nor Stalin 
himself could be separated from 
communism”. 


_ May 6-7 


Feb. 13-14 CC Plenum adopts de- 
cision on reorganization of Soviet 
economy; elects F. R. Kozlov as 
Candidate Member of Presidium. 


Mar. 30 Khrushchev’s “‘theses’”’ on 
decentralization of Soviet economic 
management published. 


Apr. 19 Government announces 
end of compulsory state loans. 


May 7-10 Supreme Soviet ap- 
proves Khrushchev’s ‘‘theses” on re- 
organization of industrial and con- 
struction management. 


June 22-29 “Anti-party group” 
(Malenkoy, Molotov, Kaganovich 
etc.) purged; Zhukov and Kozlov 
elected members of party Presidium; 
role of Secretariat enhanced. 


July 4 Compulsory deliveries to 
the state from private plots abolished 
Stor yan Loos. 


Sepie 2) Sixth Five-Year Plan 
dropped; replaced by Seven-Year 
Plan (1959-1965). 


Oct. 4 First Sputnik launched. 


Oct. 26 Zhukov purged; party 
control over armed forces re-empha- 
sized. 


1958 


lan. 22 Khrushchev calls for 
liquidation of MTS (approved at 
June CC Plenum). 


Mar. 31 Khrushchev replaces Bul- 
ganin as Chairman of USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 


Khrushchev announces 
expansion of chemical industry and 
increased production of textiles and 
footwear. 


June 17-18 CC Plenum adopts de- 
cision on changes in agricultural pro- 
curement and pricing; D. S. Polyan- 
ski and N. V. Podgorny elected Can- 
didate Members of Presidium. 


Sept. 20 Khrushchev proposes re- 
organization of the Soviet educa- 
tional system emphasizing vocational 
training. 


che Brake on 
construction decreed. 


non-essential 


Oct. 23 Boris Pasternak awarded 
Nobel Prize; purged from Writers’ 
Union on Oct. 27. 


Nov. 12 CC Plenum approves 
draft Seven-Year Plan. 


Nov, 3 Party and government 
decrees shorten workday and order 
wage adjustments. 


Dee (22°25 Supreme Soviet ap- 
proves revision of criminal judicial 
procedure. 


1959 


Jan, 15-22 First all-union popula- 
tion census since 1939 taken. 


Feb. 5 Extraordinary 21st Party 
Congress approves Seven-Year Plan. 


Feb. 8 Establishment of ‘‘volun- 
tary people’s guards.” 


Mar. 2 State Committee for Au- 
tomation and Machine Building es- 
tablished. 


May 9 Preliminary census returns 
show January 1959 population of 
208.8 million. 


May 18-23 Third Writers’ Con- 
gress held; Khrushchev declares 
“complete rout” of revisionists and 
calls for era of reconciliation. 


June 24-29 CC Plenum discusses 
mechanization and automation of 
Soviet industry. 


1960 


Jan. 9 Party decree on propa- 
ganda tasks issued. 


Jan. 14 Khrushchev reveals USSR 
troop strength 3.6 million and an- 
nounces planned reduction of 1.2 
million. 


May 4 CC Plenum meets after 
U-2 incident: Kozlov named Secre- 
tary; Kosygin, Podgorny, and Poly- 
anski promoted to full Presidium 
membership. 


May 5-7 Supreme Soviet approves 
phased elimination of income tax, 
revaluation of ruble, and reduction 
of work day; Brezhnev replaces 
Voroshilov as Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


July 13-16 CC Plenum empha- 
sizes introduction of new technology; 
Kozlov gives secret report on Bucha- 
rest Congress. 
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1961 


Jan. 1 Ruble revaluated domes- 
tically at 10:1. 


Jan. 10-18 Khrushchev dominates 
CC Plenum on agricultural shortcom- 
ings. 
Apr. 12 Gagarin orbits earth. 
May 5 Government decrees death 
penalty for economic crimes. 


May 20 Khrushchev states that 
heavy and light industry will grow 
at equal rates. 


June 19 CC Plenum endorses new 
draft party Program and gives “gen- 
eral approval” to draft party Stat- 
utes. 


July 8 Khrushchev announces in- 
crease in Soviet defense budget and 
suspension of demobilization. 


Oct. 17-31 22nd Party Congress: 
attack on Stalin and ‘“‘anti-party 
1953 


May 31 USSR _ renounces terri- 
torial claims on Turkey. 


June 8 USSR requests exchange 
of ambassadors with Yugoslavia. 
(Tito accepts June 14.) 


June 17 Strikes and riots break 
out in East Germany, are suppressed 
by Soviet troops. 


July 27 Korean armistice signed. 


Aung. 12 Soviets test first thermo- 
nuclear device. 


Dec, 2 USSR and India sign first 


trade agreement. 


1954 


July 21 Geneva Conference on 
Indochina results in truce agreement, 
partition of Vietnam, neutralization 
of Laos and Cambodia. 
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group” resumed; new party Program 
and Statutes approved. 


Nov, 1 Stalin’s body removed 
from mausoleum to Kremlin wall. 


1962 
Mar. 5-9 CC Plenum reorganizes 
agricultural management and ap- 


proves Khrushchev’s anti-grassland 
campaign. 


June 1 Government decrees price 
increases in meat and butter; lowers 
draft registration age to 17. Dem- 
onstrations over price rises subse- 
quently reported in Rostov and other 
cities. 


Ang. 7 Pravda publishes June 19 
decree restricting private homebuild- 


ing. 


Aug. 12-16 Nikolayev and Popo- 
vich orbital flights. 


Sept. 22 Government postpones 
indefinitely income tax reductions. 


Oct. 11 In bilateral agreement 
with CPR, USSR gives up base rights 
in Port Arthur and other special 
privileges in China. 


Dente Soviet-Iranian boundary 
agreement signed. 


ihe Ae} 


Jan. 5 USSR and Yugoslavia sign 
first formal trade agreement since 
1949. 


Feb, 2 USSR signs agreement with 
India to build Bhilai steel plant. 


May 10 USSR submits broad 
arms reduction plan to London Dis- 
armament Conference. 


May 14 Warsaw Pact signed. In- 
clusion of East Germany and Albania 
represents new Soviet commitment. 


May 15 
signed. 


Austrian State Treaty 


II. Foreign Relations 


Ochn2l Pravda publishes Yevtu- 
shenko’s poem “‘Stalin’s Heirs.” 


Nov. 19-23 CC Plenum reorgan- 
izes industrial and agricultural man- 
agement and changes organizational 
structure of party apparatus; both 
patty and government agencies at 
oblast level and below bifurcated; 
Party-State Control Committee re- 
established. 


Nov. Solzhenitsyn’s novella One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
published. 


Dec. Ne Party leadership meets 
with intelligentsia; rejects “peaceful 
coexistence with bourgeois art.” 


1963 


Feb 27 Khrushchev indicates 
shift in budget allocations in favor of 
military. 


Mar 5 Anniversary of Stalin’s 
death passes unnoticed. 


May 26-June 2 Top-level Soviet 
delegation led by Khrushchev visits 
Belgrade in a bid for better Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations. 


July 18-23 Geneva Summit Con- 
ference. 
Sept. 9-13 Adenauer visits Mos- 


cow, negotiates agreement with So- 
viets to establish diplomatic relations 
and receives promise of release of 
German war prisoners. 


Sept. 19 USSR signs agreement 
with Finland relinquishing naval base 
at Porkkala. 


Sept. 20 USSR grants East Ger- 
many “complete sovereignty,” thus 
formalizing split of Germany. 


Sept. 26 Nasser announces sign- 
ing of arms-for-cotton deal with 
Czechoslovakia. 


Nov, 18-Dec. 18 Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visit India, Burma, and 
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Afghanistan in an attempt to enhance 
Soviet prestige in Asia. 


1956 


Apr. 17 Dissolution of Comin- 
form announced. 


Apr. 18-27 Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev visit the UK, proclaiming the 
USSR’s peaceful intentions toward 
the West. 
June 1-23 Tito visits the USSR. 
Oct. 19 USSR reaches agreement 
with Japan on normalization of rela- 
tions; question of peace treaty de- 
ferred. 


Oct. 19 Khrushchev and _ other 
top Soviet leaders intervene per- 
sonally in Poland to prevent too 
radical a shift in the Polish line. 
Gomulka speech Oct. 20 denounces 
Moscow’s past practices in imposing 
satellite status on East European 
countries. 


Oct. 24 Soviet troops intervene in 
Hungarian uprising; are withdrawn 
from Budapest Oct. 31; intervene 
again on Nov. 4 to overthrow Nagy 
government and install Kadar re- 
gime. 


Nov. 5 Proclaiming its friendship 
to Arabs, USSR threatens UK, 
France, and Israel with military in- 
tervention in Suez crisis. 


Nov. 18 Moscow agreement on 
Soviet-Polish relations makes import- 
ant concessions to Poland. 


1957 


Mar, 19 and 28 Bulganin warns 
Norwegian and Danish premiers 
against acceptance of NATO nuclear 
weapons. 


June 18-22 Warsaw meeting re- 
vives dormant CMEA. 


July 28-Ang. 11 Sixth World Fes- 
tival of Youth and Students held 
in Moscow. 


Oct. 4 Soviets launch Sputnik I. 


Nov. 21 Moscow Declaration of 
the 12 bloc parties issued; designed 
to provide guidance to world Com- 
munist movement. 


Dec. 26-Jan. 2 Soviet delegation 
at Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 


in Cairo makes general economic aid 
offer to underdeveloped countries. 


1958 


Jan. 27 Soviet-American agree- 
ment on cultural and scientific ex- 
changes signed in Washington. 


Sept. 7 and 19 Khrushchev letters 
to President Eisenhower support CPR 
over Taiwan, warn that attack on 
CPR is attack on USSR. 


Oct, 23 Khrushchev announces 
Soviet offer of aid to Egypt in build- 
ing Aswan dam. 


Otiast Three-power nuclear test 
ban talks begin in Geneva. 


Nov, 27 USSR formally demands 
transformation of West Berlin into 
“free city,” announces intention to 
liquidate Soviet occupation of East 
Berlin and turn over West Berlin 
access controls to East Germans. 


heey 


Jan. 4-20 Mikoyan visits the US 
on “goodwill” tour. 


July 14-23 Khrushchev visits Po- 
land, endorses Polish autonomy in 
domestic affairs. 


July 23-Ang, 2 Vice President 


Nixon visits USSR. 


Sept. 15-27 Khrushchev in US on 


official visit. 


Sept. 18 Khrushchev addresses 
UN General Assembly, proposes 
total universal disarmament. 


Sept, 30-Oct. 4 Khrushchev visits 
Peking in attempt to patch over pub- 
lic differences with CPR leaders. 


Nov, 17-28 Mikoyan tour of 
Mexico marks growing Soviet interest 
in Latin America. 


Decimal The US, USSR and ten 
other nations sign Antarctic Treaty. 


1960 


Feb. 14 USSR announces _five- 
year sugar purchase agreement with 
Cuba, following Mikoyan visit. 


Feb. 21 USSR announces plan to 
establish Peoples’ Friendship Univer- 


sity in Moscow for African, Asian 
and Latin American students. 


May 1 Soviets shoot down U-2 
plane over Soviet territory. Khrush- 
chev announces pilot is alive and in 
Soviet hands on May 7. 


May 14-19 Khrushchev in Paris 
for summit talks; breaks off talks on 
May 17 after one session when his 
demands on US reconnaissance flights 
are not met. 


May 20 and June 15 Soviet notes 
to Japan warn against ratification of 
US Security Pact. 


June 24 Twelve bloc regimes sign 
communique in Bucharest designed to 
support Soviet doctrine under criti- 
cism by CPR. 


July 15 Khrushchev threatens di- 
rect Soviet intervention if “‘aggres- 
sion” against the Congo continues. 


Ang. 12 Western news sources 
report Soviet technicians leaving CPR 
“in great numbers.” 


Sept, 19-Oct. 13 Khrushchev at- 
tends UN Assembly in New York. 
In September 23 address calls for 
changes in UN Secretariat, demands 
“complete” eradication of colonial- 
ism. Interrupts Macmillan speech 
September 29. 


Nov. 6-30 Communist summit 
conference on Sino-Soviet differences 
held in Moscow, produces ‘1960 
Moscow Statement’? whose formula- 
tions reflect basic disagreements be- 
tween China and USSR. 
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Jan. 6 Indonesia and USSR sign 
arms agreement. 


Feb, 9-19 Brezhnev tour through 
Morocco, Guinea and Ghana is first 
trip to Africa by-a top Soviet leader. 


April 12 Soviet cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin achieves successful orbit of 
earth and returns safely. 


June 3-4 Kennedy-Khrushchev 
summit meeting in Vienna. 


June 4 Khrushchev aide-mémoire 
to President Kennedy outlines Soviet 
proposals on transformation of West 
Berlin into ‘demilitarized free city.” 


Ang. 13 East Germany establishes 
“Wall” sealing off East Berlin. 
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Oaks 17 Khrushchev opening ad- 
dress at 22nd CPSU Congress in 
Moscow publicly attacks Albanian 
leadership for deviation and other 
sins. 


Oct. 27-28 US-Soviet tanks face 
each other in direct confrontation 
across Berlin sector border. 


Dec USSR breaks off diploma- 
tic relations with Albania. 


1962 


Mar. 14 Eighteen-nation disarma- 
ment talks begin in Geneva. 


July 26 Moscow begins signifi- 
cantly increased shipment of military 
goods and technical personnel to 
Cuba. 


July 21 Fourteen-nation declara- 
tion on Laos signed at Geneva, set- 
ting stage for Laotian settlement. 


Ang. Khrushchev article in the 
Communist journal Problems of 
Peace and Socialism attacks Euro- 
pean Common Market, urges greater 
economic integration in the Soviet 
bloc. 


Oct. 28 Khrushchev agrees to US 
demand for removal of Soviet offen- 
sive missiles from Cuba. 


Nov.-Dec. Communist Party con- 
gresses in Bulgaria, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Italy are the scene of 
mounting and increasingly explicit 
Sino-Soviet polemics. 


Dec. 3-21 Tito visits USSR, ad- 
dresses Supreme Soviet and is promi- 
nently feted by Khrushchev. 


AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


1963 


Jan. 7 Pravda editorial denounces 
the Chinese for warmongering and 
splitting world communism, 


Jan. 14 Shipment of Soviet MIG- 
21 planes to India indicates a degree 
of Soviet support for India in 
border conflict with CPR. 


Jan. 15-21 At SED Party Con- 
gress in Berlin, attended by Khrush- 
chev, the Chinese party is harshly 
attacked and its delegate’s speech 
interrupted. 


Feb. 7 Moscow notes to Bonn and 
Paris protest against Treaty on 
German-French Cooperation. 


Feb, 22 Defense Minister Malin- 
ovski warns that attack on Cuba 
would mean World War III. 


Among individual people, one can hear talk of some kind of absolute personal freedom. I do 
not know what they have in mind here, but in my opinion there will never be absolute per- 
sonal freedom, not even under full communism. ‘We do not believe in ‘absolutes, ’’ V. I. 
Lenin once replied to the advocates of “absolute freedom.’ Even under communism the will 
of an individual must be subordinated to the will of the collective. If this does not occur, then 
anarchical self-will will usher disarray and disorganization into the life of society. . . . 

Can there be, under communism, violations of public order, deviations from the will of the 
collective? Yes, it is possible. However, it is obvious that they would be isolated instances. One 
shouldn't think that cases of mental affliction will not occur, or that spiritually sick people cannot 
become violators of the rules of communal life. I don’t know what kind of means, but surely 
some means will be employed against outbursts of madmen. After all, even now there is a 
straitjacket which is placed on madmen, thus depriving them of the possibility of acting wildly 
and causing harm to themselves and those around them. .. . 

Having eradicated the consequences of the personality cult of Stalin, the Communist Party has 
removed all obstacles to the initiative and activity of the working masses, and has created the 
best possible conditions for the development of the creative forces of the people. 

A new period in the life of the party and the people has arrived. While overcoming the harm- 
ful effects of the personality cult, the party has been and is following determinedly the course 
leading to the restoration of Leninist norms in the life of the party and state, to the further 
development of socialist democracy and the mobilization of all forces in the massive construction 


of communism. 


But this does not mean that now, after the condemnation of the personality cult, the time has 
come for laissez-faire, that the reins of government have supposedly been loosened, that the 
public ship is sailing according to the will of the waves, and that everyone can act on his own 
as he pleases. No. The party has been following and will continue to follow, consistently 
and firmly, the Leninist course that it has fashioned, implacably rejecting any ideological vacil- 
lations and attempts to violate the norms of life of our society. 


—N. S. Khrushchev, speech at meeting of party and state leaders with repre- 
sentatives of literature and art (March 8, 1963), Pravda, March 10, 1963. 
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Literary Gazette on Problems of Communism 


The following article appeared in Literaturnaia gazeta 
(Literary Gazette) of February 26, 1963, under the title, 
“Not Even for Free!’ The author, Harry Freeman, is 
identified as an“ American journalist.” 


ONCE EVERY TWO MONTHS a magazine comes out 
in the United States under the title, Problems of Com- 
munism, The title is extremely risky in the conditions 
in America today, with its McCarran and Smith Acts. 
Even more suspicious is the fact that the names of the 
editors are not shown in the magazine. A person raised 
on the “works” of J. Edgar Hoover, of course, decides that 
he has before him a subversive publication involved in the 
“Communist conspiracy.” It cannot be that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has not subjected the activity of 
the editors of this journal to the most thorough check! 
How have they managed to publish without interference? 
How have they escaped being brought to trial for violating 
the McCarran Act? 

This is simply explained: Problems of Communism is 
an organ of the United States Information Agency, 
Washington’s propaganda instrument. 

The question immediately arises: Why does the Ameri- 
can government need to squander huge sums from the 
budget on publishing the magazine Problems of Com- 
munism? It ought to look into its own problems first— 
the USA has more than enough. 


Our government is now very angry with De Gaulle, who 
did not accept Washington’s plan to create a ‘multilateral 
nuclear NATO force’ and is trying to keep American 
frozen poultry out of the French market. The Kennedy 
government is also very dissatisfied with Ottawa’s be- 
havior. Canada has ungratefully refused to accept our 
gift—nuclear weapons—and (just imagine!) prefers to 
have the larger Canadian industrial enterprises owned and 
tun by Canadians, and not by American capitalists. Even 
with our friend Franco not all is well. We want to keep 
our military bases on the blood-soaked Spanish soil, but 
the Generalissimo is trying to make us pay for this as 
dearly as he can. 


Since we have got onto the subject of problems, we 
cannot fail to be reminded also of the host of domestic 
problems facing the United States. Five million un- 
employed Americans want work. There is a problem for 


you. Negroes are more and more insistently demanding 
equal opportunity in jobs, housing, education, recreation 
and even, imagine, the vote. There is another problem 
for you. Other acute problems also exist: youth, housing, 
schools, medical services. This list could be continued 
almost to infinity. 

But for the United States Information Agency, all this 
simply does not exist. They are preoccupied with one 
thing: How to hide the true picture from society and to 
foist upon a skeptical world the notion that the United 
States is the best country on earth and “the American 
way of life’ is the happiest and most enviable. 

Gilding America, the alchemists of the Information 
Agency at the same time blacken the socialist world. It 
is in slander of the socialist countries and Communist 
parties that the magazine Problems 
specializes. 

The magazine prints pseudoscientific articles, written in 
ponderous style and strewn with footnotes. It is not 
calculated for the mass reader, it is intended to lead the 
intelligentsia astray. The Voice of America and other 
organs have the job of conducting the grosser forms 
of propaganda. The slanderers who fill the pages of 
Problems of Communism with their scribbling are cloaked 
in academic gowns and pretend to be scholarly. 

But the Information Agency spends money in vain on 
this clearly hopeless project. With all its attempts at a 
scholarly appearance, the magazine is incapable of hooking 
even the most credulous reader: the malicious tendentious- 
ness of this propagandist’s organ strikes the nose, as the 
saying goes. 

The editors of Problems of Communism, who prefer not 
to give their names, maintain that their alleged purpose 
is ‘to provide analyses and significant background informa- 
tion on various aspects of world communism today.” 
But the true character of this “analysis” and “informa- 
tion” becomes quite clear to even the most innocent. 

One need not go far for examples. The latest issue led 
off with an article entitled, ‘“Liberalization—A Balance 
Sheet.” It came from the pen of an English bard, one 
Robert Conquest, who is recommended to readers:as a 
“specialist on the USSR.” The author sets himself the goal 
of summing up the development of the USSR over the 
last decade. On the debit side of the summary balance 
compiled by Mr. Conquest are gathered all the hoary anti- 


of Communism 
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Soviet fantasies, repeated countless times before Goebbels 
and after Goebbels. Well, and what does Mr. Conquest 
set down to the credit of the Soviet system? Exactly 
nothing! He totally ignores the rise in the standard of 
living in the Soviet Union, the headlong growth of the 
Soviet economy, the triumphal successes of Soviet science 
and technology, the flowering of Soviet culture. Even 
the biggest fool who looks at the article will quickly 
_ grasp that “‘accountant” Robert Conquest simply has un- 
clean hands and that all his bookkeeping is a complete 
fake. 

Conquest’s article is by no means exceptional. The 
articles treating Czechoslovakia, Poland, Cuba and other 
socialist countries and the Communist parties of India 
and Indonesia are similarly ‘‘scientific.” All these are 
based on the same sort of swindler’s arithmetic as Con- 
quest’s article and repeat nonsensical anti-Communist 
fabrications. 

Who are they, these learned men who compile falsified 
political balances, for which an accountant in any country 
would be slapped into prison? ' 

They are, above all, “refugees from Eastern Europe’— 
such is the euphemism adopted by the American press to 
designate counterrevolutionary émigrés who cannot bear 
the sunlight of the new social system. To their number 
belong Edward Taborsky, who fled Czechoslovakia and 
found asylum at the University of Texas; Paul Landy, a 
Hungarian journalist who hitched his fate to the counter- 
revolution; Richard Wraga, a reactionary Polish émigré. 
Then there follow renegades from the progressive parties 
of the West, who echo the wolf howls of the anti- 
Communists. And, finally, there are young American 
“specialists on communism” trained at special institutions 
of learning in the art of lying and misrepresentation. 

In the United States territory Problems of Communism 
is sold at a price of 35 cents. Abroad it is distributed free 
by the more than 100 US propaganda offices scattered 
around the world. 

How many people are enticed by the free gift remains 
unclear, It is difficult to imagine that many readers 
could be found who would not lose all interest in this 
magazine on acquaintance with the first issue that fell into 
their hands. And since this magazine is printed on heavy, 
slick paper, it is no good for anything even in the most 
underdeveloped country. 


FROM THE EDITORS: 


We are reproducing Mr. Freeman’s article not because 
of its intrinsic value, but simply because it may help to 
give our readers a better idea of how “facts” are presented 
to the Soviet public. In doing so, we shall permit ourselves 
a few brief comments. 

First, the matter of information. What has Mr. Freeman 
managed to tell his readers about our journal? Clearly— 
very little. His studious avoidance of any concrete facts 
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about our journal falls short of even the most common- 
place standards of Soviet journalistic practice. Now if 
Mr. Freeman were a Soviet citizen, with mo access to 
literature which his leaders think he should not read, his 
performance would perhaps be more excusable. But Mr. 
Freeman lives in the United States, and he is free to read 
any publications he pleases, from the Literary Gazette to 
Problems of Communism, Then why all this reticence? 

Note, too, that there is virtually nothing in his piece 
about particular articles we have published, and no attempt 
is made to discuss or refute any specific facts or opinions 
we have offered. Those readers who have read our 
publication for any length of time know that our range 
of authors is—to say the least—wider than that indicated 
by Mr. Freeman (who obviously thinks it a despicable 
crime to have escaped ’‘Rakosi’s prisons), and that the facts 
about the rise of living standards in the USSR have not 
been “‘totally ignored,” either by Mr. Conquest, or by any 
other of our contributors—to mention two of the more or 
less concrete charges levelled by our critics. But no doubt 
it is easier to condemn without offering illustrations, and to 
generalize without having one’s comments “‘strewn with 
footnotes.” Easier—but hardly more convincing. 

Another charge levelled by Freeman is that the editors 
of Problems of Communism “prefer not to give their 
names.’ Surely the implication of this statement is absurd: 
would Freeman want us to believe that just because, say, 
the World Marxist Review, the “Theoretical and Informa- 
tion Journal of Communist and Workers’ Parties,” does 
not list the names of its editors, there is (to use Mr. 
Freeman’s phrase with regard to us) “something suspi- 
cious” about it? Whether or not the names appear on our 
masthead is, of course, merely a matter of formality. If 
Mr. Freeman is curious about names, all he has to do is 
correspond with us. No secrets here, let him rest assured. 

Then there is the matter of patently irrelevant data. 
Now this is hardly the place either to discuss the foreign 
policy of the United States, or to show that the US 
Information Agency does not shrink from discussing the 
problems of Negroes in the United States. More im- 
portantly, however, as our readers know, these are mani- 
festly not subjects that lie within the purview of Problems 
of Communism, To drag in irrelevancies, however, is an 
old Soviet stratagem—a variation of the old adage that 
“offense is the best defense.” Ask any Soviet spokesman 
about, say, the restoration of the death penalty in the 


* Just on the question of living standards—because it 
illustrates the author's habit of facile distortion—the reader 
is referred to the following articles that have appeared within 
the past two years: “The Soviet Economy in Transition,” by 
F. Seton (No. 1, 1961), ‘‘‘Catching Up and Outstripping’: 
An Appraisal,” by I. Erro (No. 4, 1961), ‘Recent Trends in 
Soviet Farm Incomes,” by A. Kahan (No. 6, 1961), ‘Forward 
to Communism?,” by R. Greenslade (No. 1, 1962), and “The 
Peasant vs. the Consumer,” by S. Bialer (No. 5, 1962). A 
simple glance at each yearly index for Problems of Communism 
will easily dispose of Mr. Freeman’s other claims. 


USSR, and three times out of four you will get a disquisi- 
tion on unemployment in the United States. Ditto Harry 
Freeman. 

Finally, Harry’s penchant for vulgarity. Of course, some 
people prefer the term “‘earthiness.” And so when Mr. 
Khrushchev says that an abstract painting looks as if a 
little boy had relieved himself on the canvas, there will 


be those who will say that this is charming—so earthy, 
mind you! Similarly with Mr. Freeman’s final comment 
about the quality of our paper. Suffice it to say, that in 
this regard we have no intention whatever to compete 
with Pravda et al. 

Now (we wonder )—will the Literary Gazette republish 
this reply? Any thought of guid pro quo? 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to comment on matters discussed in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, US Information Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (Please note: Subscription orders or inquiries should be addressed according to instructions on 


the back inside cover.) 


To THE Epirors: May I register in your columns a 
minor, but not unimportant, suggested identification of a 
Soviet figure—the mysterious Rodos mentioned in 
Khrushchev’s secret Speech at the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU (February 1956)? 


Khrushchev said at the time: 


Not long ago, only several days before the present 
Congress, we summoned to the Central Committee Pre- 
sidium session and interrogated the investigative judge 
Rodos, who in his time investigated and interrogated Kos- 
sior, Chubar and Kosarev. He is a vile person with a bird 
brain, and morally completely degenerate. And it was 
this man who decided the fate of prominent party workers; 
he made judgments also concerning the politics in these 
matters, because, having established their ‘crime,’ he pro- 
vided therewith materials from which important political 
implications could be drawn. 


The question arises whether a man with such an intel- 
lect could alone conduct the investigation in a manner to 
prove the guilt of people such as Kossior and others. No, 
he could not have done it without proper directives. At 
the Central Committee Presidium session he told us: “I 
was told that Kossior and Chubar were enemies of the 
people and for this reason I, as an investigative judge, had 
to make them confess that they were enemies.” (Indigna- 
tion in the hall). 


He could do this only through long tortures, which he 
did, receiving detailed instructions from Beria. We must 
say that at the Central Committee Presidium session he 
cynically declared: “I thought that I was executing the 
orders of the party.” 


It has always been thought peculiar that such an official 
should actually be interrogated in the Presidium itself 
(I have speculated on reasons for this in my Power and 
Policy in the USSR, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1961, 
pp. 274-5). But my suggested identification of the man, 
if correct, adds somewhat to the significance of the 
whole thing. 

The man I have in mind is Stanislav Frantsevich Redens. 
Alexander Orlov (in the Secret History of Stalin's 
Crimes, New York, Random House, 1953) mentions him 
as one of the few top NKVD officials carried over from 
Yagoda’s regime to Yezhov’s, and does not number him 
among those later removed. Nora Murray, who knew him 
personally, writes (in her I Spied for Stalin, New York, 
Wilfred Funk, 1951) of his still being in office in 1940, 
and being removed that year or the next (her dates are 
not clear), but only on transfer to a minor post in Central 
Asia. Thus, he would have been available at the center 
at the time of the investigation of the case of Kossior 
and the others. Mrs. Murray, indeed, says Redens was 
later arrested and liquidated, but her evidence about this 
is much more hearsay. 

The earlier political cases were always conducted by 
people of his rank, such as Mironov, Slutsky, Molchanov, 
etc. Redens had been of this circle as chief of the NKVD 
of the Moscow Region, ranking with Zakovski, Agranov 
and other major figures as Commissar of State Security 
First Grade (Decree of Nov. 26, 1935, quoted in The 
Soviet Secret Police, by S. Wolin and R. Slusser, New 
York, F. A. Praeger, 1957, pp. 378-79). Wolin and 
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Slusser, incidentally, are wrong in stating (p. 380) that 
Orlov reported Redens as purged. 

The mast significant point is something else: that Redens 
was married to the sister of Stalin’s wife Nadezhda 
Alliueva. This of course implies that he was personally 
known to Stalin’s circle, including many members of the 
1956 Presidium, and his denunciation was not of some 
obscure agent of Beria’s, but of a figure to whom the 


whole Stalinist ruling group might be thought sensitive. 
The quite close resemblance of “Rodos” and “Redens” 
coupled with the rarity and oddity of names in this form 
(at least in pre-1940 USSR), seem almost conclusive. If 
the identification has been made before, I have not seen 
it, and apologize to whoever has anticipated me. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, England 
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| 
The Future Belongs to... Parasites? 


able articles from his parents. 


“subsidies.” 


with compulsory labor. 


EDITORS; NOTE: The November-December 1962 issue 
of this journal carried the above translation of a report 
by one A. Lavrentiev, first published in Moskovskaia 
pravda on August 4, 1962. In reprinting the item, we 
asked interested readers to submit comment defining the 
nature of the defendant’s crime and pointing to “any 
other civilized country boasting similar legal concepts.” 
Deserving replies were to be rewarded with bound coptes 
of J. V. Stalin’s Problems of Leninism. Our followimg 
issue announced that a letter had been dispatched request- 


ADOLF YOSIFOVICH YUTSON is 31 years old, tall and broad-shouldered. Loooking at 
him one automatically thinks: “Such a person yields large quantities of production.” 

The judge announces the essence of the case. Yutson has been unemployed for several 
years. He haunts the thresholds of restaurants, drinks heavily, and steals money and valu- 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The tender-hearted father “tossed” his offspring sufficiently large sums of money. Since 
this was not enough for his drinking sprees, Adolf turned to his mother with requests for 


“Why do you not want to work?” asks the judge. 

“And why should I work? My parents have much money, and it is enough for me.” 
With this phrase, he very precisely shaped his attitude toward life. 

The People’s Court sentenced Yutson to exile from Moscow for a period of four years 


ing comment from Professor P. S. Romashkin, Director 
of the Soviet Institute of State and Law in Moscow (see 
p. 5) and also that Professor Leon Lipson of Yale Uni- 
versity had been asked to help us judge responses. 

Below we publish (1) a commentary by Professor Lrp- 
son, assessing the replies and in the process offering a 
penetrating analysis of the Soviet “anti-parastte” laws; 
(2) a statement on how the awards were made and the 
text of selected letters. To date no reply has been recewed 
from Professor Romashkin. 


Commentary by Leon Lipson 


THE ANSWERS which the editors have asked me to 
look at displayed a variety of opinions on the precise 
nature of the offense of Adolf Yutson, though that 
variety does not of itself prove that the offense was 
imprecisely defined.1 The single explanation advanced 


1 The report was written for a lay audience and may well 
have been abbreviated. Its author, A. Lavrentiev, was identified 
as a member of the local headquarters of a detachment of the 
“volunteer people’s police.” 


most frequently was that Yutson had been convicted for 
not working; this appeared for instance in letters from 
England, the United States, and several from India. 
Some refined this idea by suggesting that Yutson had 
been convicted because he would not work for the state, 
or would not do useful work. Others combined his not 
working with his eating or his drinking; there were 
references to the principle, adopted in the Soviet con- 
stitution, that “he who does not work, neither shall 
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he eat”;? and the mention of the defendant’s drinking 
habits was thought to suggest a category of mis- 
demeanor like vagrancy or disorderly conduct. 

A few respondents, chiefly from common-law coun- 
tries, noticed that the defendant was reported to have 
stolen from his parents and inferred that this misdeed 
must have figured in the conviction. Evidence about theft 
may not have been irrelevant to the charge on which 
Yutson was tried, but he probably was not tried for 
theft, and if he was he almost certainly was not con- 
victed of theft, for the reported punishment would be 
unsuited to theft under Soviet legislation. 

Some contributors felt impelled to flesh out the report 
with other facts. They supposed that if the procedure 
was justified then its target must have “done” something 
—committed a breach of the peace, say, by not just 
“drinking heavily” but also being disorderly, or subjected 
his family to being a charge upon the state. Others got 
around this difficulty by concentrating attention not on 
any particular act of the defendant but rather on the 
socially undesirable status in which the defendant’s way 
of life had put him in the eyes of the Soviet authorities. 
Some of the correspondents referred to the defendant's 
immoral living, to his habitual idleness and disorder- 
liness, to his refusal to support his family, to his gen- 
eral economic criminality, to his affront to the law- 
keepers. In recent Soviet doctrine personal particular 
guilt is a prerequisite to criminal conviction; but then 
officially Yutson’s offense is not a “crime,” the proce- 
dure followed in his case is not criminal procedure, 
and the punishment is not a criminal sentence. 

In dealing with the second part of the editorial invita- 
tion, the respondents compared the Soviet law to two 
main categories of law elsewhere. The first category 
included laws in other Soviet-bloc countries (China, 
Rumania), in certain ancient societies (Egypt, Greece) , 
or more generally in systems referred to as tyrannies 
and dictatorships. The second category consisted of the 
vagrancy laws in many countries (including several of 
the United States), though some difficulty was perceived 


2 Constitution, Art. 12. See Khrushchev’s speech on the new 
CPSU Program (in Russian), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1961, 
p. 123: “We must carry out strictly the principle, ‘He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat,’ the principle of payment in ac- 
cordance with work. At the same time we have to plug up firmly 
any and all loopholes through which anti-social elements rob 
society and derive non-labor income. . . . We must decisively 
put a stop to speculative and other machinations by using the 
full force of Soviet power and the force of the public.” 
eee 
Professor of Law at Yale University and one of America’s 
foremost authorities on the Soviet legal system, Mr. Lip- 
son last appeared in these pages with “Execution: Hall- 
mark of ‘Socialist Legality,” (September-October 1 962). 
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in juxtaposing the ordinary Western vagrant with the 
affluent wastrel who emerges from the skimpy report 
of the case. The ordinary vagrant usually lives without | 
visible means of support; Yutson’s means of support 
were all too clear. There are indeed other Soviet laws, 
aimed at vagrancy as such, but they were almost surely 
not invoked here. A few respondents sought still wider 
comparability by using the Yutson prosecution as an 
instance of a society’s reaction to whoever refuses to fit 
into the demands of that society; one contributor used — 
the term “sociopathic.” 


IN THIS WRITER’S VIEW, Yutson was undoubtedly 
tried under an edict passed in the Russian Republic on ~ 
May 4, 1961 (and duplicated, with few differences, in 
the other Soviet republics in the five months that fol- 
lowed). These edicts were new in several of the repub- 
lics, including the Russian and Ukrainian; in nine others, 
they superseded or amended anti-parasite laws enacted 
between 1957 and 1960. They are aimed at persons who 
“lead a parasitic mode of life” by not working, or taking 
jobs only for the sake of appearances, and deriving in- 
come through non-labor means. Several categories of 
offenders are specified in the edicts: they include, for 
example, persons who misuse their rights with respect 
to land, personal property such as a house or dacha, 
or consumer goods and facilities; and they cover by 
implication those who charge unofficial high prices for 
unofficial repair work, or who ply their personal auto- 
mobiles as taxis. The edicts also have a catchall phrase, 
providing liability for persons who have committed 
other, unspecified antisocial offenses enabling them to 
derive non-labor income and thus to lead a parasitic 
mode of life; and an authoritative commentator has said 
that “this category of parasites indisputably includes 
people who, though able to work, live off their relatives 
and have not worked for a long time or do not work 
at all.” Such offenders are said to account for a consider- 
able proportion of the persons prosecuted under the 
1961 edicts. Yutson probably fell into this category, 
though the newspaper report did not indicate the pres- 
ence of facts often mentioned in other case reports, such 
as the use or threat of violence to the relatives support- 
ing the defendants. 

If the procedure under the 1961 edicts was followed 
faithfully, either the police, the government attorneys’ 
office (prokuratura), or a civic Organization such as a 
residential collective or union must have first given 


3 A. S. Shliapochnikov, Borba s tuneiadtsami vsenarodnoe 
delo (The Struggle against Parasites—A National Cause), 
Moscow, Gosiurizdat, 1962, p. 33. 


Yutson a more or less formal warning to mend his ways 
—that is, in his case, to get to work. The preliminary 
warning was not a prominent feature of the first wave 
of anti-parasite laws but is now obligatory. Presumably 
he disregarded that warning. Material on his case was 
then checked by the police or the government attorneys, 
and someone in the government attorneys’ office decided 


to send the case on for trial. 


Had Yutson been shamming work at a nominal posi- 
tion, the prokwratura would have had to decide whether 


\to send his file to a regular People’s Court (the lowest 


court of general ordinary jurisdiction) or to a collective 
of his fellow workers; the court could then have exiled 
him directly, but the collective would have had to make 
a recommendation for exile, subject to confirmation by 


| the executive committee of the local Soviet. As Yutson 
|}seems not to have had even nominal work, there was 


no choice of routes, and if the case was to be sent on 
at all it had to go to the People’s Court. 


In this type of case the People’s Court was not exercis- 
ing its criminal (or civil) jurisdiction but was simply 
discharging a special function conferred upon it by the 
anti-parasite edicts.4 The procedural guarantees of the 
1958 Fundamentals of Criminal Justice and the repub- 
lican codes adopted in conformity with them, whatever 
their relative defects, are not extended to anti-parasite 
cases, though when those cases come into a People’s 
Court the differences between regular criminal prosecu- 
tions and the special proceedings may not be very sharply 
drawn in practice. There have even been suggestions 
that, if the government attorney is present, the person 
charged—he is not officially called a defendant or an 
accused—ought to be represented by counsel; but the 
anti-parasite laws do not provide a right to counsel, and 
it is doubtful whether the attempt to “legalize” the proce- 
dure will prevail. 

The sanctions available to punish a parasite under 
the edicts are of two sorts; both may be applied to 
the same offender, and in principle both are supposed 
to be applied. The basic sanction is exile © to specially 
fixed localities, usually in distant regions of the republic, 
for a period that must not be less than two ® or more 
than five years, with compulsory labor at the place of 


4 The prevailing view among Soviet commentators is that the 
anti-parasite measures belong to the category of administrative 
law. Some would call the substantive part of the law adminis- 
trative and the adjectival part, at least at and after the stage of 
sentencing, criminal. 

5 The term used officially is not exile (vysylka), which has 
harsh connotations from Tsarist and previous Soviet history, but 
eviction or “ex-settlement” (vysylenie). In the Yutson report, 
however, as in a number of other references in Soviet literature 
to the anti-parasite laws, the term vysylka is used. 


exile. A recent study of 600 anti-parasite cases in the 
RSFSR indicates that the terms of sentence were dis- 
tributed in the ratio of 2 years, 20 percent; 3 years, 
25.5 percent; 4 years, 11.5 percent; 5 years, 43 percent.7 
The other sanction, said to be applied too seldom and 
too casually, is confiscation of the property improperly 
acquired; we do not know whether this was carried out 
in Yutson’s case. 


SO MUCH FOR a sketch of the way the anti-parasite 
laws work. Why were they passed? The official accounts 
stress the determination of the Soviet people to make 
every member of “socialist” society willing and eager to 
do his part, to work to bring a better life to pass in the 
higher phase of communism. This professed goal ap- 
pears to have three aspects, which we may conveniently 
call the productional, the sanitary, and the salvational. 
Parasites are to be made to work in order that production 
can be increased, they are to be temporarily isolated from 
the law-abiding majority in order not to infect their 
betters with private-property views, and they are to be 
reformed because civic virtue is good in itself. 

May one conclude, from the severity of the sanctions, 
that the Soviet leaders are alarmed by an increasing 
incidence of such “parasites”? The inference, though 
natural, is rejected in Soviet explanations, just as it is 
in the case of the recent broadening of the application 
of the death penalty. In both instances we are told that 
the reduction in crime and the rise in the moral level 
of the population have produced in the overwhelming 
law-abiding majority a growing determination to do 
away with the nuisance created by the ever smaller anti- 
social minority. Yet in the late 1950’s when some cri- 
minal penalties were reduced and some criminal proce- 
dures were liberalized, we were informed that the change 
was also occasioned by the reduction in crime and the 
rise in the moral level of the population. An explanation 
that accounts in the same way for contradictory trends is 
suspect, and we may be excused for continuing our 
search. 

The anti-parasite laws in their present form represent 
a change from the conception that seems to have in- 
spired the original drafts of 1957. The accent then was 
upon the procedure by which the parasites were to be 


6 Some courts have imposed exile for periods less than the 


prescribed minimum; their actions have been criticized and set 
aside. See ‘“Postanovlenie No. 6 plenuma verkhovnovo suda 
SSSR, 12 sentiabria 1961 g.,” Biulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 
No. 5, 1961, pp. 8-11; Yu. Severin, “Usilenie borby s litsami, 
vedushchimi paraziticheskii obraz zhizni-vazhnaia zadacha 
sudov,” Id., pp. 36-41. 

7 A. S. Shliapochnikov, op. cit., p. 46. 


adjudged directly and informally by the community 
sitting in an assembly of citizens, a latter-day town meet- 
ing. Had the 1957 drafts come after, rather than two 
years before, the 21st Congress, we should have had little 
trouble fitting the anti-parasite measures into the trend 
of what Soviet literature now calls the expansion of the 
role of the public in the administration of justice. This 
in turn is one, and perhaps the most important one, of 
the areas in which steps are being taken in partial com- 
pliance with the party’s directive to transfer the main 
motive power from the hands of the state to those of 
civic organizations.® If the emphasis of the anti-parasite 
laws were still on community pressure, they would take 
their place beside such developments as the campaign 
to develop the voluntary people’s police (druzhiny) as 
the main operational body for protecting public order; 
the campaign to revive the comrades’ courts in occupa- 
tional and residential collectives as instruments for less 
drastic forms of social censure; the expansion of the 
auxiliary use of lay accusers and defenders, representing 
civic organizations, in criminal trials; the scheduling of 
more and more regular court sessions in places of public 
assemblage like union halls or clubs; and the placing of 
certain defendants under the tutelage of civic organiza- 
tions vouching for their correction and for their proper 
re-education. 

In their present form, the anti-parasite laws preserve 
the resort to civic pressure by requiring the preliminary 
warning to be pronounced by a collective or by an official 
agency, and by keeping the alternative route (procuracy 
to collective to local soviet) in the case of nominally 
employed parasites. According to. several reports, how- 
ever, the wholly unemployed parasites have dominated 
the lists, and they can be prosecuted only through the 
regular courts.? Complaints have been made that even 
the minority of offenders who have nominal employment 
are usually sent to the regular courts rather than to the 
occupational collectives. We do not know whether this 
is because the government attorneys regard the collec- 
tives as ineffective; because the government attorneys— 
in the interest of legality—are trying to make the proce- 
dures more like ordinary criminal prosecutions, despite 
the ostensibly non-criminal character of the anti-parasite 


8 See, e.g., A. I. Lukianovy and B. M. Lazarev, Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo 4 obshchestvennye organizatsii (Soviet state and 
public organizations), Moscow, Gosiurizdat, 2d ed. 1961, esp. 
pp. 240-58. 

® No reason was given in 1961 for withdrawing from the 
urban residential collectives the power they had had under the 
1957-60 laws to recommend exile to the executive committees 
of local soviets. Perhaps the urban residential collectives were 
less effective or less tractable than the trade-union meetings and 
the collective-farm groups. 


legislation; or because the government attorneys simply 
persist in preferring to deal with that institution with : 
which they are more familiar. 


WHEN WE PUSH our inquiry a little farther back 
than the promulgation of the 1957 drafts, we recall that 
in 1956 the Soviet authorities announced the abolition 
in 1953 of the Special Boards of the Ministry of the 
Interior, which from 1934 on had sentenced scores of 
thousands of defendants by extra-judicial trial to years 
of forced labor as socially dangerous elements. The provi- 
sion of judicial safeguards for most criminal trials was 
an achievement of the “thaw” of 1956-57, but the aboli- 
tion of the Special Boards may be thought by some of 
the party leaders to have left a gap that ought to be filled. 
The anti-parasite collectives could well have been con- 
sidered to be a device, less odious because newer and 
more public than the Special Boards, for separating from 
the community those elements who presented a “social 
danger” but whose behavior could not be classified as 
criminal action warranting regular criminal prosecution. 


The 1957 drafts met with less than universal acclaim. 
It took three years for nine of the Soviet republics to 
pass corresponding legislation, and the alterations of 
1961 were substantial. There seems to have been a partial 
compromise, in which the threat of direct party-con- 
trolled mob justice was to be contained by the govern- 
ment attorneys’ discretion in checking the materials and 
in selecting the cases that would be channeled to the 
collectives. It is an anomaly for the regular courts to be 
applying ostensibly non-criminal legislation to send non- 
defendants up the river for two to five years of compul- 
sory labor, but Soviet justice has learned to be content 
with anomalies before this. 

None of the procedural history comes to grips with the 
question of the substantive purposes of the anti-parasite 
laws. As is true of much legislation of other kinds in 
other places, the objectives probably were multiple. One 
objective must have been simply to get rid of the “bad 
actor, the drunken bum or violence-prone loafer who 
tryannizes over his family and neighbors, or the drifter 


who gets into “trouble” without actually committing — 


crimes. The anti-parasite cases reported in the early days 
of the legislation often belonged to this group. The au- 
thorities could just as well, perhaps, have waited for the 
criminally punishable breach of the peace or crime 
against property; Soviet legislation does not lack means 
to handle such offenses. But if we bear in mind the origi- 
nally contemplated procedure, we can grasp something 
of the intention to focus the organized reaction of society 
all the more effectively by having it bear down directly 
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and indignantly—but “unofficially’—upon the reprehen- 
sible offender. Another purpose was probably to provide 
a handy means of dispatching the man who, far from 
being a loafer or idler, worked hard in officially dis- 
approved yet not quite criminal ways, especially the man 
who turned a profit by using his property or his skills to 
fill a need which the Soviet economy was not organized 
to meet in a politically acceptable manner.1° 

A third type of target is that which is represented 
by the almost forgotten Mr. Yutson. Let him stand for 


10 See I. E. Farber, “Sootnoshenie prav s obiazannostiami i 
sotsialisticheskoe pravosoznanie,”’ (The relation between laws 
and obligations and socialist legality), in Saratovskii Yuridiche- 
skii Institut im. D. I. Kurskovo, Razvitie prav grazhdan SSSR 4 
usilenie ikh okhrany na sovremennom etape kommunisticheskovo 
stroitelstva (The development of laws of Soviet citizens and the 
strengthening of their defense at the present stage of Communist 
construction), Saratov, 1962, pp. 63-64: “In a socialist state 
everyone exercising a right is bound to exercise it reasonably 
in the framework of the law and the norms of communist 


Below is the text of a letter sent by registered mail 
to Professor P. S. Romashkin, director of Institute 
Gossudarstva i Prava (Institute of State and Law) 
in Moscow: 


December 18, 1962 
DEAR PROFESSOR ROMASHKIN: 


Enclosed herewith is an issue of Problems of Com- 
munism, a bimonthly journal published, as you 
probably know, by the U. S. Information Agency 
and distributed in English and Spanish throughout 
the world. 

In this issue there is an article which we think 
you and your colleagues at the Institute will find of 
particular interest—namely, ‘Is Coercion Withering 
Away?,” by Jeremy R. Azrael (p. 9). Along with it, 
there is, on p. 14, a brief excerpt from the August 4, 
1962 issue of Moskovskaia pravda, concerning the 
trial of one Adolf Yosifovitch Yutson. As you will 
note, we asked our readers to comment on this par- 
ticular case, and I think you will be interested to 
know that a good number of our readers have 
already come through with replies, some of which 
offer provocative analyses of parallels and differ- 
ences between certain U.S. and Soviet laws. 

In connection with this, we were wondering 
whether either you or perhaps one of your colleagues 
at the Institute would care to comment on the trial 
of Yutson, as well as on the article of Mr. Azrael in 
general. In particular, we should be grateful to have 


the privileged younger generation, brought up in an 
environment that never ceases telling itself what a sol- 
icitous and nurturing atmosphere it provides and what 
a bright future is being prepared for the children of 
the present. In a system whose ideology is that work is 
a sacred duty gladly assumed by him whose early up- 
bringing has been provided for by society, Yutson has 
enough from his parents and therefore refuses to work. 
In that “therefore” lies his real offense. It is not so much 
that he steals from his parents, for that is only a make- 


morality. Abuse of right is regarded by socialist law-conscious- 
ness as amoral conduct. Of course the duty to exercise one’s 
rights reasonably is not always nowadays a juridical duty, the 
violation of which will entail state coercion in all instances. But 
the state too imparts a juridical character, in the case of many 
rights, to this obligation . . . witness the Ukaze. . . . of May 6 
(sic), 1961... . The right to work presupposes the duty to work 
honestly .. . from every right, for a given subject of rights, flows 
a certain duty; and if that duty is not fulfilled, then the right may 
(though it need not necessarily) be extinguished by society.” 


An Unanswered Letter 


your views on the so-called “anti-parasite” laws and 
on the extension of the dealth penalty to cover eco- 
nomic crimes (discussed in another article in the 
same issue—‘‘Liberalization: A Balance Sheet,” by 
Robert Conquest, p. 5). 

As a rule, we allow our correspondents about 500 
words or so. However, in this case we should cer- 
tainly be ready to make an exception, by setting the 
limit at, say, 3000 words. It goes without saying 
that we would publish your letter without any 
changes whatsoever. Should you prefer to write in 
Russian, we shall have the letter translated and sub- 
mit it to you for approval before sending it to the 
printer. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that 
Problems of Communism is distributed in over 
30,000 copies, and that by publishing your com- 
ments in it, you would assure yourself of a very 
sizable audience, one which would undoubtedly be 
interested in your opinions on the important matters 
raised in the above-mentioned articles. We also be- 
lieve that our invitation is in accord with the oft- 
expressed desire on the part of the leaders of the 
USSR for a competition and exchange of ideas be- 
tween your system and ours. It is for all these 
reasons that we are looking forward to what we 
hope will be your early and affirmative reply. 


ABRAHAM BRUMBERG 
Executive Editor, 
Problems of Communism 


weight; or that he himself does not produce, for produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union is not so exquisitely arranged 
that the loss of a few gilded youths will mean a great 
drop in the gross national product; or even that he may 
infect others, for he is more likely to infect others in 
the place to which, than in the place from which, he 
was sent. Yutson is worse than anti-social, he is un- 
grateful.11 

Not many Soviet adults could, even if they would, 


ment and periodization, cannot recognize its own tran- 
sitory character. 

If the revolt of the young were only a political opposi- 
tion, the regime could apply to it some of the lessons 
learned in sixty years of battle, before and after the Octo- 
ber Revolution. But how shall the aging warriors com- 
bat the rebellious apathy of their own progeny? What if 
posterity simply ignores the victories bought at such 
a price? 


: 


The anti-parasite laws show one way of trying 
to turn this tragedy into melodrama. In the particular 
form of the able-bodied adult who refuses to work be- 
cause his family has provided for him, the difficulty 
might be partially met by the radical abolition of the 


live indefinitely upon their parents’ earnings and savings. 
Not many children can make Yutson’s claim. Yet in a 
society where so much verbal stress is laid upon the need 
to raise standards of living, upon the beneficent effect 
that rising living standards must have upon workers’ 


morale, Yutson’s case raises the specter of indolent ease. 
Can it be that today’s striving will develop, not the 
heroically straining youth of official Soviet art and litera- 
ture, but the negligent slouch of a Yuston? 

The men who make today’s Soviet laws have survived 
a grim and bloody past. Despite the ritual self-gratula- 
tion of the Soviet press and the cheery confidence of the 
voices on Radio Moscow, they cannot help being aware, 
however fragmentary their information, that much re- 
mains to be done to catch up, and not only in economic 
terms. At the same time that they are digging themselves 
out of their history, however, they are confronted by 
the perennial and universal revolt of the young, in the 
special variant of the nuclear era and the even more 
special subvariant of Soviet conditions. There must not 
be any admission that there is a conflict between Fathers 
and Sons; Chairman Khrushchev, in his March 8, 1963, 
address to the party meeting with artists and writers, 
repudiated such a notion expressly. The ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism, which has paid so much attention to 
dynamics, which abounds in talk of stages and develop- 


11 “We will have people who are not inclined to devote their 


abilities to the people, to society, to the cause of the struggle 
for communism. Some of them announce brazenly that they have 
no abilities, but only needs. Those are parasites and do-nothings. 
They are a tiny number, but they exist. If you ask someone like 
that whether he is for or against communism, he will say, ‘I’m 
for it.’ Sure. Communism has already given him or will soon 
give him everything he needs in life: housing, clothing, food, 
education, medical service. Does such a man have it good? He 
does. And as for the struggle, let others struggle. Daring, gusto? 
That’s for enthusiasts. Such is the life credo of those people. 
When you meet them you feel the most acute necessity of in- 
tensifying the work of education and re-education, of reforging 
their psychology and habits. But that is far from the whole of 
it . . . we ought to provide a tighter civic supervision over 
consumption and give collectives the right to demand an account- 
ing from individual citizens as to the sources of their income.” 
Firsov, secretary of Dzerzhinsky party borough committee, speak- 


ing at a Leningrad party conference; see Kommunist, No. 14, 
1961, p. 70. 
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right of inheritance, which is advocated from time to 
time.t* But the abolition might not add as much to the 


labor incentives of the children as it would subtract from 
those of the parents, Alternatively, refusal to work, in 
general, might be made a crime. 

Finally, in literal compliance with the constitutional 
injunction, controls could be devised to make the right 
to consume depend on proof of having worked. The 
goods subject to the system might be made purchasable 
only against money-plus-labor vouchers. But that would 
entail important economic and administrative difficul- 
ties, it would require some important theoretical back- 
tracking, and it would sadly blur the petty-bourgeois 
vision of prosperity that the Khrushchev regime has been 
holding out to its citizens. 

The case of the affluent wastrel, then, is the meeting 
point of several colliding Soviet ideals. No wonder the 
readers of this journal were at some pains to draw a 
comprehensive diagram of the scene of the accident. 


12“. . The right of inheritance . . . puts the children in a 


position in which they cease to be materially interested in labor. 
... Can one really imagine a man of our society, without labor? 
It must be said frankly that the right of inheritance is a survival 
of the past in our Soviet law. The capitalist is interested in an 
heir, to whom to transmit his ‘business,’ to whom he will 
bequeath the continuation of the work of robbing the toilers. 
In our society the road is open to everyone to increase his own 
welfare by his own toil. The outdated principle of inheritance 
creates conditions for the appearance of ever newer parasites, 
do-nothings, hooligans and drunkards, and in some parents gen- 
erates a striving to ‘pile it up,’ to secure ‘an easy life’ for their 
children in the future. 

“The parents have labored honestly. The state has rewarded 
them in accordance with their labor. The children have no right 
to the property of their parents. Children, in the event of their 
parents’ death, ought fairly to be accorded a stipend till the end 
of their schooling and afforded the Prerequisites for a normal 
life. But . . . to make them the owners of all that their parents 
earned, is senseless and wrong. It contradicts the spirit of our 
time. . . .” P. Filonovich, “Pravo lezheboki” (The right of an 
idler) Komsomolskaia pravda, April 10, 1963. 


Replies from Readers 


FROM THE EpiTors: Below we reprint six of the close 
to 40 letters we received concerning the case of Adolf 
Yosifovich Yutson. We have consulted with Professor 
Lipson on the selection, but the final decision 1s, of 
course, entirely our own. Only one of the letters, in our 
opinion, comes close to answering our questions ac- 
curately, if not exhaustively—that of Mr. Jamgotch. 
None of the other answers received quite comes to grips 
with the essence of the case—its legal aspect as well 
as its wider moral and social implications. The legal 
aspect is, of course, embodied in the unique nature of 
the Soviet “anti-parasite” laws. The wider issue, as Mr. 
Lipson’s article argues so convincingly, 1s what has come 
to be called “the struggle between generations’ —a phen- 
omenon which has emerged most conspicuously im recent 
literary controversies in the Soviet Union, now ter- 
minated effectively by Khrushchev’s speech of March 8, 
1963. Yet this phenomenon is obviously not restricted 
to literature and the arts alone. To quote Mr. Lipson: 
“If the revolt of the young were only a political oppost- 
tion, the regime could apply to it some of the lessons 
learned in sixty years of battle, before and after the 
October Revolution. But how shall the aging warriors 
combat the rebellious apathy of their own progeny?... 
The anti-parasite laws show one way of trying to turn 
this tragedy into melodrama.” 

On what basis, then, the reader may ask, have we 
selected the other five letters? The answer is that while 
the authors do not address themselves, in our opinion, 
to the essence of the matter, they all have something 
relevant and cogent to say. Mr. Wise, for instance, does 
not refer to the “anti-parasite” laws, yet his remarks on 
the difference between “status” and “crime” strike us as 


To THE Epirors: It is clear that Adolf Yosifovich Yutson 
has been punished under the provisions (implicit) of the 
“anti-parasite’ laws of the USSR. His crime consists 
among other things in his living from unearned income 
and living a life which by Soviet standards is considered 
immoral. A sentence of exile for four years from Moscow 
will presumably bring Comrade Yutson to his senses after 
he has had considerable time to labor, and reflect on his 
purposeless life of the past. 
I know of no other country which boasts similar legal 
concepts. 
WISH JAMGOTCH, JR. 
Claremont, California 


To tHE Epitrors: Of course you are facetious in offering 
your own Lenin prize to anyone who can define the “crime” 


very relevant indeed. And while Mr. Waltz is whimsical 
in maintaining that Yutson was found “guilty of eating 
in direct violation of the provisions of the highest law 
of the land,’ who can question the chilling truth that 
lies behind these words? Or, to take an altogether differ- 
ent example, Mr. Razvi’s reply is clearly not exhaustive, 
yet in his casual remark that “one of the fundamental 
freedoms of man has been seen in Yutson in an exag- 
gerated form” there is wisdom and subtlety which will 
probably be lost on Soviet jurists and philosophers. It is 
for observations such as these, then, that Messrs. Wise, 
Shipton, Walz Sedwick and Razvi are each awarded 
a copy of J. V. Stalin’s Problems of Leninism—a book 
whose spirit comes close to that which permeates much 
of Soviet legislation today. 

One final comment seems to be in order: Many of our 
correspondents, as Mr. Lipson points out and as the 
letters below demonstrate, commented on the ostensible 
similarity between the law applied in the Yutson case 
and laws—such as vagrancy statutes—in many Amert- 
can states and Great Britain. That basic—and perhaps 
disquieting—similarities do exist is true, But if our 
discussion of the Yutson case does have a single moral, 
it is that any attempt to comprehend Soviet reality that 
does not take into constderation its sui generis character 
is bound to end in misunderstanding. The USSR has 
made considerable strides in the ten years since the death 
of Joseph Stalin; but it still remains a totalitarian society, 
and as such it is not always subject to the same criteria 
of analysis as may be applied to other industrial socie- 
ties, be they old-fashioned dictatorships or any of the 
variety of democratic systems that have arisen in this 
century. 


for which Yutson was sentenced. Of course you mean 
only to point to one of the most abominable features of 
Anglo-American law, the vagrancy concept, and to note 
that there is also a beam in our eye. 

There are vagrancy laws in most every American state. 
It is true that these statutes have by now been crammed 
full with an incredible number of ignoble and eclectic 
prohibitions against a host of practices conceived as detri- 
mental to the public good. But at the heart of these 
statutes is the idea of economic criminality, the idea that 
one who is able to work but who designs to exist by the 
labor of others is an enemy to the commonwealth, 

This is not to say that Yutson would be prosecuted in 
every American state. We have made the vagrancy laws 
even more centemptible by selective enforcement. It is to 
say, however, that there are some forty-six states in this 
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country, presumably civilized, which have written into 
their statutes a legal concept under which Yutson’s conduct 
would flatly fall. The Florida Statutes (sec. 856.02), for 
instance, make punishable “persons who neglect their call- 
ing or employment, or are without reasonably continuous 
employment or regular income and who have not sufficient 
property to sustain them, and misspend what they earn 
without providing for themselves or the support of their 
families, persons wandering or strolling around from place 
to place without any lawful purpose or object, habitual 
loafers, idle and disorderly persons, persons neglecting all 
lawful business and habitually spending their time by fre- 
quenting houses of ill fame, gaming houses or tippling 
shops, persons able to work but habitually living upon the 
earnings of their wives or minor children, and all able 
bodied male persons over the age of eighteen years who 
are without means of support and remain in idleness.” 
Adolf Yosifovich Yutson would come within any num- 
ber of the supposedly specific categories limned by this 
section. 

In spite of these statutes, you are right in doubting that 
Yutson committed a crime. A crime is an act, but these 
laws punish status. At that, it is a status incapable of 
precise definition. The sham of punishing status is not 
limited to the vagrancy laws; the sexual psychopath laws 
which disgrace the statute books of far too many states, 
sometimes the habitual offender laws, and perhaps even 
the technical concept of juvenile delinquency, are further 
instances of our remarkable penological excesses at the 
expense of legality, much akin to the generous reception 
of security measures in the early Soviet penal codes and, 
nowadays, in the People’s Courts. 


What makes Yutson’s case appear particularly atrocious 
in your account is that it abandons the principle that no 
conduct should be punished without a prior statute making 
it unlawful and setting out a punishment. This principle 
reduces, I think, to two doctrines: (1) that law should not 
operate retroactively, and (2) that the judiciary should not 
take over the legislative function of defining crimes and 
punishments. Whenever crime is conceived, not as a series 
of legislatively defined acts, but as a state of dangerous- 
mess to society, the principle of legality gets trampled 
down. Soviet penology has run readily enough to the 
definition of crime as a state of special danger to society— 
the so-called collective principle—in spite of all the double- 
speak about “socialist legality.” But the fact is that we do 
the same, in effect, whenever we make punishable a 
vaguely defined status. The fact is that the ill-conceived 
notion of criminal law as nothing more than a secondary 
measure of defense against conditions of social dangerous- 
ness is on the rise in the West, and that much aid and 
comfort has been given to this notion by the existence on 
the American statute books of such unfortunate inventions 
as the vagrancy concept. 


EDWARD MARTIN WISE 
Forest Hills, New York 


To THE Epirors: I have read with interest the paragraph 
entitled “What is a Crime?” in Problems of Communism. 
It is perhaps a little difficult to decide whether or not the 
request you make of your readers is genuine, and it is 
indeed a little difficult too to decide whether or not the 
“law report” itself is not a figment of the imagination—it 
should be, but unfortunately one must take it that it is 
factual. 

Sir William Blackstone in the fourth volume of his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England states that a crime 
is ‘‘an act committed or omitted in violation of a public 
law forbidding or commanding it.’ This of course begs the 
question as to what is a public law. He also says that a 
crime is ‘‘a violation of the public rights or duties due to 
the community considered as a community.” Sergeant 
Stephen in reconstructing the Commentaries gives this 
definition: “A crime is a violation of a right considered in 
reference to the evil tendency of such violation as regards 
the community at large.” There are of course many other 
definitions or attempts at definitions and possibly one could 
quote them ad infinitum, but it does not need very much 
imagination or ingenuity to ‘fit these definitions to Yutson’s 
“crime,” unfortunately. (In this country Parliament is 
supreme, and Acts of Parliament cannot be declared un- 
constitutional. Therefore theoretically Yutson’s “crime” 
could be enacted as a crime quite easily. A sobering 
thought? ) 

From considering the general one must consider the 
specific. The ‘crime’ could be an offense against the safety 
of the (Communist) State, which is a recognized legal 
principle, or an offense against the Public Peace. 

However, there is of course the Vagrancy Act of 1824 
which provides penalties for “idle or disorderly persons” 
who in a second conviction become “rogues and vaga- 
bonds”! The penalty on a first offense, however, is only 14 
days if commitment is by one justice, or otherwise one 
calendar month, with respective alternative fines of 20 
shillings or five pounds. Not exactly comparable with a 
sentence of 4 years even if one can assume Yutson’s 
actions would in fact fall within this Act’s provisions, 
which is not likely! (Incidentally second conviction as a 
rogue or vagabond makes one an incorrigible rogue!) 
Probably the moral is that the administration of justice 
depends on its administrators? 


SIDNEY L. SHIPTON 
London, England 


To THE Epirors: With respect to the Case of the People 
vs, Adolf Yosifovich Yutson, I should like to submit the 
following opinion: 

1. Adolf Yosifovich does not work. Mr. Lavrentiey 
points out as “the essence of the case” the fact that 
“Yutson has been unemployed for several years.” 

2. The Lavrentiev account further supports the con- 
clusion that Adolf Yosifovich eats. He is “tall and broad 


shouldered” and of such a physique that “one automati- 
ply thinks: ‘Such a person yields large quantities of pro- 
duction.’’’ Moreover, he “haunts the thresholds of restau- 
rants, [and] drinks heavily.” 

3. Chapter I, Article 12 of the Constitution of the 
USSR is pertinent; it reads, in part, as follows: 

“Work in the USSR is a duty and a matter of honor 
for every able-bodied citizen in accordance with the princi- 
ple: ‘He who does not work, neither shall he eat.’” 

4. In view of the foregoing, it is my opinion that the 
court was compelled to find the accused guilty of eating in 
direct violation of the provisions of the highest law of the 
land. This is the precise nature of his crime. 

5. In Chapter I, Article 15 of its constitution, the 
Rumanian People’s Republic boasts the identical legal 
concept. 


JOHN D. WALZ 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


To THE Epirors: I was most interested in the competition 
announced . . . in your magazine. You offer a prize for 
two requirements: 

(1) Specifying the precise nature of the crime for which 
Yutson was sentenced. 

(2) Pointing to any other civilized country boasting 
similar legal concepts. 

As to (1), this is fairly clear. Yutson is stated to have 
stolen money and valuable articles from his parents. Most 
civilized countries, I believe, have legal codes prohibiting 
theft. It seems from the description of the case that 
Yutson’s refusal to work was also a criminal offense. 
Strange as it may appear, Britain (which I take to be a 
civilized country), also punishes refusal to work, not with 
exile but with imprisonment. I enclose a cutting from The 
Guardian of January 26, 1963, which makes it quite clear, 
I hope that you will print it. 

I am looking forward to receiving a bound copy of 
Problems of Leninism, by J. V. Stalin. I hope that it will 


be suitably inscribed, since I have a copy already. Also I 
hope that the wrapper will be clearly marked as containing 
a prize from a U. S. Government agency, in case your 
Customs people seize it as obscene or something. Please 
do not fail to dispatch it. The United States Government, 
as your President Kennedy reminded the world last Octo- 
ber, keeps to its word. 


PETER SEDGWICK 
Liverpool, England 


P.S.: On reflection, it does not appear that the concepts 
behind the Yutson and the Higgins cases were identical. 
Higgins, despite the newspaper headline, was not sentenced 
for refusal to work but for refusal to support himself and 
his family. It would have been all right if he had been in 
receipt of wnearned income, /.e., dividends, rent, etc. But 
the two cases are basically very similar. 


(The clipping Mr. Sedgwick sent from The Guardian, 
headlined “Sent to prison for refusing to work,” read in 
full as follows: “James Higgins (22), an Irishman, re- 
fused to work since coming to England with his family 
last May, and they had existed on national assistance. This 
was stated by Mr. H. Nuttall, prosecuting, at Rochdale 
yesterday. Higgins, of Drake Street, pleaded guilty to 
three summonses of not supporting himself, his wife, and 
child. He was sent to prison for six months.’—Ed. ) 


To THE Epitors: The answer to your question ‘What is 
Yutson’s crime?” is as below: 

One of the fundamental freedoms of man has been seen 
in Yutson in an exaggerated form, which is no crime. As 
it tends to cut across one of the slogans on which commu- 
nism thrives, that creed has retaliated and crushed individ- 
ual liberty. If any crime has been committed, it is by the 
trying court and not by Yutson. 


N. A. RAZvI 
Lahore, Pakistan West 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Disillusionment within the Ranks 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since coming to power, the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) have 
been forced to cope with the emergence of widespread 
disillusionment and demoralization in the ranks of the 
party. Essentially these conditions stem from the failure 
of the ill-conceived and grandiose economic policies 
initiated by Mao Tse-tung and the leadership in 1958.1 

Until that spectacular failure, the CCP had for the 
most paft experienced success in its major domestic 
programs. Although there had been occasional setbacks 
during the period 1953-57, Mao and his lieutenants had 
been fairly prompt in taking new initiatives to get the 
economy moving forward again, and the reverses had 
been relatively minor and short-lived. Not so the disas- 
trous reversal that resulted from the fanaticism dis- 
played by Mao (and certain of his subordinates) in 
1958. Mao has not moved forward since then: rather 
than advancing another bold new plan, he has been at- 
tempting to rectify the mistakes of past policy and, above 
all, to overcome the mood of cynicism, doubt, and dis- 
satisfaction that has become evident among the party 
cadres as a consequence of the harsh experience of the 
past several years. 


The Price of Economic Folly 


The present state of demoralization in the ranks of 
the CCP is hardly surprising. For four years now the 
party cadres and the people at large have seen and felt 
hunger and privation as a result of the regime’s mis- 
guided economic policies. Whereas five years ago China 
was able to export part of its agricultural production 


Messrs. Cohen and Steffens are American students of 
Communist China. Mr. Cohen’s “Peking’s Picture 
Puzzles” appeared in the July-August 1962 issue of this 
journal, 
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By A. A. Coben and C. F Steffens 


without great hardship to the people, the regime has 
been compelled in the last few years to import large 
quantities of food in order to avert famine, and even 
so malnutrition has been serious and widespread. Mean- 
while, great segments of China’s industrial plant con- 
tinue to lie idle, and some of it—erected too hastily, 
with little thought for economic efficiency, during the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958—probably will never op- 
erate again. 

After having promised greater economic rewards 
under the aegis of the Great Leap, the regime has since 
had to change its tune and call upon the nation to accept 
continued privation and self-sacrifice. This has caused 
grumbling among party activists, now clearly unhappy 
with the blundering of their leaders. The organ of the 
Peking Municipal Committee of the CCP, in early 1962, 
gave the following indication of the kind of complaint 
being heard among the party cadres: 


If we want to engage in revolution, if we want to be Com- 
munist Party members, we will have to... suffer and ac- 
cept the worst of it without keeping an account [of our 
sacrifices}. However, some comrades raise the issue that “in 
the war era . . . sacrifices were natural, but today we are 
engaged in construction and still are getting the worst 
of it.” 2 


A month earlier the same newspaper deplored the fact 
that some party members were showing reluctance to 
heed the leadership’s appeals for patience and expressing 


a preference “to enjoy the fruits of their labors now and 


suffer later.” 3 


The party leaders have been aware of the ferment in ; 


the ranks for some time and almost certainly recognize — 


1 These policies have since been referred to by the CCP as 
the “three red banners’—the so-called “General Line,” the 
people’s communes, and the “Great Leap Forward.” 

2 Pei-ching jih-pao (Peking), January 8, 1962. 

3 Ibid., December 11, 1961. 
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that the “explanations” they have given for the severe 
economic setbacks of recent years—ze., natural calami- 
ties augmented by “mistakes and shortcomings” in the 
implementation of party policies, but not in the policies 
themselves—have failed to gain acceptance. If the pol- 
icies of the Leap were intrinsically correct, as the leader- 
ship continues to maintain, then why has the regime 
been steadily backtracking away from them? It is only 
natural that a great many party members should be cyni- 
cal on being told, in 1962 and 1963, to pursue policy 
lines almost 180 degrees opposite to those of 1958. 

There are signs, too, that the drastic shifts in economic 
policy during the past few years have generated confu- 
sion and uncertainty among the party cadres. In the 
communes, for example, the decision to transfer pro- 
duction authority from the brigades to the smaller pro- 
duction teams confused the cadres of both units as to 
their respective spheres of responsibility, and reports 
in the mainland press have cited cases in which this 
confusion resulted in actual reductions of output.* 
Moreover, uncertainty about the division of respon- 
sibility between production brigades and teams, together 
with continuing physical privation, have heightened dis- 
illusionment and cynicism among the rural cadres to a 
point where, judging from various official intimations, 
the wisdom of Mao himself appears to have been called 
into question. 


Efforts to Revive Morale 


Early in 1962, the CCP initiated a long-term cam- 
paign to combat the deterioration of party morale. Start- 
ing in February, the party’s main theoretical organ Hung 
Chi (Red Flag) published a series of editorials and 
articles that were clearly designed to reassert discipline 
and revive the “fighting stamina” of the CCP in the face 
of prevailing “difficulties.” In its leadoff editorial in the 
issue of February 10 (entitled “Strengthen the Fighting 
Stamina of the Party”), the journal indirectly criticized 
the erosion of morale and rebuked doubters in the ranks 
by invoking Liu Shao-ch’i’s characterization of the CCP 
as “great, glorious, and correct.” This insistence upon 
the “correctness,” and especially the “greatness,” of the 
CCP became a keynote of the new campaign. 

The campaign itself shed further light on the nature 
and extent of the ferment within the CCP and on oc- 
casion produced some rather striking indications that 


4 Nan-fang jih-pao (Canton), January 10, 1962, reported 
a case in which a brigade relaxed its direction of production 
because the brigade cadres “believed that authority had already 
passed down to the production team.” For another account of 
confusion and “misunderstanding,” see ibid., January 24, 1962. 


the party leadership as a whole, as well as Mao himself, 
had become targets of criticism. A speech delivered by 
T’ao Chu, first secretary of the Central-South Bureau 
of the CCP, at an assembly of party cadres on July 1, 
1962, the 41st anniversary of the founding of the party, 
was a case in point.° 

Again quoting Liu Shao-ch’i to the effect that the CCP 
was a ‘great, glorious, and correct Marxist-Leninist 
party,” T’ao dwelt at great length on why CCP members 
“should feel proud of the party.” Such an appeal in itself 
struck a highly unusual note in Chinese Communist 
pronouncements since 1949 and strongly implied that 
some party members had become doubtful of the wisdom 
of the CCP’s course and no longer shared this pride. Even 
more surprising, however, was T’ao’s implicit admission 
that errors in top-level judgment had played a part in 
causing the economic reverses of recent years. “It would 
be unimaginable,” he said, quoting Lenin, “that, in 
carrying out such an undertaking as the building of 
socialism, we should not have run into difficulties, mis- 
takes, and faslures in policy.” (Italics added.) T’ao thus 
went beyond the standard official explanation of the 
post-1958 setbacks as due merely to “mistakes in work” 
—i.e., in policy implementation—to acknowledge “fail- 
ures in policy” itself—a realm of exclusive leadership 
responsibility. (This was not the first time that T’ao had 
been unusually outspoken on the same subject. In mid- 
1959, he had asserted that “no great man can be con- 
sistently correct” and that a leader who finds his policy 
encountering difficulties should quite properly “throw 
away his original formula.’® ) 

Notwithstanding his admission of policy errors, T’ao 
went on to insist that the CCP owed a great deal to the 
personal leadership and guidance of Mao Tse-tung: 


It is easy to understand that it would have been impossible 
for the Chinese revolution to succeed had it not been for a 
party which ... grew up at the hands of Mao Tse-tung 
and derived its guidance from the thought of Mao. Aided 
by their long experience in revolution and construction, the 
Chinese people found their own great leader, and they feel 
infinitely proud and happy. We, as members of the Chinese 
Communist Party, should of course feel even more proud 
of our great leader. 


The defensive tone of T’ao’s remarks—and especially his 
admonition that CCP members, much more than the 
nonparty populace, ought to be proud of their leader— 
strengthened the implication left by his speech that in- 
ternl party criticism had touched the person of Mao 
himself. T’ao’s apologia and other elaborate attempts 
by CCP propagandists to portray Mao as always careful 


5 Published in Nan-fang jih-pao, July 3, 1962. 
6 Hsin-hua Pan-yueh K’an (Peking), No. 13, July 1959. 
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and deliberate in deciding policy matters gave evidence 
of a concerted effort to combat such criticism. 

Soon after T’ao’s speech, another article in Hung Ch’i 
(July 16, 1962) testified to the party leadership’s mount- 
ing concern over grumbling and discontent in CCP 
ranks. Urging party members to steel themselves against 
defeatism in the face of “difficult tasks,” the journal de- 
clared: 


The process of building socialism and communism is one 
of ceaseless struggle against difficulties. Lenin said: “Who- 
ever is afraid of the difficulties in socialist construction will 
be overcome by those difficulties; whoever becomes pessi- 
mistic or bewildered because of such difficulties is not a 
socialist... . If you are afraid of the wolves, do not enter 
the forest.” ... Thus, a Communist Party member must not 
relax his efforts because of difficult tasks and complex cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, the greater the difficulties, the 
more we are called upon to overcome them with a stubborn 
fighting spirit. 


The journal went on to complain of a waning of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice that had animated the CCP in the 
long years of revolutionary war and flatly declared that 
all party members had better face up to the hard fact 
that China’s socialist construction had to start from a 
“foundation of poverty.” Only inner-directed, “self-culti- 
vated” party members with “fighting stamina,” it added, 
could stand up under this grueling task. 


“Self-reform’’ and the Role of Liu 


Hung Ch’i’s plea was shortly followed by indications 
that the CCP leadership was initiating a positive pro- 
gram for the “‘self-reform” of party members. But all 
the evidence suggested that the program was not to take 
the form of a full-fledged Maoist “rectification” cam- 
paign, presumably because the leadership feared that 
this more rigorous kind of action would only further 
antagonize the already demoralized cadres, besides in- 
terfering with production. Instead, it promised to be a 
relatively mild affair, with party members to be brought 
back to faith in the leadership and its policies by means 
of voluntary “self-cultivation” rather than by a search 
for political errors and large-scale dismissals from party 
office. 

The program was ushered in on August 1, 1962, by 
the simultaneous republication in Hung Ch’i and the 
central party daily Jen-min jih-pao of the full text of 
an old work by Liu Shao-ch’i. Entitled “How to be a 
Good Communist,” the work consisted of a series of lec- 
tures originally delivered to Communist cadres at Yenan 
in July 1939 and recently revised by Liu. On August 7, 
in a special notice about the work, the Peking Municipal 
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Committee of the CCP explained that one of the prin-. 
cipal objectives of republication was “to strengthen the 
revolutionary spirit and determination of all party mem- 
bers to overcome hardships of every kind.” The re- 
vamped lectures were subsequently made required study 
material for party committee members at all levels below 
the top and became a textbook for the self-reform pro- 
gram of the CCP. 

Apart from its relevance to the morale crisis, the 
resurrection of Liu’s work was interesting on other 
counts. It marked the first time that the writing of one 
of Mao’s lieutenants had been accorded such prominence 
and wide dissemination. It also marked the first repub- 
lication of a work written years before the party at- 
tained power by anyone other than Mao himself. Both 
facts indicate a significant rise in Liu’s stature, although 
he has long been regarded as Mao’s chosen successor. On 
the other hand, Liu’s revised work showed signs of in- 
creased deference to Mao, suggesting a deliberate intent 
on the author's part to profess his personal subordina- 
tion to Mao’s authority. Thus, Liu inserted many quota- 
tions from Mao—some of them in poor context—which 
had not been in his original Yenan lectures, and he also 
left out a statement he had made in the earlier text to 


BEBE 


Hiway re (hxwews 40) 


Caption: “‘Short-lived Diary: A Case of Tiger’s Head, Snake's 
Tail.”’ (Diary entries labeled January Ist through 9th, 1963.) 


—Kvang-ming jih-pao (Peking), Feb. 16, 1963. 


(Some months ago the Peking regime launched a campaign exhort- 
ing young Communists to perfect their party spirit by keeping 
an actual or mental diary of “revolutionary deeds."’ The cartoon 
above, poking barbed fun at backsliders, suggests that the cam- 
paign was less than successful.—Ed.) 
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the effect that in the CCP “we.. 
body.” 7 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to Liu’s repub- 
lished work reinforced other mounting evidences of his 
increased stature in the Chinese leadership. Liu’s name 
mow appears side by side with Mao’s much more fre- 
quently than in the past. And whereas formerly only 
Mao’s name was ever juxtaposed to those of Marx and 


. do not idolize any- 


Lenin in CCP materials, Liu’s now is frequently added 


to this august company. 

In his revised treatise, Liu addressed himself directly to 
the reasons why it was necessary for members of the 
party to learn once again how to be “good Communists.” 
“Some comrades,” he said, “. .. do not see the bright side 
of the party; they consider that nothing in it is good. 


|Consequently, they become pessimistic and disappointed 
jand lose their confidence in the party.” But towards such 


errant comrades Liu’s tone throughout was one of marked 


tolerance and moderation. His mildness appeared deli- 


berately designed to reassure the party cadres that they 
need not fear the harassment of a new “rectification” 
drive, and that there would be no headhunting of those 
whose “honest” mistakes in attitude or work needed cor- 
rection.® Thus, for instance, in describing the qualities 
of CCP members, Liu said: 


Towards their own comrades and brethren they “repay 
injury with kindness,” and they help comrades to correct 
their mistakes without any thought of revenge. 


LIU’S ANXIETY TO project an impression of modera- 
tion was reflected in his curiously one-sided choice of 
quotations from Stalin. In 1939 Liu had made reference 
to Stalin’s relatively moderate discussion of intra-party 
struggle in Again on the Social Democratic Tendency of 
Our Party (1926), and the 1962 revision repeated these 
references while failing to mention the Soviet dictator's 
subsequent and much harsher remarks in the Short 
Course (1938). Thus, in effect, Liu invoked the most 
moderate statements ever made by Stalin on the handling 
of dissident views within a Communist party, and passed 


| How to be a Good Communist, English-language edition, 
| Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1952. 


8 Warnings had appeared in some party journals late in 1961 
that seyere methods of criticism were badly demoralizing already 


‘apathetic party members. An article in Nan-fang jih-pao (De- 


cember 20, 1961) complained that leading cadres had aroused 


}the resentment of basic-level cadres by criticizing them too 


harshly, and it urged the former to criticize in the manner of 
“a gentle breeze and mild rain” (Mao’s phrase). It also warned 
against “applying pressure,’ “magnifying mistakes,” and turn- 
ing criticism into a vulgar hunt for political defects. Another 
article said that such methods caused “‘passivity in work.” 


over his later attitude of implacable hostility. Indeed, 
many anti-Stalinists in the Communist bloc today might 
well get along with the Stalin presented in Liu’s text. 
(Liu’s omission of Stalin’s later remarks on dogmatists 
may also have reflected, in part, Chinese sensitivity to 
Khrushchev’s charges that the Peking leaders have “con- 
verted Marxism into lifeless and meaningless formulas” 
and displayed “discrepancies between word and deed.”) 

The same restraint was evident in Liu’s remarks on 
the question of whether mistaken comrades ought to be 
expelled from the party. Here, the 1962 version was 
even more moderate than the 1939 original, as evidenced 
by the addition of the following points: (1) If a com- 
rade does not persist in his error, “then the least bit of 
progress made by him must be accepted, and he should 
not be penalized.” 9 (2) According to the “left-oppor- 
tunists” who demand vicious intra-party struggle, “the 
development of the party . . . can be magically improved 
only by relying on the weapon of attacking ‘straw men’ ”; 
but “this turns dignified party struggle into a child’s 
game.” (3) Towards mistaken but honest comrades, 
the party’s attitude is one of “love and protection” and 
sympathetic understanding. 

This conscious emphasis on helping and protecting 
party members who had fallen into error, rather than 
chastising them for their mistakes, was a clear indication 
that Liu’s work was intended as a call for a more or less 
“voluntary” self-recultivation of the party cadres, and 
not as the signal for a severe disciplinary purge. In 
order to stimulate and guide the process of regenera- 
tion, those passages of Liu’s discourse setting forth “cor- 
rect and proper” methods of criticism and reform were 
widely publicized and discussed in press commentaries. 


Mao’s Disloyal Opposition 


The ensuing months, however, brought forth evi- 
dences that the CCP leadership was becoming concerned 
over a more serious internal problem than mere pessi- 
mism, disillusionment, and grumbling in the party 
ranks—namely, the emergence of clear-cut political op- 
position to Maoist policies from certain elements of the 
party. Even more significant were official intimations, as 
described later, which linked this opposition with “mod- 


9It should be noted, however, that the writings of both Liu 


and Mao on general guidelines for disciplinary action within 
the party have always drawn a distinction between those who 
accept criticism of, and correct, their mistakes and “diehards” 
who reject such criticism and willfully insist that they are right. 
Liu’s contributions on the subject appeared in “How to be a 
Good Communist,” “On Inner-Party Struggle,’ and “On the 
Party.” 
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ern revisionism’—the charge customarily levelled by 
Peking against Khrushchev and his policies—thus im- 
plying that Mao’s critics at home were deriving inspira- 
tion and encouragement from the increasingly bitter 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 

During August and September of 1962, this new 
concern of the Chinese leadership found expression in 
several speeches by Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi which 
placed a curious stress on “subversion” within China. It 
assumed somewhat clearer shape in the decisions and 
pronouncements of the CCP Central Committee’s Tenth 
Plenum, which met from September 24 to 27 under the 
chairmanship of Mao and deliberated on both internal 
policy issues and the ideological conflict with the Soviet 
Union. 

As announced in the communique made public after 
the meeting,19 one of the Plenum’s most important de- 
cisions was “to strengthen the work of the Party Control 
Commissions at all levels” and to elect additional mem- 
bers to the top-level Central Control Commission. The 
commissions are empowered by the CCP Constitution “to 
deal with violations of the Party Constitution, party dis- 
cipline, Communist ethics, and state laws and decrees 
by party members,” 11 but since their establishment in 
1956 they had played a relatively minor role in party 
affairs. The Plenum’s decision strongly suggested that 
their role was now to become more important, and that 
the records and actions of all party members would 
henceforth be subjected to much closer scrutiny with a 
view to ferreting out incompetents as well as those in- 
clined to be critical of the leadership and its policies. 
The action did not necessarily signify that a wholesale 
purge of the party apparatus was in the offing, but it 
did suggest that the ground was being prepared for a 
selective weeding-out of cadres who persisted in their 
“mistakes.” 

No announcement was made of the additional ap- 
pointees to the Central Control Commission, but within 
two months after the Plenum’s decision at least two 
provincial party organizations (in Kiangsu and Hopei) 
were reported to have added new members to their Con- 
trol Commissions, and similar action was probably taken 
elsewhere. 

The leadership’s intention to tighten its grip on the 
party was also indicated by the Tenth Plenum’s election 
to the Central Committee Secretariat of three new mem- 
bers all of whom have long reputations for ideological 
purity and intransigence. They were: Lu Ting-yi, an al- 
ternate Politburo member, who has had a major role 
in every CCP “rectification” campaign since 1942; 


10 Jen-min jih-pao, September 29, 1962. 
11 Chap. VII, Art. 53, Constitution of the CCP, Peking, 1956. 
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K’ang Sheng, also an alternate Politburo member, with 
a long background of secret police work and recently 
active in maintaining liaison with other pro-Peking 
Communist parties; and Senior General Lo Jui-ch’ing, 
formerly Minister of Public Security and currently chief 
of staff of the People’s Liberation Army. Simultaneously 
dropped from the Secretariat were General Huang K’o- 
ch’eng, formerly PLA chief of staff under Marshal P’eng” 
Te-huai (removed as Defense Minister in late 1959), and 
General T’an Cheng. Lo was an obvious replacement 
for Huang, who had not been active in his Secretariat 
post for some time, probably because of his association | 
with the purged Marshal P’eng. T’an Cheng’s removal 
was probably due to the failure of the Secretariat de- | 
partment under his direction to put a stop to criticism 
of the party within the army, but his continued public. 
appearances would seem to indicate that he has not 
fallen into total disgrace. . 


THE CC SECRETARIAT—whose head, Secretary-- 
General Teng Hsiao-p’ing, is one of the key figures in 
the Chinese Communist leadership—is the central execu- 
tive arm of the party responsible for overseeing the im- 
plementation of Central Committee and Politburo de-— 
cisions. The new appointments, as well as the expansion 
of the Control Commissions, suggested that the top 
leadership was trying to correct deficiencies in policy im- 
plementation resulting from the earlier decentralization - 
of control which had been a feature of the Great Leap 
policies of 1958-59. The Ninth Plenum of the Central 
Committee, in January 1961, already had adopted cer- | 
tain organizational changes in an effort to restore cen-— 
tralized control,!? but these proved inadequate to rem- | 
edy the situation. | 
Articles published in leading party journals in the 
spring of 1962 had underlined the regime's continuing 
concern over improper execution of its policies at 
subordinate levels and indicated its intention to impose 
“centralism” more vigorously. Thus, Jen-min jih-pao 
(April 3, 1962) sternly warned cadres who “look upon 
their own area of work as a ‘small kingdom’ in thought 
and action” that they were “violating the principle of 
centralized and unified leadership by the party.” It stated 
further: 


12 The Ninth Plenum established six regional bureaus of — 


the Central Committee in order to ensure more effective cen- | 
tral control over policy implementation (especially economic) — 
at the provincial level and below. The regional bureaus, headed ~ 


- by senior party officials, were charged with seeing that central - 


directives were properly executed by the provincial party com- 
mittees, which had been the focal point of “flexible” interpreta- 
tions of CC policy. 


‘Local party organizations . . . cannot make any decisions, 
directives, or provisions, which violate the spirit of the 
Central Committee’s policy. If a party member discovers 
that the decisions, directives, or provisions of a higher-level 
party organization contradict the policy of the Central Com- 
mittee, he has the obligation to report the matter to lead- 
ing organs of the party up to the Central Committee. 


Similarly, the Canton Nan-fang jih-pao (May 2, 1962) 
ascribed local deviations from party policy to “disper- 
sionism” and “departmentalism,” defining these evils 
as follows: 


Dispersionism is a manifestation of the lack of organiza- 
tion and discipline, characterized by free action in the 
sphere of politics and disrespect for the leadership of the 
party Central Committee. The main feature of depart- 
mentalism is caring for the interests of one unit alone in- 
stead of the interests of the whole. 


The newspaper flatly rejected the “pretext” put forward 
by local cadres that “stressing centralized and unified 
leadership would stultify regional activism,’ and it 
asserted that the “least sign” of regional obstructionism 
would be firmly “rectified” by the party. It was this fur- 
ther “rectification” that the action taken by the Tenth 
Plenum in September 1962 was designed to accomplish. 


Moscow and Chinese ‘‘Revisionism”’ 


No less noteworthy were the hints contained in the 
Plenum’s final communique that external, including 
“modern revisionist” (2.e. Soviet) criticisms of Mao’s 
“three red banners’—the radical domestic “general line,” 
the communes, and the economic “Great Leap Forward” 
—were fomenting internal party opposition to the 
Maoist leadership. The communique strenuously insisted 
that “even when confronted by serious difficulties, both 
at home and emanating from abroad, the broadest masses 
and cadres of our country have always firmly believed” in 
the correctness of the “three red banners” and remained 
steadfast in their belief in spite of imperialist and reac- 
‘tionary “gloating” over China’s difficulties and “wanton 
vilification” of the banners by “revisionists” in interna- 
' tional Communist ranks. The Plenum’s statement further 
| accused China’s enemies at home and abroad of resorting 
to “subversion within our state and party’—a charge 
that could easily be interpreted as implying Soviet at- 
tempts to utilize Chinese failures in domestic policy 
as a means of discrediting Mao within the CCP. 

These implications of Soviet meddling in internal 
CCP affairs were reinforced by the fact that the commu- 
Mique, in calling for resolute opposition to “various 
Opportunistic ideological tendencies within the party,” 
alluded back specifically to the Central Committee’s 


A Chinese Emile Coué?* 


What man experiences, for the most part, is in- 
separable from the fortunes of his country. When 
the nation is surrounded by darkness, can the in- 
dividual avoid misfortune? In seeing out the Old 
Year and ringing in the New, if you cannot be 
enthusiastic, then you are only a reluctant con- 
formist observing a formality and must even be a 
caricature of a man. But, in greeting the New 
Year, you also can transform your feelings . . . and 
have a heartfelt desire to reminisce on developments 

. in the nation and on the things that were sent 
from heaven in 1962. The more you ponder, the 
more enthusiastic you become, and you lift your 
glass to toast the New Year with high hopes. At 
first the road ahead seemed endless, and, thinking 
of the past year, you felt anxious about the year 
to come. But now, thinking of the past year makes 
you believe deeply that 1963 can be brighter, that 
nothing will do but to celebrate its arrival. What a 
great change this is! What a beautiful change! 

Thinking of the past year, I recall that flash of 
light, that statement more beautiful than poetry: 
“Tested in all these struggles, we are not ashamed 
to call our country, our people, our armed forces, 


>» 


and our party ‘great’.” After the communique [of 
the Tenth Plenum] was issued, I do not know how 
many times I read this statement, thought about it, 
and spoke about it. Its brilliance illuminated my 
heart, illuminated the past thirteen years, and the 


next 100,000! It nourished my spirit because it is 


real, as rivers and mountains are real. It buoyed 
up my courage, but did not make me selfish. It 
called on me to be determined, to become one with 
the people whom we are not ashamed to call “great.” 


Only to think of the accomplishments of 1962 is 
enough to prove how true this “greatness” is... . 
Each of us, from his own work and life, can draw 
additional proof .. . sufficient to show that the 
party is truly a great party, and our people a truly 
great people! 


—From a New Year’s article by Lao She, in Jen-min 
jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 2, 1963. 


*Emile Coué was a French pharmacist and psycho- 
therapist of the 1920's, whose prescription for curing 
human ailments by auto-suggestion became a fad in the 
days of the Great Depression. It consisted of repeating 
to oneself daily the formula, “Every day, in every way, 
things are getting better and better.”’—Ed. 
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Eighth Plenum of August 1959, at which (it said) “at- 
tacks by right opportunism, 7.¢., revisionism” had been 
victoriously smashed and “the party line and unity of 
the party safeguarded.” This allusion clearly suggested 
that the recent opposition has been of the same nature 
as the defeated “revisionist” attacks of 1959, which 
Chinese Communist sources subsequently alleged to have 
had “international revisionist” (z.e., Soviet) inspira- 
HOU 

Since the Tenth Plenum, the Chinese leadership has 
continued to show extreme sensitivity on the subject of 
internal opposition, and has hinted that the Russians 
must bear some of the blame for China’s economic diffi- 
culties. In its October 1, 1962, issue commemorating 
the thirteenth anniversary of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, Hung Chi, for instance, addressed itself to the 
idea propagated by the regime’s “enemies” in 1949 that 
the CCP knew “only how to fight and knew nothing 
about construction.” China’s progress from 1949 to 1958, 
the journal insisted, effectively refuted this claim and 
proved that the CCP was “good not only at destroying an 
old world but also at building a new one.” From 1959 
until the present, Hung Ch’ went on, various enemies 
had “gloated over” China’s difficulties and “spread 
rumors” that “the three red banners would be with- 
drawn”; but to their chagrin the CCP Central Com- 
mittee had formulated policies which “enriched” the 
content of the banners, enabled the party to “overcome” 
the difficulties, and brought about a “new situation of 
victory” in construction. The journal failed, however, to 
elaborate upon this alleged “victory,” which in fact has 
been no victory at all, but rather a holding operation 
against further economic defeat. 


The Dilemma of the CCP Leadership 


Today, the CCP’s defense of its policies for the build- 
ing of socialism in China rests upon the flimsy ground 
of denying the responsibility of the leadership for the 
grave economic failures of recent years, while everyone 
knows that those failures stemmed above all from the 
mistaken nature of the policies formulated at the center. 
In the last analysis, it is a defense of Mao himself, for 


13 E.g., Hung Ch’i (February 1, 1961) declared that in the 
spring of 1959 “domestic revisionists were rising in response to 
international revisionism and violently attacked the leadership 
of the party.” (Italics added.) For other evidence of Soviet 
connivance in the 1959 dissension in the CCP, see D. Charles, 
“The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng Te-huai,” The China Quar- 
terly (London), October-December 1961; and D. S. Zagoria, 
The Sino-Soviet Conflict, Princeton University Press, 1962, pp. 
135-38. 
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he has been inextricably associated with those policies.’ 

To what extent the leadership has succeeded in dis- 
pelling the feeling inside the party that Mao blundered 
is a matter of conjecture. There still may be considerable 
cynicism in the ranks despite the regime’s efforts to 
boost morale. Already when Mao relinquished his post 
as Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic at the end 
of 1958, major mistakes in policy were visible. In East- 
ern Europe in 1956, Mao had first encouraged revisionist 
thinking, only to return to a hard Stalinist line after the 
revolt in Hungary. In China in 1956-57, he had initiated 
the “Hundred Flowers” policy and then had to abandon 
it in mid-1957 when the policy blossomed into an out- 
burst of violent anti-party criticism. In 1958 he had 
tried to interdict the offshore islands in the Taiwan 
Strait, and failed. These failures were followed after 
1958 by the still greater catastrophe brought on by the 
policies of the communes and the Great Leap Forward. 
And many in the CCP today must also have doubts 
about the wisdom of a foreign policy which, far from 
achieving Communist China’s acceptance as an equal in 
the international community, has instead isolated her 
from her most powerful Communist allies, who by defini- 
tion should be her closest friends and whose aid China 
needs to hasten the modernization of her economy and 
military power. 

In spite of the patent failure of Mao’s “three red ban- 
ners,” the leadership has not withdrawn the slogan—and 
probably cannot do so as long as Mao remains alive. 
In practice, to be sure, it has modified the “banners”—or 
“enriched” them, as Hung Ch’i euphemistically put it— 
to a point where they bear little resemblance to the 
original policies, but it cannot scrap them in name 
without openly confessing that Mao was woefully wrong 
in 1958. This puts the CCP in the anomalous position 
of having to attribute any current improvement in the 
domestic economy, as for example in agricultural pro- 
duction, not to the recent more conservative and rational 
policies adopted by the regime, but to the continued 
pursuit of the “three red banners.” 

Thus, the communique of the Tenth Plenum noted a 
“slight gain” in the 1962 summer harvest and forecasted 
that the autumn harvest would also surpass that of 1961, 
thanks to the carrying through of the policies of the 
“banners.” But there is evidence that this line fools 
virtually no one. Nan-fang jih-pao (November 10, 
1962) observed that many cadres, while agreeing that 
party policies were indeed responsible for recent im- 
provement in the countryside, failed to see any connec- 
tion between the policies now being pursued and the 
original “banners.” They specifically attributed the im- 
provement to “the four magic wands’—that is, the 


party's current policies of permitting farmers’ private 
plots, private reclamation of land, subsidiary family oc- 
cupations, and rural “free markets.” The journal com- 
plained that other comrades laid the improvement to 
the party leadership’s new “laxity” towards the peasants, 
the “liberalization” of party policies, and the “decentral- 
ization” of authority (the delegation of authority from 
the commune administrations to the production teams). 
“About this point,” it warned, “all our comrades should 
have no doubt. The party’s successive policies concerning 
rural people’s communes constitute a complete entity; the 
various concrete regulations and guidelines are inter- 
related and cannot be viewed separately.” Such warn- 
ings, however, are unlikely to alter the cadres’ view that 
the “banners” now exist in name only. 

During the spring of 1963, it may be noted, Mao 
has been making unusually frequent appearances at 
public functions in Peking. The publicity surrounding 
these appearances, as well as other evidences, suggest 
that Mao’s prolonged absences from the capital have 
provoked criticism among the party cadres, and that 
the Chinese leaders are trying to dispel the impression 
that Mao has not been active recently in important 
policy deliberations. 

In any event, it seems probable that the CCP leader- 
ship will have to continue its current conservative eco- 


nomic policies if further agricultural improvement is 
to be achieved, and that “self-reform” alone will not cure 
the disillusionment within the party. Were the leader- 
ship to attempt a return to the actual substance of the 
“three red banners,” it would risk undoing whatever 
improvement its recent concessions have achieved, rein- 
tensifying confusion and pessimism in the party ranks, 
and undermining again the slightly reawakened produc- 
tive “activism” of the peasants.14 

The Communist leaders must be aware of these dan- 
gers, and their awareness is doubtless an important factor 
restraining them—thus far—from returning to the 
radicalism of 1958. However, it remains to be seen 
whether this will be enough of a brake to keep them 
from seizing upon temporary economic gains (as in 
1957) to embark upon new political and economic 
offensives, thus imposing further strains and sacrifices 
on the hard-pressed population of China. 


14 There has been ample evidence that CCP cadres are con- 
scious of the dangers of returning to the economic radicalism 
of 1958. For instance, when the party indicated in 1961 that it 
would extend the policy of “unified procurement and selling” 
to goods previously excluded, Nan-fang jih-pao (November 1, 
1961) reported that cadres believed this would dampen the 
peasants’ enthusiasm to produce, and that they were saying, 
“Here we go again!” 
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What Price Economic Reforms? 


| 


THE SOVIET UNION | 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The past half-year has witnessed another of the now chronic reorganizations 

of the Soviet economic-administrative structure; at the same time it has seen an economic debate 

in the USSR sparked by a new spate of unorthodox proposals for reform and marked by an un- | 
usual degree of public participation. The two articles below address themselves to the purposes 
of the economists who initiated the discussion and to the questions they have raised. Professor 
Shaffer discusses the problem of inefficiency in Soviet planning and management as well as the 
remedial proposals that have been set forth. Mr. Greenslade takes a fresh look at Khrushchev’s : 
approach to economic management and concludes that the Soviet Premier's administrative theory, : 


exemplified in the reforms of last November, is incompatible with the proposals of the economists, 


Ills and Remedies 


SINCE THE CONCLUSION of World War II the 
economy of the USSR has been growing at a rapid pace, 
and while the professional estimates of the specific rate 
of growth differ, there is general agreement that the 
Soviets have achieved some remarkable successes in 
their industrial development.! Yet, the Soviet planners 
have failed to develop anything approaching a truly 
efficient system of resource allocation—that is, one that 
would result in the maximization of output in terms of 
planned product mix and preference schedules. 

While no economic system can ever hope to achieve 
the perfection of a theoretical model, Soviet economists 


1] am indebted to Professor Alec Nove for long discussions 
while the present study was in progress, for reading the manu- 
script, and for making valuable suggestions. 
og se er Ee a a 
Mr. Shaffer is Assistant Professor of Economics at the 
University of Kansas and editor of The Soviet Economy: 
A Selection of Western and Soviet Views (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963). 
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By Harry G. Shaffer 


are convinced that it is possible to improve substantially 
the efficiency of Soviet economic endeavors. Among the 
many proposals directed towards this end is the one 
advanced by Yevsei G. Liberman, which aims at making 
the profits of each enterprise both its main “success in- 
dicator” (to use a term coined by Professor Alec Nove?) 
and the exclusive base for its directors’ bonuses. It is 
the purpose of this article to review briefly the existing 
Soviet system of material incentives for managerial per- 
sonnel, to examine its failings, and to discuss the reme- 
dial proposals that have recently been advanced. 


Present System of Managerial Incentives 


It is the function of the Soviet manager to see that 
his enterprise carries out efficiently the tasks assigned to 
it by the plan. Among these tasks the fulfillment of the 


2 Alec Nove, “The Problem of ‘Success Indicators’ in So- 


viet Industry,” Economica, XXV (February 1958), pp. 1-13. 


output target has as a rule been considered uppermost 
in importance, and substantial incentive premiums await 
the director whose enterprise fulfills and overfulfills the 
output plan. In recent years, the cost plan has been given 
increasing attention and bonuses have been granted for 
keeping average unit costs at or below the planned level. 
Other quantitative and qualitative indices or “success 
indicators” (pokazateli) are being used to assess the effi- 
ciency of the producing unit, and managers may be 
rewarded for increasing labor productivity, for keeping 
total wages within prescribed limits (the wages fund 
plan), for introducing innovations, for improving the 
quality of the output, for economizing on certain particu- 
larly scarce inputs, and so on. But incentive premiums 
for fulfillment or overfulfillment of any indices are 
always contingent upon the fulfillment of the output 
plan. 

Profits, in the Soviet Union, are also an important 
achievement indicator, but it is the relationship between 
planned profits and actual profits earned (rather than 
the absolute amount of profits or relative profits as per- 
centages of total investment or total sales) that is used 
to evaluate the operating efficiency of an enterprise. 
The profits of state enterprises belong to the state, but 
a system of profit sharing, suspended only during World 
War II, has been in operation since 1936, and a per- 
centage of planned profits actually earned and a con- 
siderably larger percentage of excess profits—the per- 
centages vary from industry to industry—are paid yearly 
into an “enterprise fund” (known as the “director's 
fund” prior to 1955). As an incentive to managerial 
performance, however, this fund has been of minor 
significance, mainly because it has not normally been 
used as a source of premiums for rewarding enterprise 
managers. * 

While nonmonetary incentives such as prestige, power, 
the Veblenian “instinct of workmanship” and the educa- 
tion-instilled desire to serve the cause of communism 
have undoubtedly provided some of the momentum in 
the Soviet economy, material, personal gain remains 
the primary motivating force for Soviet managerial per- 
sonnel and workers alike. What is more, a substantial 
part of the take-home pay of the Soviet enterprise man- 
ager consists of incentive premiums which are directly 
related to the performance of the enterprise. (This, in- 
terestingly enough, is not true even in the United States 


3 The major part of the enterprise fund is set aside for im- 
provements in workers’ housing and recreational facilities, and 
for minor investments of the enterprise not provided for in 
the general plan. On occasion, a part of the fund may be avail- 
able for special bonuses for deserving workers. Since July 1960, 
20 percent of the fund is to be used for technological innova- 
tion (decree published in Pravda, July 2, 1960). 


—presumably the classic home of the profit motive— 
where bonuses and profit sharing generally play a minor 
role in the income of corporation executives. ) 

Unfortunately, however, the present Soviet system of 
managerial bonuses often leads to a misallocation of re- 
sources, for it fails in many respects to make the per- 
sonal interests of enterprise managers (and workers) 
coincide with the interests of society at large. This short- 
coming has long been recognized and discussed by West- 
ern scholars, but in the Soviet Union a free discussion 
of the problem had to await the post-Stalin “thaw.” 
Gradually, complaints began to be heard from all corners 
of the Soviet Union. In November 1961, O. Antonov, an 
aircraft designer and deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, appealed for an improvement of “ill-con- 
ceived ‘indices, ” and his article, published in Izvestia,* 
called forth a veritable flood of letters to the editor and 
of articles, written by enterprise managers, engineers, 
workers, economists, and government officials, citing 
examples of irrational work organization and proposing 
changes in the existing structure of achievement indices 
and financial incentive rewards. This public discussion 
has given ample testimony that the present system is 
inadequate in that it induces enterprise managers to 
(1) hide productive capacity, (2) hoard capital goods, 
(3) avoid innovations and (4) produce so-called 
“wrong” goods. 


Shortcomings of the System 


Inducement to hide productive capacity. Since the 
fulfillment and the overfulfillment of the quantitative 
output plan provide the major source of extra income 
for Soviet managers and since the achievement of the 
output target is the prerequisite for any other man- 
agerial bonuses, the enterprise director has a personal 
stake -in concealing the productive capabilities of his 
enterprise in order to secure the assignment of an output 
target that can be easily fulfilled and overfulfilled. Once a 
director has succeeded in securing a “calm” plan, he 
will still hesitate to disclose his enterprise’s full produc- 
tive potential; it will be to his advantage to overfulfill 
the plan, but only within certain limits. Any sizable 
increase in quantitative output (just as any sizable in- 
crease in labor productivity or decrease in average cost 
of production) might result in embarrassing inquiries 
concerning understatements of capacity and, in any case, 
would be bound to lead to much more exacting targets 
(and accompanying smaller bonuses) for the following 
year since targets are generally based on planned im- 


4 Nov. 22, 1961. 
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provements over the performance of the preceding 
year.® 

Inducement to hoard capital goods. Many problems, 
so familiar and at times so annoying to corporation 
managers in market economies have no bearing upon 
the job of the Soviet enterprise director: he does not 
need to advertise his product, meet competitors’ prices, 
or worry about sales. His major problem is procure- 
ment—the acquisition of the equipment and raw ma- 
terials necessary for uninterrupted, efficient production. 

In the USSR machinery and equipment may be hard to 
get when needed, but once approved by the planners, 
they are allocated to the enterprise without cost, down 
payment, rental, or interest charges (other than depre- 
ciation charges for units installed or in use). Since ag- 
gregate quantitative output (rather than return on the 
value of capital invested) is the major achievement 
indicator and the primary base for all bonuses, Soviet 
enterprise directors have a strong, direct, personal in- 
terest in hoarding all fixed assets they can possibly lay 
their hands on. It is therefore not at all unusual to find 
the operations of one enterprise temporarily halted, 
pending allocation and delivery of some kind of tools or 
equipment, while the very same equipment may be rust- 
ing in the storage room of a neighboring enterprise 
whose director has been more crafty in procuring te- 
serves of capital goods. 

Inducement not to innovate. The Soviet system of 
material incentives for managers contains a built-in 
bias against innovations. Technological improvements 
may lead to greater efficiency, but the Soviet director 
who introduces new inventions or more modern equip- 
ment and production processes in his enterprise runs 
great risks and has little to gain. Retooling takes time 
and effort and can usually be undertaken only at the 
expense of a temporary decrease in production. As this 
means that the output target might not be fulfilled, or 
at least not overfulfilled, the introduction of techno- 
logical innovations could cut into the bonus of the 
director (and, incidentally, have a similar effect on the 
income of his workers). While output in subsequent 
years would undoubtedly be augmented, the increase in 
production would be offset, as far as the personal in- 
terest of the director is concerned, by the inevitable 
increase in the assigned output target. By the same 
token, an expenditure of labor time to enhance the 
quality of the finished product may lead to greater con- 
sumer satisfaction but, because of decreased quantita- 
tive output, would probably involve a personal financial 


5 For Soviet complaints about the ill effects of the system of 


planning based on level achieved, see, for example, Izvestia, 
Dec. 4, 1961, and Aug. 25 and 28, 1962. 
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sacrifice on the part of the enterprise director and his — 
employees. Is it any wonder then that, for example, the © 
Soviet machine tool industry overfulfilled in 1958 its 
aggregate output plan by greatly exceeding the output 
plan for machine tools of relatively antiquated design, 
while failing to reach its targets for several badly needed 
late-model items? ® Or should one be surprised when 
one of the managers of the Likhachev Automobile Plant 
in Moscow reports that his enterprise had done well, 
as far as incentive premiums were concerned, by build- 
ing trucks with the same obsolete design for 15 years? 7 ; 


SOVIET PLANNERS have not been unaware of the 
need to alter the present incentive system so as to en- 
courage the introduction of new techniques and new 
products. The topic has been discussed frequently since 
the end of World War II in party and governmental 
forums. Proposals have been advanced to discontinue 
bonuses for fulfillment of output plans altogether and 
instead grant bonuses only for “bold innovation and 
constant thought for tomorrow.” 8 Legislation has been 
enacted setting aside special funds to be used in the 
introduction of new techniques and equipment, offering 
special premiums for innovations, making other man- 
agerial premiums contingent upon the fulfillment of 
innovation plans, and even prescribing that a certain 
number of innovations be introduced annually. Never- 
theless, as matters stand at present, the Soviet manager 
generally still fares best if he holds the introduction of 
new equipment, techniques, and products to a bare 
minimum and concentrates his efforts on the fulfillment 
and overfulfillment of more remunerative indices. 
Inducement to produce “wrong” goods. In order to 
have the “right” goods produced, i. e., goods of the type, 
design and quality which the planners want produced, 
it is mecessary to instruct enterprise directors accord- 
ingly (and to induce them to follow instructions). How- 
ever, it would obviously be impossible for the central 
planning agency to prescribe for each of the thousands 
of enterprises throughout the Soviet Union the precise 
assortment of goods it is expected to turn out. Plan- 
ning output exactly involves relatively few difficulties 
in the case of enterprises which specialize in a single, 


6 I. Yevenko, Planning in the USSR, Moscow, Foreign Lan- 


guages Publishing House, 1961, p. 225. 

1 Pravda, Oct. 3, 1962. 

8 Izvestia, May 29, 1962. 

9 For some details on legislation between 1947 and 1959 see 
Gregory Grossman, “Soviet Growth: Routine, Inertia, and 
Pressure,” American Economic Review, Proceedings, May 1960, 
pp. 62-72 and Alec Nove, The Soviet Economy, New York, 
Praeger, 1961, pp. 169-170. 
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homogeneous product or service. Hence, the generation 
of electric energy can be easily specified in kilowatt 
hours, the output of drinking water in millions of gal- 
lons, or the production of salt in millions of pounds of a 
given grade and purity, packaged in a certain type of 
container. Even in the case of some single-product or 
single-service enterprises, however, socially undesirable 
economic waste can result from imperfections in the 
specified desideratum of the output plan. Truck drivers, 
for instance, whose output plan was measured in brick- 
ton-kilometers, found it to their advantage to unload as 
rapidly as possible, and they accomplished this by throw- 
ing down the bricks at a breakage rate of approximately 
30 percent.19 Paper mills, to cite another example, 
found it easier to fulfill their output target (expressed 
in tons) by producing paper of considerably greater 
thickness than necessary.11 Undoubtedly, had the target 
been expressed in square meters, the paper would have 


been made too thin. 


In some instances, where adherence to precise and 
exacting specifications is of utmost importance, such 
specifications can be and are given in meticulous detail. 
This generally holds true, for instance, when a plant is 
instructed to make a special scientific precision instru- 
ment, build an intercontinental bomber, or construct 
a ceftain section of a chemical laboratory. On the other 
hand, exact specifications can hardly be given by a cen- 
tral planning agency to all multi-product enterprises, 
each turning out a variety of goods in different sizes, 
shapes, colors, and qualities. If, then, the output plan 
for a ladies’ shoe factory in the Soviet Union calls for 
a certain number of pairs of ladies’ rubber galoshes, is 
it surprising if the director produces them in as few 
different styles, shades, or sizes as he possibly can get 
away with, since greater variety can usually be achieved 
only at the expense of aggregate quantitative output? 
It should be clearly understood, moreover, that managers 
are given credit for the goods produced and not for the 
goods sold by their enterprises, so that there is not a 
negative incentive against the production of goods for 
which there is no demand at any reasonable price. Fre- 
quent complaints (and even an urgent request last sum- 
mer by the head of the Main Trade Administration to 
“stop producing unmarketable goods’ 12) testify that 
unwanted goods are at times produced to fulfill the 
output plan. 

We have seen that under the pressure of the output 
target, Soviet enterprise directors are loath to utilize 
labor and equipment for anything but the achievement 


10 Izvestia, Nov. 22, 1962. 
11 Ibid., May 25, 1962. 
12 Pravda, June 12, 1962. 


of the output plan, even if it means sacrificing product 
variety or quality. However, management is frequently 
under special inducement to utilize raw materials, parts, 
and semifinished products of a quality far exceeding 
specifications or necessity. This is so because the gross 
output plan is often expressed in money terms, i.e., in 
rubles. Under the “factory method” of computation, 
gross output includes all raw materials, parts, and semi- 
finished products embodied in the finished commodity 
“without taking into account the turnover within the 
factory between shops and departments.” 13 In other 
words, cotton cloth produced by one factory would 
count as part of the output target of that factory, and its 
value would be counted again as part of the output 
target of another factory which uses the cloth in the 
manufacture of, let us say, shirts. But if the cloth and 
the shirts were produced in different sections or depart- 
ments of the same enterprise, only the value of the shirts 
would be counted. Thus when the Gosplan in June 
1958 checked into 63 plants which had overfulfilled 
their gross output quotas, it was discovered that many 
enterprises had achieved that feat by producing goods, 
not even stipulated in the plan, which required much 
material but little expenditure for labor in their manu- 
facture.1+ Some sovnarkhozes (regional economic coun- 
cils) have even taken to splitting up the manufacture 
of some products, formerly produced by a single plant, 
among two or three, thereby doubling or tripling the 
overall “gross.” 15 

To avoid some of the shortcomings of the gross out- 
put index, a new system of assessing the performance of 
clothing factories has been in use since 1957. Under 
this system the production target is based only on the 
cost of working up the materials, irrespective of the 
cost of the materials themselves. A similar method has 
also been introduced in the printing industry.1® But 
if the gross output method encouraged unnecessary 
roundaboutness of production, the net output method 
would appear to have the opposite, equally undesirable, 
effect. As it puts a premium on the maximization of 
work carried on within the enterprise, it is likely to work 
as a deterrent even to rational inter-plant specialization 
and subcontracting. 


AS WE HAVE SEEN, there is now wide realization 
in the Soviet Union that the structure of the “success 
indicators” and of the entire Soviet system of material 


13 Yevenko, op. cit., p. 121. 

14 Ibid., pp. 222-223. 

15 Izvestia, May 25, 1962. 

16 Yevenko, op. cit., pp 122-123. 
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incentives for managers is sorely in need of overhauling. 
But just ow to alter or revamp it has puzzled Soviet 
experts. A serious effort to study the shortcomings and 
propose improvements was undertaken in March 1962 
by a conference held under the auspices of the Gose- 
konomsoviet.17 Among the main issues discussed by 
the conference was the development of more meaning- 
ful indicators of industrial achievement, but the pro- 
posals developed there—like most of those advanced 
earlier at various party forums and in the press— 
amounted to little more than adding new, albeit some- 
times superior, achievement indices to those already 
in existence, which were likely only to make the system 
more cumbersome, more difficult to control from the 
center, and more confusing at the enterprise level. A 
design that would entail a reduction of the number of 
indices and the introduction of a single, more inclusive 
criterion of efficiency and performance had to await the 
Liberman proposal. 

Yevsei G. Liberman, Professor at the Kharkov En- 
gineering and Economics Institute and head of the eco- 
nomic laboratory of the Kharkov sovnarkhoz, originally 
explained his plan in April 1962 to a study group of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences.18 The details of the pro- 
posal, or the “Kharkov System,” as he calls it, were not 
published until several months later.19 


The Liberman Plan 


According to Liberman’s recommendation, such enter- 
prise plans as cost plans, labor productivity plans, wages 
fund plans, capital investment plans and profit plans 
would be determined by each individual plant for its 
own operations. Only three targets would be decided 
from above, to wit, volume of output, assortment of 
goods, and delivery schedules. (While Liberman is 
rather vague about details, he seems to think that even 
these primary targets should be based on plans drawn 
up by the enterprises on the basis of customer demand 
and only then approved by the center for the sake of 
internal consistency.) Most important, enterprise profits 
would constitute the only index for bonus payments to 
plant managers. Norms of profitability would be worked 


17 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, March 26, 1961, pp. 2-3 and 
April 2, 1961, pp. 2-3. Gosekonomsoviet was the long-term, 
central planning agency which was abolished under the reor- 
ganization of November, 1962. 

18 New York Times, Oct. 14, 1962. 

12Unless otherwise stated, the summary of the Liberman 
program presented below is based on Liberman’s article “The 
Plan, Profits, and Bonuses” in Pravda (Sept. 9, 1962) and on 
his “Reply to Critics of the Profit Proposal” in Ekonomiches- 
kaia gazeta (No. 46, Nov. 10, 1962, pp. 10-11). 
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out for each branch of industry, and Liberman pro- 
poses a “single standard of profitability for enterprises 
in roughly the same natural and technical conditions.” 


To motivate directors to reveal their plants’ true 
productive potential and to operate them at maximum 
capacity, Liberman has a triple proposal: First, incen- 
tive premiums per ruble of capital invested should rise 
as the rate of profit increases (although more slowly 
than the latter) and different scales should be set up 
for different branches of industry; secondly, planned 
norms of profitability should be firmly set for each 
branch of industry; these norms, moreover, should be 
established “for an extended period of time” so that 
enterprise directors could count on bonuses for pro- 
fitable operations extending over several years without 
fear that they would be penalized for efficiency and 
honesty by the imposition of more exacting targets; 
finally, each enterprise should submit its own profit 
plan and it would then receive the full incentive pre- 
mium for fulfillment of that plan, but only half the 
regular premium for any profits above those planned. 

Enterprises, presumably, would be dissuaded from ac- 
cumulating uncalled-for reserves of machinery and 
equipment because managers’ bonuses would be based 
on a rate of profit computed as a percentage of total 
fixed and working capital (and not as a percentage of 
output or sales). Unnecessary investment would there- 
fore cause the rate of profit to decline, and such a de- 
cline would be reflected in a decrease in the number 
of kopeks per ruble of total investments that would be 
paid into the incentive fund. 

As long as enterprise directors are rewarded for 
gross output, they do not need to worry about consumer 
satisfaction; but profits are not earned until the goods 
have actually been sold, and under Liberman’s proposal 
commodities which merely fill storage rooms would yield 
no bonuses to managers. Enterprises, Liberman contends, 
would therefore no longer produce goods for which 
there is no market. They would also be under strong 
motivation not to turn out low-quality goods or concen- 
trate on the production of those commodities which 
are the most profitable. After all, the assortment of goods 
to be produced would be one of the three targets under 
the final jurisdiction of higher authorities and in- 
centive premiums for profitable operation would be con- 
tingent upon the fulfillment of these three targets. Fur- 
thermore, commodities of substandard quality might be 
rejected, or defective items returned with obvious effect- 
on profits, and therefore on bonuses. In any case, with 
an appropriate revision of the pricing mechanism, the 
demands of society should eventually be reflected in 
corresponding profitability. 


\ 
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To encourage technological development, Liberman 
proposed that the production of new machinery be 
made profitable for the producers’ goods industries and 
its utilization be made attractive to the users. The plan- 
ners who set prices, therefore, would have to take into 
account both the cost of production of new capital 
equipment (including a normal return to the producer) 
and the effect of the installation of the new equipment 
on the output of the purchaser. Also, as pointed out 
above, innovations must not be discouraged by an early 
readjustment of targets which would nullify the bene- 
fits of increased productivity to the enterprise. The con- 
tinued production of obsolete goods should be rendered 
less profitable by price reductions of outmoded items, 
while the introduction of new production should be 
stimulated by rewards and by the threat of penalties for 
non-compliance. The carrot, in this case, would be ade- 
quate prices or price adjustments for new or improved 
products, the stick a downward adjustment in the incen- 
tive scale for manufacturing enterprises which fail to 
introduce an adequate proportion of new items. 


THE LIBERMAN PROPOSALS called forth a far-reach- 
ing and intensive controversy that spread from the halls 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences to the pages of Pravda 
and Voprosy ekonomiki.2° The attacks on the plan ran 
the gamut from “moderate” opposition (questioning the 
adequacy of a single, collective incentive fund or pro- 
posing the substitution of a cost-reduction criterion for 
the profit index) 21 to “orthodox” denunciations (warn- 
ing that the adoption of the Liberman scheme would be 
tantamount to the abandonment of national planning 
and would spell a return to the “anarchy of production” 
that prevailed under capitalism.) 7 Liberman’s support- 
ets, on the other hand, backed his basic proposals, re- 
iterated his arguments, and made some suggestions for 
further improvements.2 Finally, Liberman himself de- 
fended the particulars of his plan against the “moderates,” 
accepted some of the improvements proposed by his sup- 
porters, but had only an indignant answer for the ortho- 
dox who saw in his proposal an end to centralized plan- 
ning. “The principle of centralization should not only 


20 See Nos. 8, 10 and 11, 1962, of this leading Soviet eco- 
nomic journal. 

21 Cf. M. Fedorovich, “The Chief Index is not Profits but 
Reduction of Costs,” Pravda, Sept. 20, 1962, and B. Smekhovy, 
“Offer Incentives for Lower Production Costs,’ Pravda, Oct. 12, 
1962. 

22 See statements by K. Plotnikov, A. Zverev, Ekonomiches- 
kaia gazeta, No. 45, Nov. 3, 1962, pp. 37-39. 

23 See, for example, N. Anotonov, “Profit is the Basic Index,” 
Pravda, Sept. 13, 1962, and V. Cherniavsky, “Profitability and 
Labor Productivity,’ Pravda, Oct. 19, 1962. 


be maintained,” he insisted, “but should be strengthened 
by freeing central agencies from unnecessary work and 
from tutelage over enterprises.” 24 

Perhaps the most favorable discussion of Liberman’s 
proposal took place in the Soviet Academy of Sciences’ 
Learned Council for Problems of Scientific Principles of 
Planning and the Organization of Social Production, 
headed by Vasily S. Nemchinov, next to Strumilin the 
most outstanding Soviet economist. The council “backed 
the Kharkov people’s initiative and recommended the 
expansion of experiments along these lines. . . .” 25 
The Scientific Council for Accounting and Material 
Incentives, chaired by L. M. Gatovski, editor-in-chief of 
Voprosy ekonomikt, declared after a two-day session held 
in September 1962 that it was by no means satisfied with 
Liberman’s program, but at the same time proposed 
reforms which bore definite traces of “Libermanism.” ?® 

Finally, Khrushchev himself entered the debate. Speak- 
ing before the Central Committee Plenum last Novem- 
ber, he challenged the orthodox, reassured the doubtful, 
and emboldened the timid by reminding the delegates 
of “Lenin’s directive that we be able, if necessary, to learn 
from the capitalists, to adopt whatever they have that is 
sensible and advantageous.” And, while postponing a 
definite decision, he did give his blessing to the Liberman 
proposal by referring to the existing indices as “insuffi- 
ciently accurate” and by pointing out that profit at the 
enterprise level carries great significance as an efficiency 
index.27 He proposed that experiments along the lines 
of Liberman’s plan be carried out “at individual plants 
of various branches of industry,” and declared that “the 
planning agencies and the Economics Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences should be assigned the task 
to study carefully these proposals . . . and to utilize them 
for improving planning.” 78 


An Evaluation 


Western interpreters, mostly favorably impressed by 
Liberman’s ideas, have labeled him a “radical economist,” 
a “heretic,” and even a “revisionist.” A reminder that 


24 Liberman, “Reply to Critics. ..,” Joc. cit., p. 11. 

25 Pravda, Sept. 21, 1962. 

26 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 10, 1962. For minutes of a 
debate on Liberman’s plan held by the Delovoi Klub, an un- 
official discussion group of leading Soviet economists, see 
Economicheskaia gazeta, No. 45, Nov. 3, 1962, pp. 34-43 and 
No. 46, Nov. 10, 1962, pp. 5-17. 

27 Khrushchev somewhat placated the orthodox by empha- 
sizing that profitability was not to be a determinant of national 
policy. Liberman himself had never suggested that it should 
be. 

28 Report to the CC Plenum, Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962. 
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his proposals are not unprecedented in socialist econ- 
omies is therefore in order. In the Soviet Union, many 
economists, including Liberman himself, have been urg- 
ing reforms for the past several years,29 and in several 
of the other bloc countries, programs similar to various 
aspects of the Liberman plan have in fact been tried, 
and with not too much success at that.39 What zs new, 
however, is the widespread attention paid since last fall 
to Liberman’s proposals in the Soviet press and by groups 
and individuals who are influential in determining the 
economic policies of the USSR. 

In evaluating the Liberman recommendations, it must 
again be emphasized that the Kharkov professor did not 
submit a program intended to replace central planning 
by the automatic functioning of market forces. The 
major economic objectives were still to be determined 
by the central planning agency. Increased freedom for 
managers to make subsidiary plans, a more meaningful 
price structure, and an enhanced role for profits at the 
enterprise level—these all were to be instituted for but 
one purpose: the more efficient performance of the tasks 
prescribed by the government. Whether the adoption of 


29 E.g., Liberman and Gatovski in Kommunist, No. 1, 1959; 
V. S. Nemchinov in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 12, 1960. 

30 Among the reasons for the relative lack of success of these 
experiments the unwillingness of the central governments to 
delegate sufficient authority to managers and the failure to in- 
troduce a price structure that would reflect relative scarcity 
are surely of preponderant importance. Cf. Bela A. Balassa, 
The Hungarian Experience in Economic Planning, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1959, p. 107; Miroslav Rosicky, ‘Or- 
ganization and Management of Industry and Construction in 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic,” Czechoslovak Economic 


these principals would indeed contribute towards greater 
efficiency, and if so to what extent, must be the basis of 
any economic assessment of the plan. 


TO WHAT EXTENT, then, could the Liberman pro- 
gram be expected to correct the four major shortcomings 
of the present system of incentives, discussed above? 

(1) Under the new incentive program, the enterprise 
director interested in maximizing his bonus would have 
no reason to hide the productive potential of his plant 
or to try for an easy plan. Notice, however, that this 
would be so not because profits would become the basis 
for managers’ bonuses but rather for the two reasons 
mentioned earlier, i.e, higher premiums for planned 
achievements than for overfulfillment and, secondly, 
assurance that honesty and efficiency would not be 
“punished” by higher targets. 

(2) The inducement to hoard capital goods would 
be greatly diminished since managers could no longer 
earn bonuses by simply fulfilling or overfulfilling physical 
output targets, irrespective of total or additional capital 


Papers, Prague, Ceskoslovenska akademie ved, 1962, Vol. Il, 
pp. 49 and 52; Rudolph Bicanic, “Interaction of Macro- and 
Micro-economic Decisions in Yugoslavia, 1954-1957” in Greg- 
ory Grossman (Editor), Value and Plan, Berkeley ahd Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1960, p. 353; Albert 
Waterson, Planning in Yugoslavia, Organization and Imple- 
mentation, Baltimore, The John Hopkins Press, 1962, p. 22; 
John Michael Montias, “Producer Prices in Poland” in Gregory 
Grossman (Editor), Value and Plan, p. 61; and John Michael 
Montias, Central Planning in Poland, New Haven and London, 
Yale University Press, 1962, pp. 303 and 304. 


TABLE I. 


Liberman's Sample Scale of Incentive Payments for Enterprises 


PROFITABILITY 


INCENTIVE PAYMENT 


(Profit balance in % of 
fixed and working capital) 


0.01 to 5.0 
5.1 to 10.0 
10.1 to 20.0 
20.1 to 30.0 
30.1 to 45.0 
45.1 to 60.0 
More than 60.0 


* But not more than 5.5 kopeks per ruble of capital. 


SOURCE: Pravda, September 9, 1962, p. 3. A capital investment of, say, 
percent) would result in an incentive payment of 44,730 rubles. Were cap 


a) in kopeks per 
ruble of capital 


b) supplementary, in % of 
profit exceeding lower 
limit of grouping 


0.0 42.0 
ay 18.0 
3.0 9.0 
ate) 5.0 
44 aye) 
49 2h 
Dfe) PM thd 


1,500,000 rubles yielding 150,000 rubles in profits (10 
ital investment to be increased to 2,000,000 rubles while 


total profits remained at 150,000 rubles, the rate of profit would drop to 7.5 percent, but the incentive payment would increase to 


50,640 rubles. 
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TABLE Il. 


Chernyavsky’s Sample Scale of Incentive Payments for Enterprises 


Efficiency Profit per Deduction Deduction Deduction 

coefficient 1,500,000 from profit in money from profit 
(% of prof- rubles in for enter- terms for State 

itability ) capital prise fund Budget 
(rubles) (rubles) (rubles) 
5% 75,000 25% 18,750 56,250 
6% 90,000 26% 23,400 66,600 
7% 105,000 27% 28,350 76,650 
8% 120,000 28% 33,600 86,400 
9% 135,000 29% 39,150 95,850 
10% 150,000 30% 45,000 105,000 


SOURCE: Pravda, October 19, 1962, p. 4. A capital investment of 1,500,000 rubles yielding 150,000 rubles in 
total profits would result in an incentive payment of 45,000 rubles. If capital investment were to be increased to 
2,000,000 rubles and if, as a result, total profits were to rise to 180,000 rubles, the rate of profit would have 
dropped from 10 to 9 percent, and the additional investment would have yielded marginal profits of 6 percent. 
Total incentive payment, on the other hand, would have risen to 52,200 rubles. 


investment. It should be pointed out, however, that even 
under Liberman’s proposed sample scale an addition to 
total capital without an accompanying change in total 
profits would result in somewhat higher total incentive 
premiums. (See Table I.) As long as incentive payments 
are computed as percentages of capital invested, this 
could only be avoided if the ratio of incentive payments 
to profits were to be made an increasing function of the 
rate of profit. 

Realizing this shortcoming, an otherwise strong sup- 
porter of Liberman, V. Cherniavski, proposed that deduc- 
tions from profits for incentive premiums be computed 
as a percentage of total profits. Since in his sample table 
the percentage rises as the rate of profit increases, greater 
capital accumulation without any increase in total profits 
would cause the incentive premium to drop. It would 
still pay, however, to add to total capital, even though 
the marginal rate of profit were well below the average 
rate, as long as the product of total profits times the 
reduced rate for incentive payments exceeded the pre- 
vious incentive premium. (See Table II.) Liberman does 
not appear much concerned with this problem since he 
would have the enterprise decide only upon small current 
investments. Major capital investment decisions to him 
are beyond the domain of the enterprise director or the 
economist, and are to be set from above. This, however, 
is precisely the situation now. Since the 1957 industrial 
reform, minor investment decisions can be made at the 
enterprise level, but all major investment projects still 
are decided upon by the central authorities. 

Yet, as we said before, the widespread hoarding of 
unnecessary capital reserves is the cause of rather serious 
misallocations of scarce factors. If the planners want to 


cope successfully with this problem, the charging of 
interest on capital would seem the only sensible solution 
since this would deter directors from pushing invest- 
ments beyond the point at which the marginal efficiency 
of capital equals the rate of interest. Soviet economists 
have by no means been blind to the advantages of inter- 
est charges on capital investment—for how else is one 
to make a rational choice for the completion of a given 
task between investment A involving great original ex- 
penditure and low maintenance costs, and investment B 
involving low original expenditure but high maintenance 
costs? Many Soviet economists have been attempting to 
introduce interest through the back door, so to speak, via 
the “recoupment period,’ 22 and Nemchinoy speaks 
even more openly about the need for planned “charges 
on fixed capital computed according to long-range 
norms.” 33 

(3) The Liberman program has many built-in per- 
suaders which should effectively stimulate new inventions 
and modernization of machinery and equipment. As most 
of these persuaders consist of incentive premiums paid 
not for the introduction of new technology per se but for 
the economic effects of technological innovation during 


31 This would hold true unless the bonus scale were such 
that it would be possible to obtain higher total incentive pay- 
ments as a result of increased total capital, even if total net 
profit were to drop. The “marginal efficiency of capital” is the 
anticipated rate of return on one additional unit of capital 
investment. 

32 The recoupment period (srok okupaemosti) is the period 
of time necessary to recoup in terms of savings the cost of an 
investment; in other words, the time necessary for an invest- 
ment to pay for itself. 

33 Nemchinoy, Joc. cit. 
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a specified period of time, the material interests of enter- 
prise directors seem in this respect rather well correlated 
with the interests of society at large. 

(4) As compared with their inclination to innovate, 
Soviet managers operating under the Liberman program 
would probably feel somewhat less prompted to produce 
the “right” kinds of goods, i.e., the assortment envisaged 
by the planners, The new system would surely motivate 
enterprise directors more than the present one to fulfill 
the assortment plan since they would be credited only for 
goods actually sold. Also, there can be little doubt that 
the pressure to turn out goods of desired quality, sizes, 
colors, and so forth will increase as Soviet society becomes 
more affluent and as Soviet purchasers (whether final 
consumers, collectives, enterprises, or the state) become 
more selective. But the fact still remains that enterprise 
directors, intent on maximizing profits, will want to con- 
centrate on the more remunerative items and will try to 
circumvent, if at all possible, any assortment target that 
might thwart that goal. To motivate managers to produce 
the “right” goods, the price structure would need to be 
altered so as to make the planned assortment the most 
profitable one. And as prices in the Soviet Union today 
have little if any relation to relative scarcity, an alteration 
in the price structure is an absolute necessity anyhow, it 
profitability is to be a measure of real, and not merely 
of paper, efficiency. 

That the optimum allocation of economic resources 
is impossible without prices that reflect relative scarcities 
has long been recognized by Western scholars. In recent 
years, an ever increasing number of Soviet economists 
have come to realize that this basic truth holds for social- 
ist, as well as for capitalist, economies. Following in the 
footsteps of Kantorovich and Novozhilov, and over the 
objection of their “orthodox” opponents, they have begun 
to tackle the difficult task of introducing scarcity pricing 
into the framework of Marxian analysis.4 That im- 
provements in the price mechanism are of vital im- 
portance in order to make profits a truly significant in- 
dicator of efficiency was generally admitted by Liberman 
and his followers.?5 


34 Cf., “The Great Value-Price Controversy in the USSR and 
the Prospects for the Use of Mathematics to Improve the Effi- 
ciency of Soviet Planning” in Harry G. Shaffer (ed.), The 
Soviet Economy: A Collection of Western and Soviet Views, 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963, pp. 340-421. 

35 See Liberman, “Reply to Critics . . .,” Joc. cit.; Cher- 
niavsky, ‘Profitability and Labor Productivity,’ Joc. cit.; and 
V. S. Nemchinov, “Plan, Assignment and Material Incentive,” 
Pravda, Sept. 21, 1962, p. 3. 
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Indeed, Premier Khrushchev himself emphasized that 


without a correct solution of the problem of price forma- 
tion and without the establishment of scientifically based 
prices, many serious shortcomings in production planning 
cannot be eliminated, full cost accounting cannot be intro- 
duced and conditions cannot be assured for the profitable 
operation of enterprises. 36 


For those “conservative bureaucrats,’ however, who 
suggested that his proposed reform should await adequate 
price-fixing machinery, Liberman had only a sneering 
comparison. They reminded him, he said in a radio 


broadcast, of those Tsarist administrators who argued. 


that motor cars should not be introduced “until horses 
got used to them. Of course . . . horses will never get 
used to them if we don’t introduce the cars in the first 
place.” #7 Yet, the profit motive cannot lead to perfectly 
rational decisions by enterprise directors, and profit maxi- 
mization cannot lead to the optimum allocation of re- 
sources without prices that reflect relative scarcity and 
Opportunity costs—without, in other words, a flexible 
price system. 

The Liberman proposal is surely not a panacea for all 
the inadequacies of Soviet planning, for it does not even 
touch upon such macro-economic planning problems as 
the proportions between sectors that would assure in- 
ternal consistency, or the proper criterion for macro- 
investment decisions; nor does it investigate such in- 
valuable aids to macro-planning as input-output analysis 
or linear programming. But as a micro-economic supple- 
ment there seems to be little doubt that it represents a 
great improvement over the present incentive system 
and that it would contribute considerably towards in- 
creasing efficiency at the enterprise level. With output 
and assortment targets prescribed (or at least subject to 
approval) from above, profitability becomes a composite 
index of the efficiency of fulfilling the plan, an index 
which embodies such significant achievement indicators 
as cost of production, labor productivity, and efficiency 
of capital utilization. Added to the secondary incentives 
and deterrents which Liberman appended to this com- 
posite measure of efficiency and coupled with the intro- 
duction of a more realistic pricing mechanism, the use 
of profits as a sort of index unique would appear to be a 
great step forward in the direction of equating the mate- 
rial interests of enterprise directors with those of society 
as expressed by the plan. 


36 Report to the CC Plenum (Nov. 1962), loc. cit. 
37 New York Times, Oct. 20, 1962. 


Khrushchev and the Economists 


CURRENT SPECULATION about the future evolution 
of the Soviet economy usually includes the suggestion 
that the leaders in Moscow may increasingly adopt capi- 
talist techniques in order to improve economic efficiency. 
In the last few months, as if in confirmation of this 
suggestion, some Soviet economists have proposed that 
profitability be the aim and the success indicator of enter- 
prise management. They have also proposed that the 
price system be reformed and prices more explicitly rec- 
ognized as guideposts in enterprise decision-making. The 
proposals are very reminiscent of “market socialism,” 
the version of socialism which most resembles capitalism 
and which is practiced—imperfectly—in Yugoslavia. 

Indeed, it is tempting to assume—and the Soviet econ- 
omists appear to be making just this assumption—that 
some modification of or partial approach to “market 
socialism” would also be consistent with Khrushchev’s 
outlook. In the past he has gone to some pains to build 
a reputation for “liberalism,” and his often-repeated or- 
ganizational preferences include implacable opposition to 
bureaucratic rigidities, emphasis on the creative initiative 
of workers and production managers, a continuing de- 
mand for efficient use of resources, and an unashamed 
admiration for the beneficial effect of competition on the 
productivity of the individual farm and firm in the 
United States. 

The purpose of this article is to argue that the assump- 
tion is wrong and that Khrushchev’s approach to eco- 
nomic management is basically incompatible with the 
proposals of the economists. This is not to say that the 
economists’ proposals may not be adopted in part or in 
whole but that, even if they are adopted, they will not 
work as intended. 

The demands for more decentralized economic man- 
agement come from a small group of Soviet economists 
and from some, if not all, enterprise managers. The 


Mr. Greenslade, a former contributor, is an American 
economist specializing in the Soviet Union. 


By Rush V. Greenslade 


recent proposals of these economists and industrial man- 
agers represent the convergence of two streams of 
thought which closely resemble the two basic ideas of 
market socialism as expounded by the Polish economist, 
Oskar Lange.1 These two ideas are that the socialist 
state should (1) set market (or transfer) prices which 
equate supply and demand and (2) enjoin production 
managers to seek maximum profit—at the prices set 
under (1)—but otherwise not interfere in enterprise 
management. 

The first stream of thought was set in motion in 1959 
by the Leningrad mathematical economist, L. V. Kan- 
torovich. Kantorovich was one of the original inventors 
of linear programing, a generalized mathematical method 
for solving problems of choice under complicated tech- 
nical restraints.2 In 1959 he published a book which 
applied linear programing to the problem of general 
economic planning. One feature of his proposal that at- 
tracted widespread interest among economists was the 
notion that the calculations necessary to operate his sys- 
tem could be programed on electronic computers. The 
idea that mathematical methods and electronic computers 
could be applied to economic planning had by then been 
under investigation by other Soviet economists, and 
Kantorovich’s proposals fell on many receptive ears and 
added momentum to a movement which was already 
underway. Several special institutes for the development 
of mathematical techniques of planning are now in exist- 
ence, and research is being actively pushed. 

The other main feature of Kantorovich’s proposal was 
the proposition that the correct solution of any economic 
planning problem required the calculation of prices of 
inputs and outputs which, in effect, equated supply and 
demand. Prices that are generated by a linear programing 


1 On the Economic Theory of Socialism, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1938, pp. 57-142. 

2For example—to find the optimum routing of ships be- 
tween several ports of call, the quantities of freight to be 
hauled between each pair of ports being given. 
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model are referred to as “shadow prices.” Kantorovich 
did not say that they had to be used in actual transactions 
but only in the calculation of the plan. The idea of 
shadow prices immediately evoked vigorous controversy 
among economists: some, such as Academician Nem- 
chinov and B. Belkin, supported Kantorovich; others de- 
nounced him for adopting Western economic concepts. 
But whether or not they agreed with Kantorovich’s pro- 
posals, almost all Soviet economists are in agreement that 
prices in the Soviet economy badly need reform. 

A separate stream of thought has been generated by 
the wide concern about the system of economic incentives 
for enterprise managers. The question of the index of 
performance on which managers’ bonuses should be 
based has preoccupied political leaders, including Khrush- 
chey, and enterprise managers as well as economists. 
General dissatisfaction with Gross Value of Production 
(gross output expressed in rubles) as an index of enter- 
prise performance led to a revision of the system of 
bonuses in 1959; the new system tied the managers’ 
rewards to cost reduction and several other indexes in 
a very complicated formula. The chief results of this 
bonus revision were renewed controversy and a length- 
ened list of press complaints about bad industrial prac- 
tices. In fact, there is no evidence that the new system 
was ever widely implemented. 

In September 1962, Pravda unveiled Professor Ye. 
Liberman’s now famous proposal to use profitability as 


We 
eR. 


— Di, yearkaembie, HeNb3a nw cnycTuTEcA Ha 3emnto? 
2 PucyHow E, FYPOBA 


—Say, be careful; don’t you think you ought to come down to 
earth? (Paper wings are labeled ‘'Plan."’) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Jan. 20, 1963. 
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the primary index of enterprise performance. Since this 
plan is discussed in greater detail by Professor Harry 
Shaffer elsewhere in this issue, it is enough to note in 
the present context that Liberman also suggested that 
some prices might need to be adjusted (upward) so as 
to make sure that all necessary goods are produced. 
Shortly thereafter came the proposal of Professor Berg 
that industrial prices be drastically revised and made to 
cover full costs.* Berg’s proposal was essentially a revival 
of Kantorovich’s ideas, except that neither Kantorovich 
nor the principle of scarcity (supply and demand) were 
mentioned in his public statement.* Finally, in the wake 
of Khrushchev’s criticism of industrial planning and per- 
formance at the November 1962 Central Committee 
Plenum, economists I. Birman and B. Belkin wedded the 
Liberman and Berg proposals, advocating a revision of 
prices as a necessary condition for the success of Liber- 
man’s profitability criterion. Like Berg, they, too, called 
for prices determined by full costs, including capital cost, 
and, going a little further than Berg, they noted that 
prices must take account of the scarcity of some types 
of goods and of differential rent. (Enterprise managers, 
who worry less about prices and more about the con- 
fusion and lack of coordination in the enterprise output 
and supply plans, have, in general, endorsed simpli- 
fications—although not necessarily Liberman’s—-which 
promised to reduce the quantity of supervision and petty 
tutelage over the enterprise. ) 

These latest proposals of the economists are only 
one step short of the principle of Lange’s market social- 
ism—that is, that prices should be set so as to clear the 
market. In his favorable comment on Liberman’s pro- 
posal, V. S. Nemchinov clearly advocated the use of 
price incentives by the state to guide production, Le. 
raising the price of a good of which the state wants a 
greater supply. If the economists were to say that prices 
should be deliberately used to transmute the demands of 
buyers into the production patterns of the suppliers, they 
would have taken the last step toward Lange’s concept. 

Soviet economists are familiar with Western economics 
and with Lange’s writing. The Soviet press is filled with 
complaints by buyers against suppliers. Liberman has 
denied, to be sure, that he wished to undermine central 
planning—and indeed his proposal as it now stands does 
not do so—but the logic of economic calculation is in- 
exorable. One cannot avoid the conclusion that supply- 


3 Pravda, Oct. 24, 1962. 


4 The distinction between full cost pricing and pricing by 
supply and demand is crucial to Marxists and in practice. Even 
if the price of a product covers the full cost, including capital 
charges, production either may exceed or may fall short of 
demand, in the short run. 

5 Izvestia, Nov. 29, p. 3. 


demand pricing would be the next objective of some 
“liberal” economists, if the present proposals were 
adopted. This small logical step, however, would be 
enormous ideologically: the economists would be pro- 
posing, in effect, to substitute for central planning of 
enterprise outputs Adam Smith’s “invisible hand.” 

Whether or not this is true, the common characteristic 
of all the economists’ and enterprise managers’ proposals 
is the search for impersonal and automatic rules to sub- 
stitute for arbitrary or bureaucratic decision-making; a 
profitability rule for enterprises, a full cost rule for prices, 
or linear programing rules for central planning. 


Khrushchev and Economic Administration 


Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev has been called a 
shrewd Russian peasant who believes in communism and 
common sense and sees no inconsistency between the two. 
He has spent a lifetime promoting the Communist Party 
and its historic mission, but the niceties of ideological 
theory mean little to him. Nor has he any use for im- 
personal logic or administrative theory. His guide is his 
personal experience, and he perceives national economic 
problems as simple multiples of the difficulties that he 
personally solved in this mine or that farm in the Ukraine 
many years ago. 


Khrushchev’s model for solving economic problems is 
as follows. The party man (Khrushchev) sees the prob- 
lem (output must be raised). He goes directly to the 
worker, explains the goal and its importance, and wins 
his confidence and enthusiasm. The worker then reveals 
a secret trick that can double output—a trick which he 
will adopt provided that certain government bureaucrats 
leave him alone. The party man chases away the bureau- 
crats, and the problem is solved. This model was per- 
fectly illustrated in an anecdote from his earlier days 
that Khrushchev related in his speech of November 29, 
1962, to the Party Central Committee: 


... This happened at the Petrovsky Mine. During the re- 
vision of norms I went to the smithy, where I met an old 
smith. 

He asked me: “Look, Khrushchev, why do you send a 
girl who stands beside my forge clicking a stop watch? I 
know why she came, she decided to check the output norm. 
Listen: You come and ask me whatever you need to know. 
Then I will tell you what my norm is now and how it 
should be raised. Only take away this girl... .” 

Then he said: “Listen to what I did. I saw that she was 
measuring the time it took to finish a part. I deliberately 
kept the fire low in the forge.” (He was making insulator 
brackets.) “I took a rod, cut it, put it in the furnace, heated 
it, shaped it, put in another rod. She stood there, timing 
everything. Then having marked down the time, she cal- 
culated the norm and left. When she had gone, I took and 


built up a big flame in the furnace and put in not one rod 
but several, and heated them. I have a press; I don’t shape 
the brackets by hand, as I did in front of the girl, but under 
a machine hammer—bang! And the bracket is finished. So 
much for the stopwatch record and the norm the girl 
figured.” 


Khrushchev concluded: 


Talk with the workers, tell them what has to be done, 
and they will understand you correctly. But for this you 
have to go to the worker not as some bureaucratic admin- 
istrator, but as a comrade of this worker; then he will open 
up his soul and show the possibilities he possesses for rais- 
ing labor productivity and reducing production costs.® 


All of Khrushchev’s reorganizations in both industry 
and agriculture have been merely generalizations of this 
model. He sees the problems of the economy as a list of 
specific bad practices—in enterprises, farms and admin- 
istrative organs—and he recites them endlessly in his 
speeches. But he gives few general rules for correcting 
them. On the contrary, he sees administration as a kind 
of continuous troubleshooting. 

This view of administration is most apparent in the 
agricultural reorganizations. Discussing the proposed 
production administrations in his March 5, 1962, speech 
to the Central Committee, he said: 


The production administrations must keep accounting for 
control in their hands, apply their efforts where organiza- 
tional and production weakness arises, and reinforce lag- 
ging sectors. And reinforcement should proceed not 
through directives, letters and orders but by sending out 
inspectors to the state and collective farms, directly to the 
brigades and state farm divisions, with a view to deciding 
production questions on the spot. 


Khrushchev’s violent opposition to bureaucrats and 
bureaucracy has been the most conspicuous feature of his 
administrative approach. Beginning with his attacks on 
the ministries in 1957, and continuing to the chastise- 
ment of Gosplan in November 1962, bureaucratic rigidi- 
ties, compartmentalization, and red tape have been the 
villains of the long drama. The hero of the drama, of 
course, is Khrushchev, the inspired party man who sees 
the goal; discovers a means; and acts immediately, dis- 
regarding procedures, channels, jurisdictions, and vested 
interests. He has steadily reduced or eliminated govern- 
ment bureaucracies—the industrial ministries, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, the machine tractor stations—and 
replaced them with party organs or lower-level govern- 
ment agencies under the supervision of party organs. 

This procedure does not mean the replacement of a 
government bureaucracy by a party bureaucracy. The 


6 Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962. 
7 Ibid., March 6, 1962. 
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essence of a bureaucracy (which is to say, any adminis- 
tration) is the performance of specified routine func- 
tions by a hierarchy of authority, each level operating 
under a clear and unduplicating set of rules and re- 
sponsibilities. A bureaucrat is a functionary; a party man 
is or is supposed to be an activist. The good bureaucrat 
fulfills his assigned function faithfully according to the 
rules. The good party man achieves an overriding goal, 


assigned or not, regardless of rules. Khrushchev is pro- 
foundly anti-rule. 
Khrushchev’s reorganizations have weakened or abol- 
ished government administrative chains of command 
with their bureaucratic rules, and increased party par- 
ticipation in decision-making at all levels. This has 
meant duplicating and unclear lines of authority, petty 
tutelage, and arbitrary intervention into the affairs of 


IN PURSUIT OF BETTER MANAGEMENT 


An almost chronic incidence of economic reorganization 
in the USSR has been the earmark of the Khrushchev era. 
While each reform has been hailed as a new ultimate in 
economic management, it was usually the fact of the suc- 
ceeding reorganization that provided the more realistic 
commentary on the planners’ efforts. There follows a list 
of industrial reforms since 1957, including occasional 
comments by N. S. Khrushchev. 


May 1955 


The Soviet planning apparatus was reorganized by splitting 
the existing State Planning Committee (Gosplan) into 
two parts: Gosplan, now entrusted with only long-term 
planning, and a State Economic Commission (Gosekonom- 
komissia) responsible for current planning. 


KHRUSHCHEV: We need not only one-year and five-year 
plans for developing our national economy; we need longer 
term plans. . . . The preparation of long-term plans will 
show the Soviet people the path to communism in clear 
Perspective; it will let them know at what time the various 
branches of our industry will overtake the most advanced 
Capitalist countries in per capita production. (Speech at 
All-Union Conference of Industrial Personnel, Pravda, 
May 19, 1955.) 


December 1956 


New powers, aimed at a decentralization of economic 
management, were extended to the Union republics, and 
the State Economic Commission received in addition to its 
planning functions administrative control over the eco- 
nomic ministries. 


May 1957 


A major reorganization decentralizing the management of 
industry and construction was put into effect: Vertical 
management of the national economy by industrial minis- 
tries was abandoned for management based on the terri- 
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torial principle, i.e, by regional economic councils (sov- 
narkhozes) established in 105 economic regions covering 
the territory of the USSR. Gosplan was reassigned respon- 
sibility for both long-term and current planning, but was 
stripped of all executive power, while the State Economic 
Commission, like most of the economic ministries, was 
abolished altogether. 


KHRUSHCHEV: .. . as a result of the reorganization of 
management, considerably greater opportunities will be 
provided for specialization and cooperation both within 
the economic regions and republics and in the national 
economy as a whole. Conditions will be provided for 
better utilization of the country’s industrial potential, for 
the achievements of our science... . 

If doubts arise among certain comrades as to the possi- 
bility under the new structure of ensuring specialization 
and cooperation in industry, these doubts are evidently 
the result either of insufficient understanding of the nature 
of the reorganization or of adherence to now obsolete 
forms of industrial and construction management. 

Reorganization of the management of industry and con- 
struction will make it possible to remove more rapidly the 
shortcomings caused by departmentalism and will enable 
the forces of workers, scientists and technicians to be better 
utilized for a further powerful rise of the Soviet economy. 
(Report to the USSR Supreme Soviet, Pravda, May 8, 1957) 


1960 


The division between long- and short-term planning was 
reestablished by transferring responsibility for long-term 
planning from Gosplan to the State Scientific-Economic 
Council. 


April 1961 


In its fight against autarchic tendencies of the sovnark- 
hozes, the government announced the division of Soviet 
territory into 17 “major economic regions” and two “in- 
dependent economic administrative regions,” each headed 


by a “council for coordination and planning.” 


enterprises and kolkhozes by any number of uncoordi- 
nated authorities at local, oblast, republic, or all-union 
levels. 

The latest reorganization, which was announced in 
November 1962, does not correct these weaknesses. The 
party organization at each level has been divided into 
parallel industry and agriculture committees or bureaus 
in order to monitor the two parts of the economy more 


closely and more continuously. The party industry com- 
mittee at the oblast level appears to be the direct and 
immediate supervisor of enterprises, since the sovnark- 
hozes were amalgamated into larger units with juris- 
diction over two or more oblasts in most cases. 

At the same time, the functions of Gosplan were dis- 
persed among several agencies. Gosplan itself is to 
concentrate narrowly on planning; the newly estab- 


... REORGANIZING REORGANIZATIONS 


November 1962 


The CPSU Central Committee approved a basic restructur- 
ing of the party organization as well as a new reorganiza- 
tion of the state economic agencies. To improve economic 
guidance by the party, the party apparatus was remodeled 
according to the production principle, splitting the party 
agencies from top to bottom into two independent units— 
one dealing with industry, and one with agriculture—and 
creating new party bodies at the Union-republic level. The 
reform includes the formation of a unified Party-State 
Control Committee of the CPSU and the Council of 
Ministers, with corresponding agencies on all lower levels, 
and a reorganization of the large number of state com- 
mittees and scientific and design institutes. Furthermore, 
the CC ordered an amalgamation of the economic regions 
(resulting in a reduction by more than one-half of the 
original sovnarkhozes, as well, apparently, as in the elimina- 
tion of the 17 “major economic regions” created in April 
1961) and the establishment of a USSR Council of the 
National Economy (USSR Sovnarkhoz) which was en- 
trusted with the current-planning functions theretofore 
performed by Gosplan. The State Scientific-Economic 
Council was abolished, but reincarnated as the new USSR 
Gosplan—now a Union-republican organ just like the 
USSR Sovnarkhoz—which was once again assigned the 
function of long-range planning. The current-planning 
duties were delegated to the USSR Sovnarkhoz. 


KHRUSHCHEYV: ... it is . . . clear that to improve the 
guidance of the economy we cannot limit ourselves to the 
reorganization of economic agencies alone. A need has 
arisen for reorganizing the system of economic guidance 
by the party agencies, both at the center and locally. 
. Organizing the party agencies on the production prin- 
ciple will make it possible to concentrate all the forces of 
the party and the party organizations on meeting the 
chief tasks of developing production. {thus} the 
necessary conditions will be created for the party workers 
to delve into the economics and technology of production 
and to settle practical problems knowledgeably . 
The party agencies will be able to organize better the 


checkup on fulfillment of the party and government direc- 
tives. (Report to the CC Plenum, Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962.) 


March 1963 


A USSR Supreme Council of the National Economy was 
established as the supreme state agency to guide, under 
the direction of the USSR Council of Ministers, industry 
and construction in the country and coordinate the work 
of the USSR Gosplan, the USSR Sovnarkhoz and the 
USSR Gosstroi (State Committee for Construction Affairs). 
At the same time, the government decreed the creation or 
reorganization of over two dozen state committees (some 
former ministries) of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

Khrushchev expressed himself on this subject in 1957 
and again in 1963; the two opinions are worth comparing: 


In the course of discussing the present question, certain 
comrades have advanced proposals to set up a Supreme 
Economic Council or special economic agencies, such as 
committees under the USSR Council of Ministers, which, 
they recommended, should be entrusted with the guidance 
of key branches of heavy industry. These proposals met 
with justified objections. ... A Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil and its chief administrations, just as the present Union 
ministries, would duplicate the work of the economic 
councils and of the corresponding industrial divisions of 
Gosplan. They would waste energy and time on many 
current questions which could be successfully solved in 
the republics and the economic regions and would also 
divert a large number of workers . . (Report to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, Pravda, May 8, 1957.) 


The structure of the central economic organs has been 
reorganized and thus the conditions for improvement of 
their activity have been insured. State committees for the 
most important branches of industry have been created. ... 

The creation of the supreme economic organ [Supreme 
Council of the National Economy}. . . will make possible 
better direction of the work of state organizations .. . 
and solve current issues more quickly and efficiently. 
(Speech at the RSFSR Industrial and Construction Workers’ 
Conference, April 24, 1963.) 
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lished all-union sovnarkhoz (Sovnarkhoz SSSR) is to 
take over Gosplan’s former administrative and super- 
visory responsibilities; and the state committees for 
various branches of the economy have an increased but 
undefined responsibility for introducing new technology 
and guiding new investment. The general instruction to 
all is to innovate, introduce new technology, and un- 
cover hidden reserves. 

In March of this year the obvious need to coordinate 
this gaggle of overlapping agencies led to the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Economic Council capping the whole 
economic pyramid. Gosplan, the all-union sovnarkhoz and 
Gosstroi were subordinated to the Supreme Council, and 
each of the various state committees was subordinated to 
one of these four organs. One would suppose that the 
Supreme Council would now be establishing broad policy 
lines and general rules of administration and jurisdic- 
tion so as to bring order out of chaos. It is more likely, 
however, that it will simply be one more troubleshoot- 
ing agency. The agenda for its first meeting revealed 
Khrushchev’s fine administrative hand all too clearly. 
The items up for discussion were: (1) organizing the 
production of silicate material; (2) increasing the pro- 
duction of tire cord; and (3) improving the productivity 
of machinery manufactured at the Novo-Kramatorsk 
machine-building plant.8 


Rules vs. Authority 


The arguments of the two preceding sections clarify 
the positions of Khrushchev and the economists. Both 
are against the same thing—tigid bureaucratic admin- 
istration of the economy. But what each is for could 
not be more different. The economists would replace 
bureaucratic rules by the impersonal rules of profit maxi- 
mization, prices set by full cost (or supply and de- 
mand), or planning by mathematically programed elec- 
tronic computers. Khrushchev wishes party supervision 
of the economy to be bound by no rules whatsoever. 

In this respect he differs little from other party 
members. Arbitrary intervention into economic admin- 
istration has been a chronic feature of the Soviet econ- 
omy for a long time, and, given a party organization 
that parallels the government organization, this is inevi- 
table. The party, to be sure, has been intent on main- 
taining its unrestricted authority, but Khrushchev has 
now made continuous party participation a central 
principle of Soviet administration. 

The economists’ rules and party authority are mu- 
tually incompatible in practice. This does not mean that 


8 Pravda, March 27, 1963. 
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both cannot be formally accepted—only that both can- 
not operate simultaneously. Khrushchev presumably will 
have his reorganization, and some parts of the econ- 
omists’ proposals also may be adopted. But there is 
small chance that the party activists would accept the 
operation and results of profit maximization as being 
in the “best interest of the state.” Profit maximization 
would on occasion call for reducing output, for turning 
down the delivery of a machine if it had defects, for 
refusing to adopt a new technology if it was dubious 
or unproved, or for reducing output of a high-priority 
commodity in favor of a low-priority one. The liberal 
economists would say that each of these developments 
could and should be corrected by adjusting some price. 
The party activist, out of patience, would denounce the 
enterprise managers in question for commercialism, and 
operation would be restored to the condition intuitively 
preferred by the party man. In short, the effect of a 
profit-maximizing rule is likely to be nil, just as the 
effect of the cost-reduction rule in 1959 was nil. 

Nevertheless, the economic pressure for better man- 
agement of resources is more likely to grow than to 
diminish. This is probable not because of the increasing 
complexity of the economy, as many observes have 
claimed, but because of something rather different. Re- 
cent evidence indicates that the return on investment in 
the Soviet economy is declining—a situation that has 
come about partly as a penalty of success. The level of 
technology of new plant and equipment generally ex- 
ceeds the average level of technology in use. In the case 
of the Soviet Union, the rapid growth of its economy 
has been due to the large gap between the low level of 
technology in use and the high level in the West avail- 
able for borrowing. As a result of 15 years of massive 
investment in the postwar period, the gap has nar- 
rowed, and gains from new technology are not coming 
as easily as before. In consequence, gains from organiza- 
tional change appear to be more attractive than before. 

If, as it mow appears, party troubleshooting should 
prove to be an inadequate answer to increasingly subtle 
economic problems, some successor of Khrushchev’s may 
decide that the interests of the party as a whole are 
better served by limiting the authority of lower party 
levels through stricter rules. There appear to be only 
two choices in rules for economic administration: (1) 
a systematic administrative hierarchy with appropriate 
definitions of mission and function, or (2) the rules 
of the market place, with profit maximization and prices 
equating supply and demand. These two possible direc- 
tions of evolution are an interesting dilemma for the 
party of the October Revolution—bureaucratization or 
creeping capitalism. 


Et Resurrexerunt: 


How Writers Rise from the Dead 


OF ALL THE SAVAGE and terrible features of Stalin’s 
rule, one of the most nightmarish was the institution 
that George Orwell aptly labeled the “memory hole’— 
the practice of officially obliterating human beings and 
their works not only from life, but from recorded his- 
tory, the collective memory of society. To undertake to 
erase people’s names from history, to decree, as it were, 
that they never existed at all—such a proceeding seems 
to take us out of the world of human reality altogether, 
into a realm of the fantastic and supernatural. It is as 
if an old dictator, not content with defaming, banish- 
ing, or executing, finally arrogated to himself divine 
powers. Like Milton’s Almighty, he sought to strip those 
who offended him of their very identity and historical 
reality: 


...of their names in Heavenly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted and rased 
By their rebellion from the Books of Life. 


Sociologically inclined students of Soviet life in Stalin's 
day often assumed, as Orwell appears to have done, 
that the “memory hole” was a necessary and inevitable 
attribute of totalitarian society as such, one of its spe- 
cifica, so to speak. But in the light of the decade of 
history that has passed since Stalin’s death, it now seems 
clear that this is not entirely true, that in some measure 
at least, the “memory hole” was a personal product of 
that tortuous and paranoid personality whose “cult” has 
now been repudiated. It was Stalin’s own work, his own 
dreams of vengeance imposed upon a whole society. 
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But while nations may temporarily be caught up in 
the private pathology of their leaders, they do seem to 
possess a kind of latent balancing mechanism, however 
delayed in its operation, which eventually asserts itself 
and brings about a turn back toward “health,” a rever- 
sion to something approaching common sense and nor- 
mality. Although of course it has other, more immediate 
political causes, perhaps Khrushchev’s destalinization 
campaign may be regarded as something of this sort, 
an indication of the recovery of Soviet society—perhaps 
only partial—from Stalin’s mental illness. To be sure, 
sanity is always a difficult thing to define, and it has 
been correspondingly hard for the Russians to mark off 
clearly the boundary between the (diseased) “cult of 
personality,” which is rejected, and the (presumably 
healthy) Communist system itself. Even Khruschchey 
has wavered on this point. But in any case it may be 
useful to view Khrushchevism as Stalinism “sanitized,” 
z.é., restored to sanity. 

One of the most notable indications of this return to 
normality has been the “rehabilitation,” often post- 
humous, of many of Stalin’s victims. Not only have the 
gates of the labor camps been flung open and many long 
immured wretches allowed to emerge into the “land 
where man so freely breathes,” but a great many of those 
who perished have been posthumously cleansed of 
blemish and restored to moral citizenship. Most of the 
vast number of administrative sentences meted out by 
the secret police in Stalin’s day have been officially an- 
nulled, declared “inconsonant with socialist legality.” 
Furthermore, the “memory hole” itself seems to have 
been virtually abolished. It is now possible to mention 
in print—though not necessarily to mention favorably— 
almost any name at all, no matter how fearful the curse 
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it once bore—even some, like Bukharin, who have by 
no means been “rehabilitated.” 1 

This “operation resurrection” has been particularly 
spectacular in the sphere of literature. Large numbers 
of writers, critics, and scholars removed from the scene 
in Stalin’s time have been restored to literary life; the 
ban has been lifted from the work of many others who 
did not themselves suffer actual persecution. Scores of 
pallid ghosts have come trooping back out of the memory 
hole to take up their former places in Russian literary 
history. Collectively, their rehabilitations undoubtedly 
constitute, in artistic and intellectual importance, a more 
significant cultural “thaw” than most of the original 
“thaw” literature produced by living writers. Whether 
their revival can stimulate a real renaissance of living 
literature remains to be seen, but in any case it is a phe- 
nomenon of enormous significance. 


The Least Lost 


The theory and practice of Khrushchevist resurrection 
can best be understood in terms of the various categories 
of Stalinist oblivion to which it is counterposed. For 
under Stalin oblivion was not imposed equally and in- 
discriminately upon all offenders, but assigned in vary- 
ing degrees to different classes of undesirables. The 
Stalinist memory hole led to three different “circles” 
in historical limbo, with certain minor gradations marked 
out within each circle. Of course, these circles were in- 
habited by a great variety of intellectuals of all sorts, 
but here only their literary population is considered. 

In the first or outer circle sat the Abjured, a rather 
large group of writers from various periods whose works 
and ideals were considered sufficiently alien and immoral 
to be injurious to the tender minds of Soviet youth and 


1So far there has been no public repudiation of the great 
show trials of the 1930's or their verdicts; and the names of 
Stalin’s “big” antagonists within the party, like Zinoviev, Ka- 
menev, Bukharin, to say nothing of Trotsky, are still heavily 
tabooed, to be handled as gingerly as hot coals. But it is per- 
mitted to mention them: e.g., Bukharin’s name is mentioned 
in the Academy's three-volume History of Russian Soviet Litera- 
ture (Istoriia russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Moscow, 1958, Vol. I, 
p. 526). The taboo is still potent, however; though mentioned 
in the text, Bukharin is not listed in the otherwise thorough 
index! The Soviet encyclopedias, always good indicators of polit- 
ical Hooper ratings, still have no entries for any of these in- 
dividuals. As before, “Trotskyism” is listed, but not Trotsky 
per se; the article on ‘‘Trotskyism” in the new edition of the 
Malaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia (1960), however, differs from 
Previous Stalinist versions in that it treats Trotsky purely as 
an intra-party enemy; the old charges of his alleged ties with 
foreign intelligence services are not mentioned, nor is the epithet 
“enemy of the people” employed. 
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disruptive to the tranquility of Soviet society. These un- 
fortunates were branded with such derogatory labels as 
“reactionary,” ‘“anti-popular,” “decadent,” “mystical,” 
“obscurantist,” and the like. They included a variety of 
types: among them people who in prerevolutionary times 
had expressed anti-revolutionary or specifically anti- 
Bolshevik convictions; people in whose system of beliefs 
religion played too vital and central a role; people who 
seemed “Bohemian” or advocated anything resembling 
“art for art’s sake,” and so forth. Such people and their 
works were tabooed—not exactly forbidden, but not 
recommended and not disseminated. Their names were 
not totally erased from history; it was permissible to 
mention them provided one included the necessary dis- 
claimers. But they had to be decisively abjured. 

This first circle had a large historical sweep, reaching 
far back into the 19th century to include such figures 
as Dostoevsky, Grigoriev, Leskov, and Leontiev, whose 
works, if published at all in the Stalinist period, came 
out only in carefully “selected” editions with safely or- 
thodox introductions designed to warn the faithful 
against any errors they might unwittingly absorb. The 
range of abjuration for the early 20th century became 
broader still, taking in practically the whole Decadent 
and Symbolist generations, in other words, almost the 
whole of Russian literature between 1895 and 1917, 
with the exception of the “realist” school. Among the 
Symbolists Briusov and Blok were also excepted— 
Briusov because he had the wisdom to become a Com- 
munist after 1917, and Blok because he was too “big” 
to be wasted and more could be forgiven him. And in 
his own odd way, he had welcomed the Revolution. 

Besides these repudiated figures from the past, the 
Abjured also included a few alien bodies who lived on 
into the Soviet period but never became in any sense 
“Soviet,” never accommodated themselves to Soviet de- 
mands on literature. They went their own way, at the 
most occasionally writing something “correct” in order 
to appease the authorities, but essentially remaining 
themselves. Boris Pasternak was one of them, also Anna 
Akhmatova, Mikhail Zoshchenko, and some older fig- 
ures like Fedor Sologub and Andrei Belyi. Although 
they all lived and worked in the Soviet period, it is hard 
to think of them as “Soviet” writers (Zoshchenko is 
perhaps an exception). Despite their non-conformism, 
these abjured writers of the Soviet period, unlike some 
of their colleagues, were never subjected to police per- 
secution. They were condemned to silence for long pe- 
riods and frequently were attacked verbally in the strong- 
est terms, but they remained “extant”; and their names 
never became so taboo that they could not be mentioned 
in print. 


In literary histories and criticism written during the 
Stalinist period the general rule for dealing with the 
_ Abjured was: don’t, unless you have to; and if you do, 
be sure to disavow any connection between them and 
the great tradition of Russian literature. The usual pro- 
cedure was to mention them in passing, with some pe- 
jorative comment implying that such poor and mistaken 
figures had inevitably been pushed aside by the progress- 
ive march of history. A few of the “biggest” writers 
among the Abjured might occasionally be credited with 
some positive, “progressive” contributions, despite the 
negative balance of most of their work—for instance, 
Dostoevsky received a few good marks for Poor Folk 
and Notes from the House of the Dead. But in general 
the Abjured were deemed unacceptable to Soviet man, 
fundamentally alien in mentality and attitudes. 


The Rebels 


The second circle of the Stalinist limbo belonged 
to the Accursed. To be relegated to this degree of outer 
darkness one must not only, like the Abjured, have pro- 
fessed an alien ideology, but must have actively tried 
to propagate it in the USSR. There had to be some 
fairly open act of defiance, a refusal to bend the knee 
to the Communist idols. One had to be not only a 
heretic but a rebel. For such crimes offenders were 
marked with the Curse, which carried with it a variety 
of unpleasant experiences in this world, often includ- 
ing elimination from it, and total erasure from the pages 
of history as well. One became an “unperson” who had 
never existed. 

Among the Accursed were such people as Boris Pil- 
niak, Isaac Babel, Yevgenii Zamiatin, and Yuri Olesha, 
all of them once leading lights in Soviet literature. Pil- 
niak had been one of the most prominent novelists of 
the 1920's, the leader of a whole school of “ornamental 
prose.” But he had been guilty of a heretical interpre- 
tation of the Revolution as a revolt against civilization, 
a wild, “elemental” mass upheaval which had at least 
temporarily restored Russia to the peasant primitivism 
of pre-Petrine times. Though more or less tolerated, with 
scoldings, in the 1920's, such a heresy became unspeak- 
able in Stalin’s day. Furthermore, Pilniak had made the 
dangerously freak admission that he was “far less in- 
terested in the fate of the Russian Communist Party 
than in the fate of Russia. To me the Russian Commu- 
nist Party is only a link in the history of Russia.” * 
And Pilniak may have been condemned for other, more 


2 Quoted from Istoriia russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. I, 
p. 57; originally in Péisateli ob iskusstve i o sebe, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1924. 


“personal” sins: in 1927 he wrote a story which could 
be interpreted as meaning that the death on the operat- 
ing table of the great revolutionary general Mikhail 
Frunze had been a kind of medical murder inspired by 
Stalin. In any case, Pilniak had a hard time of it from 
the late 1920's on, and about 1937 was finally arrested 
and “obliterated.” 

The case of Isaac Babel is both similar and different. 
He too had some tendency toward the “elemental” heresy 
in his view of the Revolution; he certainly had a highly 
independent view of everything, an inquisitive and 
fearless mind, and an artistic talent far greater than 
Pilniak’s. He was also slier, more “hidden,’ more am- 
biguous; it would be hard to deduce an ideology from 
Babel’s work, and he certainly never made such obvi- 
ously self-incriminating statements as Pilniak’s. But it 
is equally hard to imagine a Stalinized Babel dutifully 
turning out routine propaganda novels. He lived abroad 
a good deal, and during the 1930's wrote less and less. 
Eventually he “disappeared.” Perhaps “private” reasons 
also contributed to his fate: Ehrenburg mentions the 
fact that he was a friend of Yezhov’s wife, which may 
have been less than advantageous. * 

Another victim of the Curse was Yevgenii Zamiatin. 
Author of the famous “counterrevolutionary” novel, We 
(never published in the USSR), he had made “un-Soviet” 
statements even more forthright than Pilniak’s. Although 
he had been a Bolshevik before the Revolution, he re- 
signed from the party as soon as it seized power, for 
he believed that “real literature can exist only where 
it is produced by madmen, hermits, heretics, dreamers, 
rebels, and skeptics, and not by painstaking and well- 
intentioned officials.” * Even in the early 1920's, which 
seem so tolerant by Stalinist standards, Zamiatin dis- 
cerned a fateful tendency toward rigid dogmatism in 
intellectual life and prophesied its baneful effects: 


I am afraid we will have no real literature until we cure 
ourselves of this strange new Catholicism which is no less 
afraid than the old one of the slightest heretical word. And 
if this illness is incurable. I am afraid that the only future 
of Russian literature is its past.® 


Though he issued no more statements as challenging as 
this, Zamiatin managed to maintain throughout the 
1920’s his independence and dignity. But during the 
RAPP period journalistic attacks on him became more 
menacing and he found it impossible to publish. He 
finally petitioned Stalin to be allowed to emigrate; ap- 


3 J. Ehrenburg, “Liudi, gody, zhizn,” Novys mir, No. 5 (May 
1962), p. 152. 

4 Yevgenii Zamiatin, “Ya boius,’ Dom iskusstv, No. 1, 1921; 
quoted from Zamiatin, Litsa, New York, 1955, p. 189. 

5 Ibid., pp. 189-90. 
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parently Gorky interceded with the Boss, and the per- 
mission was granted. Thus Zamiatin’s fate was uniquely 
fortunate by comparison with those of the Accursed 
who lived on into the years of terror. But as a writer he 
was nevertheless consigned entirely to oblivion. 

Yuri Olesha was another interesting and promising 
Soviet novelist of the 1920’s whose literary career was 
cut short by Stalinist persecution and who eventually 
joined the ranks of the Accursed. His heresy, though 
he hedged it with ambiguity and self-deprecation, was 
a grave one. He raised the basic question of individual 
freedom: whether the human personality could find 
adequate fulfillment in striving for the collective goals 
of communism, or whether, on the contrary, the Com- 
munist system constricted and “mechanized” it, stifling 
the feelings which once “constituted the soul of man’”— 
“compassion, tenderness, pride, zeal, and love.” Posing 
as an unreconstructed old-style intellectual, Olesha de- 
bated this and other difficult questions for several years, 
ostensibly putting the blame on himself for being out 
of step with the age. One of his last articles is entitled 
“The Necessity of Rebuilding Myself Is Clear to Me.” ® 
But the issues he raised were too grave and his expres- 
sion of them too poignant to be tolerated very long in 
the Stalinist era. For some reason his fate was milder 
than Pilniak’s or Babel’s: around 1938 he was duly ar- 
rested and erased from history, but he survived his years 
in the camps and returned to writing after the war. 
According to reports, however, he had become a hope- 
less alcoholic. In any case, he produced nothing of sig- 
nificance except some fragmentary, though interesting, 
notebooks. He died in 1960. 


The Fallen Faithful 


Finally, the innermost circle of the Stalinist limbo 
was occupied by the Damned. The Damned were neither 
alien in their ideology nor, with rare exceptions, de- 
fiantly individualistic or heretical in their attitudes. On 
the contrary, they were numbered among the true be- 
lievers, marching in the front ranks of the army of prog- 
ress; they belonged to the elite of elites. They were Com- 
munists. But after all, Communists were the original 
“purgees,” and many of them, despite superhuman ef- 
forts to obey the all-wise Party, nevertheless fell by the 
wayside and were swept into the memory hole. 

Although all were party members and alike in their 
basic Communist ideology, the literary Damned were a 
rather heterogeneous lot. Among them were Aleksandr 
Voronsky and Viacheslav Polonsky, “liberal” editors and 


8 Y. Olesha, ‘Neobkhodimost _ perestroiki 
Tridtsat dnei, No. 3, 1932, pp. 63-64. 


mne_ yasna,” 
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critics of the 1920’s who advocated an editorial policy 


of relative ideological tolerance and collaboration with 
“fellow travelers.” They were naturally swept aside dur- 
ing the screw-tightening RAPP period. Polonsky was 
deprived of his editorship and made to recant his er- 
rors; he died a natural death in 1932. Voronsky was also 


expelled from his magazine and from the party; he re- — 


canted, spent some years as a free-lance writer, and was 
finally “erased” in 1937. He died in a camp in 1943. A 
third “liberal” Communist was the critic Abram Lezhney, 
who tried to make of Marxist criticism something other 
than a measuring stick for gauging a writer's distance 
from the party line. He fought the RAPP-ites on lit- 
erary policy, insisting that sincerity and artistic quality 
were more important than ideological correctness. He 
too disappeared in the purges. 


Curiously enough, the most rabid enemies of these — 


“liberal” Communists also found their way into the 
circle of the Damned—the original RAPP-ites, the mili- 
tant advocates of proletarian “hegemony” in literature. 
(After a split in 1925 they were known as the “left” 
RAPP or “RAPP opposition.” ) Among them were two 
literary critics of some note, G. Lelevich and Georgii 
Gorbachov. They advocated an even more militantly 
“proletarian” literary policy than the RAPP leadership. 
They and their associates were purged in the early 1930's, 
probably not so much for their literary views as for 
their association with the Left Opposition in the party. 
They were among the earliest candidates for the memory 
hole: the “L” volume of the Literary Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished as early as 1932, does not mention Lelevich. 

By a further irony, several of the “orthodox” RAPP- 
ites, who triumphed over the “Left” in 1925 and from 
1928 to 1932 were permitted to ride herd over the whole 
territory of Soviet literature, were cut down in their 
turn after 1932 and eventually arrested and packed off 
to the Circle of the Damned. One of them was the 
mighty Leopold Averbakh himself, chieftain of RAPP 
and at one time virtual dictator of Soviet literature. An- 
other was the RAPP secretary, Vladimir Kirshon, also 
a dramatist of some talent. Both of them vanished in the 
mid-1930's. Their crime was hardly ideological: it was 
rather that they had once constituted an independent 
center of power, somewhat outside the party hierarchy, 
and had made some attempt to defy the Central Com- 
mittee’s liquidation of RAPP in 1932. Most of the other 
orthodox RAPP-ites, like Fadeev, Panferov, Yermilov, 
and others, managed somehow to appease the monster 
and survive unscathed. (Yermilov is busy to this day 
with literary head-hunting in the true RAPP spirit: 
his latest victim is Ilya Ehrenburg.7 ) 


7 Cf. Izvestia, Jan. 30, 1963. 


Thus leaders of three of the major Communist literary 
factions all joined one another in the circle of the 
Damned. Besides these more or less categorizable groups, 
the Damned also included some individuals caught in 
the net primarily through bad luck. Such a person was 
Mikhail Koltsov, a talented writer and journalist, one 
of the editors of Pravda, known as a loyal Stalinist. 
Nevertheless, after his return from Spain, where he had 
been a correspondent, Koltsov was arrested and “erased.” 

Besides these critics, journalists, and literary poli- 
ticians, there were also a few creative writers among 
the Damned. Among them were Artem Vesely, who, 
despite his party membership, had “Pilniakian,” ele- 
mentalist leanings in his view of the Revolution, Ivan 
Kataev (no relation of Valentin), a disciple of Vo- 
ronsky who made the mistake of expressing pity for 
the liquidated kulaks; and Aleksandr Tarasov-Rodionov, 
who had begun his literary career with a novel (Choco- 
late) dealing with the moral dilemmas of a Cheka agent. 
The great theater director Vsevolod Meyerhold should 
probably be included here. His revolutionary theater 
was out of harmony with the new conservatism of the 
late 1930's; like so many others, he was first humiliated 
and then “erased.” 


The Post-Stalin Setting 


One of the curious contradictions of Stalinism was 
its utter inability to face the consequences of its own 
acts. It was perfectly obvious that with such a large 
number of its writers and critics officially reduced to 
non-being, the history of Soviet literature had come to 
an end, or more correctly, the history limped on, but 
it was impossible to write about it. No matter how 
sycophantically willing the scholar, it seemed impos- 
sible—and also dangerous—to undertake a job of 
falsification and distortion of such magnitude as to 
write, during Stalin’s lifetime, an official history of 
Soviet literature. It is a striking fact that not a single 
solid synthetic work on the subject appeared in Russia 
between the last edition of Gorbachov’s Contemporary 
Russian Literature 8 (1931) and the first post-Stalin 
attempt at “sketches” (sketchy they were, to be sure) 
for a history of Soviet Russian literature.? The only 
work that could be remotely considered an exception 
was the endlessly reprinted official textbook of Soviet 
literature for school use by Professor L. Timofeev.1° 


8 Georgii Gorbachov, Sovremennaia russkaia literatura, Lenin- 
grad, 1931. 

9 Ocherki istorii russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. I, 1954. 

10 Leonid Timofeev, Sovremennaia literatura, Moscow, 1946; 
later editions have the title Russkaia sovetskaia literatura. 


But Timofeev’s book made no pretense at being a his- 
tory or even presenting its material historically; it simply 
filled up its space with two gigantic chapters on the 
great patron saints of Soviet literature, Gorky and Maya- 
kovsky, and shorter chapters on some lesser—but off- 
cially certified—literary luminaries like A. N. Tolstoy, 
Fadeev, and Sholokhov. 

With Stalin’s death the process of restoration of his- 
tory could begin, and with it the resurrection of the 
nameless. The “Sketches” mentioned above were the 
first signs of “thaw” in the historiography of Soviet 
literature. Though still wholly Stalinist in doctrine, 
their very existence was a sign of change: at least they 
essayed a historical view of the literary past. But no 
resurrections were as yet attempted, and none of the 
Accursed or the Damned could be mentioned at all. 

It was, of course, the celebrated 20th Party Congress 
of 1956 and the even more celebrated “secret speech” 
by Khrushchev which really gave impetus to the process 
of resurrection. This speech knocked out some of the 
main weight-bearing pillars from under the old Stalinist 
structure: without specifying clearly just what the limits 
of official “revision” would be, it raised the question 
whether there need be any limits at all. As Dostoevsky 
said, if there is no God, then all is permitted; if you 
can criticize Stalin, you can criticize anything. Dogma 
became mere hypothesis. Thus the whole rigid structure 
was loosened up, and there was no way of knowing just 
where it would sag further. How far would Khrushchev 
and his cohorts push matters, or allow them to be 
pushed? 

Insofar as literature is concerned, the answer to this 
question has emerged piecemeal. Since 1956 the Soviet 
literary world has been pretty clearly divided into two 
camps, the liberals and the conservatives. Until very 
recently, the regime has played the role of referee be- 
tween them, though a referee often lamentably biased; 
it believed that both factions served useful purposes so 
long as they were kept under control. It needed the 
liberals to liven things up, to keep literature from be- 
coming as dull as it had been in the Zhdanov era. But 
at the same time it regarded these liberals with great 
suspicion. They seemed constantly to forget the funda- 
mental and unforgettable truth that the function of 
literature is to engineer Soviet souls according to party 
specifications, to preach the party’s sermon and then 
preach it again. The regime therefore relied on the 
conservatives, with whom its spiritual affinity was much 
greater, to serve as watchdogs, safeguarding the basic 
tenets of the system, sniffing out heresy and by their 
snarls and growls keeping fear alive in the hearts of 
even the stoutest liberals. 
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But even this ostensible “neutrality” on the part of 
the regime has now come to an abrupt end. In the last 
months a strong tightening-up campaign has been under- 
way, culminating in Khrushchev’s “literary” speech of 
March 8, in which he placed the regime solidly and 
ominously in the conservative camp. He made it clear 
that the limits of tolerated liberalism would now be 
defined much more narrowly and that the regime would 
exert much more direct pressure to compel creative 
artists to adhere to the principles of “socialist realism,” 
“party-mindedness,” and “people-mindedness.” More im- 
peratively and menacingly than before, he reiterated his 
basically “Stalinist” conviction that literature and art 
must remain at all times servants of the party. Into the 
bargain he displayed once again his militant phillistin- 
ism in matters of form: experimental art is still “for- 
malism,” and has no place amongst the glories of Soviet 
culture. 

Khrushchev has thus shed a considerable part of the 
rather thin veneer of intellectual liberalism he had 
hitherto affected. From today’s vantage point it would 
appear that about the only genuine aspect of this atti- 
tude was his motive to repudiate some of Stalin’s most 
flagrant excesses. It was the regime that spearheaded 
the condemnation of Stalin’s abuse of the police power— 
hence its authorization, for example, of One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich. Probably out of the same mo- 
tive, the regime has proven permissive—within limits— 
in the matter of literary rehabilitations. 

At the present time the “liberals” have virtually dis- 
appeared as an effective, organized force. Up to now, 
however, they have been the chief agents of resurrection, 
and if the regime does not decide to reinstitute the 
“memory hole” as an instrument of public policy, their 
influence will continue to be felt—if only in retrospect. 
For the revived literary ghosts have, of course, repre- 
sented valuable allies to the liberals, demonstrating that 
Soviet literature once offered other alternatives than the 
official stereotypes—often alternatives of great artistic 
power and vitality. 

The liberals have felt that the works of these ghosts, 
if once again propagated, would be an enormously 
broadening and enriching influence on Soviet literary 
life. Furthermore, many of the liberals have been bound 
to these ghosts by ties of literary admiration and often 
personal acquaintance and affection as well. Thus the 
work of resurrection frequently has been a labor of love, 
the bringing back to life of an admired colleague. 

On the other hand, even the conservatives have been 
obliged to take some part in the process of resurrection. 
The most ambitious history of Soviet literature to date, 
the massive three-volume work produced by the Gorky 
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Institute of World Literature,t1 is clearly “conserva- 
tive” in spirit and dwells as little as possible on the 
evils of the “cult of personality.” It may be “bad” his- 
tory—biased, tendentious, patronizing, dull, and even 
dishonest; but at least it is history. Practically all the 
erased names have been inked in again; the nameless 
ghosts can be identified. 


Resurrection from the Outer Circle 


In general, the manner, speed, and, so to speak, qual- 
ity of resurrection in the Khrushchev era have depended 
on the circle of limbo in which the given ghost sat 
under Stalin. 

The Abjured have on the whole. fared rather well, 
although not uniformly. By and large, the earlier and 
“bigger” the writer, the better he has been treated. 
Practically all the 19th-century writers, especially if 
they could be labeled “realists,” have been claimed once 
again as part of the national heritage. To show the 
contrast with Stalinist times: in 1948 A. S. Dolinin, a 
distinguished Dostoevsky scholar, had been compelled 
to abjure Dostoevsky publicly and to promise that hence- 
forth he would study only approved revolutionary demo- 
crats like Dobroliubov;12 but in 1956 Dolinin was 
selected as one of the editors of a ten-volume edition 
of Dostoevsky, the first “complete” edition (excluding 
only the Diary of a Writer) to be published since the 
late 1920s.1% Similarly, an eleven-volume edition of 
Leskov was put out in 1956-58—also not quite com- 
plete, but containing several works never reprinted 
since the Revolution! A volume of Apollon Gri- 
goriev’s poetry was also published.15 

Among the Symbolists, the resuscitation process 
worked more unevenly. Briusov and Blok had always 
been permitted, with “risky” spots kept to a minimum; 
now much more extensive editions of both have become 
possible.'® Innokentii Annensky has been reprinted.17 


1 Istoriia russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vols. I-III, Moscow, 
1958-61. 

12 Cf. Gleb Struve, “The Soviets Purge Literary Scholarship,” 
The New Leader, April 2, 1949. 

13 F. M. Dostoevskii, Sobranie sochinenii, 10 Vols., Moscow, 
1956-58. 

14N. S. Leskov, Sobranie sochinenii, 11 Vols., Moscow, 
1956-58. 

1S Apollon Grigoriev, Izbrannye proizvedeniia, Leningrad, 
1959. 

16 Valerii Briusov, Izbrannye sochineniia, Moscow, 1955, and 
others; Aleksandr Blok, Sobranie sochinenii v vosmi tomakh, 
Moscow, 1960. 

17 Innokentii Annenskii, Stikhotvoreniia i tragedii, Len- 
ingrad, 1959. 


On the other hand, many of the Symbolist generation 
are still abjured. Balmont, Merezhkovsky, Gippius, and 
Viacheslav Ivanov are perhaps rejected on the ground 
that they emigrated, yet Sologub and Belyi too are still 
under the ban.18 By contrast, Bunin and Kuprin, being 
“realists,” have now practically been acknowledged as 
Soviet writers.19 Apparently there is something about 
“decadence” that is particularly hard for the Commu- 
mist authorities to swallow. The problem can hardly be 
a matter of the ideological dangers the Decadents repre- 
sent: surely no one could fear that Ivanov’s mystical 
anarchism or Belyi’s anthroposophy would find many 
converts among present-day Soviet youth. Perhaps it 
is the sheer self-sufficiency of decadent literature that is 
sO irritating: it shows that art need serve no interests 
but its own. In any event, the rehabilitation of the 
Symbolists proceeds slowly. 


Rescuing the Rebels 


The Accursed have also fared rather unevenly. No 
clear official directive has ever been issued stating what 
is allowed and what is not; the process works rather 
through a series of test cases. It is as if each ghost needed 
some influential living sponsor to promote his or her 
interests. Undoubtedly the greatest and most successful 
of the resurrectionists is Ilya Ehrenburg. Whatever his 
sins of the past (especially his behavior during the anti- 
Semitic purges of the late 1940’s), he has been enor- 
mously energetic in promoting a series of literary re- 
vivals. His own memoirs, though far from wholly frank 
or honest on many points, must be a great eye-opener 
to the young Soviet reader: there is not only the attrac- 
tive picture he paints of life in the Paris Boheme and 
his undisguised enthusiasm for many “forbidden” mod- 
ern European artists and poets, but also his evocation 
of the Russian literary past and his friendly appraisal 
of all sorts of taboo-ridden figures from Balmont to 
Babel.?° 

Ehrenburg was clearly the major promoter of the 
revival of Babel, who was a close personal friend and 
who figures prominently in the memoirs. Ehrenburg 


18 However, Sologub’s famous novel, Melkit bes (The Petty 


Demon) was reprinted in, of all places, the Siberian town of 
Kemerovo in 1958. 

19 Tyan Bunin, Sobranie sochinenti, 5 Vols., Moscow, 1956; 
Stikhotvorentia, Leningrad, 1961; and others. Aleksandr Kuprin, 
Sobranie sochinenti, 6 Vols., Moscow, 1957-58. 

20 Alas, Ehrenburg has now overstepped the limits of Khru- 
shchev’s tolerance; since the latter’s March 8 speech his influence 
is sure to be negligible, at least in wangling any more conces- 
sions from the regime. 


wrote a warm, but cautious introduction for the edition 
of Babel’s selected works published in 1957, only allow- 
ing himself a few terse sentences on Babel’s demise: 
“In 1939 on the basis of a false denunciation I. E. Babel 
was arrested. Unfortunately, the effort to discover the 
manuscript of his unpublished works has not been suc- 
cessful. Babel died in 1941 at the age of forty-seven.” 
Ehrenburg also remarked on the strange fact that the 
“young generation, which has never even heard the 
name of this great writer, can become acquainted with 
the books which struck us thirty years ago.” 21 Another 
“forbidden” friend whose revival Ehrenburg has spon- 
sored—apparently against conservative resistance—is the 
poetess Marina Tsvetaeva.?2 

Speaking of sponsors, one of the curiosities of recent 
Soviet literary life has been the apparent championship 
of Anna Akhmatova (one of the Abjured rather than 
Accursed, according to my classification) by the ultra- 
Stalinist party hack and literary Gawleiter Aleksei Sur- 
kov, member of the Central Committee and frequent 
hurler of party thunderbolts. For some obscure reason, 
perhaps simply a private weakness for her poetry, 
Surkov has apparently chosen to “protect” her. A 1958 
edition of Akhmatova’s poetry—a truncated collection, 
to be sure, but the first to appear since 1940—was 
edited by Surkov;2% and the recently published first 
volume of the Short Literary Encyclopedia, of which 
Surkov is chief editor, has an extraordinary article on 
Akhmatova, virtually presenting her as the ideal of 
everything a Soviet poet should be (the 1946 attacks 
on her by Zhdanov and the Central Committee are not 
even mentioned ) .24 

Zoshchenko, a victim with Akhmatova of Zhda- 
nov’s wrath, has also been rehabilitated—but quietly, 
and apparently without official protection. Since his 


21J. Ehrenburg, “I. 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 9, 5. 

22 Ehrenburg published an essay on Tsvetaeva in the famous 
“thaw” edition of Literaturnaia Moskva (Vol. II, Moscow, 
1956), which also included some of her unpublished verse. 
This essay was supposed to serve as the introduction to a 
volume of her poetry already announced for publication in 
1957. But in the conservative reaction of 1957 against the 
“thaw,” Ehrenburg’s essay was a principal target for attack, and 
the promised volume of Tsvetaeva’s verse did not appear for 
several years. It finally came out in 1961, but Ehrenburg’s 
essay was missing. Just what happened in the interim is of 
course a matter of conjecture. In any case, Tsvetaeva, along with 
Pasternak, has now become one of the idols of the young 
Russian esthetes whose influence Khrushchev so greatly de- 
plores. 

23 Anna Akhmatova, Stikhotvorentia, 1909-1957 Moscow, 
1958, ed. A. A. Surkoy. 

24 Kratkaia literaturnaia entsitklopediia, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1962. 
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works earlier enjoyed a mass popularity equalled by 
hardly any other Soviet writer, it is possible the pub- 
lishing houses simply sought to reprint them for profit, 
sounding out the reaction in official quarters in advance. 
In any case, several editions of his selected works have 
appeared since 1956, but without introduction or 
apologies.?5 

Olesha too was “brought back” in the first flush of 
enthusiasm after the 20th Party Congress. Following 
his release from prison, apparently at the end of World 
War II, he had published a few insignificant pieces,?® 
but had not really rejoined Soviet literature: for a 
decade none of his major works was reprinted, nor was 
his name mentioned in articles on Soviet literature. But 
in 1956 a fairly complete collection of his works was 
at last brought out,?” with a long introduction exhort- 
ing Olesha to break his silence and to produce a major 
work reflecting his lifelong experience as a Soviet 
writer. The introduction gives not a word of explana- 
tion for his silence, implying that it was self-imposed; 
but the dates appended to individual works tell their 
own story in showing a complete blank for the years 
1937 to 1949. 

On the other hand, certain of the Accursed, either 
lacking influential sponsors or because of some inherent 
quality in their work, still wait vainly for full restora- 
tion. This applies to both Pilniak and Zamiatin. There 
seems to be no move to reprint either of them; and 
although their names can now be mentioned in the 
large History of Soviet Literature, they are disclaimed 
- in the strongest terms. 


Resurrected Communists 


Less attention has been paid outside of Russia to the 
rehabilitation of the Damned, probably because there 
were few major writers among them. Here, too, although 
some patterns can be discerned, a certain element of 
accident seems to enter into the rehabilitation process— 
perhaps again a matter of sponsorship and promotion. 

In some cases the resurrections have been quite spec- 
tacular, with a considerable amount of official fanfare. 
Mikhail Koltsov, for example, has now been restored 
to full glory in the Soviet Pantheon. A three-volume 
edition of his Selected Works has already appeared, 
and even a book-length monograph about him, recom- 


25 Mikhail Zoshchenko, Izbrannye rasskazy i povesti, 1923- 
1956, Leningrad, 1956; Rasskazy, feletony, povesti, Moscow, 
1958; Rasskazy i povesti, Leningrad, 1960; Rasskazy, feletony, 
komedi, neizdannye proizvedeniia, Moscow-Leningrad, 1962. 

*6 E.g., “Zerkal tse,” Ogoniok, No. 1, 1946, p. 9. 

*7 Tu. Olesha, Izbrannye sochineniia, Moscow, 1956. 
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mending him as a model hero for Soviet youth to imi- 
tate. Statements about his arrest and imprisonment are | 
extremely brief and vague (as indeed they are about — 
all the returnees from limbo). There is no account of — 
the charges brought against him, nor of his trial (if | 
there was one) or sentence, nor of his years in prisons 
and camps. At the end of the 233-page monograph there _ 
are two tersely uneasy sentences: “Slandered by his © 
enemies, Koltsov was arrested on December 12, 1938. 
In 1942 Koltsov was no more.” 28 Koltsov’s fellow 
journalist, the professional Stalin-flatterer David Zas- 
lavsky, is equally elusive in his introduction to the new 
edition of Koltsov: “Soon after his return from Spain 
Koltsov’s literary and political career was tragically 
broken off. In 1938 he became the victim of hostile 
slander. In 1954 he was posthumously rehabilitated.” 29 

Of the Damned writers, Artem Vesely, Ivan Kataev, 
and Vladimir Kirshon have been fully rehabilitated. 
New editions of their works have been published,?° 
and articles written about them in which they are treated 
as venerable figures in Soviet literature. Characteristic- 
ally, an article on Vesely begins: “By no means every 
contemporary young reader knows the name of Artem 
Vesely; but in the middle of the 1920s and 1930s this 
writer was one of the most popular in our literature.” 
As usual, no explanation whatever is offered for the sur- 
prising ignorance on the part of “every contemporary 
young reader.” The author merely proceeds to give a 
survey of Vesely’s life and works, among other things 
trying to absolve him of one of his chief sins, sharing 
the Pilniakian “elemental” heresy in his view of the 
Revolution. About Vesely’s ultimate fate he is as vague 
as possible: “It was not granted to Artem Vesely to 
realize his dreams and plans; his life, full of creative 
fire and labor, was broken off early.” 34 

That was apparently as far as one could go in 1957. 
By 1962 a new formula had appeared, approved for use 
in the new Short Literary Encyclopedia: “In 1937 Ve- 
sely was illegally repressed [sic: mezakonno repress- 
irovan}; posthumously rehabilitated.” The same phrase 
(“illegally repressed”) is used for Babel. 

Some of the Damned have not been treated so kindly. 
Voronsky, for example, is now fully mentionable and 
fates an entry in various encyclopedias and histories of 


28 G. Skorokhodov, Mikhail Koltsov; kritiko-biograficheskii 


ocherk, Moscow, 1959, p. 233. 

29D. Zaslavskii, ‘Mikhail Koltsov,” in Mikhail Koltsov, 
Izbrannye proizvedeniia, 3 Vols., Moscow, 1957. 

30 Artem Vesely, Izbrannye sochineniia, Moscow, 1958; 
Vladimir Kirshon, Izbrannoe, Moscow, 1958; Ivan Kataev, 
Izbrannoe, Moscow, 1958. 

31M. Charny, “Artem Vesely,” O&tiabr, No. 9, 1957, pp. 
188, 202. 


literature; but so far he has not been reprinted. The 
Short Literary Encyclopedia rather condescendingly rec- 
ommends his critical articles on individual writers, but 
still indignantly scorns his theoretical treatises on the 
epistemology of art and of course disapproves of his 
tolerance of the “fellow travelers.” Polonsky, whose 
similarity to Voronsky is notable in many respects, has 
fared far worse: he has apparently been left to languish 
in limbo. Yet he was not “repressed,” as the official term 
puts it—he died naturally. Perhaps the silence on him 
is simply explained by the fact that he was not as big 
a figure and no one has bothered to dig him up. 

The old ultra-Left of the 1920's and early 1930's has 
not been treated even as well as the “liberals.” To the 
writer's knowledge there have been no notable reha- 
bilitations from this group, although in most cases their 
Mames can again be mentioned. Even such references 
have their limitations: of the old RAPP Left, Lelevich 
and Gorbachov, though quite prominent figures in their 
time, belong to that strangest of all classes in the Soviet 
limbo—they are mentionable but not listable in indexes! 
At least this is the case in the three-volume History of 
Soviet Literature. Oddly enough, the same is true of 
Averbakh, in 1928-32 the Stalin of Soviet literature: 
one looks in vain for his name in the index, though it 
does appear in the text.?2 


The Limits of Liberation 


Thus the practice of literary resurrection in post- 
Stalin Russia, like so many other aspects of destaliniza- 
tion, is full of contradictions and ambiguities, which 
doubtless stem from the basic ambiguity in the position 
of the present’ regime and of Khrushchev himself. After 
all, it is not as if there had been a genuine change of 
regime. The same party is in power, pursuing largely 
the same policies; moreover, the people who run that 
party were all of them close henchmen of Stalin and 
therefore accessories to the crimes they now denounce, 
including “repressions” of writers. How much, then, 
has been repudiated? 
| It would seem that the Khrushchev regime wants to 
rectify, insofar as it can, some of the more extreme and 
arbitrary acts of Stalin’s tyranny, to create a calmer and 
less terror-ridden atmosphere. But it has no intention 
of allowing the reexamination to be carried too far, 


| 32 Averbakh is mentioned in Vol. IJ, p. 518; Lelevich in Vol. 
I, pp, 514, 517; Gorbachoy I have not found, but I suspect he 
is there somewhere. 


to open up to public discussion any profound questions 
which Stalin had settled to their satisfaction. In par- 
ticular it is unwilling to reopen the intra-party contro- 
versies of the past. Destalinization must not lead to 
Trotskyization or Bukharinization or Menshevization. 

This applies first of all, of course, in the sphere of 
politics. In literature the regime is quite willing to per- 
mit the resurrection of writers unjustly persecuted by 
Stalin—provided their ideology is not too deviant. The 
range of tolerance of varied points of view is certainly 
much greater than it was, but it is still not very large. 
Rehabilitation has a long way to go before “every con- 
temporary young reader” can really see what Soviet 
literature was like thirty and forty years ago. The ghosts 
may walk again, but they are not allowed to disturb 
the basic status quo, the party line in literature, which 
insists on confining creative talent to the expression of 
partunost and socialist realism.33 

It is, of course, hard to make predictions about the 
future. It seems possible that a few additional ghosts 
may be rescued from limbo: Belyi, Gumiley, and Man- 
delstam would be popular candidates. On the other hand, 
the conservative resistance to further contamination of 
the atmosphere is also very great, and there may even 
be some retrogressive movement; it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that there have been no further reprints of the 
1956-57 editions of Babel and Olesha, although the 
demand for them must be enormous. 

By and large, the situation seems to have become 
fairly stabilized during the past five years,?4 and the 
degrees of resurrection pretty solidly fixed as outlined 
here: resurrection with full honors, republication of 
works and issuance of laudatory monographs; resurrec- 
tion with “selected” republication and on-the-whole 
laudatory comment; restoration of the right to be listed 
in encyclopedias and credited with some positive con- 
tributions, but without republication of works and with 
a good deal of negative comment in histories; restora- 
tion of the right to be mentioned in histories but with 
wholly pejorative comment; and finally, restoration of 
the right to be mentioned in passing but not listed in 
indexes. The final degree of obliteration, however— 
total and complete oblivion—seems to exist no longer. 


33On this subject see D. Burg, “The “Cold War”.on the 
Literary Front—Part I: The Writers’ Underground”, Problems 
of Communism, No. 4 (July August) 1962, pp. 1-13. 

34 An indication is the fact that in the Academy’s History of 
Russian Soviet Literature there is no noticeable difference in 
“line” between the first volume, published in 1958, and the 
third, which came out in 1961. 
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Soviet Critics and American Fiction 


Soviet Attitudes toward American Writing, 
by Deming Brown. 
Princeton University Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by Irving Howe 


THIS BOOK, in the best tradition of modern scholarship, 
is a careful and dispassionate study of how American 
literature has been treated by Russian critics since the 
Bolshevik revolution. Professor Brown, who teaches 
Slavic languages and literature at the University of Mich- 
igan, is conservative in his approach: he sticks closely to 
his texts and speculates only with reluctance. His method 
is to provide a series of exercises in “content analysis” 
of the major Soviet writings on American literature, 
in the course of which he quotes liberally, perhaps a bit 
too liberally, from the critics, summarizing their views 
with an evident desire to be fair, and finally discussing 
the political and other grounds for the Soviet judgments. 

The opening chapter on the 1920's is the skimpiest 
in the book, but for understandable reasons: there was 
a certain measure of freedom for critical opinion in the 
Soviet Union until about 1927 and Professor Brown's 
study deals primarily with the terrorism that followed. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to the several peri- 
ods which can be conveniently located in Soviet cultural 
life, with especially detailed attention ‘to the years from 
World War II until 1955 (quite the worst in Soviet 
literary history) and to the 1955-1960 period, concern- 
ing which Professor Brown’s treatment is rich but nec- 
essarily inconclusive. Rounding out the book are chap- 
ters on Dos Passos, Sinclair, London, Lewis, Dreiser, 
Fast and Hemingway, all of them writers frequently dis- 
cussed by Soviet critics. 


ae a et ti atl nlite al 
One of America’s most notable literary critics, Mr. Howe 
is editor of the quarterly Dissent and author of, among 
others, Politics and the Novel (New York, Horizon 
Press, 1957). 
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The result, let it be said at once, is not exactly a 
fascinating book. Much of the data with which Professor | 
Brown must deal is simply tiresome; he finds himself, 
in the name of research, forced to copy out a large 
amount of repetitive nonsense and empty sloganeering. 
A good part of this material cannot even be regarded as 
the sincere opinion of ill-equipped or over-zealous critics, 
since it is precisely the excesses of bad but honest work 
that are missing from Soviet criticism. And almost all 
of it is drearily predictable. Any literate person must — 
know what the author demonstrates at studious length: — 
that in the USSR literary criticism is at the service, more 
often the mercy, of a dictatorial regime, reflecting not 
merely its formal W eltanschauung—which might not be 
so crippling—but also its immediate political needs and 
even the whims of its rulers—which certainly is crip- 
pling. 

Distinguished criticism can be written from almost 
any world-view, or from a mere eclectic release of per- 
sonal tastes. Distinguished criticism has been and will 
be written from a Marxist point of view. One can even 
imagine that distinguished, or at least competent, criti- 
cism might be written from within the limits of the 
official Soviet state ideology—one can imagine it, that 
is, provided the critics had merely to conform to a gen- 
eral position and were free to express personal views 
concerning style, content and form. But what besets 
Soviet criticism is something far more oppressive than 
mere censorship or ideological constriction; it is an 
effort on the part of the state, perhaps without historical 
precedent, to dictate the literary nature of literature in 
behalf of non-literary ends. 


It seems to me a serious error to suppose, as do cer- 
tain scholars, that “socialist realism” is an authentic 
critical doctrine, to be treated more or less in the way 
One might treat Freudian or Marxist or formalist or 
mythic criticism. All of these critical approaches, no 
matter how well or ill they are used, can be applied 


‘with seriousness, tact, disinterestedness and intellectual 
| freedom. The nebulous and threadbare formula of “so- 
cialist realism,” however, has its origins so completely 
in the dictates of state power (as well as in the pro- 
vincial conceit of party bureaucrats) that it can hardly 
be understood except as an elastic cover for whatever 
the momentary needs of the dictatorship may be. It has 
not undergone any internal development as a body of 
critical thought; its history is inseparable from the his- 
tory of political turns during the Stalin and post-Stalin 
dictatorships; and so long as it remains the official state 
doctrine, it insures the prevalence of non- or anti- 
criticism. To understand “socialist realism” one has to 
know something about the nature of totalitarian society, 
but almost nothing about the methods of literary criti- 
| cism. That there has nevertheless been a certain amount 
of genuine criticism written in Russia these past few 
| decades does not threaten this assertion: it merely indi- 
cates that no system of thought control can be total. 


NOW, THE CONSEQUENCE of all this for Professor 
Brown’s study is that large parts of it make pretty dull 
reading. The more evidence he offers, the less we need; 
for it becomes entirely clear that insofar as he is dealing 
with official dogma and sanctioned judgment there can 
be none of that surprise or freshness which we expect 
from criticism. That the Soviet critics praised the early 
Dos Passos and denounced the later one; that they 
attacked Howard Fast after a certain date with the vigor 
they had previously praised him; that they ignored 
shameful aspects of Dreiser’s career because he had an- 
nounced himself a Communist—all this we have known 
all along. And if it be said that the virtue of positive 
scholarship is to demonstrate with overwhelming detail 
what we merely suspect we know, then it must be re- 
marked, in turn, that Professor Brown has seized upon a 
subject in which the beginning of value, to say nothing 
of interest, consists in a willingness to speculate. 

One premise for such speculation, I believe, must be 
that many of the Soviet critics are quite as intelligent, 
learned and sensitive as their Western counterparts, and 
given their problems of intellectual survival, probably a 
good deal more shrewd. Nonetheless, they are engaged 
in an activity that is radically different from, while yet 
significantly related to, what we understand by literary 
criticism. Professor Brown reports a fascinating dis- 
‘cussion among Soviet critics, held in the mid-1930's 
about the techniques of Dos Passos’ USA. The critic 
Anna Yelstratova writes about Dos Passos’ Newsreel 
device that it is “the most progressive, most revolu- 
tionary link of his creative method as a whole, permit- 


ting him to approach . . . a genuine example of revolu- 
tionary realism in literature.” But the critics Korneli 
Zelinski and P. Pavlenko declare that “the stenographs 
of newspapers and everyday life . . . involuntarily recall 
the empirical method of Joyce, who wants to produce 
an inventor of the world, like a sheriff or agent of 
justice in the pursuit of his legal duties. This is not 
ours, this is the bourgeois approach to things.” 

On the face of it, this dispute is close to absurdity, 
for as Professor Brown remarks, literary techniques can- 
not in themselves be considered progressive or reaction- 
ary. But I am persuaded, though I cannot prove it, that 
in its original context this discussion was probably not 
absurd and that it referred to problems decidedly impor- 
tant for Russian writers and readers. Some unspoken 
difference was “really” at stake in this discussion, prob- 
ably going beyond the immediate matter of Dos Passos’ 
technique. Perhaps it is unfair to ask Professor Brown 
to tell us what that difference was; perhaps no one, as 
yet, can tell us; but one wishes, at least, that he were 
less ready to copy out such extracts as if they made sense 
in their own right and were more prepared to suggest 
that they must be dissolved in a solution of analysis. 
What is needed here is an expert and controlled specu- 
lation, something that scholars of Soviet cultural life 
cannot afford to reject even as they recognize all the 
risks it involves. 


WE NEED SUCH speculation because literary criticism 
in the Soviet Union constitutes a kind of double language 
—except, of course, when written by the sheerest dolts 
or hacks, and Professor Brown’s citations make it clear 
that at least a reasonable minority of the critics are more 
than that. Let us assume a Soviet critic has to review 
a novel by an American writer of vaguely “progressive” 
tendencies, or at least a writer not regarded as an open 
enemy: he searches for aspects of the writer’s political 
“tendency” that can be praised, he notes the way in 
which the writer falls short of ideological correctness. 
So far, standard practice: it could be done by a machine. 
But whether consciously or not, the critic then finds him- 
self wanting to suggest a little bit more; he wants to 
touch upon something that cannot be communicated 
through official phrases; he wants, that is, to weave a 
few strands of critical perception, in mild colors, through 
his essay or review. He communicates through bits and 
pieces of understatement, and the experienced Soviet 
reader probably learns to look for these phrases in be- 
tween the official passages. 

If my sense of what happens in a totalitarian country 
like the Soviet Union is correct, and recent testimony 
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indicates that it may be, then it forces upon a scholar 
writing a book such as Professor Brown’s the dangerous 
necessity of confronting certain questions: What does 
this Soviet critic “really” think?—by which one means 
not that his private feelings are in full conflict with his 
public role or that he is a principled opponent of com- 
munism, but that he writes from a state of tension. Are 
there underground strains of sensibility beneath the 
crusts of his official rhetoric? Is he trying to offer an 
occasional signal of personal valuation, visible perhaps 
only to an audience trained to receive them in a world 
of unfreedom? Only by assuming that such questions 
are meaningful can we take seriously the writings of 
the Soviet critics. 

This problem of interpretation is far more difficult 
in regard to literary criticism than with political texts. 
In the political writings produced for the Soviet regime 
there is by now a standard set of references and eu- 
phemisms: e.g., everyone knows that when Pravda says 
“Albania” it means “China.” The conventions of obfus- 
cation have been so well established that they serve, 
paradoxically, to help make clear what the Soviet political 
journalists are saying. But when a literary critic speaks 
of, say, “reality” or “truth,” one cannot be nearly so 
certain of his meaning: it can range from the slogans 
of the moment to his personal sense of human existence. 
Because the conventions of obfuscation are not so well 
established, the result is greater obscurity and uncer- 
tainty. That is why literary criticism in the USSR is 
so ticklish an activity: the very fact that some slight 
margin of personal taste or freedom is allowed magnifies 


the dangers of the critic. One wishes, therefore, that the‘ 


author, instead of quoting so many occasional passages, 
had reproduced a few reviews in full, so that it would 
be possible to study them with an eye toward detecting 
the relationships between statement and signal. 
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There are moments when Professor Brown does | 
permit himself a certain latitude of speculation, and then 
his book becomes decidedly interesting. Why is Jack | 
London so popular among Soviet readers? 


They deeply respect the elemental vigor of his writing, — 
his hearty temperament, and his love of violence and 
brute force .. . In fact, the Russian taste for stories of 
hardy adventure in remote and uncivilized territories” 
was cultivated largely through his works. In the 1920's 
critics even complained that his books had produced in 
the Russian mind a distorted image of America—a land 
of mysterious adventure instead of a country of indus- 
trialization and highly developed capitalist contradictions. 


And what in Hemingway has so absorbed Soviet 
readers? 


... his vigorous love of nature, sports, combat and ad- 
venture must appeal to the Russians. This clean, rugged 
outlook on life (despite its elements of bravado, of which 
the critics took due note) strikes the same chord in the 
Russian heart as do the stories of London. In the Russians 
there is a strong love of the primitive, and a comparable 
distaste for the sophisticated, which amounts at times to 
a puritanical attitude toward the “decadent” trappings of 
civilization. The unmistakable longing for a simpler, purer 
and more elementla life which rings in Hemingway’s stories - 
must find response in this part of the Soviet reader’s nature. 


The point is well-taken, despite Professor Brown's 
tendency to construct an ideal Soviet reader who has 
never been exposed to Russian symbolist or decadent 
poetry. One might add that the strong distaste for offi- 
cial lying in the Western world, which runs through 
Hemingway's earlier work, must strike chords of re- 
sponse among Soviet readers who do not find it very 
difficult to make their own applications. In any case, it 
is passages such as these which provide moments of 
light in Professor Brown's study, and one finds oneself, 
perhaps ungratefully, wishing for more of them. 


NOTES and VIEWS 


Indian Communism in Turmoil 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In a previous article for this journal 


| (‘The Indian CP Between Moscow and Peking,” No. 6, 
11962), Mr. Harry Gelman examined the impact of the 


Sino-Soviet conflict on the internal unity of the Indian 
party. Here, he brings the story up to date, showing how 


| later developments in that conflict have split the CPI wide 
\open, leaving it temporarily under control of the pro- 


Soviet faction, 


IN MID-OCTOBER of 1962, on the eve of the Chinese 
military offensive in India, the Communist Party of India 
(CPI) was in perilous straits. Though its position as the 
second largest party in India had been reaffirmed in the 
national elections only eight months before, the CPI was 
desperately divided. On one hand was the right-wing 
majority faction of the party, led by the new party chair- 
man, S. A. Dange: this faction was still fairly loyal to the 
CPSU; it was willing to serve Soviet foreign policy inter- 
ests by preserving a moderate line toward the “national 
bourgeois” government of Prime Minister Nehru; and it 
was anxious for the party to take a position on the Sino- 
Indian border dispute which would not isolate it from 
outraged Indian nationalist opinion. On the other side was 


_a powerful left-wing minority, well represented in the cen- 


tral party organs, and particularly well entrenched in con- 
trol of certain provincial party committees (such as those 
of West Bengal and Punjab) which through long habits 
of CPI indiscipline had become semi-independent kingdoms 


_ supporting policies often incompatible with those of the 


central party leadership. The left faction was by now 


vociferous in its crittcism of the CPSU and its expression 


of sympathy for the CCP; it was openly sympathetic 
toward the hard, militant line on Nehru urged by Peking; 
and it was adamant in refusing to admit that “‘socialist 
China could commit aggressions,” no matter what this 
refusal cost the CPI. The tension within the party seemed 
such that a dramatic worsening of either the Sino-Soviet 
or the Sino-Indian conflicts might be the start of an opén 
party split. f 


Both conflicts indeed worsened dramatically in late Oc- 
tober: and the beginnings of a split in the Indian party 
have since then become discernible. 


THE CHINESE GENERAL ATTACK in the Northeast 
Frontier Agency (NEFA) and Ladakh areas on October 
20 marked a watershed for the CPI, both in its attitude 
toward the Nehru government and in its relations with 
the world Communist movement. For the time being, this 
event left the CPI no more room for equivocation. If the 
party did not issue a forthright condemnation of Peking 
and pledge of support for the national government, it 
could expect most of the popular support it had painfully 
built up over the last decade to disappear rapidly; quite 
possibly, the party itself might lose legal status. Right- 
wing CPI leaders such as Dange and provincial party 
committees led by the rightist faction therefore responded 
immediately with public denunciations of the Chinese 
aggression; but the CPI itself did not take an official stand 
until the party's National Council issued a resolution on 
November 1. During the twelve days between October 20 
and November 1 two momentous events occurred to affect 
that resolution. 


First, on October 22, the Cuban crisis began, and the 
Soviet Union apparently saw an overriding emergency 
touching on Soviet interest more vital than the need to 
preserve the Soviet position in India. On October 25, for 
the first and last time in three years of Sino-Indian border 
controversy, Pravda published an editorial siding with 
Peking. This editorial implied doubt of the validity of the 
MacMahon line as the border in the NEFA area, explicitly 
praised and endorsed the Chinese proposals for a ceasefire, 
opposed preconditions for a ceasefire (on which New 
Delhi was insisting) and called on Indian “progressives’’ 
(7.e., the CPI) to restrain themselves and their government. 
It seems likely that Moscow took this drastic step as a 
gesture seeking bloc solidarity at a time of military crisis. 
It is possible that, a subsidiary motive, however, was a 
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Soviet hope to buy Chinese forbearance in the event that 
a backdown on Cuba became necessary. 

If the Soviets did entertain such a hope, it quickly 
proved illusory, for when Khrushchev did back down over 
Cuba the Chinese proceeded to scourge him unmercifully 
in their propaganda as an appeaser; they continue to do so 
to the present day. In the meantime, the Chinese made it 
plain that the gesture of appeasement the USSR had made 
toward them over India was entirely insufficient. On 
October 27 Jen-min jih-pao printed an editorial attack on 
“Nehru’s philosophy” which went much further than an 
editorial on this subject published by the Chinese party 
organ in May 1959, shortly after the Tibetan revolt. 
Whereas in the earlier case Nehru had been depicted con- 
descendingly as a confused and vacillating leader whose 
policy was nevertheless ‘generally favorable,’ now he was 
said to have acted all along as a conscious agent of “‘reac- 
tionaries” and “imperialism” on really important questions 
of domestic and foreign policy. The Indian Communist 
Party was sternly admonished not to “trail behind’ this 
reprobate by echoing his accusations against Peking, and 
S. A. Dange was derogated as a “so-called” Marxist- 
Leninist for having done so.1 Finally, with regard to the 
Soviet Union, the editorial made it clear that nothing short 
of a direct condemnation of Nehru and India (which 
Pravda of October 25 had not contained) would satisfy 
Peking’s conception of “proletarian internationalism’’2— 
that what was being demanded of Khrushchev, in fact, 
was the total abandonment of his India policy, of the 
fruits of eight years of Soviet cultivation of the Indian 
population and the Indian “national bourgeoisie.” 


Thus, by the end of October, Moscow could see that it 
had blundered. It had jeopardized its position in the eyes 
of the Indian public to no good purpose; Peking was not 
appeased over Soviet policy toward India and had not 
been restrained from launching violent attacks on Soviet 
actions over Cuba. Accordingly, in a November 5 Pravda 
editorial and in subsequent Soviet comment, Moscow pro- 
ceeded to edge away from the partial support it had given 
Peking on October 25 and to reassume its earlier position. 


THE INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY, meanwhile, 
fought a momentous internal battle in the last week of 
October, as a result of which it disregarded the public 


"Chairman Dange thus became the second CPI leader to 
be so honored in a Jen-min jih-pao editorial, the first having 
been the late general secretary Ajoy Ghosh, on Dec. fee lOGle 

*This was spelled out still more forcefully by Chou Enlai 
in a speech on November 4, when he thanked the North 
Koreans for “upholding the stand of proletarian international- 
ism’’; this he defined as “distinguishing right from wrong, 
upholding justice, denouncing the Indian aggression against 
China, supporting China’s counterattacks in self-defense,” and 
supporting China's proposals for a border settlement. (NCNA, 
November 4, 1962.) 
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advice given it by both Moscow and Peking and adopted a 
position unacceptable even to the CPSU. Dange’s sup- 
porters in the National Council forced through a resolu- 
tion which condemned Peking unequivocally and called on | 
Indians to unite behind Nehru “in defense of the mother- 
land against Chinese aggression.” Although Pravda of 
October 25 had asked the CPI not to do this, such a state- 
ment may have been regarded by Moscow as inevitable. 
The CPI resolution went on, however, to say that the party 
was not opposed to India’s “buying arms from any country © 
on a commercial basis,” and this Moscow could not 
stomach. By endorsing the acceptance of military aid from 
the “imperialist” West against Communist China, the 
CPI soon found itself at odds with many of Moscow’s 
European adherents. For example, the British party, 
former mentor of the CPI, in October and November took 
a more and more openly anti-Indian position; the Czech 
party at first went so far as to repeat Peking’s story that — 
India had launched an “extensive offensive’ on October 
20,3 and as late as November 8 was continuing to attack 
the validity of the MacMahon Line;* and even the revision- 
ist Italian party complained that “we fail to understand 
easily the position of the Indian Communist Party.’ 


Meanwhile, however, Moscow’s retreat of November 
back toward a public posture of neutrality helped to make — 
the CPI’s domestic position more tolerable, and the Dange 
leadership hastened to fortify itself at home and defend 
itself abroad. On the very next day, it was announced 
that Dange had had a talk with Nehru in which he out- 
lined to the Prime Minister the National Council resolution 
and assured Nehru of the CPI’s support. A few days later, 
the CPI weekly organ published a pugnacious defense of 
the Indian party leadership against the attack made by 
Jen-min jih-pao on October 27; the Chinese were accused 
of “national chauvinism,” and of having made a blatant 
appeal for Dange’s overthrow on the eve of the National 
Council meeting.6 At the same time, the CPI was reported 
to have written to all Communist parties of the world 
defending its position and asking for support. 


BY THIS TIME—early November—the central CPI lead- 
ership was at last firmly in Dange’s hands, and the recal- 
citrant provincial party organizations were soon to succumb 
as well. Although the vacillating CPI General Secretary, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, apparently refused to sign the 


* Prague radio, October 25, 1962. 

* Prague radio, November 8, 1962. 

* Mario Alicata in Unita (Rome), November 11, 1962. 

“New Age (New Delhi), November 11, 1962. In another 
article in the same issue, Dange himself wrote that the CPI 
would help defend the country because Communists are com- 
mitted to defend “just wars.” The usual Communist criterion 
for a “just war,” of course, would require Dange to do ex- 
actly the opposite. 

"Statesman (New Delhi), November 16, 1962. 


) patty resolution of November 1 (as Jen-min jih-pao cate- 


fully noted), he was isolated and powerless; the three 
leading left-faction spokesmen on the Central Secretariat 
had resigned following the passage of the resolution. 


While it was the pressure of Indian public opinion upon 


the party that pushed the leftists out of the central CPI 
machinery, Dange apparently owed it to the Indian govern- 
ment that these leftists lost their organizational position in 
the provinces. On November 7, the day after Dange spoke 
to Nehru, and again on November 21, the government 
made large-scale arrests of CPI cadres; the overwhelming 
majority of those arrested were leaders of the left-wing 
faction in New Delhi and in the provinces who had 
opposed or who had shown a lack of enthusiasm for the 
National Council resolution. Jen-min jih-pao has furnished 


_ its own comment on what happened next: 


_ The Dange clique exploited the situation and sent their 
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trusted followers, on the heels of the police, to take over 
the leading organs of the party committees in a number of 
states. The purpose of these actions by Dange was to re- 
constitute the Indian Communist Party and wreck the 
Indian revolutionary movement so as to serve the ends of 
the big bourgeoisie.® 


In November and December the right-wing faction ap- 
parently did in fact take advantage of the sudden depar- 
ture of the leftists to seize the party machinery for the first 
time in the left-wing strongholds of West Bengal and the 
Punjab, and to consolidate its dominant position every- 
where else. This action seems to have evoked counter- 
measures on the part of the party’s left wing which may 
mark the beginning of an organizational split in the CPI. 
In the Punjab, the leftist provincial party first secretary, 
before being arrested, is said to have left instructions to his 
followers not to cooperate with the new provincial party 
leadership, and to have warned “against certain weak links 
in the party” who “would speak the language of the gov- 
ernment.”® In West Bengal, an “underground” center is 
Said to have come into being which similarly instructed 
party units to refuse to cooperate with the “usurping” 
tight-wing leaders of the provincial party organization; 
according to the Indian press, many local party units in 
West Bengal have in fact maintained contact with this 
“underground” center and have refused allegiance to the 
official party organization.1° The new management of the 
West Bengal party newspaper Swadhinata complained 
publicly that the outgoing leftist leaders had taken the 
Organization’s funds with them, mortgaged the Swadhinata 
presses, and left the newspaper in a financial and legal 
Ptedicament in which it would be difficult to continue 
publication.11 


*Jen-min jih-pao, March 9, 1963. The Chinese here went 
80 far as to suggest that the Indian government acted ‘“‘on a 
list of names previously furnished to it’ by Dange. 

*Link (New Delhi weekly), December 16, 1962. 

* Ibid., December 23, 1962. 


Peking, of course, has sought to blame the growing 
organizational division in the CPI on “Dange and com- 
pany,’ who are said to have “used the power of the 
Indian ruling groups to push aside the people who dis- 
agree with them . . . and to split the party wide open.’’22 
At the same time, Peking’s increasingly open calls in 
December, January and February for all “true Marxist- 
Leninists” to revolt against the policies and the “baton” of 
the CPSU were transparently designed to encourage fac- 
tional strife in all Communist parties, including the CPI. 
As justification for its own position, the CPI leadership 
therefore eagerly reprinted all the anti-Chinese statements 
made by various Communist parties as the Sino-Soviet 
polemic expanded, including Ulbricht’s lament at the East 
German congress that the “Chinese comrades” had not 
adhered to peaceful coexistence “in dealing with frontier 
questions with India.” 


MOSCOW, however, was by no means happy at the pros- 
pect of a formal split in the CPI, and particularly unhappy 
at the means by which it was being brought about. While 
remaining careful not to jeopardize relations with New 
Delhi, the Soviet press repeatedly protested the jailing of 
OPI members (particularly that of General Secretary 
Namboodiripad, who was detained for a week in late 
November). On December 30, a Pravda writer deplored 
“attempts to interfere in- the internal affairs of the Com- 
munist Party,” citing a statement by an Indian Minister 
who was said to have declared that “the Communist Party 
should clear its ranks of questionable elements.” Such 
efforts “to divide the Communists into the ‘pure’ and im- 
pure,” Pravda complained, are nothing “but an attempt to 
kindle internal strife within the Communist Party, to 
split it.” 

In the light of this situation, Dange in December un- 
dertook a trip to consult with Communist leaders in the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Italy and Britain. Peking 
later claimed that Nehru and Indian Home Affairs Minis- 
ter Shastri had briefed Dange before his departure, and 
that Dange had acted as an agent of New Delhi;}% it 
seems likely, however, that Dange’s first concern, as al- 
ways, was to defend the position of S. A. Dange, and to 
justify in his talks with Khrushchev the actions taken by 
the CPI under his leadership. It has been reported in the 
Indian press that Dange was not altogether successful in 
this—that Khrushchev remonstrated against the National 
Council resolution as being unnecessarily blatant in con- 
demning Chinese aggression, and that he criticized the 
CPI for not sufficiently qualifying its support of Nehru.14 
After Dange’s return, he reported first to Nehru, and then 


" Tbid.; Swadhinata, December 12 and 27, 1962; Statesman, 


January 9, 1963. 
” Ten-min jih-pao, March 9, 1963. 
* Ibid.; January 15, 1963. 
“Thought (New Delhi weekly), December 29, 1962. 
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to the CPI Central Executive Committee. The latter 
seemed to be responding to advice brought from abroad 
when on January 12 it adopted a resolution which, while 
continuing to support the bargaining position of the In- 
dian government and to place the onus for agreement 
upon Peking, put greatly increased emphasis on the need 
for a peaceful settlement and on the dangerous machina- 
tions of the Western powers.” 15 

This shift in the emphasis of the CPI line was reiterated 
in resolutions adopted by the party’s National Council 
in February. At the same time, the National Council 
finally put the CPI on public record with a formal, un- 
equivocal denunciation of the Chinese party's position in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict.1¢ Finally, it was at this National 
Council meeting that Namboodiripad, already isolated 
within the leadership, resigned as CPI General Secretary 
and editor of New Age, leaving Dange’s forces in sole 
control. 


THAT MOSCOW has come to feel, however, that some 
of the CPI’s right-faction leaders have carried a compliant 
attitude toward Nehru too far was demonstrated when 
the March 1963 issue of the Soviet-controlled interna- 
tional Communist journal, Problems of Peace and Social- 
ism, published a review article by Namboodiripad (identi- 
fied now as merely a “member of the CPI Central Secre- 
tariat’”). In this article Namboodiripad—and presumably 


™ New Age, January 20, 1963. The TASS account of the 
resolution leaned heavily on the latter aspect of the statement. 
%® New Age, February 17, 1963. 
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the CPSU—reiterated the basic Soviet thesis that 
Indian bourgeoisie had “not exhausted its progressi € 
role,” but also emphasized the need to support the Nehn 
government only when it did well, criticizing it when i 
misbehaved. Namboodiripad chided “some comrades” for 
believing it possible simply to “walk in step with tl 
government.” 

For Peking, of course, the matter is much more simple 
and Jen-min jih-pao on March 9 made its position p 
with an editorial denouncing the CPI leadership in th 
most violent terms to date, condémning Dange as 
Titoite revisionist who was now beyond the Communist 
pale and as a traitor who had split the CPI by capitu- 
lating to Nehru and the Indian bourgeoisie. 

Despite Moscow’s apparent desire to restrain it, 
right-wing faction now at last seems in firm possession 
of the machinery of the Communist Party of Indi 
throughout the country, while the leftist faction—its tc 
leaders imprisoned—reportedly is vigorously contestir 
the authority of the new leadership in certain areas. 
remains to be seen whether the leftists will eventually ge 
on to create and announce a second Communist Party i 
India, as has already happened in Brazil. At the momer 
(late March) both the Sino-Soviet and Sino-Indian 
flicts are in a phase of relative quiescence; should eithe 
be reactivated, the development of a formal schism in the 
CPI may be expected to accelerate. 


Harry Gel 


(Mr. Gelman is an American student of Indian affairs.) 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: Mired in economic difficulties and its people apathetic and despondent 
under the oppression of one of the most reactionary East European satellite regimes, the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic” (GDR) presents perhaps the sorriest spectacle in all the Communist 
world. The two articles that appear below picture conditions in the GDR as they are today, 
Mr. Janicke examining the persistently Stalinist orientation of the Ulbricht leadership's policies 
since the Sixth Congress of the SED (Socialist Unity Party) last January, and Mr. Balow pro- 
viding an intimate eye-witness account of the life and mood of the East German people. These 
compose the first part of a continuing series of articles dealing with the more Stalinist of the 
East European Communist regimes. Articles on Rumania and Czechoslovakia will appear in 


The Persistence of Stalinism 
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ANYONE WHO HOPED that the new wave of de- 
stalinization sent coursing through the Soviet-dominated 
‘portion of the Communist world by the 22nd CPSU 
Congress would have political repercussions in East 
‘Germany has thus far been bitterly disappointed. Walter 
Ulbricht, who ranks with Enver Hoxha and Gheorgiu- 
Dej as one of the last towering pillars of Stalinism in 
Eastern Europe, appears now as before to be looked upon 
by the Kremlin as a trustworthy satrap of the East 
German regime, whose situation Moscow has always 
considered particularly precarious. His shortcomings and 


Mr. Janicke is a German journalist who has followed 
and written extensively on East German developments 
from his vantage point in West Berlin. His book, en- 
titled Die antistalinistische Opposition gegen Ulbricht 
‘seit 1953, is scheduled to appear shortly. 


By Martin Janicke 


obvious failures in other respects are evidently deemed 
of secondary importance. Now more than ever, Khrush- 
chev needs reliable satellites, and Ulbricht—at least re- 
cently—has proven himself quite useful to the Russians 
in their conflict with the Chinese. 


The Old Guard 


Only this would seem to explain why Ulbricht’s politi- 
cal predominance as First Secretary of the East German 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) still remains intact after 
the party’s Sixth Congress, held from January 15 to 21, 
1963. Even today he is surrounded by the same Stalinist 
guard who, in 1957-58, turned drastically away from the 
“thaw” of 1956—and indeed from the entire more mod- 
erate course pursued since 1953. The Politburo and the 
Secretariat of the SED Central Committee are still domi- 
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nated by the very same leaders! who then staged the 
witch hunt against “revisionist” intellectuals; who 
brought about ever stricter isolation from the West and, 
in the Berlin conflict, always went a step farther than 
Khrushchev; who in 1960 carried out the forcible col- 
lectivization of agriculture; and, last but not least, 
who helped Ulbricht, after a four-year interlude of 
“collective leadership,” to transform the ruling system 
of the SED, between 1957 and 1960, into his personal 
dictatorship. 

Especially prominent in Ulbricht’s Stalinist guard are 
the following officials, all members of the party Polit- 
buro: Erich Honecker, Central Committee Secretary for 
Organization and Security and evidently Ulbricht’s 
“crown prince”; Willi Stoph, First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister; Hermann Matern, Chairman of the Party Central 
Control Commission; Alfred Neumann, Chairman of the 
National Economic Council; Paul Verner, First Secretary 
of the East Berlin district party organization and Central 
Committee Secretary; Paul Frohlich, First Secretary of 
the Leipzig district party organization; and Gerhard 
Griineberg, the Central Committee Secretary for Agri- 
culture. 

The domination of Ulbricht’s small ruling circle 
was, in fact, reinforced by the Sixth Party Congress at 
the expense of the Central Committee Plenum, nomi- 
nally the highest authority in the SED in between con- 
gtesses. Under the new party statutes ratified by the 
Congress, the CC Plenum no longer meets four times 
a year, but only twice. Moreover, the Sixth Congress 
elections to the Central Committee resulted in the re- 
placement of some 30 percent of the incumbent mem- 
bership—a turnover as large as that effected by the 
Fourth Congress after the 1953 year of crisis, and even 
greater than that made by the Fifth Congress after the 
unrest of 1956-57. 

Since the Sixth Congress in January, Ulbricht’s posi- 
tion has been even further strengthened. In April the 
East German pseudo-parliament enacted a law divesting 
the Council of Ministers of more of its authority and 
explicitly downgrading it to the status of “executive 
organ of the parliament (Volkskammer) and the State 
Council (Staatsrat)” {emphasis added]—the latter body 
being under Ulbricht’s thumb. In addition to these 
organizational changes, the renewed accentuation of 


1 The members of the newly-designated Politburo are: W. 
Ulbricht, O. Grotewohl, H. Matern, E. Honecker, B. Leuschner, 
W. Stoph, A. Neumann, P. Froehlich, P. Verner, K. Hager, H. 
Warnke, E. Miickenberger, A. Norden, F. Ebert. The following 
are candidate members: Dr. E. Apel, Dr. G. Mittag, H. Axen, H. 
Sinderman, G. Griineberg, M. Miiller, G. Ewald, H. Jarowinski. 
The members of the Secretariat are: Ulbricht, Griineberg, 
Hager, Honecker, Mittag, Norden, Verner. 
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the cult of personality surrounding the East German’ 
dictator in recent months demonstrates that Ulbricht’s 
power remains overwhelming. 


The Economic Picture 


Although the Sixth Congress thus brought no 
change in the basically Stalinist character of the Eas 
German power structure or in the composition of the 


modifications of the regime’s economic policies. These’ 
modifications appeared indicative of a trend towards 
a more pragmatic and less doctrinaire direction of the 
economy—a trend that was novel both by reason o | 
its scope and for the fact that it originated from the| 
leadership. Heretofore, pressure in this direction has 
always come from the economy itself as an expres- 
sion of deep-seated resistance to the centralized, bureau- 
cratic planning leviathan, and it met with bitter op- 
position from the Ulbricht group. Thus, charges of 
undue “managerial emphasis (Managertwum)—meaning 
an orientation emphasizing strict economic profitability 
at the expense of the primarily ideological aims of 
the party—cost former Deputy Prime Minister Fritz) 
Selbmann his position in 1958. Many economic func- 
tionaries and managers were simultaneously dismissed’ 
for the same offense, as were such leading economists 
as Fritz Behrens, Arne Benary and Gunter Kohlmey. 
The economists were accused of using the arguments 
of their science to champion the primacy of practical 
economic factors (supply and demand, producers’ mate- 
rial self-interest, and operating costs as a determinant off 
prices, etc.) against the arbitrary ideological-political 
planning of the central agencies. They wanted to free” 
the functioning of the economy as far as possible from 
non-economic constraints and to create a system that 
would be planned “from above” only in broad outline 
and would operate largely according to the laws of the 
market. At least within certain limits, enterprises would 
regulate their prices on the basis of profitability, would 
decide (or have a voice in deciding) the marketing of 
their output, and would grant their employees a share in 
enterprise profits. In place of the perennial output norms, 
production drives, and appeals to “socialist conscious- 
ness” would be substituted the incentive of material 
self-interest, and excessive administrative constraints 
would be replaced by stronger self-administration “from | 
below.” Behrens and Benary even dared to point out 
that this would, in effect, further the “withering away of 
the state” envisioned by Marxist ideology. | 
Significantly, the orthodox Stalinists did not reply at 
the time with economic arguments, but invoked the 


authority of the traditional ideology. The extreme vio- 
Jence of their reaction was in keeping with the mistrust 
that every bureaucratic and dictatorial leadership must 
necessarily feel towards everything spontaneous, unregi- 
mented, and uncontrolled—and, after all, the “revision- 
ists” base their economic stand precisely on the claim 
that the spontaneity of economic action is a force whose 
suppression must lead to serious consequences. 

In the light of all this, it is quite remarkable that Pro- 
fessor Behrens, who was compelled as recently as 1960 to 
come out with another self-criticism of his “revisionist” 
views, published an article in a widely-read East Ger- 
man weekly late last year? endorsing the quite similar 
views of his unorthodox Soviet colleague, Professor 
Liberman. Still more astonishing is the fact that cer- 
tain of Liberman’s concepts (for example, the thesis 
that what is useful for a whole society cannot run 
counter to the interests of economic enterprise and its 
employees) found an echo in Ulbricht’s own report to 
the Sixth Party Congress. Even the wording was similar. 
Moreover, other passages in the First Secretary's speech 
bore a strikingly close resemblance to the formerly con- 
demned Behrens-Benary criticisms of 1956-57, for 
example his statement: 


One should not suppose that it is feasible to overcome 
deficiencies stemming from improper treatment of the ma- 


2 Sonntag, November 18, 1962. 


SPEAKING OF PERSONALITY CULTS 


Wessiner Bauernan dieWerktdtigen der Landwirtschaft: 


Wir stimmen mit Marzahner Maschinenbauern iiberein 
cence ee eee ee eee ee 


Erfillte Plane, saubere Felder und 
hohe Ertrage — uns allen zum Nutzen, 


Walter Ulbricht zu Ehren! 


FRONT-PAGE HEADLINE from the SED (Communist Party) organ, Neves Deutschland, May 16, 
1963: “The Farmers of Wessin to the Workers in Agriculture: We Agree with the Machine- 
Tool Workers of Marzahn—Fulfilled Plans, Clean Fields and High Outputs—For the Good of 
Us All, to Honor Walter Ulbricht!” (For many weeks preceding Ulbricht’s June 30th birthday, 
East Germans were daily exhorted to pay homage to their Communist boss by working harder. 
Cf. on the same subject Problems of Communism, May-June LP ATR A, 


terial interests of people by appeals to moral sentiment 
and ideological consciousness.? 


The fact that Ulbricht himself until a year ago was one of 
the most zealous champions of trying to increase pro- 
duction by means of propaganda campaigns supple- 
mented by political pressure? has, of course—as is 
customary in such circumstances—been hushed up. 


BUT THE SEEMING reversal of Ulbricht’s position 
involved more than mere matters of economic-political 
style; it touched the foundations of the economic sys- 
tem as a whole. For, according to Ulbricht, the newly- 
stressed principle of material interest (in effect, a con- 
cession to the “capitalistic” motive of individual self- 
interest) was to be applied not only in such simple 
forms as wage incentives, bonuses for individual per- 
formance, etc., but also in “more complicated forms 
such as prices, prime costs, profits, and the like.” It was 
precisely in the latter areas that the central economic 
bureaucracy heretofore left enterprise hardly any leeway, 
and the results were widespread unprofitability, lack 
of incentive to introduce technical innovations, and a 


3 Neues Deutschland, January 16, 1963. 

4 The most recent example was the so-called campaign to 
mobilize production, staged after the erection of the Berlin 
Wall. The slogan was: “Produce more in the same time at 
the same pay!” 


production that was not attuned to the market and 
was generally unsatisfactory in both quality and 
quantity. 

From now on, the central authorities are to concen- 
trate mainly on the over-all index figures of the plans 
and leave all questions of detail to the enterprises. Also, 
the Associations of Nationalized Enterprises (Vereini- 
gungen Volkseigener Betriebe, or VVB), which are 
jointly managed groups of enterprises accounting (in 
1961) for about 65 percent of total East German indus- 
trial goods production, are to be granted “considerable 
powers” in matters ranging from technological research to 
the marketing of products, As the regime puts it, these 
“socialistic combines” (!) will now be entrusted with 
“carrying out the [central} plan creatively.” Four of 
the VVB’s are already experimenting to determine the 
practical effects of greater autonomy on production, 
sales, profitability, etc. 

In agriculture, too, the regime evidently hopes that 
introduction of the principle of material interest will 
bring about an improvement. It proposes, for example, 
to eliminate uneconomic agricultural subsidies, the need 
for which arose not least—apart from certain other 
psychological compulsions—from disregard of the prin- 
ciple of profitability. The system of arbitrarily fixed 
farm prices hitherto in force is to be readjusted to bring 
it more into line with the profitability concept. 

Anyone who heard Ulbricht set forth these plans 
at the Sixth Party Congress might almost have gotten 
the impression that the SED boss, at least in his 
economic policies, had gone over to the “revisionist” 
camp which he detests so much. Actually, he was 
merely bringing East German policy into line with 
the latest Soviet model—as was also made evident by 
the reorganization of the entire economic and party ad- 
ministration on the basis of the “production principle” 
(4.e., the separation of industry and agriculture) 5 
Furthermore, the conspicuous failures of Ulbricht’s 
economic policies® had adversely affected the whole 
Soviet East European bloc, and it is quite likely that 
pressures from the Comecon organization, which for 
some time has ceased regarding certain “free market” 
concepts as taboo, had a part in influencing the turn- 


° The reorganization called for the establishment of separate 
industrial and agricultural councils at each administrative level. 
The same dualism is carried over into the party organization, 
where separate bureaus for industry and agriculture have been 
set up at all levels from the Politburo down to local party 
headquarters. 

® Proof of these failures has been the decline in East Ger- 
many’s rate of industrial growth from 12.4 percent in 1959 to 
8 percent in 1960, and 6.2 percent in 1961. Today it is among 
the lowest in the Soviet East European bloc. 
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about in the East German leader's position. Only these 
factors can satisfactorily explain why Ulbricht—at least 
outwardly—apppropriated to himself the basic con- 
tentions of his longstanding critics among the economic 
technocracy. 

In another significant imitation of the Soviet example, 
the Sixth Congress for the first time gave professional 
economists a representation worth mentioning in the 
party Politburo. Besides the new head of the State 
Planning Commission, Dr. Erich Apel, who had already 
become a candidate member of the Politburo in 1961, 
the following economic experts were added to the 
roster of candidate members: Central Committee Sec- 
retary Dr. Giinter Mittag, graduate economist Herbert 
Jarowinski, and graduate agronomist Margarete Miiller. 
(Professor Karl-Heinz Bartsch, an agricultural expert, 
was also elected to candidate membership but had to 
resign shortly thereafter because of the discovery that 
he had concealed his past Nazi afhiliations. ) 


That the Ulbricht leadership—consisting almost ex- 
clusively of typical party apparatchiks without profes- 


sional training—only grudgingly granted these experts 
a place in the Politburo is evident from the fact that 
they were admitted merely as candidate members. They 


are consequently restricted to a mere advisory role in 


that body, and in any case they lack the necessary power 
base to enable them to challenge Ulbricht successfully. 


This fact is of particular importance in view of the 


fact that the SED boss, now as before, adheres to his 
characteristic Stalinist leadership style in dealing with 
economic matters. A recent evidence of this has been 
the installation in May of a “Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspectorate” under whose aegis a host of centrally 
directed inspection officers armed with extraordinary 


| 
| 
| 
| 


) 


powers will watch over the East German economy in 


order to guard against mismanagement and “violations 
of state discipline’—if necessary, with the help of the 
State Prosecutor. 


Hence it would appear that Ulbricht really has no 
intention whatever of permitting the sense of respon- 
sibility and the material self-interest of the lower eco- 
nomic entities to become genuinely effective, either 


economically or psychologically. It is inherent in the 


total power concentrated in his hands that it can neither 


submit to any diminution nor renounce its habitual 
regulatory interference in the functioning of the econ- 
omy. Thus, only a few months after the apparent 


reorientation of East German economic policy at the 


Sixth Congress, the customary methods of compulsion 
and control are once more reasserting themselves. The 
efforts of the reformist economic experts to resolve 
economic problems by economic, and not political, 


-means—an approach which Ulbricht himself appeared 
to espouse at the Congress—have thereby been robbed 
of much of their potential effectiveness. 


Troubles on the ‘Cultural Front’ 


Meanwhile, in almost all non-economic areas, the 
East German leadership has been moving towards a re- 
tightening of the controls which were slightly relaxed 
during 1962. This has been particularly evident in the 
regime's posture toward the artistic and literary intelli- 
gentsia, which has been shifting back towards the 
rigidity that had characterized it after 1957. Apart from 
some cautious, isolated concessions made by the leader- 
ship after 1960 and almost immediately withdrawn, this 
rigidity continued until the beginning of last year, when 
a limited relaxation set in. The stepped-up cultural thaw 
in the Soviet Union seemed to inspire some East German 
aftists, writers, and even the editors of some publica- 
tions with new courage. More and more voices joined 
that of Brecht's disciple, Heinz Kahlau, in asserting 
that people were now “socially strong enough” to per- 
mit doing away with restrictive “precautions, reserva- 
tions, theses, taboos, and the like,’ and especially 
giving youth the opportunity to “search for the truth 
independently.” ¢ 

Some writers, resorting to poetically veiled allusions 
and similes, ventured up to, perhaps beyond, the very 
borderline of what was officially tolerated. Among them 
was the young lyric poet Gunter Kunert, who like 
Kahlau had protested against the regime’s cultural poli- 
cies in 1956 and later been forced to come out with a 
“self-criticism.” In his poem “Interfragmentarium’— 
which was subtitled “On the Work of Franz K.” in 
transparent allusion to Franz Kafka, whose writings were 
until recently proscribed in East Germany "—he seemed 
to overstep by far the limits set by the party: 


The sleeper rises from his bed 

Unrefreshed; furtively 

He looks around to see 

If anything of his dream still lingers in the room. 


How does the mirror look today 
On him who is now arisen? Has it 
Already become suspicious? 


On a thread hanging from the ceiling 

(Who knows what sort of thread? ) 
Descends a spider (Who knows what kind? ) 
Towards him seated at the table, to hear 
What he is thinking. 


T Sonntag, July 1, 1962. 
8 During last year, however, some books on Kafka were pub- 
lished in East Germany. 


* * * * * 


Stillness. Casemate stillness. Stillness of 
a rock-hewn cellar. 
Sometimes broken by noise: muffled 
Tramping over ceiling and stairs, 
Pacing on stairways and floors, 
Striding through corridors and rooms: 
That power which bears many names, 
Too many.... 


Kunert’s poem appeared in the literary review Sinn 
und Form (No. 3, 1962), which—together with the 
magazine Neue Deutsche Literatur—had often been cas- 
tigated by the party for its unorthodox attitude. In May 
1962 the party authorities finally decided to take con- 
crete action to force a change in the editorial staff of 
Sinn und Form. Bodo Uhse, a “true party-liner,’ was 
assigned as assistant to the editor-in-chief, Peter Huchel, 
who promptly tendered his resignation in protest 
against the party's interference. However, the extraordi- 
narily generous terms of Huchel’s contract, entered into 
some years before, permitted him to continue editing the 
magazine as he saw fit for the remainder of the year, 
and according to his many critics at the Sixth Party Con- 
gress, he used the opportunity “to show, before leaving 
his post, what sort of fellow he is.” This charge was in- 
spired chiefly by the last issue of Sinn und Form person- 
ally edited by Huchel (No. 5-6, 1962), which started off 
by reproducing a speech of Brecht’s assailing “the ex- 
tremely severe measures being taken in the fascist states 
against Reason’—a theme which in the circumstances 
could only have been meant to apply to current condi- 
tions in East Germany. Nor did the rest of Huchel’s 
farewell issue pay any attention whatever to the party’s 
literary taboos. Although in the end Sinn und Form 
was not forced to suspend publication as at first antici- 
pated, it was quite clear that the party orthodoxy in- 
tended to make an “example” of it. 

The trend towards a renewed constriction of intellec- 
tual freedom was illustrated even more clearly by the 
fate of a contemporary play, “Die Sorgen und die 
Macht” (Cares and Power), written by Dr. Peter Hacks. 
This young playright, who moved from West to East 
Germany in 1955, identifies himself in all his writings 
with the basic aims of the SED, yet at the same time 
echoes a great many of the rather outspoken criticisms 
heard even among party members. In addition—like 
many other critics beside himself, who some years back 
were still making frequent resort to Western arguments 
—he utilizes the method of pitting the ideal picture of 
communism, as portrayed in Communist propaganda 
since the 22nd CPSU Congress, against existing condi- 
tions of “socialist” misery. The most controversial pas- 
sage in Hacks’ “Die Sorgen und die Macht” was the fol- 
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lowing monologue spoken by Party Comrade Emma 
Holdefleiss: 


Colleagues, if you would picture communism 

To yourself, then turn your eyes 

Upon what now is, and take the opposite; 

For the road is little like the destination. 

Take as many joys as sorrows now you know, 

Take as much abundance as now there is privation, 
And so, with the gray colors of the present, 

Paint yourself the bright-hued picture of the future.® 


Since 1959, Hacks and his numerous protégés had re- 
peatedly tried to stage “Die Sorgen und die Macht” in 
a Soviet-zone theater, but each time the party, after 
some wavering, had intervened to frustrate the attempt. 
At last, however, after many revisions by the author, 
the play was performed for the first time on October 2, 
1962, in East Berlin’s Deutsches Theater, with which 
Hacks himself had been actively associated as a producer, 
and whose manager, Wolfgang Langhoff, had a previous 
record of repeated official reprimands for deviating from 
the party line. The party’s immediate reaction to the 
staging of Hacks’ play was comparatively moderate. The 
SED organ Neues Deutschland initiated a published 
discussion of the piece, in the course of which the play 
elicited favorable comments as well as criticisms. In 
response to the criticisms, the controversial passage 


% See H. Kersten, “Die Sorgen um die Macht,” SBZ-Archiv, 
No. 1/2, 1962. 


quoted above was toned down in later performances of 
the play. Despite this, however, Hacks was still made 
the target of sharp attacks at the Sixth Congress, and 
soon thereafter (early March 1963) it was announced 
that he had lost his position at the Deutsches Theater. 


Not many weeks later Wolfgang Langhoff was also 


dismissed. 


At the end of March the SED Politburo held a two- 


day conference with artists and writers at which the 
party's new cultural line was unequivocally laid down 
and well-known intellectuals were called to account for 
their “oppositionist” behavior. The fire of party criticism 
was turned against not only Kunert, Huchel, Hacks, and 
Langhoff, but also the prominent party writer Stephan 
Hermlin'® and Anna Seghers. The party’s indictment of 


the offenders could hardly have been more severe: it 
petty-bourgeois — 


accused them of “ideological diversion, 
nihilism,” and “assaults on socialist ideology” and on “the 
leading role of the party.” What was at issue, according 
to the official spokesmen, was no longer simply the 
formulas of “socialist realism,” but “the sovereignty of 


1” Among other “offenses,” Hermlin had organized a poetry 
recital at the East Berlin Academy of Arts, at which numerous 
works later condemned officially as “replete with the spirit of 
pessimism, of uninformed, carping criticism, and _ hostility 
towards the party” were presented. (Similarly controversial 
recitals took place in Halle, Jena and Leipzig.) In March this 


year Hermlin was forced to relinquish his membership in the 


(East) German Academy of Arts. 


SSS SSS 


An Artist's, Degradation 


The performance of Peter Hacks’ “Cares and Power” 
and my staging of the play do not represent an isolated 
lapse from a proper cultural policy on the part of the 
Deutsches Theater under my management, but rather they 
are the result of erroneous views held by me and many of 
my staff regarding the nature of our cultural policy ... 
and the result of false criteria which I have held up till 
now concerning the quality of contemporary plays, and 
which, I must confess openly today, have probably also 
influenced me on a number of other questions. 

I need nat tell you how much I now suffer, for all my 
aspirations .. . have been devoted to my party, to its unity 
and cohesion, and to the strengthening of its fighting 
power. But what good are such aspirations if they are in- 
effective because they lack ideological clarity? 

The play “Cares and Power” has not contributed to an 
increase in the fighting strength of the party. On the con- 
trary, it has reduced that strength and has distorted the 
most important issue—the confidence of the people, of the 
working class, in its party—thus supporting the line pur- 
sued by the enemies of the party. 

I am responsible for this serious mistake, and I must 
apologize to the party, to every comrade, and particularly 
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,to those who are working day and night to build so- 
cialism. . 


Though imbued with the desire to expand the means 


of expressing socialist realism, in reality I failed to do so . 
and instead diluted and distorted our concept of the road — 
. and adulterated it with petty- — 


and the destination . . 
bourgeois views. In spite of an honest and subjective in- 
tention to fight every form of ideological coexistence, I 
have actually practiced ideological coexistence. 

With great patience and friendship, the party leadership 
endeavored to point out my mistakes. ... As an artist I 
was standing in an uncomfortable position on the ladder 
of our progress, one foot still on the step of concepts and 
criteria carried over from the former bourgeois heritage 
and no longer useful in the German Democratic Republic, 
and the other on the right step, the step of the Bitterfeld 
road. With your help, comrades, I am convinced that I 
shall succeed in standing with both feet on the only correct 
step. 


—From speech by Wolfgang Langhoff at the SED Politburo 
meeting with writers and artists, Neues Deutschland, 
April 17, 1963. 


‘the workers and peasants, and the road to socialism.” UI- 


bricht himself left no doubt that he intended to make it 
his own personal concern to see that the intellectuals 
hewed to the party line: 


We shall not permit false, dangerous, and harmful ten- 
dencies to be foisted upon the people, nor will we tolerate 
attempts, made under the banner of the fight against Sta- 
linism and the personality cult, to upset the fundamental 
policy of the party and government and to disrupt our 
work,!1 


The regime's campaign against the writers reached 


its climax at the end of May and now seems to be in 


at least temporary abeyance. At the instance of the 
party leadership, the East German Writers’ Association 
convoked a conference of delegates which was charged 
with electing a new executive board, although there 
was no statutory reason for a new election. The ballot- 
ing resulted in the unseating of almost half the old 
board members, including virtually all the more promi- 
nent ones who were known to harbor critical views of 
the regime’s policies. Among them were not only 
Hacks, Hermlin, and Huchel—as was to be expected— 


but also Bodo Uhse, who had earlier been appointed 


Huchel’s successor as editor of Sinn und Form; Willi 
Bredel, who only in January had been elected to the 
SED Central Committee; Lilli Becher, the widow of 
Johannes R. Becher; the veteran Communist writers 
Harald Hause and Stefan Heym, both known to be 
critical of the regime; and finally the overly “liberal” 
former secretary of the Writers’ Association, Otto 
Braun. Altogether 23 former board members were 
deposed and replaced almost exclusively by unknowns 
loyal to the party line. 


Also subjected to the withering fire of the leading 
party dogmatists were some prominent figures in the art 
world. In February, the painter Willi Sitte—formerly 
the recipient of party honors—was compelled to publish 
a “self-criticism” in Newes Deutschland confessing that 
he had deviated from the path of “socialist realism.” 
Since then attacks have also been made against the well- 
known sculptor, Professor Fritz Cremer, for showing 
too great an interest in certain modernistic art forms and 
thereby giving evidence of his disloyalty to party direc- 
tives. Still further proof of the renewed ascendancy of 
Stalinist dogmatism in the artistic field has been pro- 
vided by the recent declaration of the Artists’ Asso- 
ciation—obviously inspired by the party—proclaiming 
an agreement to cooperate with the state trade union 
(FDGB) “whereby the union may give the artists greater 
assistance in following the path prescribed by the party 


™ Neues Deutschland, March 4, 1963. 


of the working class,” and the influence upon the artists 
of “the most progressive working-class elemenrs and the 
socialist ideology” may be strengthened. 


The Persistence of Stalinism 


In the study of contemporary totalitarianism doubt 
continually arises whether the long-prevailing concepts 
developed by such scholars as Hannah Arendt, C. J. 
Friedrich, or Franz Neumann, are still valid. Post-Stalin 
communism, it is argued, can no longer be placed on the 
same footing with totalitarianism of the fascist or na- 
tional-socialist varieties. This objection cannot easily 
be passed over. After all, the Communist systems of Tito 
and Gomulka provide reason enough for reexamining 
the hitherto established concepts of totalitarianism. At 
the same time, however, it would certainly be going too 
far to define post-Stalin communism as no longer “to- 
talitarian” but merely as authoritarian, or “total” in a 
new sense. 

This conclusion, at the very least, appears valid for 
the “German Democratic Republic.” No one, of course, 
would want to belittle the significance of the anti- 
Stalinist policy changes of 1953 and 1956. But for all 
the relaxation and denunciation of the terror of bygone 
days, and for all the emphasis placed on “socialist le- 
gality,’ the Stalinist-totalitarian make-up of the East 
German regime, as personally exemplified by Ulbricht 
and his hangers-on, has not been eliminated; it has 
merely been thrust into the background. 

The leadership group cannot relinquish physical and 
psychological terror, or the threat of it, from its arsenal 
of power techniques so long as it does not possess a 
minimum degree of broad democratic legitimacy, and 
so long as it can preserve its mastery within the party 
only by typical Stalinist methods (purges, etc.). Nor 
can Ulbricht, hated even in the higher echelons of the 
party as the symbol of all misdeeds and failures since 
1945, personally afford to allow the most inconsequential 
“liberalization” or democratization of the system, because 
every broadening of freedom of thought automatically 
tends to generate a stronger demand for his removal. 
Hence, a necessary ingredient of his policy (in contrast 
to the policy of Gomulka) is the compulsion for self- 
preservation by the methods of the totalitarian state. This 
compulsion has varied in degree. But whenever it mani- 
fested itself, whenever opposition arose to bring into 
play a terroristic defense reaction, it became clear that 
Ulbricht—in spite of all the destalinization measures 
initiated by Moscow—had managed, behind the outer 
facade of reforms, to preserve intact the Stalinist-totali- 
tarian kernel of the system. 


The events of August 13, 1961, demonstrated that 
terror could again break out overnight and hold the 
whole society in suspense. Then it was a question 
of suppressing a welling-up of opposition from the popu- 
lation at large. Today the population in general tends to 
be apathetic. On the other hand, unrest grips the intel- 
lectuals, who have long felt themselves challenged by 
the primitive anti-intellectualism of the Ulbricht group. 
And this feeble opposition—which indeed could spread 
at any time to the rest of the population—is already 
enough to call forth a sharp counter-reaction from the 
Stalinist minority at the helm, whose insecurity remains 
today as great as ever. 


Ulbricht has thus far not succeeded in achieving the 


inner consolidation of his regime. Nor do the partial — 


ideological successes which Communist indoctrination 
and upbringing may have scored among the younger gen- 


eration of East Germans, isolated from Western influ- — 


ence, do him much good, if any. For even in the eyes of 
the young Marxists Ulbricht’s past labels him as an 
incorrigible Stalinist. And the discontent nourished by 
his tearing asunder of the last connections between the 


two segments of the German people, as well as by the 


lack of any improvement in living conditions—looked 


upon by the populace as a result of his overall col-— 


lectivization policy—remains undiminished to this day. 


Notes on a Somber Journey 


TO THE VISITOR traveling by rail to East Germany, 
the crossing of the border into the so-called “German 
Democratic Republic’ seems less spectacular than a 
confrontation with the Wall that divides East and 
West Berlin. Most of the passengers try not to pay 
any attention to the parallel barbed-wire fences mark- 
ing the frontier, nor to the sinister additional coil of 
barbed wire laid between them, winding like a serpent 
to the distant horizon. The train moves across an 
innocent-looking strip of pasture—in reality a mine- 
field—and then draws up to a new series of barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

In the eyes of the outside world, the Berlin Wall 
‘has come to symbolize the entrapped state of the 
people of East Germany. Yet, in many ways, the barbed 
wire along the main frontier suggests even more dra- 
matically the inhumanity of life in a police state. For 
while certainly no less deadly and impenetrable than a 
solid wall, the fence seems to express a still greater 
insult to human dignity. By it, a government that calls 
itself “democratic” has fenced in its people like cattle. 
Erich Balow is the pseudonym of a young literary critic 
who left East Germany a few years ago and now lives 
in the United States. Fear of possible reprisals acainst 
his relatives in East Germany whom he visited last 
spring prevents the use of his real name. 
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By Erich Balow 


As the train stopped at the border checkpoint, a 
young “People’s Police” officer with a fresh, open face 
entered our car. Passing by our compartment, he 
stopped to exchange jokes with two young girls who 
shared it with me, and there were a few moments of 
unrestrained laughter. Then, some minutes later, he 
and another officer showed up with stern, immovable 
faces. In clipped words they asked for our passports 
and entry permits. One of the girls tried to catch 
the first officer’s eye in search of some sign of recogni- 
tion, but his face remained blank—he obviously was 
afraid of his teammate. (It is the rule for East German 
policemen to work in pairs, one presumably spying on 
the other—mistrust being the basis for keeping order 
in a police state.) As the inspection proceeded, a soft 


female voice came over the loudspeaker of the railroad 
station inviting “travellers from West Germany who — 
wish to take up permanent residence in the German — 


Democratic Republic” to report to Office No. 2 at the 
border police station. Not very surprisingly, nobody 
seemed interested. 


Travelling by train in East Germany is not only less 
comfortable than in West Germany but also much more 
time-consuming. This is due primarily to the fact that 
even today, 17 years after the once well-organized 
German railroad system was dismanted on Soviet or- 


‘ders, the East German railways still remain reduced to 
single-track operation; that is, all trains, passenger 
and freight, local and express, must use a single track 
in both directions, even on the most important and 
frequently-used lines. Thus, a delay of only one train 
upsets the whole timetable, and poor connections and 
hours of delay are the result. Even the speed of the 
trains is considerably slower than in prewar times. 
All this is true in spite of the much publicized achieve- 
ments of “Railroad Workers’ Brigades’ or “Youth 
Brigades,” and in spite of all the colorful and alluring 
posters and slogans displayed at railroad stations and 
along the tracks. 


Buildings, Old and New 


My travels took me to several places in East Ger- 
many. I paid a visit to the old cultural landmark of 
Weimar and went to see friends in various other 
towns and cities. Weimar, I found, still retains some 
of its old charm. The houses in which Goethe and 
Schiller lived are very well kept, particular care being 
lavished on the “Goethe-Haus” and its museum in 
order to make them a cultural showcase. A closer 
look at the town, however, reveals the deplorable 
state of other old and beautiful buildings which used 
to contribute so much toward making Weimar a strik- 
ingly uniform example of empire architecture. Though 
the government boasts its “cultivation of the national 
cultural heritage,” the reality does not match its claims. 
I also found, for example, that little had been done to 
preserve the picturesque beauty of a historic town in 
the Hartz mountains, once famous for its ancient, 
richly painted and carved frame houses, which now 
appear beyond restoration. 

Generally speaking, houses badly in need of fresh 
paint with plaster falling off the outside walls, are 
a familiar sight. Riding through the countryside, I 
found the villages we passed by especially depressing 
and ghost-like. As a consequence of collectivization, 
buildings such as stables and barns on once private 
farms are no longer used (livestock, grain, etc. now 
being kept in a single locale on each collective farm) 
and have become completely dilapidated. The only 
buildings still occupied are the houses in which the 
erstwhile farm owners live, watching their former 
properties fall into ruin around them. 

The city in which I spent a few days with old 
friends still showed the scars of World War II. Partly 
repaired buildings and empty lots—though cleaned of 
ruins—met the eye right in the center of town. Even 
new buildings, most of them still in Stalinist “wedding- 


cake” style, looked run-down because of poor material 
or poor workmanship, or both. When I commented to 
my East German friends on the rather delayed state 
of reconstruction in contrast to the building boom in 
West Germany, they remarked drily that they were 
glad there had not been more construction in recent 
years. “Just think of it,’ they said, “how awful if the 
whole city had been rebuilt with this junk! As it is, 
there still may be hope for something better.” 

While visiting a brand-new apartment building, we 
stopped in to see a newly-married couple, who proudly 
showed us their apartment. At first sight it appeared 
nice and fairly modern, but more careful scrutiny 
revealed that by Western standards the workmanship 
and quality of materials left much to be desired. I was 
surprised to learn that all the apartments in this project 
had only old-fashioned coal-burning stoves to heat 
individual rooms—coal, of course, being rationed. 

The young couple told me that they started the 
process of trying to obtain their apartment three 
years before. As housing is desperately scarce in East 
Germany, it is subject to strict official control and 
living space is allotted in proportion to the size of 
the family. Single people or couples who formerly oc- 
cupied large old-style apartments all to themselves 
have been forced either to sublet part of their living 
quarters or even move out altogether. In order to be 
eligible for a new apartment, our young couple had to 
pledge themselves to perform several hundred hours of 
labor in so-called “construction shifts” (Aufbauschich- 
ten) removing rubble, carting bricks, and excavating 
ground for the foundations of new buildings. This 
labor was without pay and had to be performed in 
their spare time—on Sundays and after hours on work- 
days. Since they both were working six days a week on 
their jobs, as is the rule in East Germany, it took 
them about.two and a half years to complete the re- 
quired amount of labor. After a further waiting pe- 
riod of a few months and the payment of a substantial 
sum in addition to their labor, they could finally get 
married and move in. 


IT TOOK THE newlyweds just about as long to obtain 
furniture of acceptable quality and get delivery on a 
television set and a very simple washing machine (the 
waiting period for the last two items was two-and-a- 
half to three years.) Even such small items as linoleum 
and steel nails for hanging pictures had to be supplied 
by friends in West Germany. Owning a second-hand 
car in addition to all this luxury, this particular 
young couple enjoys a living standard beyond the reach 
of many of their compatriots. In a country which im- 
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ports only a few cars from Czechoslovakia and the USSR 
in addition to its own limited production of two makes 
of passenger cars—the medium-sized “Wartburg” 
(roughtly equivalent to the Cadillac as a status symbol 
and priced accordingly) and the small “Trabant’— 
ownership of a private automobile is a rarity primarily 
restricted to state functionaries and doctors. The wait- 
ing period for a new car is usually five years, possibly 
even longer. Needless to say, the cost of gasoline to 
private car owners is disproportionately high. 
Discussing vacation plans with my new acquaintances, 
I found that arranging a stay at a summer resort in 
East Germany also presents its problems and inconven- 
iences. Making independent arrangements as an individ- 
ual is practically out of the question. Ferienplatze (va- 
cation accommodations) are obtainable only through 
the state enterprise or agency where one works, or- 
ganizations such as the Communist Youth Organization 
and the trade unions, or the state travel agency DER 
(Deutsches Reisebiiro). Each state enterprise, agency, 
Or organization receives a limited number of “open- 
ings” for the vacation spots throughout the country, and 
usually demand by far exceeds the supply. If one is 
lucky enough to get accommodations through his enter- 
pfise or organization, their cost is quite low, and there 
are also special reductions in travel fare. The rooms 
are in so-called “vacation homes,” consisting mainly of 


Heard in East Germany 


Depressing as thew situation may be, or per- 
haps just because of it, the East Germans preserve 
a grim kind of humor in thew political jokes. 
Here are some samples. 


On the border situation: (Question) “What 
should we do if the border with West Germany 
were to be opened?” (Answer) “Climb the nearest 
tree to escape being crushed in the stampede.” 


On Ulbricht: Ulbricht, having died, is refused 
entrance to Heaven by St. Peter and sent down to 
Hell. The next day three miserable, harassed devils 
come and knock at St. Peter’s gate, begging: “Please, 
grant us political asylum.” 


On the economic situation: “Did you know that 
we have already surpassed the West German living 
standard by ten years? They only have the standard 
of 1937 {the prewar high point in Germany, now 
actually far surpassed in West Germany}, while we 
have the standard of 1947 [generally considered the 
low point in postwar Germany]!” 


E.B. 
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old-time resort hotels and former mansions, or in private 
quarters controlled by the authorities. All this means 
that it is almost impossible for anyone to go on a 
vacation entirely on his own; unless he wants to camp 


in a tent, he will probably be unable to find lodging. 


In other words, vacationing is simply a monopoly of 
the state. Making arrangements through the state-run 
travel agency is more expensive and more difficult than 
through an enterprise or organization. Sometimes peo- 
ple line up in front of its offices 24 hours before open- 


ings at vacation resorts are to be distributed. Trips — 
abroad are very popular, but rather expensive and gener- | 
ally rare. Since the erection of the Wall, such travel has — 
been restricted entirely to the “democratic countries” 


(4.e., countries behind the iron curtain) and is con- — 


ducted only in groups led by an officially appointed 
guide who alone is furnished with a passport. Every- 
body else in the group, before departure, has to turn 


in his regular identity card to the East German authori- © 


ties in exchange for a temporary one, thus ensuring 
against deviations from the official itinerary. 


Hard Life of the Hausfrau 


Everyday life in East Germany is full of tribulations, 
particularly for the housewife, who must spend the 
better part of her day in food lines or on time-consum- 
ing errands which a 30-minute trip to the nearest 
supermarket or drugstore would quickly dispose of in 
the United States. Even trying to purchase a screw for 
a minor repair, or an ordinary pail, for example, can 
prove a harrowing and frustrating experience. The 


housewife begins the day by lining up for milk at seven © 


in the morning, then hurries on to the green-grocer’s 
for another long wait—the shop's supply of fruit and 
vegetables from the wholesale market probably won't 
come in before 11 or 12 o'clock, but unless one is 
among the first in line, there will be no chance of ob- 
taining such special treats as Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, or apples. With few exceptions, East Germany 
depends on its own production of vegetables and fruits, 
and the supply is both inadequate and restricted by 
season. When I once saw some imported grapefruit in 
a shopwindow, apparently not much in demand, I 
found out that they cost 1.40 East German marks apiece, 


which would be roughly equivalent to $1.40 in the 


United States on the basis of relative average incomes. 

After lunch the housewife may have to queue up 
again at her grocery store to obtain the family butter 
ration. Butter is sold only on certain days—for instance, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The housewife had better be there half an hour or an 


’ hour ahead of time, or the supply may have run out 
before her turn comes. Another time-consuming trip 
will take her to the butcher’s where, for example, beef 
may be sold only on Wednesday mornings, pork on 
Friday afternoons, and cold cuts at still another time. 
(All butcher's shops are now run by the state. The 
only food outlets not yet state-operated are a few 
grocery stores, and these are at a great disadvantage 
since the state stores are given preference in allocating 
supplies of scarce items. ) 


Since last summer, meat rationing has been re-intro- 
duced, in addition to the rationing of butter. The con- 
sumer does not receive ration cards as such, but only 
a registration card enabling him to sign up at a certain 
bucher’s or grocer’s shop, where he must thereafter buy 
all his meat or butter. The pro’s and con’s of ration 
cards as against this kind of registration are debatable. 
While a coupon on a ration card would represent the 
holder’s claim to a certain definite amount of meat or 
butter, mere registration only entitles the consumer to 
purchase these items when and to the extent that they 
may be available. Therefore, there are really no fixed 
rations. To my recollection, butter at the time of my 
stay was being distributed at the rate of about half a 
pound per person per ten days (East German mar- 
garine is, by the way, inedible). The meat situation was 
just as bad, and the supply even more irregular. To 
add to these difficulties, a person travelling to another 
place on his own finds that he has no claim to rationed 
items anywhere except at his place of residence. 


But if shopping for the family food is a strenuous 
and frustrating daily chore for the East German house- 
wife, the problem of obtaining everyday services that 
are taken for granted in the United States is equally 
complicated. Take the simple matter of laundry. Walk- 
ing along a city street one day, I spotted a long line of 
people in front of a building, mysteriously laden with 
bags and baskets full of clothes. As I was studying a 
sign on the wall which read, “On Friday at 2:30 p.m. 
laundry will be picked up here,” a truck drove up, the 
driver distributed laundry bags, and the people trans- 
ferred their dirty clothes to the bags right on the side- 
walk and handed them back. In answer to my inquiry, 
I was told that after two or three weeks the owners 
would have to be on the watch for a sign telling them 
the day and time the laundry would. be returned to the 
pick-up point, when the same procedure would take 
place in reverse. 


Even a stroke of good fortune in East Germany can 
be marred by frustration. One of the people I met hap- 
pened to be the lucky winner of several thousand 
East German marks in the state-run lottery. On the day 


she collected the money, she went out on a big shopping 
spree—only to return home hours later with every 
penny still in her pocket. She found that the big pur- 
chases she had planned in her first excitement involved 
long waiting periods for delivery, while others would 
require days of persistent hunting. 

Aggravating as these material hardships and annoy- 
ances may be, they are not the main burden on the 
people’s minds. Party boss and State Council Chairman 
Walter Ulbricht, whose countenance stares at his 
subjects from posters, newspapers, and postage stamps, 
maintains his system of terror without letup. An at- 
mosphere of mistrust of one’s neighbor, of fear and 
resignation, prevails everywhere. Because of Ulbricht’s 
omnipresent spies, people waiting in lines for hours on 
end don’t even dare to utter any complaint or to criticize 
the shortages in food supplies; they simply await their 
turn docilely and silently. In restaurants, too, I noticed 
that my friends fell silent whenever a waiter approached 
our table. Dancing one evening in a cafe with a girl 
I had known for a few years, I happened to remark, in 
a voice that could possibly have been audible to the 
couples dancing around us, that the last time we had 
danced together had been in West Berlin two years 
before. She suddenly grew pale and glanced around 
nervously. Later she explained to me that before that 
visit she had been obliged to sign a pledge at her place 
of work that she would never set foot in West Berlin. 
My innocent remark could easily have given her away. 


Escape Via the Air Waves 


Since the East Germans are now denied all physical 
access to the West, the only other remaining contact 
is via television and radio. West German and West 
European televison and radio programs are very popu- 
lar with East German viewers and listeners, but they 
have to be tuned in in secrecy. In order to put a stop 
to this without flatly forbidding it—which would defy 
the letter of the “constitution’—Ulbricht’s code stipu- 
lates that tuning in Western broadcasts shall be con- 
sidered anti-Communist propaganda and hence a crimi- 
nal act if any outsiders are present or if any information 
ur comment derived from these programs is ever men- 
tioned to other persons or discussed with them. This 
means that if any East German has his television set or 
radio tuned to a Western program and a friend or 
neighbor drops in, even if only for a few minutes, the 
owner is automatically guilty, in the eyes of the law, 
of spreading anti-Communist propaganda, though he 
may be watching a variety show or a sports event. Even 
a roof-top televison antenna can betray its owner since 
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it is easy to tell just by looking at it whether the an- 
tenna is directed towards a West or an East German 
station. I was told of campaigns in local newspapers 
publicly denouncing Mr. So-an-so, living at such-and- 
such a street, for having his television antenna oriented 
to pick up Western stations. Also, there have been 
reports of drives conducted by groups of FDJ (Freie 
Deutsche Jugend, the Communist youth organization ) 
members, who climbed up on the roofs of houses and 
“adjusted” antennas in the East German direction. 


In a further effort to prevent reception of Western 
radio and television programs even within the privacy 
of the family, parents are required by the school 
authorities to sign a pledge that they will not permit 
exposure of their children to such broadcasts. This 
makes disobedience quite risky for the parents, for 
though adults may be accustomed through past experi- 
ence to practice political “double-think,”’ children are 
likely to give themselves away sooner or later. For 
instance, it has actually happened that children, when 
asked in their drawing class at school to sketch a pic- 
ture of the clock that appears on the television screen 
before each newscast, thoughtlessly reproduced the clock 
they had seen on the West German program, which 
differs from the East German one in not being adorned 
with a political legend. Cramped living quarters, more- 
over, make it difficult to tune in foreign broadcasts 
without children being present. 


Nevertheless, East Germans are willing to run the 
risk of committing a political crime in order to cling 
to their only remaining link with life in a free society 
—a link that is all the more precious for its news 
coverage, Commentary on current events, and presenta- 
tion of a world otherwise closed to them. I found that 
surprisingly many East Germans are better informed 
about political developments in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and more interested in political matters gener- 
ally, than their West German cousins, and that listening 
to the evening newscasts of West German, British, and 
American stations is a daily event of great importance 
to many of them. West German television programs 
are also much appreciated for the non-political enter- 
tainment they offer—including occasionally even Ameri- 
can films and programs transmitted from the United 
States via Telstar. Many East German housewives would 
much rather watch a program about Queen Elizabeth or 
Jacqueline Kennedy than one about heroes of labor or 
a collective farm’s success in raising more piglets. Even 
Western commercials receive undivided attention be- 
cause they often show new products which East Ger- 
mans otherwise might never hear of. 


The only West German fare broadcast over the East 
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German television network with official approval is a 
weekly show “manufactured” by East German propa- 
gandist Karl Eduard von Schnitzler’ and designed to 
discourage his viewers from watching Western pro- 
grams. Von Schnitzler’s show, entitled “Der schwarze 
Kanal” (The Black {2.e, West German} Channel), 
presents filmed portions of West German telecasts 
brazenly taken out of their original context—e.g., an- 
swers lifted from an interview with a political figure 
in West Germany—and combined with von Schnitzler’s 
own contrived questions and comments. The effect of 
this is to manipulate the material in the crudest man- 
ner for Communist propaganda purposes. 

Western musical programs are very popular with 
young East Germans, who complain about the lack of 
modern dance music and jazz over domestic stations, 
which are allowed to devote only a small percentage 
of their broadcasting time to “Western” music. The 
newspapers have carried innumerable “letters to the 
editors” and discussions on the question of whether it 
is ethical for East Germans to listen to musical pro- 
grams of West German stations, usually coming to the 
conclusion that even Beethoven, when broadcast from 
West Germany, must be considered harmful for East 
German listeners. However, one perfectly acceptable 
way of supplementing the meager domestic supply of 
popular dance music is to tune in the so-called “Frei- 
heitssender” (freedom station), which purports to be 
a West German Communist underground station but 
actually is located in East Germany. It is allowed to 
broadcast Louis Armstrong, Elvis Presley, and the latest 
Western jazz hits without limitation, but its programs 
are heavily larded with propaganda and “news” from 
the Communist “underground.” 


The Impact of Isolation 


In their isolation from the outside world, people 
almost gratefully welcome any visitor from the West. 
In spite of all the difficulties they have to contend with 
in their daily lives, they do their utmost to make a 
guest comfortable, even if it means personal sacrifices. 
And yet, they constantly apologize for the limitations 
upon their hospitality. For his part, the visitor occa- 
sionally has the embarrased feeling that he is being 
treated like a privileged individual—that everything 
emanating from the West is looked upon by his East 
German hosts as superior by definition. 


"Von Schnitzler, originally from a wealthy banking family 
in Cologne, is a defector from West Germany, having worked 
for the newspaper Die Neue Zeitung prior to going over to 
the Communist zone. 


| 
| 


In my conversations I noticed at times a marked dif- 
ference in attitude between the younger generation and 
those over thirty years old. Not very surprisingly, the 
young people brought up under the present regime 
seem to have no real conception of life beyond the 
frontiers of their country, and therefore no basis of 
comparison, whereas the older people still have vivid 
memories of better living conditions and an existence 
dignified by greater personal freedom than they now 


Traume brauchen de Tat 


Ein Lied zum VII. Parlament der FDJ / Von Giinter Engelmann 


have under communism. 

The contrast between the two generations was drama- 
tized rather impressively for me one evening when I 
went to see the opera Fidelio and observed the reactions 
of the audience while the “Prisoners’ Chorus” was 
being sung. The younger spectators gave the impres- 
sion of merely watching and listening without being 
deeply affected, whereas many of the older persons in 
the audience were profoundly moved, some of them 


Ginter Engelmann: 


Wir — Reserve 


Wir sind zwischen Triimmern geboren. 
Wir haben sie selbst weggerdumt, 
Und haben gehungert, gefroren, 

Trotz allem von Schénheit getréumt. 


Die Tradume brauchen die Tat, 
Und Taten braucht unser Staat. 
Er braucht unsern Schweif, unsre 


Frohlichkeit, 
Unser Denken und unsre Ehrlichkeit, 


Ja, Hande braucht unser Staat, 
Und Traéume brauchen die Tat. 


Wir suchen nach gangbaren Wegen. 
Wir baggern ein Hindernis fort, 

Und Siimpfe sind trocken zu legen, 
Die Tat nimmt die Trdume beim Wort. 


Refrain 
Wir’sehnen uns heut nach Gestirnen 
Und ndhn noch der Erde ein Kleid. 


Mit Fdusten und unseren Hirnen 
Bewegen wir unsere Zeit. 


Refrain 


Es wird mit den besten Genossen 
Und von ihrer grofen Partei 

Ein Zeitalter heute erschlossen, 

Von Angst und von Grausamkeit frei. 


Refrain 


Little are Dreams without Deeds 


(A song dedicated to the Seventh Parliament of the FDJ*) 


Born in the midst of ruins, 

Together we cleared them away. 

We suffered from hunger and 
shivered with cold, 

Yet dreamed of beauty all day. 


But little are dreams without 
deeds, 

And deeds are what our state 
needs, 

It needs our sweat and happi- 
ness’ fruit; 

It needs our minds and honesty 


too. 

Yes, hands are what our state 
needs, 

For little are dreams without 
deeds, 


We seek after passable roads, 
Removing the obstacles’ growth. 


* Freie Deutsche Jugend, the East 


zation. 


And as marshes need to be dried, 
So deeds must supersede dreams. 


Refrain 


Today we reach for the heavens, 
While sewing a robe for the 
earth, 
With fists 
sublime 
Forward we move our time. 


of steel and minds 


Refrain 


Thanks to the best of the com- 
rades 

And the magnificent party that’s 
theirs, 

An age is unfolding before us 

That knows no horror or fear. 


Refrain 


German Communist youth organi- 


der Partei 


Unruhig, bestdndig im tdglichen Kampf, 
Selbst noch lernend schon lehrend, 
Die Okonomie beherrschend, 
Kollektiv die Verantwortung tragend, 
Die Beschliisse verwirklichend, 
Menschlich zum Unwissenden sprechend, 
Konsequent und marxistisch 
Werden wir, junge Menschen, 
Zur 

Reserve der Partei. 


Gunter Engelmann 


We—the reserve 


of the Party 


Restless, always in daily battle, 

Still learning while teaching 
already 

Controlling the economy, 

Collectively bearing responsibility, 

Putting decisions into effect, 

Humanly speaking to the igno- 
rant, 

Consistently and in the spirit of 
Marx, 

We, young people, 


Become 


The reserve of the party. 


—Translated by C. F. 


Above are “poetic” works by one Giinter Engelmann, reprinted and translated from the East German 
party organ Neues Deutschland, May 25, 1963. The original poems are reproduced photographically. 
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fighting back tears as if their own feelings were ex- 
pressed in the lyrics exalting liberty and lamenting its 
loss. The applause after this scene sounded almost 
like a demonstration. This incident by no means im- 
plies that young East Germans have become converted 
to communism. On the contrary, many are disiilusioned 
and dissatisfied. But their resistance or objection to 
the regime seems to be based on instinct and parental 
influence rather than on profound criticism, for which 
they simply lack the necessary perspective and informa- 
tion. They themselves can hardly be blamed for this. 

The cultural isolation in which the East Germans now 
live severely limits topics of conversation with them. 
Among other things, I found it difficult to talk about 
literature even with young intellectuals and writers. 
Their knowledge of contemporary German literature 
consists mainly of Thomas and Heinrich Mann and 
some more or less unsavory Communist writers, while 
their acquaintance with 20th-century American litera- 
ture does not extend much beyond Theodore Dreiser, 
with some Hemingway and Steinbeck thrown in. One 
young writer confided to me that he had read James 
Joyce and had been very much intrigued by the novelty 
of his technique. I could not bring myself to tell him 
that, for us, experiments in literature did not end 
with Joyce. 

East Germans, of course, have no access to literature 
other than that officially sanctioned by the regime. 
Mailing books into the country is subject to severe 
restriction with respect to author and content, imposed 
under a special index drawn up by the authorities. (Not 
even a Western fashion magazine can be sent into East 
Germany.) My conversations left me with the sad feel- 
ing that cultural isolation is one of the most deplorable 
aspects of East German life, and that the alienation of 
the country’s young people from their contemporaries 
outside the Communist bloc will even increase in geo- 
metric progression as time passes. Apparently there is 
no way to prevent this development. 


The Significance of the Wall 


Judging from my personal observations, the general 
mood of the people is one of total resignation and dis- 
illusionment. This is mainly the result of the creation 
of the Wall, which has greatly changed the life and the 
entire attitude of the East Germans. Until August 1961 
there still seemed to be a glimmer of hope for a change, 
and people tried to keep some sort of “inner resistance” 
alive. Even during the first weeks of the Wall’s exist- 
ence, they refused to believe in the permanence of the 
situation, and when they at last understood that com- 
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plete isolation was there to stay, the realization came as 
a severe shock. It is still incomprehensible to them 
why the Western Allies did not intervene to prevent 
Ulbricht from hermetically sealing off East Germany. 
In their eyes West Berlin was much more than just an 
enclave in Communist territory that had to be held for 
reasons of Western prestige; it was a stronghold and 
haven of freedom for the seventeen million people en- 
slaved in East Germany. It was vitally important to 


s * : 4 i 
them in two respects: first, it provided the last possible - 
avenue of escape when conditions became too unbear- 
able or one’s personal safety was threatened; secondly, 


it offered at least momentary respite from Communist 


oppression for those who were able to visit it occasion-— 
ally. Here, they could mingle with people from the 
West, meet friends and relatives from beyond the Iron” 
Curtain (who were denied permission to enter the 
GDR), and take advantage of the cultural life—see 
Western plays and pictures, read Western books and 


newspapers, and buy goods unavailable at home. 


Without West Berlin as a safety valve, they now are 
completely at Ulbricht’s mercy. The failure of the West 
even to keep this one last sanctuary open for them 
fills them with a sense of betrayal; and they feel bitter, 


too, at the injustice of history, which by mere geo- 


graphic accident made them alone carry the burden of 


penitence for an all-German national guilt, while their 


West German compatriots enjoy the privileges of free- 
dom and prosperity. They still are forced to subsist with 
a standard of living far below that to which they were 
accustomed before the war.” Much worse, in their 


lives one form of terrorism has—after a very brief 
interval—simply been replaced by another which, 
though less murderous than its predecessor, affects the 
average German, the man in the street, perhaps even © 
more because it pervades every minute of his daily life. | 


Considering all these things, it is not surprising that 


saying good-bye to my East German friends was a pain- 


ful experience. As the train which was to take me back 


to the world of freedom started pulling out of the sta-— 


tion, I could read in their faces how much they envied 


me the ability to leave while they must remain behind. 
After I had passed the barbed-wire barricades at the 


frontier and left the train at the West German station, 
I had the strange sensation that a burden had suddenly 
been lifted from me. The faces of the people around 
me wore quite a different expression. 

They were free, and not even aware of it. 

They took their freedom for granted. 


“East Germany has, in fact, never come close to the living 
standard of 1937, which economists consider to have been the 
peak in prewar Germany. 


es 
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The Metamorphoses of Ilya Ehrenburg 


By Victor Erlich 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Mr. Erlich’s essay-review is based on the five parts of Ehrenburg’s autobi- 
ography that have appeared thus far in the Soviet literary journal, Novyi mir. The conclud- 
ing installment of Part V, featured in the March 1963 issue, carried Ehrenburg’s narrative 
through the end of World -War Il. In a recent interview (Pravda, May 12) Novyi mit's 
editor, A. Tvardovski, indicated that until further notice, no more installments would be pub- 
lished in the journal. Whether Ehrenburg had intended all along to break off his narrative with 
the close of the war, or whether he chose to do so in light of the recent attacks against him 
by Khrushchev and llichev, is of course a moot question. So far only the first two parts of the 
memoirs have appeared in English, under the title People and Life, 1891-1921. (A. A. Knopf, 
1962). Mr. Erlich has used quotations from this translation. 


ASIDE FROM BEING singled out as one of the chief 
targets of Khrushchev’s present drive against the in- 
tellectuals, Ilya Ehrenburg’s memoirs, People, Years, 
Life, have several compelling claims on our attention. 
Ranging as it does from the pre-1914 Bohemian 
haunts of Montparnasse to the battlefields of the Sov- 
iet-Nazi war, this kaleidoscopic chronicle outlines in 
vivid if fragmentary detail some of the most event- 
ful “years” and some of the most event-making “people” 
in recent Russian and European history. What with its 
wealth of personal asides, its thinly-veiled hints and self- 
conscious and self-justifying polemics, Ehrenburg’s auto- 
biography is an apologia as well as a testimony, as much 
a confession as a recollection. Thus, in spite of its omis- 
sions and evasions, it cannot but yield some insights 
into one of the most tortuous and ambiguous careers in 
_ the annals of Soviet literature. Finally, as the first rela- 
tively candid account of the Stalinist era offered by a 
major Soviet literary figure, People, Years, Life affords 


Professor Erlich is Chairman of the Department of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures at Yale University 
(New Haven, Conn.), and author of Russian Formalism 
(Gravegage, The Netherlands, Mouton, 1955). 


many revealing glimpses of how the literary intelli- 
gentsia of Ehrenburg’s generation really felt about the 
savagery of the Stalin blood purges, the sterility of 
Soviet art, and the debasement of esthetic standards 
under the aegis of socialist realism. 

Here are a few salient samples of Ehrenburg’s plain 
—or nearly plain—speaking: 


A. Lunacharsky {Lenin’s first Commissar of Education 
and a relatively broadminded Bolshevik intelligent} .. . 
proved a “good shepherd”: “I have said dozens of times 
that the Commissariat of Education must be impartial 
in its attitude to different trends of artistic life. As far 
as questions of form are concerned, the taste of the 
People’s Commissar and all other representatives of 
authority must be set aside.” It is a pity that people with 
authority or interest in the world of art very rarely re- 
member these sensible words.’ 


I do not believe that collective farmers depicted on 
canvas in the manner of the academic (Bolognese) school 
can give many people pleasure, or that it is possible to 
convey the rhythms of the second half of the twentieth 
century by that profusion of subsidiary clauses which Lev 
Tolstoy uses so brilliantly.* 


‘People and Life, pp. 74-75. 
2 Ihid., p. 293. 
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I have seen how in a progressive society people al- 
legedly dedicated to novel ideas committed dishonorable 
acts for personal advantage, betrayed comrades and 
friends, how wives disavowed their husbands and re- 
sourceful sons heaped abuse upon hapless fathers.° 


As for me, I did not experience any fear at the front in 
Spain during the air-raids, only in times of peace, waiting 
for a ring or a knock at the door... .* 


{V. A. Antonovich-Ovseenko, the Soviet Consul to Bar- 
celona during the Spanish Civil War} was a brave and 
dedicated man; he perished only because the wood- 
choppers were fulfilling their devilish norms.” 


I realized that people are accused of crimes which 
they did not commit and could not have committed. I was 
asking myself and others: Why? No one could answer 
this question. We were in the dark.° 


{Shortly after Ehrenburg’s return to Moscow in the 
summer of 1940} I was asked to attend a meeting of 
Moscow writers ... Stalin had invited a group of writers, 
called Avdeienko an “enemy”, and attacked two plays— 
The Snowstorm by Leonov and The Little House by 
Kataiev. I had to vote Avdeienko’s expulsion from the 
union. A number of writers vied with each other in de- 
nouncing Leonov and Kataiev. I was taken aback. The 
war was approaching. Is Stalin so sure of our might 
that he can afford to devote himself to literary criticism?’ 


Who knows how lonely we were in those years? There 
were many speeches. The guns were already roaring here 
and there. The radio never stopped blaring, but the 
human voice somehow gave out. There was much we 
could not admit even to those dearest to us. Only once in 
a while we would clasp a friend’s hand more firmly than 
usual—we were members of a great conspiracy of silence.® 
(Italics added). 


I knew—I would have to live with my teeth clenched, 
mastering the most difficult of the arts—the art of silence.® 


THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT of these long-delayed 
admissions proved too explosive for the bureaucrats’ 
comfort. The literary diehards had long been antag- 
onized by Ehrenburg’s persistent digs at socialist realism 
and by his affectionate recollections of the “modernist” 
artists and of hererodox writers and poets. At the 22nd 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, that staunchest 
of all reactionary littérateurs, V. Kochetov, spoke 
scornfully, without ever mentioning Ehrenburg’s name, 


about “writers of melancholy memoirs who . . . rum- 


*Novyi mir, 9, 1961, p. 114. 
‘People and Life, p. 346. 

* Novyi mir, No. 5, 1962, p. 112. 
* Ibid., No. 6, 1962, p. 152. 
BIbidy o. sTAt. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., No. 12, 1961, p. 146. 
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mage around in the garbage pail of their unreliable ~ 
memories in order to drag to the light of day some de- | 
composed literary cadavers and show them off as living 
things.” 1° 

Politically more significant was the campaign 
launched by V. Yermilov, a literary critic with a long 
and distinguished reputation as an apparatchik and 
police informer, in the January 30, 1963, issue of © 
Izvestia. Yermilov, too, was clearly displeased by Ehren- — 
burg’s “modernistic” bias, but he concentrated his fire — 
on the account of the 1930's in People, Years, Life, 
While conceding, as any good Khrushchevite would, 
that many “abuses of power” did in fact occur, the of- 
ficial publicist proceeded to undermine some of Ehren- — 
burg’s disturbing testimony by urging two somewhat — 
incompatible propositions: a) most of Ehrenburg’s — 
contemporaries trusted Stalin and did not know that — 
crimes were committed, b) many of them had actually 
protested. Ehrenburg’s “theory of silence,” he declared, — 
was an insult to an entire generation of Soviet men and — 
women. Though, when challenged by Ehrenburg, Yer- — 
milov failed to cite any instances of public protests 
against the “cult of personality” made in the 1930's, 
Izvestia sided with him in no uncertain terms and thus 
administered an unequivocal rebuke to the aging writer. 


More recently, Ilichev, the party’s chief ideological ex- 
pert, and Khrushchev himself called Ehrenburg to task 
for an unduly “somber” and “onesided” portrayal of the 
Stalin era and reminded him in rather ominous tones — 
of his earlier works such as the anti-Bolshevik poem 
“A Prayer for Russia” (1917) and a heterodox novel — 
The Stormy Life of Lazik Roitschwantz (1928), “widely — 
used in anti-Communist propaganda.” It is ironical— — 
since Ehrenburg’s chief offense in the eyes of the Ili- — 
chevs lies in an excess of candor—that the official 
charge leveled against him should have been that of — 
hypocrisy. 

“The theory of silence,” orated Hichev at the March — 
8 “meeting of party and government leaders with work- — 
ers in literature and the arts,” “is not true even with re- — 
gard to Ehrenburg himself. After all, you were not silent — 
then, Ilya Grigorievich, but eulogized, eulogized with 
all your talent as a publicist. And it turns out you did 
not believe but wrote.” 1? 

One hates to concede a point to Ilichev, especially 
when he upbraids a writer for acting at long last upon 
his better impulses. The fact of the matter is, though, 

"For a brief profile of Kochetov, see “Literary Psycho- 
pathology,” by Ronald Hingley, Problems of Communism, 
Sept.-Oct. 1962, p. 44. 

" Cf. The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New York, 


Vol. XV, No. 10, April 3, 1963, p. 6. 
2 Ibid. 


that this particular accusation is one which is not easily 
refuted and which underscores the ambiguity of Ehren- 
burg’s public role and the inevitable incompleteness of 
his account of “Russia’s terrible years.” 


FOR ALL ITS ominous effectiveness, the phrase “the 
great conspiracy of silence” tells only part of the story. 
It must have been trying enough for anyone not devoid 
of moral sensivity “to live with clenched teeth,” to look 
away when friends, associates, and relatives were being 
morally and physically destroyed by Stalin’s terror ma- 
chine, or, as Ehrenburg puts it rather abstractly, “ground 
under the wheels of history.” Yet, for a writer, espe- 
cially one who was predominantly a publicist, “silence” 
was seldom enough. In order to survive the nightmare, 
let alone to acquire and maintain the prominent posi- 
tion in the Soviet cultural hierarchy which Ehrenburg 
held during and immediately after the Second World 
War, it was often necessary to offer more positive proofs 
of loyalty—notably, “spontaneously” to denounce the 
victims and “eulogize” the executioner. 

In his memoirs, Ehrenburg maintains that when, 
upon his return to the USSR from his Spanish assign- 
ment at the end of 1937, he was strongly urged by the 
editors of Izvestia to join in denouncing the native “fifth 
column,’ he excused himself, claiming insufficient 
knowledge of the local conditions. The grim charges 
made recently by a fellow writer, the widow of an Old 
Bolshevik, Galina Serebriakova,}* make one wonder 
whether Ehrenburg actually managed to keep these 
pressures at bay. Yet even those inclined to give Ehren- 
burg the benefit of the doubt cannot easily disregard 
the vocal contribution he made to the “cult of person- 
ality’. His glowing praise of the tyrant is part of the 
public record. Suffice it to mention the grandiloquent 
finale to the luridly anti-American potboiler The Ninth 
Wave (1952), with its apotheosis of Stalin as a “man 
of peace,” or an article written in 1949 where the 
Leader is portrayed as a strategic genius, the architect 
of victory, the epitome of wisdom, sympathy and for- 
bearance, the intrepid “captain of the ship”: 


Braving the wind, peering into the dark night, the cap- 
tain stands at the helm. Great is his responsibility, great 


% There is no question but that Serebriakova is being used 
by the party hierarchy to discredit Ehrenburg. In his now 
famous March 8 speech in which he repeatedly chided Ehren- 
burg, Khrushchev praised Serebriakova for having produced 
constructive Soviet novels even though, in contradistinction 
to Ehrenburg, she had suffered under the “cult of personality”. 
All this argues for taking with a grain of salt Serebriakova’s 
Statement that Ehrenburg behaved “dishonorably” during the 
purges, but not necessarily for dismissing it out of hand. 


his feat. I often think about the man who took upon him- 
self a tremendous load, I think about the burden, about 
ccurage, about greatness. People work, plant apple trees, 
nurse babies, read poetry or sleep peacefully. And he 
steers the ship.”* 


The hackneyed rhetoric, the embarrassing sycophancy, 
of passages such as these—and they could be multiplied 
—are proof enough, if proof indeed were needed, that 
it took more than silence to earn the two Stalin prizes 
for literature that were bestowed on Ilya Ehrenburg. (He 
said himself to an American writer: “I have told the 
truth, but not the whole truth.”’°) More importantly, 
they are a measure of how far Ehrenburg had strayed, 
during twenty years of collaboration with the Stalin re- 
gime, from the sardonic intransigence and the free- 
wheeling muckraking of Julio Jurenito (1922), the 
novel which established his reputation in the West as 
one of the most effective debunkers of “both your 
houses.” 

How and why did the iconoclast and the “bourgeois 
nihilist” of the 1920’s turn into the semi-official pro- 
pagandist and apologist of the subsequent two decades? 
What were the external or internal pressures which trig- 
gered the transformation? It would be both strange and 
disappointing if so extensive and so self-conscious an 
account as People, Years, Life failed to shed any light 
on this crucial query. It would be still more surprising 
had this highly delicate matter been handled without 
equivocation or self-deception. 

As has been already noted by several reviewers, 
Ehrenburg’s memory and candor are inevitably selective. 
He conveys the flavor of the lean yet exhilarating years 
of 1908-1914 when, “down and out in Paris,” he rubbed 
shoulders with such makers of modern art as Modi- 
gliani, de Rivera, Léger and Picasso at the famous Ro- 
tonde, and, in his own words, “shuttled between the 
novels of the French neo-Catholic Léon Bloy and Pi- 
casso’s eviscerated violins, hatred of the well-oiled bour- 
geois life of France, and love of the French national 
character.” 1® But he is often tantalizingly cryptic in 
dealing with such sensitive matters as his early response 
to the Bolshevik Revolution and the moral crisis which 
allegedly preceded his first “positive” Soviet novel, The 
Second Day (1933). 


IT IS A MATTER of record that Ehrenburg first re- 
acted to Bolshevism with a mixture of awe, apprehen- 
sion and dismay, and that shortly after the termination 


4 Sochineniia (Works), Vol. V, Moscow, 1945, p. 895. 

15 Patricia Blake, “New Voices in Russian Writing’, En- 
counter, London, April, 1963, p. 38. 

16 People and Life, p. 198. 
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of the Civil War he seemed eager to leave the “new 
Russia” for his old stamping grounds. (Some Western 
observers have been puzzled by the remarkable ease 
with which he secured, in 1921, permission to go 
abroad.'*) In his memoirs Ehrenburg keeps admitting 
apologetically that he failed to grasp the significance of 
what was happening in Russia, that he often got “mud- 
dled.” Once in a while, in a half-ironical, half-apolo- 
getic manner, he lets the reader in on the reasons for 
his confusion and ambivalence: “Of course I was still 
myself. I was frightened by senseless sacrifice, by the 
ferocity in handling human beings, and by the over- 
simplification of the complex world of the emotions.” * 


See for instance T. R. Fyvel’s astute profile of Ehrenburg 
in the December 1961 issue of Encounter, pp. 82-90. 
People and Life, p. 336. 


Works of Ilya Ehrenburg 
published in English 


The Extraordinary Adventures of Julio Jurenito and 
his Disciples (1922). New York, Covici-Friede, 
1930. Same with title Julio Jurenito, London, 
MacGibbon, 1958. 

The Love of Jeanne Ney, (1924). New York, Dou- 
bleday, 1930. 

A Street in Moscow (1927). New York, Covici- 
Friede, 1932; London, Grayson, 1934. 

The Stormy Life of Lasik Roitschwantz (1928). 
New York, Polyglot Library, 1960, and Lyle Stu- 
art, 1962; Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 1960. 

Out of Chaos (1933). New York, Holt, 1934. 

The Fall of Paris (1941). London, Hutchinson, 
19-42; Toronto, Ryerson, 1942; New York, Knopf, 
1943. 

Russia at War (1942). London, Hamilton, 19-43; 
Melbourne, Jaboor, 1944. Same with title Tem- 
pering of Russia, New York, Knopf, 1944; To- 
ronto, Ryerson, 19-44. 

European Crossroad. New York, Knopf, 19-47. 

The Storm (1948). New York, Gaer, 1949; London, 
Hutchinson, 1949. 

The Ninth Wave (1951-52). London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1955. 

A Change of Season (1954-56). London, MacGib- 
bon, 1961; Toronto, Ambassador, 1961; New 
York, Knopf, 1962. (Includes The Thaw and 
The Spring.) 

Chekhov, Stendhal, and Other Essays. London, Mac- 
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His reference to his Apocalyptic dirge, “A Prayer for © 
Russia,” is understandably vague: “I was writing very 
bad poems at the time. Art does not tolerate falsehood, 
and I was trying to deceive myself. I prayed to a god in 
whom I did not believe and dressed myself in other 
men’s clothing.”!® Ten years later, during sleepless 
nights in his Paris flat, Ehrenburg allegedly reexamined — 
his life and found it wanting. The role of an observer 
was not enough, he felt: “I understand that the soldier’s 
fate is not the dreamer’s, and that one must take one’s 
place in the ranks.” *° 

If this is not exactly illuminating, some of the clues © 
scattered through the narrative are not devoid of in- © 
terest: “I could not live by negation alone. I was chilled 
by satirical smirks.” It is entirely possible that at times 
negativism, which back in the 1920's was Ehrenburg’s — 
trademark, was becoming something of a burden. It is 
fair to assume that for Ehrenburg, as for many of his — 
contemporaries caught in the dilemmas of post-1918 
Europe, irony was both a refuge and a mask. It was a 
refuge from, or protection against, unequivocal political 
commitments, a mask concealing an inner conflict—a 
conflict between inability to believe anything and a | 
yearning for belief and certainty,”! a conflict between 
sophistication and engagement, between an awareness of 
the “complex world of the emotions” and a morbid fas- 
cination with the decisiveness of the simple-minded 
who, for better or worse, were going to inherit the earth. 
In short, for a sensitive young intellectual cynicism was 
a way of keeping at arm’s length the emotional con-— 
fusion and disarray engendered by the ordeal of the war 
and its revolutionary aftermath. 

Lenin’s widow, N. Krupskaya, generally a reliable 
witness, claims in her memoirs =” that her husband liked 
Julio Jurenito. “The ‘Shaggy Ilya’ [Ehrenburg’s nick- 
name among the Russian émigrés in pre-1914 Paris} 
has done a good job!” he allegedly exclaimed, having 
read Ehrenburg’s first novel. Offhand, this reaction of 
Lenin’s would seem to indicate a greater capacity for 
self-irony than we might expect from the Bolshevik 


* Ibid., pp. 262-263. 

*” Novyi mir, 11, 1961, p. 147. 

“The chief protagonist of a semi-autobiographical quasi- 
novel, The Summer of 1925 (1926), which G. Struve has 
called “the most personal, sincere and earnest of all Ehren- © 
burg’s works,” describes himself thus: “. . . I do not believe — 
in anything. That is how I am constructed, and my calcified 
spine is no longer capable of strengthening. But there are 
hours . . . when I am ready out of malice to love, out of 
desperation to believe, believe anything you like.” (Quoted — 
from an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation by John Roger Shaw, 
Ilya Ehrenburg: The Career of a Soviet Writer.) 

“Nadezhda Krupskaya, Memories about Lenin, Vol. I, 
Appendix. 


‘leader. For the “master” of Ehrenburg’s mock-hagio- 
graphic novel, the Mexican incendiary who rejects in 
one sweep all extant institutions, systems and doctrines, 
has little use for Marxism-Leninism. Having lustily ex- 
posed the hypocrisy and greed of the capitalist West, 
Julio Jurenito turns on the Communist pieties. Char- 
acteristically, he is prepared to accept Bolshevik pa- 
ternalism provided that it calls a spade a spade and pro- 
claims the historically necessary abolition of freedom. 
The encounter between Jurenito and the “important 
Communist” is a deliberate parody of the Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor. After the Communist’s long and im- 
passioned harangue, Jurenito kisses the speaker's “high 
steep brow.” Clearly Jurenito knows his Dostoevsky. 


Yet when all is said and done, Lenin’s ability to enjoy 
the Ehrenburg novel is not altogether surprising. 
Though hardly a sophisticated literary critic, Lenin was 
shrewd enough to perceive and exploit typical attitudes 
of the intelligentsia for his own propagandistic and 
long-range political purposes. Not only was the relent- 
less exposure of capitalism grist for the Leninist mill, 
but, perhaps more importantly, the Bolshevik leader 
may well have realized that the free-swinging “ni- 
hilism,” the total negation of the status quo which in- 
formed Julio Jurenito, would in the long run provide 
but a flimsy defense against the harsh pressures and in- 
sidious blandishments of the Communist system—the 
more flimsy, one might add, since the early Ehren- 
burg’s “burning hatred for the present’ was overlaid 
by a sense of impotence about the “wave of the future” 
and strongly tinged with self-doubt and self-contempt. 


AS EHRENBURG HIMSELF tells us, during his pre- 
war apprenticeship with the Left-Bank Bohemia, his re- 
bellion against “the well-oiled bourgeois life” was held 
in check by his reverence for Western Europe’s artistic 
treasures and a vague hankering for its religious tradi- 
tions—as evidenced by his interest in French neo- 
Catholicism. The war, which turned a “shaggy” young 
poet into an angry reporter, was a bitterly disillusioning, 
indeed a traumatic, experience. Ehrenburg’s collection of 
First World War sketches, The Face of War, records 
faithfully his bewilderment and horror at the sight of 
the mechanized brutality of the front and the chauvi- 
Mistic hysteria and cynicism of the rear. To the near- 
expatriate, the Armageddon spelled more than the end 
of an era: it epitomized the doom of the world which, 
in spite of its failings, he had grown to cherish, the 
precariousness of the liberal Western civilization of 
which he was about to become an integral if dissident 
part. “The Apocalyptic well of the abyss is open and the 


seals are broken. Terrible spirits have been called to life, 
nor is it for diplomats to pacify them at any confer- 
ences 


The same theme of “death, darkness and devastation” 
dominates the turgid verses which Ehrenburg was pro- 
ducing during the first years of the Revolution. Nor is 
the bloody ordeal to be redeemed by the quality of life 
which is to emerge from it: the antiseptic beehive, the 
“paradise built of concrete” is anticipated here with ap- 
prehension rather than with hope. Another obsessive 
leitmotif in these lurid visions is the inevitability of the 
dread City of the Future, indeed the ultimate irrelevance 
of one’s own feelings about that inexorable historical 
process, the obsolescence of one’s self. A 1920 poem, 
whose opening line proclaims “I came into the world on 
the eve,’ is a monotonous celebration of the author’s 
imminent demise: “Alone, alone, amid the fire I gaze 
at the .. . rosy dawn of the day after my death.” ** An- 
other line reads: “Born yesterday, I loved yesterday’s wis- 
dom.” In the murky light of these reluctant prophecies, 
the literary and esthetic sophistication is not so much a 
value to be preserved as a 19th-century ballast, an 
anachronism to be pointed to with a mixture of ironic 
embarrassment and slightly perverse pride, as one is 
about to surrender to the Will of History. 


IT IS SUCH an act of moral harakiri that lies at the core 
of the novel generally considered as a turning point in 
Ehrenburg’s literary career, The Second Day. Though 
ostensibly a production novel, a saga of “socialist con- 
struction,’ it is primarily about the reorientation (pere- 
strotka) of Ilya Ehrenburg, a public burial of his old 
untractable self and an unveiling of his new “positive” 
personality. The main protagonist of the story, Volodia 
Safonov, is in many respects the old Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
alter ego: a brooding and sensitive intellectual, he is the 
perennial outsider, a lone wolf poisoned by irony and 
weighed down by sophistication. Volodia can’t “get 
with it’; he is unable to integrate himself into the 
“collective” which amid unspeakable hardships, dog- 
gedly and heroically, is building a new industrial plant; 
he is clearly out of step with his society and his era. 
His only attempt to break out of his isolation fails mis- 
erably. At first, the strongminded, idealistic Irina, who 
like so many positive female characters in Russian fic- 
tion combines sensitivity with a longing for a cause, is 
fascinated by Volodia’s superior intelligence. Yet ulti- 
mately she grows tired of his carping criticism, of his 
corrosive irony, and opts for the future in the person of 


See fn. 21. 
s Secertne2 lL. 


Kolka Rozhkov, a robust, simpleminded and enthusi- 
astic young worker and member of the Komsomol. 
Volodia commits suicide. Exit “yesterday's wisdom,” de- 
feated ignominously on the battlegrounds of construc- 
tive social action and personal relations. 

The message is all too clear, though at times not de- 
void of characteristic deviousness. Perhaps in an at- 
tempt to salvage a measure of self-esteem, the Ehren- 
burg of Julio Jurenito covers his retreat by a few part- 
ing shots, a few perfunctory yet pointed barbs at the 
victors. Here, for instance, is the passage introducing 
Safonov: 


His whole existence is an error. He does not explain Dr. 
Faust’s malaise by invoking the characteristics of the 
era of primitive accumulation . . . He knows that Spring 
is older than the Revolution. Consequently he does not 
know anything. He is dense and illiterate.” 


It is this undercurrent of ambivalence, along with 
fresh and effective reporting, that makes The Second 
Day superior to and different from the run-of-the-mill 
Soviet industrial novel. With Volodya Safonov safely 
out of the way, there was nothing to prevent Ehren- 
burg’s next production novel, Without Stopping to 
Draw Breath (1935), from degenerating into pure, un- 
adulterated Soviet industrial soap opera. 

Yet it is not through thinly fictionalized eulogies of 
Soviet industrialization that the new Ehrenburg was to 
make his distinctive contribution. For all his enthusi- 
asm for the builder of Kuznetsk, Ehrenburg was far 
from eager to exchange the relative comforts of the 
decadent West for the wholesome rigors of “socialist 
construction.” More importantly, one suspects, the Soviet 
regime was anxious to make political use of Ehren- 
burg’s valuable skills and connections, his expertise at 
exposing the cesspools of Western Europe, and his con- 
tacts among the literary and artistic set of Montpar- 
nasse. As a roving correspondent of Izvestia, he was to 
shuttle between the battlefields of the strife-torn and de- 
moralized Europe of the 1930's, be it Vienna in Febru- 
ary 1934 or Spain of 1936-38. As an_ intellectual 
troubleshooter and go-between, he was to become an 
important liaison man between the Soviet regime and 
the “progressive” Western European intelligentsia. From 
now on his services were to be handsomely rewarded, 
his free-floating sarcasm channeled, his satirical gifts 
harnessed. 


THIS IS NOT to say that through all the successive 
twenty years Ehrenburg the publicist was merely a 
mouthpiece of the regime. There were moments or 


* Den vtoroi, Gosizdat, 1934, joy, by. 
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periods during that time when his natural proclivities 
seemed to coincide with the foreign policy objectives of 
the Soviet Union. This is especially true of the “Popu- 
lar Front” era and of the period 1941-45, when Ehren- 
burg became one of the most effective Soviet war propa- 
gandists. There is no doubt that he hated and feared 
fascism with its naked cult of violence, its backwoods 
anti-intellectualism, and its blatant chauvinism. By the 
same token, when in 1941 the German armies overran 
Ehrenburg’s homeland, “the enemy of communism,” as 
T. R. Fyvel put it, “was also the enemy of Mother Rus- 
sia, the enemy of France and all that was civilized, and 
the diabolical foe of all Jews.” “6 

It is the element of personal involvement, along with 
superior reportorial skills, that lifts Ehrenburg’s jour- 
nalism time and again far above the dreary, propagan- 
distic Soviet hack-work. Many pages of his reports on 
the Spanish Civil War are eloquent, fresh, and vivid. 
His fiery wartime radio speeches and articles urging a 
ruthless destruction of the German invaders owe some 
of their strident effectiveness to the authenticity of his 
underlying emotions. 

Yet even at these junctures Ehrenburg’s enthusiasm — 
and indignation were often manipulated from above. In 
his Izvestia articles on the abortive uprising of the Au- 
strian Social-Democratic Schutzbund in 1934, he hailed — 
the courage of the anti-Fascist Austrian workers, but did — 
not forget to condemn the alleged opportunism and po- 
litical cowardice of the Social Democratic leaders, some 
of whom were fighting in the ranks while those lines 
were written. He was entranced by the bravery and 
austere pride of the Spanish Loyalists, regardless of their 
party affiliations, and he wrote about them affection- 
ately and shrewdly. But he predictably glossed over the 
sinister crimes of Stalin's agents in Spain. Worse still, 
when André Gide, then a recent defector from the 
Soviet fold, protested along with some other French 
writers against the brutal persecution of the non-Stal- 
inist Left in Catalonia, Ehrenburg did not hesitate to 
brand his erstwhile comrade-in-arms as a “venomous 
old man and renegade with a bad conscience.” ** 

In his autobiography Ehrenburg strongly hints at his 
inward protest against the Nazi-Soviet pact. Though 
allegedly he realized that this move was “inevitable,” 
he found it difficult to swallow. He points to the fact 
that during this trying period he wrote an anti-German 


™ See Fyvel, /oc. cit. (fn. 17), p. 86. 

“The reference made in People, Years, Life to this dis- 
graceful episode is positively mendacious: “In 1937, in Spain, 
I read his article—he was accusing the Republican authorities 
of violence. I lost my temper and called him “an old man 
with a renegade’s venom and a bad conscience.” (Novyi mir, 


No. 4, 1962, p. 43.) 


Three Aspects of Ebrenburg 


O Lord, the great land 

Lies sodden, naked! 

She wished a little cheer from her grief 

And made merry, stumbled, lies now in the muck 
“Not long for this world,” they say. 

Where are we to live? 

Look, the eyes of Thy weary bondwoman 
Weep bitter tears 

Only a chemise in tatters 

And the flush from her stupid spree 

And she sings and laughs and groans... 
But do not call her Thine— 

See, her swarthy church-worn hands 

Are covered with blood. 

. .. And someone shouts: “Here, come to me! 
Ah, see the naked creature sprawl!” .. . 


For all the graves 

O Lord, hear our prayer 

For those who bear their cross 

For those who bear no cross nor stone 

For stones where our churches stood 

For votive lights extinguished, for silent belfries 
For the desolation that now reigns 

O Lord, hear our prayer. ... 


O Lord, forgive us. 

Rise golden sun 

White churches, sky-blue steeples 
Devout Russia! 


For Russia, 
O Lord, hear our prayer. 


—From “A Prayer for Russia” (1917). 


* * * 


How splendid that the hydro-electric station was 
being built next to the factory! How often that 
factory had been mentioned in the German com- 
muniques! That was where the Germans had run 
their heads agains a stone wall. The Americans 
might well roar and threaten and count the miles 
separating them from Moscow, Baku, or the Volga; 
in Stalingrad a hydroelectric station was being built. 
The town was again in the front line. The Ural 
was sending machinery, Siberia—timber, people 
were streaming in from all parts of the Soviet 
Union. A great battle was on—for electric power, 
for light, for life... . 

He settled down to go through the newspapers, 
and America surrounded him. An _ Institute of 
Chemistry considered biological warfare the most 
practical because it didn’t destroy the economy of 
the enemy country. ... In West Berlin during street 
manoeuvres American troops had successfully used 
tear gas. . . . Negotiations with General Sinamura 
for the setting up of twenty Japanese divisions were 


proceeding satisfactorily. ...In Atlanta an old Negro 
had been hanged for insulting a white woman... . 
In Chicago fourteen people who were carrying on 
peace propaganda had been arrested. . . . “Catch” 
machines had brought in fifteen million dollars 
that year; Golden Superman had thrown Red Phan- 
tom at the seventeenth hold; the audience had de- 
manded: “Finish him off!” ...In Albany a thirteen- 
year-old boy had strangled an old woman for the 
sake of twenty dollars. 


—From The Ninth Wave (1951). 


By nature I am a doubting Thomas. In 1920 and 
1921 I had many doubts. . . . Naturally enough, I 
thought above all of the future of art... . Once I 
spoke to Lunacharsky about my doubts. He replied 
that communism must lead to multiformity, not 
uniformity, and that an artist's work cannnot be 
cut from a single pattern. He spoke of the Derz- 
himordas {name of police chief in Gogol’s In- 
spector-General} who cannot understand the nature 
of art. A year later, in an article published in the 
journal The Press and the Revolution, he used the 
same definition. He said that censorship was neces- 
sary in a period of transition, and added: “But 
the man who says ‘away with all these prejudices 
about free speech: state control is inherent in our 
Communist system; censorship is not a dreadful 
concomitant of a period of transition but a proper 
feature of ordered, socialized, Socialist life’-—the 
man who concludes from this that criticism itself 
must become a kind of informer’s report or a means 
to fit works of art forcibly on a primitive revolu- 
tionary cobbler’s last, this man, if you scratch him 
a little, will turn out to be a Derzhimorda. He has 
attained some power, but has derived nothing from 
it but the pleasure of swaggering, bullying, and, 
above all, ordering people to ‘go there’ and ‘keep 
out of here.’”. 


It was not the epoch I quarreled with but my 
own self. There was a great deal of confusion in 
my mind. I was for industrial aesthetics and planned 
economy. ... yet I often asked myself what would 
happen to the vast variety of human character in 
the new, more rational and more just society. 
Would not the improved machines, which I myself 
extolled, become a surrogate for art? Would not 
technology suppress those emotions which, troubled 
though they sometimes are, humankind holds 
dear? ... Many of the doubts I entertained in 1921 
were naive and have been proved false by life— 
many, but by no means all. 


—From People, Years, Life (1960). 
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novel, The Fall of Paris. Yet anyone who has read the 
book will recall that this demagogically slanted pano- 
rama of French politics in the late’ 1930's manages to 
skirt the impact of the Soviet-Nazi agreement on the 
position of the French Communists in 1939-40. 

In the closing section of People, Years, Life Ehren- 
burg dwells with understandable satisfaction on the role 
which he played during the Soviet-Nazi war as one of 
the most popular correspondents of Red Star. No won- 
der: the period 1941-45 was Ehrenburg’s “finest 
hour.” It was the only moment in his long career when 
“Ilya Ehrenburg” became a household or, if one will, a 
foxhole word throughout the Soviet Union. However, 
owing to the selectiveness of Ehrenburgs account of his 
wartime activities and to the fact that the narrative is 
not carried beyond 1945, one of the murkiest episodes 
in his public career is significantly omitted. When Hit- 
ler’s armies were advancing toward the heart of Russia, 
he joined with such Soviet Jewish cultural figures as the 
theater director Mikhoels and the writers Bergelson, 
Fefer and Markish in an impassioned plea addressed to 
the Jewish “masses” the world over. The statement of 
the so-called Jewish anti-Fascist Committee invoked the 
common Jewish heritage, the ties which bind Jews of 
all countries and continents, and urged common defence 
of these values against the Nazi onslaught. Several years 
later most of the signatories were in the dock, arraigned 
by the dictator's paranoiac anti-Semitism. A recent book 
on the tragedy of the Soviet Jews ** claims that Ehren- 
burg not only acquiesced in the persecution of his for- 
mer associates, but actually testified against them. While 
in the last years such charges have been too persistent 
to be discounted as mere ugly rumors, I would prefer to 
stick to incontrovertible fact, to the public record. 

Many will recall Ehrenburg’s virulently “anti-Zionist” 
article published in Pravda of October 26, 1948, where 
the very idea of Jewish identity and solidarity, which in 
1942 was being mobilized in behalf of the Soviet war 
effort, was branded as “counterrevolutionary” and 
“bourgeois.” (As at the Slansky trial in 1952, “Zionism” 
was clearly a misnomer, a label for Jewish ethnic con- 
sciousness.) Ehrenburg knew too well the inner work- 
ings of the system he had served for over fifteen years 
not to realize the sinister repercussions of the cam- 
paign he was thus helping to launch. The arrests 
promptly followed. Was this part of the hidden cost of 
survival? One wonders. 


THE MORE RECENT phase of the story is still fresh 
in our memory. It is common knowledge that ever since 


*Lénéman, La tragédie des Juifs en URSS, Paris, 1959. 
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The Thaw—a shoddy piece of literature but, in spite of 
its equivocations, a timely and significant human docu- 
ment—Ehrenburg has been one of the most vocal 
spokesmen for the “liberal” wing of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia and, along with K. Paustovski and N. Aseiev, 
one of the most influential elder sponsors of the young 
heterodox poets and writers. In his widely quoted criti- 
cal essays, “Lessons of Stendhal” and “On Reading 
Chekhov,” in his appreciative introductions to the vol- 
umes of such recently rehabilitated masters as M. Tsve- | 
taeva and I. Babel, in the recent collective letter to 
Khrushchev in behalf of variety in the arts which 
he co-signed, he has stood foursquare for a measure of ~ 
creative freedom and integrity, for esthetic pluralism, | 
for sense and sensibility. 


It is worth noting that Ehrenburg’s present non-con- — 
formism centers almost entirely around the defense of 
literary and esthetic standards. This fact, it seems to 
me, is doubly significant. It is a commentary both on the 
role of literature in present-day Russia as a repository — 
of residual humanistic values, and on the nature of 
Ehrenburg’s sturdiest loyalties. It seems that the “passion 
for art’ which he imbibed in the early stage of his 
stormy life survived all the twists and turns, all the 
compromises, evasions—if not outright betrayals—of 
his “complex path,” to use a Soviet euphemism.,only to 
assert itself in a somewhat more permissive atmosphere 
when the risks of creative integrity seemed slight or at 
least manageable.”° 


Is Ehrenburg’s, thus, fundamentally a case of the dedi- 
cated artist sucked into the mire of totalitarian politics? 
Not exactly. His essential gifts and instincts are those 
of a superior publicist rather than a full-fledged creative 
writer. The virtues of his best work—a rapid pace, a 
shrewd and vivid social observation, timeliness, alert- 
ness, versatility—are journalistic rather than literary. At 


*In his excellent volume The Pasternak Affair—Courage 
of Genius (New York, 1962), Robert Conquest, viewing Pas- 
ternak’s activities from the vantage point of his post-Stalin 
role, suggests that Ehrenburg may have decided to collaborate 
with the regime so as to be available and “play a useful part 
when things have changed’. This charitable interpretation 
of Ehrenburg’s metamorphoses presupposes a longer-range 
political vision and a sturdier civic-mindedness than seems 
reasonable to assume in an astute but remarkably pliable man. 
Perhaps we ought to distinguish between some long-range 
consequences of Ehrenburg’s overt conformity and its initial | 
motives. It is my strong impression that he was betrayed into 
official apologetics by a mixture of political opportunism, — 
personal weakness, and genuine ideological confusion. If so, 
all one can say with some certainty is that his modus vivendi 
with the Stalin regime has, in fact, increased his potential 
for survival and hence for assuming a more beneficient public 
role “when things have changed” some. 


. most, two of Ehrenburg’s many, indeed all too many, 
novels—Julio Jurenito and The Stormy Life of Lazik 
Roitschwantz, in which Ehrenburg’s satirical gifts are 
fully deployed—can be adjudged real literary successes. 
This is especially true of the Roitschwantz saga, only re- 
cently translated—much to Ehrenburg’s embarrassment 
—into English, a sad yet irresistibly funny Odyssey of a 
small-town Jewish tailor, baffled and buffeted by the 
bureaucratic rigidities of post-1918 Europe, a peculiarly 
engaging book in which the savage satire of Julio 
Jurenito is tempered by the diffident, self-deprecating 
Jewish folk humor. The bulk of Ehrenburg’s fiction, in- 
cluding The Grabber (1926), The Life of Nikolai Kur- 
bov (1923), The Love of Jeanne Ney (1923), In the 
Protochny Lane (1927), not to mention Ehrenburg’s 
fundamentally dishonest orthodox novels, is, in D. S. 
Mirsky’s apt if somewhat harsh phrase, “superficially in- 
teresting and essentially cheap.” °° A restless, mercurial, 
derivative writer, shifting with dizzying rapidity from 
genre to genre and from style to style, Ehrenburg was 
too eclectic to create works of enduring value, and too 
undiscriminating to avoid the pitfalls of sentimentality 
and melodrama. 


YET, IF BY AND LARGE Ehrenburg is no more than 
a second-rate artist, he has been a remarkable cultural 
middleman, an affectionate witness and a knowledgeable 
interpreter of the modern literary and artistic ferment. 
His sense of literary values has been considerably more 
enduring and reliable than his potential for major lit- 
erary achievement. Though rarely capable of excellence, 
he has been ready to recognize it, acclaim it and rejoice 
in it, unless doing so entailed serious political risks. His 
critical acumen and profound love of poetry were al- 
ready apparent in the small anthology Portraits of the 
Russian Poets, where strategic selections from Russian 
Symbolists and post-Symbolists, such as Blok, Akhma- 
tova, Mayakovsky and Pasternak, were bolstered by the 
editor’s acute and judicious thumbnail sketches of these 
masters. 

This capacity for disinterested enthusiasm is evident 
in what are perhaps the most appealing pages in Ehren- 
burg’s chronicle—the warm and vivid recollections of 
the author's illustrious contemporaries, encountered in 
the course of his far-flung career: Modigliani, Picasso, 
de Rivera, Mayakovsky, Tsvetaeva, Mandelshtam, Meyer- 
hold. Once again a qualification is in order. When a 
critical assessment or a personal reminiscence gets in- 
volved with a delicate political issue, such as the Pas- 
ternak affair, the purity of the response is difficult to 
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maintain. Thus, in his reminiscences of Pasternak, 
Ehrenburg speaks with both sides of his mouth: “I was 
fond of him, and I loved and still love his poetry.”*? 
We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of this 
straightforward statement. Yet the tribute is promptly 
qualified by a somewhat acid reference to Pasternak’s 
alleged egotism and his complete lack of a sense of his- 
tory. (“He heard hearts beat and the grass grow, but he 
never heard the footsteps of the age.” 3) As one might 
expect, “reading the manuscript of Doctor Zhivago sad- 
dened” Ehrenburg.** (Whatever his actual feelings may 
have been—and for all we know they could have been 
negative—he clearly had to say this sort of thing in 
order to get away with the enthusiastic praise of Pas- 
ternak’s lyrical verse.) At some time Ehrenburg’s gyra- 
tions lead him to relapse into the kind of intellectual 
demagoguery which stood him in good stead in the 
previous years. Pasternak’s view of Doctor Zhivago as 
a culmination of his literary achievement reminds 
Ehrenburg of “Gogol, who regarded The Inspector- 
General and Part One of Dead Souls as trifles, and 
thought he had found the right path when he started 
Part Two of Dead Souls.” 3* Whatever one’s view of the 
place of Doctor Zhivago in the Pasternak canon, the 
parallel between that noble novel and the ponderously 
dismal failure of Part Two of Dead Souls is a shabby 
debating trick worthy only of Ehrenburg the official 
apologist. 

Such jarring notes are totally absent from Ehren- 
burg’s homage to another pure poet, a victim of Stalin’s 
personal vindictiveness—the frail, vulnerable, dazzling 
Ossip Mandelshtam. Not that this subject was free from 
explosive implications. But Mandelshtam was a target 
of Stalin’s, mot Khrushchev’s, cultural terror. Thus 
Ehrenburg’s affection and admiration for one of mod- 
ern Russia’s finest lyricists could assert itself without 
crippling qualifications and innuendos: “I remember 
many of his lines. I repeat them as incantations, and 
looking back lam happy that I once lived by his side.” 3° 
Coming from an influential and celebrated littérateur, 
this tribute is touching in its self-effacing modesty, its 
delight in, and reverence for, genuine creativity. 

There is no doubt but that in the last six or seven 
years Ehrenburg, in Louis Fischer’s apt phrase, “has been 
working his way back to decency.” He has endeavored 
to play the role of the elder statesman of Soviet litera- 
ture, a one-man bridge between the searching young 


5! People and Life, p. 278. 


* Ibid., p. 281. 
8 Tbhid., p. 285. 
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intelligentsia and the literary and artistic heritage of 
pre-Stalin Russia. To quote Fischer again, he “has the 
courage of the age” or, if one may put it differently, the 
old man’s overriding concern with posterity. For one 
cannot help but feel that in the post-Stalin period 
Ehrenburg has been laboring strenuously towards a 
more respectful obituary, a more favorable historical 
verdict than the unredeemed two decades spent in the 
service of Stalin’s propaganda machine would have 
warranted. 

Since not all the returns are in, and the story is still 
unfolding, it would be difficult to say with any assur- 
ance or precision what such a verdict will or should be. 


Yet two predictions may be in order. Whatever the 
exact terms of the judgment, it will disappoint both the 
admirers of Ehrenburg, who bill him as the conscience 
of Soviet literature, and his detractors, who view him 


simply as an opportunistic weathervane: the record is — 


much too ambiguous and contradictory to yield either 
a blanket condemnation or a clean bill of health. More- 
over, since the career of Ilya Ehrenburg has larger im- 
plications, as this article has tried to point out, its as- 
sessment is likely to have some bearing on such dis- 
parate matters as the uses and pitfalls of irony, the 
moral cost of collaboration with totalitarianism, and the 
remarkable resilience of literary sensibility. 
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IN A SYMPOSIUM published in 1956 (The Fate of 
East Central Europe: Hopes and Failures of American 
Foreign Policy, Notte Dame, Notre Dame University 
Press), Professor Stephen D. Kertesz called attention 
to the dual character of Soviet control over the satel- 
lites. “It is a dire threat to the security of the Western 
world,” he wrote then, “but it may also prove to be the 
Achilles’ heel of the Soviet system.” These words, so 
timely when written, have lost none of their relevance 
since. In his introduction to the present volume, East 
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Central Europe and the World, a sequel devoted to the 
developments of the post-Stalin period, Professor Ker- 
tesz has wisely chosen to restate the same basic thought. 
“This duality,” he observes, “remains one of the major 
characteristics of Eastern Europe, despite all that has 
happened since Stalin’s death.” 

Any such reminder of the inherent vulnerability of 
the Soviet position in East Central Europe—no less 
than of the menace which that position has posed to 
the West—is now doubly welcome. It comes as a useful 
corrective to the mistaken notion that East Europe no 
longer counts in world affairs; and it serves as a timely 
challenge to the unfortunate tendency to dismiss in- 
ternal developments in the Communist states of East 
Central Europe as invariably and exclusively the re- 


sult of Soviet policy. While adequate comprehension 
of both the internal development of these states and 
their role in international politics is impossible without 
prior reference to the Soviet Union, to focus on the 
Soviet “center” alone tends to produce an excessively 
narrow range of vision. It is liable to obscure other 
dimensions in a multiple set of relationships between 
the ruling Communist parties and the Soviet party, 
within the separate Communist elites themselves, and 
between the individual regimes and the societies they 
tule. Events of the last decade should prompt a rec- 
ognition of the need to look beyond the obvious uni- 
formities, to watch carefully the subtle process of 
diversification within East Central Europe as a whole, 
and, finally, to study closely specific characteristics of 
particular countries of the Soviet bloc. Indeed, neglect- 
ing these internal factors is tantamount to accepting 
the proposition that Soviet power has permanently 
sealed the fate of East Central Europe. It is clear also 
that such neglect narrows the scope for effective 
Western policy in the area. 


HUBERT RIPKA’S posthumously published essay, 
Eastern Europe in the Post-War World, is devoted 
precisely to questions of grand policy. Writing in 
the immediate aftermath of the Polish October and 
the Hungarian Revolution (to each of which he de- 
votes an informative chapter), Ripka proposes to 
extricate East Central Europe from Soviet control. 
Toward that end, he advances a specific plan calling 
for far-reaching military disengagement and extensive 
political neutralization designed to meet the security 
needs of both the Soviet Union and the West. 


Thanks to widespread public debate in recent years 
about one version or another of these tantalizing 
themes, Ripka’s proposals will not strike the reader 
as exactly novel. Even without the gratuituous pub- 
lisher’s note to the effect that had the author lived 
longer, he might have wished to revise his conclusions, 
it is easy to dismiss Ripka’s suggestions as totally out- 
dated today and largely unrealistic even when first 
propounded more than five years ago. Precisely be- 
cause this is the case, it may be tempting to dismiss the 
book out of hand. Yet, Hubert Ripka, who in the 
1930's served as the foreign editor of the distinguished 
Czech liberal newspaper, Lidové Noviny, and subse- 
quently held responsible governmental positions under 
President Benes, writes knowledgeably about the gen- 
eral political evolution of East Central Europe. Ripka’s 
analysis of how interwar rivalries among the great 
powers contributed to internal divisiveness through- 


out the region merits attention, as do his claims on 
behalf of the capacity of its people to develop their 
own democratic traditions, if given the chance to do 
so. That his hope for a truly independent East Central 
Europe functioning as both bridge and buffer between 
the Soviet Union and the West seems illusory for the 
present need not rule out forever that combination of 
“internal and external pressure” which, as Ripka an- 
ticipated, “could eventually persuade the Russians seri- 
ously to negotiate with the West about a new political 
settlement in Europe.” 

While Ripka’s treatise was inspired by the events of 
1956, which to his mind foreshadowed “the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet empire and the fall of com- 
munism,’ the contributors to the volume edited by 
Kertesz take a look at the post-1956 period from a less 
immediate vantage point and they are considerably 
less sanguine about the prospects. Indeed, their major 
emphasis is upon “the skill and rapidity with which 
the Soviet Union has recovered from the various forms 
of disaster which threatened it then,’ to borrow a 
felicitous formulation from Robert F. Byrnes’ con- 
cluding remarks. At the same time, however, the 
Kertesz volume is informed by an appropriate aware- 
ness of the innovations and complexities of the Khru- 
shchev era in bloc relations. It delineates the ways in 
which the Soviet leadership has had to take account otf 
divergent interests and distinctive problems within 
the bloc, and devotes special attention to China’s un- 
expected role as a “new power’ in Europe. All these 
facets of the post-Stalin period are enormously sig- 
nificant, even though events subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the book have already demonstrated the 
limitations on China's role in Europe and the rapidity 
with which it is being played out. 

In dealing with a collaborative enterprise such as 
that edited by Kertesz, the reviewer is traditionally 
obliged to disclaim responsibility for assessing each 
individual contribution. Suffice it to note that in this 
case there are fifteen separate essays, covering both 
internal developments and foreign relations, largely 
country-by-country, and that the geographic coverag 
stretches the customary limits to make room for the 
Baltic States on the one side and Finland and Austria 
on the other. If there is anything missing from this 
comprehensive survey, it is perhaps an incisive analysis 
of the prospects and pitfalls of economic integration. 
The topic receives passing mention at various points 
throughout the book, but it is treated far too sketchily 
in view of its obvious importance in Khrushchev’s 
program to secure Soviet hegemony in East Central 
Europe through shared interests and mutual assist- 
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ance (t.e., economic interdependence). The absence of 
such discussion will be missed all the more since de- 
velopments in the economic sphere do have, as the 
editor rightly suggests, “an important long-range effect 
on relations between Western and Eastern Europe.” 


APART FROM THE economic ties which bind the 
individual Communist regimes to one another and to 
the Soviet Union, another crucial theme deserving sep- 
arate treatment involves the cohesiveness and purpose- 
fulness of the ruling parties and their leaderships. It 
is almost a “law” of totalitarian politics that when the 
totalitarian party is monolithic, the entire system is 
dynamic; when, however, the party is divided in- 
ternally and the dissension exposed to the public, the 
whole totalitarian edifice may be threatened with 
collapse. In view of the variety of Communist politics 
in East Central Europe in the post-Stalin period, a 
comparative study of the various Communist parties 
has long been overdue. For this reason alone, the 
publication of Alexander Korab’s Entwicklung der 
kommunistischen Parteien in Ost-Mitteleuropa should 
evoke considerable interest. 


For the present, Korab limits himself to the Com- 
munist parties in three countries—Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia—with the promise of a second 
volume in the future to be devoted to the Balkan 
parties. Korab’s presentation is essentially chronological 
in method. Beginning with the founding of each party, 
he carries the story up to the present day, and while 
he marshals much useful data on inter-party faction- 
alism, the treatment of each party is entirely self-con- 
tained. There is, alas, little or no attempt at compara- 
tive analysis. What is more, the theoretical under- 
pinnings of Korab’s study are, at best, rather weak, 
and some points of interpretation seem quite dubious. 
How else to evaluate, for example, his ascription of the 
origins of the concept of “people’s democracy” in East 
Central Europe to Mao Tse-tung’s “new democracy”? 


One would have expected Mr. Korab, a journalist 
who has been covering Polish and Soviet affairs for 
the Swiss newspaper Neue Ziircher Zeitung, to have 
devoted special attention to those recent developments 
with which he may be presumed to be most familiar. 
That he has not done so may be attributed to his de- 
cision to write a large general history. To be sure, 
Korab does offer pertinent observations on the pros- 
pects for domestic autonomy in Poland, the strength of 
nationalism in Hungary, and the characteristics of party 
leadership in Czechoslovakia; unfortunately, however, 
the short shrift accorded to the period since 1956 may 
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cause his concluding judgments on the Gomulka, Kadar, 
and Novotny regimes to appear both superficial and 
glib. 


FEW TOPICS IN postwar East European politics have | 


evoked more serious study or penetrating analysis than 
the Hungarian Revolution. Among the several excellent 
contributions to this subject that have appeared thus 
far, Paul R. Zinner’s masterful study, Revolution im 
Hungary, must be accorded a special place of honor. 
Professor Zinner’s effort has been modestly advertised 
as an “essay.” Actually, it contains at least three sep- 
arate essays. The first deals with the Communist take- 
over between 1945 and 1948, in both its social and 
diplomatic contexts. This is followed by an analysis of 
the physiology of the totalitarian system that was es- 
tablished in Hungary in 1948 and the symptoms of its 
disintegration which led to the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in 1956. Here is a lucid account of the repression 
and revival of social forces, the ferment among the 
intellectuals, the students and the workers, together 
with an astute discussion of the confusion and factional 
struggle within the party. The third part of the 
book retells the story of the revolution itself, recon- 
structing the day-by-day events as they unfolded in 
Budapest and in the Hungarian countryside. 


Numerous personal vignettes enliven the presenta- 
tion. There is Imre Nagy, a tragic figure forced into 
the role of a national hero, a bewildered man swept 
along by events not of his own making; and Janos 
Kadar, who emerges not only as a rank opportunist 
but also as a villainous traitor. There is Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, presented as haughty and self-righteous but en- 
tirely peripheral to the main events; and Jozsef Dudas, 
depicted as a fiery self-seeker momentarily thrust to 
the fore, only to be bypassed by the mainstream of 
the revolution. Behind them all lurk the Soviets, at 
first vacillating and indecisive, but then ruthless in 
their massive intervention and deceitful in their feigned 
negotiations. 


Despite these sharply-etched characterizations, Zin- 
ners judgment is balanced throughout. Where per- 
sonal motives are unclear, alternative explanations are 
examined. Where documentation is lacking, as in the 
case of certain key Soviet decisions and ‘actions, the 
author studiously avoids improvisation. All of this 
makes for a persuasive as well as a moving account 
of the Hungarian Revolution. Much of the vividness 
of color and the sense of intimacy with events can be 
laid to the author's skillful use of the resources of the 
Columbia University Hungarian Refugee Project and 


its interview materials with 250 respondents who actu- 
ally participated in or were close to the episodes de- 
scribed. The reader is left unaware of what proportion 
of the narrative is based directly upon such eyewitness 
testimony and how much of it represents Zinner’s 
own inference. Offend though it may the formal require- 
ments of narrow scholarship, the author's decision 
against identifying his sources at every step has helped 
to preserve the high drama of revolution. To have 
done otherwise might have entailed sacrificing the 
moral legacy of the revolution itself, and it is this 
legacy above all else that emerges from Zinner’s work. 


TURNING FROM HUNGARY to the history of 
Czechoslovakia reopens the question of an apparent 
paradox that has not been adequately explained. While 
Hungary witnessed a violent upheaval in 1956, and 
Poland a significant change of regime, and while rum- 
blings of unrest were heard even in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia—the only democratic state in East 
Central Europe during the interwar period—remained 
quiescent. Except for some comments on the “over- 
cautious, strictly realistic Czech mentality, and a cor- 
responding behavioral pattern,’ Professor Taborsky’s 
study of Communism in Czechoslovakia, 1948-1960, 
does not really elaborate upon the political passivity 
of 1956. The reader will look in vain for an analysis 
of the historical factors and social forces which have 
shaped and conditioned this attitude and “behavioral 
pattern.” He will regret also the author’s disinclination 
to assess the impact of the twin tragedies of 1938 
and 1948 upon the Czech national psychology, as well as 
his reluctance to venture an explanation for the ap- 
parent internal cohesion of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party in the post-Stalin period. 


If the weakness of Professor Taborsky’s book lies 
in his neglect of these important questions, its strength 
may be found in the author’s excellent treatment of 
the institutional-administrative structure of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist regime. In this latter respect the 
volume is truly a mine of useful information and an 
indispensable reference for all serious students of East 
European affairs. The organization of the book into 
four separate sections serves the author's purposes more 
than adequately. Part One introduces the reader to 
the party and its National Front “partners,” and leads 
him carefully through the details of the party’s or- 
ganizational structure into a revealing exploration of 
how the party actually functions in power. Part Two, 
the longest section of the book, is given over to a 
discussion of the formal structure of the government 


THE SYSTEM THAT FAILED 


According to Lenin, revolutions will occur when 
the rulers cannot and the people will not continue 
in the old way. In Hungary, both conditions were 
met. 

The unwillingness of the population to be 
governed in the old way reflected years of accu- 
mulated grievances. ... An exact scale of individual 
deprivation cannot be easily determined. But 
grievances caused by great and prolonged personal 
insecurity, affronts to individual dignity and self- 
respect, and humiliation of the national ego seemed 
to have a consistent priority over dissatisfactions with 
material conditions of life. People felt a revulsion 
against the lies which saturated their existence, and 
they despised the atmosphere of moral depravity 
which surrounded them... . 

The structure of popular grievances gave the 
{Hungarian} revolution the predominant character 
of a national and democratic uprising rather than 
of a social revolution in the traditional sense of 
classes contesting for supremacy. 

Although the Communists have denounced it as 
a counter-revolution, it was anything but that. The 
revolution provided unexcelled evidence of the 
dimensions of change in social structure and atti- 
tudes that had taken place in a little over ten years. 
Chief among these was the growth of the workers’ 
political consciousness, which clearly belied the 
Leninist thesis that the working class cannot rise 
above economic consciousness without the guidance 
of its vanguard, the Communist Party. Many revo- 
lutionaries harbored deep hatred for Hungary’s 
former ruling classes. Others, including intellectuals 
and students, regardless of Party affiliation, had a 
sincere devotion to a humane type of socialism. 
They had no use for bourgeois institutions as they 
had known them in their country or as they had 
understood them to be in the West. Their Western 
orientation consisted of a desire to have cultural 
and intellectual intercourse with the West on their 
terms, but not to imitate Western political, social, 
and economic institutions. . . . They wanted to sub- 
stitute acceptable new values and patterns of human 
existence for the old ones, which the totalitarian 
Communist system had promised but failed to do. 


—From Revolution in Hungary by 
Paul E. Zinner, pp. 359-61. 


and includes a point-by-point comparison of the Ninth- 
of-May (1948) Constitution with the “Socialist Con- 
stitution” of 1960. 

Although Taborsky’s painstaking presentation may 
seem at times to go to unnecessary lengths, his ju- 
diciously balanced and closely reasoned assessment of 
all the available evidence is always applied to good 
effect. This is especially the case in Part Three, where 
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he turns to an examination of the economic achieve- 
ments of the regime. Having presented vast amounts 
of relevant data on both the industrial and agrarian 
sectors of the economy, Taborsky suggests that the 
average standard of living in Czechoslovakia is probably 
lower today than in 1937. “Communist economic poli- 
cies,” he concludes, “have thus far significantly delayed 
rather than accelerated the country’s progress toward 
higher living standards.” 


Striking and important as are Professor Taborsky’s 
conclusions on economic development, his most force- 
ful summary of the paradoxes of Czechoslovak com- 
munism comes in the final section of the book which 
deals with the regime’s efforts to remake Czechoslovak 
society through mass indoctrination. Taborsky doubts 
that these efforts have been successful, but this does 
not cause him to indulge in any optimism about the 
future of the regime itself. On the contrary, he argues 
that the weakness of the party, its isolation from the 
people, and its very failure to transform “the great 
majority of Czechs and Slovaks into genuine believers 
in Marxism-Leninism” all serve to perpetuate the 
regime's reliance on coercion and its dependence on 
the Soviet Union. Currents of “liberalization” else- 
where in East Central Europe, and even the sneaking 
disdain of the Czech Communist leaders for their 
Soviet masters, have so far had very little effect in 
a party so completely on the defensive. 


IN COMPARISON WITH the overwhelming greyness 
of Czechoslovak communism, Poland since 1956 of- 
fers many subtle shades and striking contrasts. Years 
after Gomulka’s partial retreat from the victories of the 
“Polish October”, and despite his present loyalty to 
Khrushchev in Communist bloc and international af- 
fairs, much about Poland remains unique. To mention 
only the most obvious, there is the continued vibrancy 
of Polish intellectual life in defiance of official con- 
trols; the distinctive operation of Polish agriculture; 
sustained and spirited resistance of the Church to en- 
croachments by the regime; and the prevailing ideo- 
logical skepticism within the party, accompanied by 
new forms of factional infighting. All of these phen- 
omena attest to a pattern of politics at once different 
from and more complex than that which obtains else- 
where in East Central Europe. Surely, the political 
evolution of Poland since 1956 should inspire an 
exciting study. Unfortunately, Richard F. Starr’s Poland 
1944-1962: The Sovietization of a Captive People fails 
to convey any of the intrinsic fascination of recent 
Polish politics or to offer even a barely adequate 
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analysis of any of these developments. Indeed, Profes- 
sor Staar’s thesis that there has been a systematic and 
relentless conversion of Poland to the specifications of 
the Soviet totalitarian model leads him to dismiss 
the entire post-1956 period as only the third and high- 
est stage of Poland’s subjugation. 


In his effort to represent Gomulka as a Soviet puppet 
and contemporary Poland as a Stalinist state (often by 
not very relevant documentation dating from the pre- 
1956 period), Professor Staar simply overlooks the 
crises and adjustments that have taken place in Soviet- 
bloc relations since Stalin’s death. His discussion of 
the regime’s handling of social forces is, if anything, 
even more shallow. Unaccountably, he has limited his 
treatment to the minor political parties, the Church, 
and the anti-Church movements, lumping all three to- 
gather under the designation “pressure groups”— 
an ambiguous and misleading label, as the author him- 
self admits. All told, the publication of Professor Sraar’s 
ill-conceived book makes the need for a truly discrim- 
inating account on Poland that much more urgent. 


Among the books under review, Fritz Schenk’s 
volume of autobiographical memoirs, Im Vorzimmer 
der Diktatur, stands in a special category. In place of 
the usual extramural presentation, Schenk introduces 
us into the very “antechamber of the dictatorship” for 
an enthralling inside view of the Ulbricht regime. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1957, when he fled to the West, Schenk 
was active in the East German economic apparatus, 
serving during most of that period as personal secre- 
tary to Bruno Leuschner, then Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission and a candidate member of the 
party Politburo. His assignments brought him into 
close contact with many of the leading figures of the 
SED regime, including Walter Ulbricht himself, as well 
as with the Soviet authorities in East Germany. Schenk 
is thus able to convey, in a matter-of-fact presenta- 
tion that is remarkably free of any personal apologetics, 
a set of vivid impressions of the East German regime 
and its leading personalities. To relieve the 1953 up- 
rising from besieged governmental positions or to ex- 
perience the 1956 unrest from the point of view of the 
secret police adds a new dimension to one’s under- 
standing of the Ulbricht regime’s uncanny knack of 
courting political disaster and yet managing to sur- 
vive all the same. The failure of Ulbricht’s opponents 
to combine effectively to unseat him becomes more in- 
telligible in the light of Schenk’s observations about the 
isolation of members of the SED leadership from one 
another as well as from the population at large, and 
his revelations about the omnipresence of police sur- 
veillance of all leading party and government func- 


tionaries. To avoid having to serve himself as a secret 
police informer, Schenk made good his escape to West 
Berlin. One cannot help wondering how many would- 
be Schenks have been permanently shut in by the Wall. 


WHAT CAN BE said, on the basis of this literary 
survey, about the future of East Central Europe? Al- 
most all the books here reviewed—with the con- 
spicuous exception of Staar’s volume—contribute some- 
thing by way of significant information or suggestive 
analysis, and many are quite explicit in their political 
prognoses or policy prescriptions. The latter range all 
the way from chance observations by Fritz Schenk 
about the importance of East-West trade (a theme 
which he developed at greater length in his earlier book, 
Magie der Planwirtschaft, in which he argued for a 
stringent Western embargo on strategic materials), to 
the elaborate special pleading of Hubert Ripka. On 
the matter of future internal evolution, Taborsky’s view 
that rising living standards may engender demands 


Seeds of Revolution 


for more freedom is the most conventional. So, too, 
is his assumption that any such liberalization must 
first take hold in the Soviet Union in order to be- 
come operative in East Central Europe. Zinner, for 
his part, cautions that it would be idle to speculate 
about a repetition of the exact circumstances leading 
up to the Hungarian revolution, but adds an important 
reminder about “the inseparable nature of national and 
international politics in our time.” Accordingly, he 
calls for continued attentiveness to the internal ten- 
sions that beset Communist regimes everywhere. 


For the moment, however, perhaps the most oppor- 
tune thought comes from Professor Kertesz. Challeng- 
ing the conventional belief that the satellites are wholly 
dependent on stimuli from the Soviet Union, he sug- 
gests that they may also serve as “transmission belts” 
between the West and the USSR. Now more than ever, 
this approach may open up opportunities—on both sides 
—to stimulate peaceful change, benefiting, not least of 
all, the long-harassed peoples of Eastern Europe. 


Dilemmas of Progress in Tsarist Russia: Legal Marxism and Legal Populism, 
by Arthur P. Mendel. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1961. 

Social Democracy and the St. Petersburg Labor Movement, 1885-1897, 
by Richard Pipes. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963. 

The Rise of Democracy in Pre-Revolutionary Russia: Political and Social Institutions 
Under the Last Three Tsars, by Jacob Walkin. New York, Praeger, 1962. 


THE LAST CENTURY of Russian Tsarism, especially 
the reign of the last Tsar, has in recent years been the 
subject of increasingly exhaustive and sophisticated 
studies by American scholars. Only the period from the 
Revolution of 1905 to the Revolution of 1917 has 
thus far been unaccountably neglected. Two of the 
books here considered, those by Professors Mendel and 
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Pipes, belong to what may be called the Karpovich 
school of Russian historiography in the United States; 
this school, represented by former students of the late 
Professor Michael Karpovich of Harvard University 
and primarily concerned with intellectual history, has 
produced not only the largest number of American 
books on Tsarist Russia, but also some of the best. 
The third book under review, by Dr. Jacob Walkin, 
is not a product of the same school. The author, a 
US. Foreign Service officer recently serving in Hong 
Kong and Jakarta, has been distant from the American 
university scene for some time, and this is perhaps 
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the reason why his bibliography contains no item later 
than 1954. It thus omits a number of important Amer- 
ican works, as well as one significant German book, 
Victor Leontovitsch’s Geschichte des Liberalismus in 
Russland, which has some themes in common with 
Walkin’s though it takes a different point of departure. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Walkin’s relative isolation may have 
served the scholarly profession well. In a manner 
which some of his university colleagues have hesitated 
to attempt, he has ventured to give us an integrated 
view of institutional change in 19th- and early 20th- 
century Russia. In fact, his book is the first serious effort 
in English to reinterpret modern Russian institutional 
history. 


Walkin’s categories of analysis—state and society, 
or vlast 1 obshchestvennost—have been developed or- 
iginally by German sociology, but Walkin takes them 
directly from the Russian liberal lawyer, the late V. A. 
Maklakov, and uses them to develop a line of argu- 
ment that gives coherent structure to the mass of in- 
formation he has assembled. The central theme of the 
book runs as follows: Russia up to the mid-18th century 
had a powerful state without an organized society, but 
from then until 1917 society was in the process of 
rapid organization, in part as a result of state initi- 
ative, but still at the expense of the state. The workers 
and peasants, however, were not fully assimilated by 
the emergent society despite the nascent labor move- 
ment (on which Professor Pipes’ book casts much light) 
and the emergence of individual peasant proprietor- 
ship following Stolypin’s reforms; as a result, when 
state power finally broke down in 1917, the working 
class and the peasants raised a whirlwind which, har- 
nessed by Lenin, carried the Bolsheviks to power. 
Thus Walkin attempts an explanation of the Revolu- 
tion. 


He illustrates also, though quite unwittingly, the 
difference between the Russian institutional background 
and that of the West. Russia before the 18th century, 
he points out, had no powerful landed nobility (not 
having adopted, as the West had done, the laws of 
primogeniture), no strong middle class, no independent 
peasant class—in fact, no developed classes below the 
ruling bureaucracy. He speaks of the “passivity” of Rus- 
sian society and goes so far as to refer to “a state with- 
out a society’ in old Russia. Yet, although he holds 
this view and defends it ably, he nevertheless persists 
in declaring that the Russian state was merely a variant 
of Western “absolute monarchy” (pp. 3, 4, 183, 245). 
In only one sentence, unrelated to anything else in the 
text, does he express an observation more consistent 
with the bulk of his evidence. “The traditional social 
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pattern in Russia,” he states on this occasion, “is similar 
to that of the Far East... . The three basic institutions 
(there were hardly any others)—the family, the com- 
mune, and the autocracy—differed more in size than in 
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In spite of these flaws, however, the sound and 
clear manner in which Walkin has analyzed Russian 
institutional development deserves high praise. Though 
not as lavishly documented or as stylistically dazzling 
as certain other recent works on Russia produced by 
American historians, his book contributes more than 
any other volume in English that I know of to our 
understanding of the fundamental processes of Russian 
institutional history. 


structure . . 


PROFESSORS MENDEL AND PIPES, on the other 
hand, are not concerned with what old Russia was 
like, but with what the intelligentsia (Pipes also deals 
with the workers) of the 1890’s wanted to do to 
create a new Russia. Mendel’s subject is what he calls 
the “Legal Populists,” including N. K. Mikhailovsky, 
N. F. Danielson, and V. P. Vorontsov, and the Legal 
Marxists, including G. V. Plekhanov, P. B. Struve, N. A. 
Berdiaev, S. N. Bulgakov, and M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky. 
His book provides a useful, detailed examination of 
several important essays of the period, which il- 
luminate the intellectual background of the Russian 
Revolution in many ways. 


Mendel’s main argument begins to come into view 
when one unexpectedly encounters, as the epigraph to 
the second chapter, a quotation from Jawaharlal Nehru 
cn economic development. Professor Mendel believes 
that stress on the development of agriculture and 
handicrafts, rather than forced industrialization, is 
the preferable way to develop a backward economy. He 
regards the “minimalist” (as distinquished from the 
“maximalist” ) Legal Populists as the precursors of this 
view, which he also finds represented among a minority 
of contemporary specialists on the economies of under- 
developed areas, to whose works he devotes several 
pages. 

The issue that chiefly interests him is what was 
the soundest perspective in the 1890's for the economic 
development of Russia. Though the Legal Populists 
were worsted in the debate that took place at the time, 
Mendel believes that theirs was the soundest outlook; 
and though he does his best to avoid distorting the 
facts or the analysis to his favorites’ advantage, he makes 
it quite clear who his favorites are. His basis for doing 
so, however, is not so clear. To begin with, his chief 
“minimalist,” Vorontsov, unfortunately seems to have 
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become a “maximalist” himself by the mid-1890’s (p. 
58); and a “maximalist” Populist was not very far re- 
moved from being a Marxist. Indeed, as Mendel men- 
tions, the Populists of the 1890's quoted Marx and 
followed Marx in many respects; and what is more, 
the case can be (and in fact has been) made—which 
Mendel does zot mention—that, in view of Marx’s own 
analysis of Russian society and his pronouncements on 
the prospects for a revolution in Russia, the Russian 
Populists were at least as good Marxists as the Russian 
Social Democrats. His preference for the Legal Popu- 
lists has apparently led him to a halfhearted effort at 
distortion in which he attempts to deny that they were 
revolutionaries (p. 77), but, honest scholar that he 
is, he promptly proceeds to give ample proof that 
they were indeed just that. 


One who doubts that either the Legal Populists or 
the Legal Marxists earned the right to be considered 
prophets of Russian progress in the 1890's may well 
also doubt the proposition that the problem of Rus- 
sian development in the last decades of the 19th 
century could be satisfactorily considered in terms of 
economics alone—without, in other words, placing the 
economic predicaments of the country within the 
proper institutional and cultural context. In this con- 
centration on economic issues, Mendel fails not only to 
do justice to the path by which Struve, Berdiaev and 
Bulgakov escaped from Marxism (chapters 6 and 7), 
but also to provide a broad enough basis on which to 
evaluate Mikhailovsky and Plekhanov; and incidentally, 
he is also led to repeat the superficial if currently fash- 
ionable bon mot (it scarcely deserves any more serious 
description) that Witte was in effect the precursor of 
the Soviet leaders (p. 243). It is unfair to both the 
Legal Populists and the Legal Marxists to imply that 
they were no more than some kind of early develop- 
mental economists, for they were men who were seek- 
ing, however rightly or wrongly, to understand and 
to alter the whole basis of the Russian state, society 
and culture. Professor Mendel’s cautions concerning 
the price of forced industrialization are well taken, and 
his sympathetic and scholarly reconsideration of the 
Legal Populists in particular is timely. If he has not 
yet found sure ground of his own from which to study 
the subject of his interest, he is not alone. 


PROFESSOR PIPES, in the preface to his book, states 
that it presents background to Lenin’s What is to be 
Done? and makes a plea that his task requires the 
use of much detail and therefore the reader's close at- 
tention. In fact, the book has nothing to do with What 


is to be Done?, except to show that the Lenin of 1902 
is scarcely discernible in his activities of the mid- 
1890's. Nor does it require any special effort on the 
part of the reader: it is clearly organized and extremely 
well written. What it shows about the labor move- 
ment in St. Petersburg in the 1890's is of great in- 
terest to the historian of Russia in general and of the 
Russian revolutionary movement in particular; and 
although it is merely a byproduct of a study the author 
is preparing on Peter Struve as part of a larger plan 
of study of Russian conservatism, it is a self-contained 
work, impeccable in its scholarship and admirable in 
its detachment. The distortions of Soviet historiography 
are corrected without polemic, the clichés of earlier 
writers evaluated without partisanship. 


From the book there emerges a picture of a group 
of revolutionaries, not at all clearly differentiated into 
Populists and Marxists (as Mendel’s book rightly sug- 
gests from another standpoint), who sought to or- 
ganize and lead St. Petersburg labor, and of a group of 
workers who sought to organize and lead themselves; 
the account conveys an atmosphere not of mutual hostil- 
ity between the two groups, but of a consciousness of 
pervasive differences. The author shows, among other 
things, that the Marxists did not lead the strike move- 
ment of the 1890's, which was essentially spontaneous, 
and that Lenin did not lead the Marxists at this point. 
That is a significant double contribution. He might 
have gone on to evaluate the relationship of the 1114- 
hour day law of 1897 to the immediately preceding 
strike movement he so painstakingly describes, and to 
suggest whether continuation of the labor movement on 
the lines of the mid-1890’s was a hopeful possibility. 
He does argue that if the history of Russia “after 
1917” had proceeded “in the same fashion as that of 
the West” (which seems somewhat vague), “there 
is every reason to believe that the Russian labor 
movement would have become as effective a social 
and political force as its counterpart’ in the West 
Gea ae 

Very possibly. But what of the period from 1897 to 
1917, in which the Russian labor movement did grow, 
but sporadically and feebly and with so little self-as- 
surance that it was instantly politicalized in 1905 and 
again in 1917 by some of the very intellectuals whose 
influence it had thrown off in 1895-97? For a time at 
least, the Tsarist regime thought the labor movement 
was so strong that it must be tolerated—and hence the 
unsuccessful experiment in “police socialism.’ Why 
then did it fail to fulfill the promises of the 1890's? 
The question is only raised by Professor Pipes’ book. 
The answer would have taken him beyond his topic, but 
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it would certainly bear on Dr. Walkin’s problem of 
the organization of Russian society. The Russian gentry, 
the middle class, the professional men, the farmers, the 
workers, were all in the process of organization, but the 
latter two classes lagged behind. Perhaps, in retrospect, 


it was the failure of an independent labor movement 
to take root that was most fateful of all in determining 
the outcome, since it was the capture of that move- 
ment by the Bolsheviks that made possible their seizure 
of power. 


Chinese Communism, Past and Present 


M.N. Roy’s Mission to China, by Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin. 


Berkeley, University of California Press, 1963. 


The Russo-Chinese Borderlands: Zone.of Peaceful Contact or Potential Conflict? 
by W. A. Douglas Jackson. New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1962. 

Communist China’s Foreign Policy, by R. G. Boyd. New York, Praeger, 1962. 
China’s Cultural Diplomacy, by Herbert Passin. New York, Praeger, 1963. 


IF CHINESE COMMUNISM was once misunderstood 
and misrepresented by many as a movement that was 
not truly Communist but a brand of agrarian reform- 
ism, this myth has long since been dispelled. Today, 
however, the special role which Mao Tse-tung and his 
lieutenants have recently assumed in the Communist 
bloc and international Communist movement through 
their challenge to Khrushchev’s leadership in matters 
of policy has caused a new quarrel of the experts over 
the background of this challenge and raised again the 
question of a difference between the Chinese and 
Soviet brands of communism. 

Some believe that Mao Tse-tung formed a divergent 
strain of Communist doctrine early in the game as a 
result of his experiences in the period of Communist 
cooperation with the Chinese Nationalists, which ended 
disastrously for the Communists in 1927. The policy 
that led to this catastrophe, it is held, was Stalin’s 
blunder—a blunder allegedly still resented by Mao, 
who never accepted Stalin’s emphasis on urban revolu- 
tion and the necessity of Chinese Communist coopera- 
tion with the Kuomintang under the latter's leadership. 


Mr. Michael is Professor of Chinese History and Gov- 
ernment and Chairman of the Modern Chinese History 
Project, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University 
of Washington (Seattle), 
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Reviewed by Franz Michael 


Another reason for the current differences between the 
Chinese and Soviet leaderships is believed to lie in a 
strong element of nationalism which Chinese com- 
munism is thought to contain. Indeed, the thesis of a 
Chinese “national communism” that motivates Peking’s 
foreign policy and determines China’s conflict with the 
Soviet Union—a thesis which this reviewer considers 
as mistaken as the old image of the “agrarian reform- 
ers’—has gained wide currency abroad in recent years. 


Most of the increasing number of books on Chinese 


communism and Soviet-Chinese relations are written — 


within the frame of reference of these broader issues. 
Thus, the four books dealt with here, different as they 
are in subject matter and approach, can all be related 
to the basic questions of the character of Chinese com- 
munism, its relationship to the overall Communist 
movement and the Soviet leadership, and its attitudes 
towards the neutrals and the West. 


In the crucial year 1927, when the Communist- 
Kuomintang split signalled the defeat of Communist 
strategy and the victory of the Nationalists under 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Indian Communist M. N. Roy, 
as a Comintern agent in China, played an outstanding 
role in the policy decisions that led to the debacle. He 
has written his own account of those events in Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution in China (Calcutta, Ren- 


aissance Publishers, 1946).1 However, the documents 
that formed the basis of this account, containing un- 
challengeable evidence of the attitudes of the various 
Communist participants, have until now not been 
available to students. After returning to the USSR, Roy 
compiled his own speeches and articles, together with 
various party theses, manifestos, declarations, and proc- 
lamations concerning China, in a volume which was 
published in Moscow, but which remained inaccessible 
to outsiders, including Roy himself after he escaped 
from the Soviet Union in disgrace and was labelled 
a “Trotskyite”. Copies of this invaluable record were 
finally discovered at the University of California li- 
brary and the Hoover Institute and Library at Stanford 
University, and the compilation has now been trans- 
lated and published with an introductory discussion by 
Robert North and Xenia Eudin relating the documents 
to the historical background of the time. 


In their admirably argued introduction, the authors 
reassess the crucial issue then confronting the Com- 
munists in China on the basis of the newly-discovered 
material. This issue was the basic irreconcilability of 
two Communist strategies shortly to become known by 
the slogans “revolution from above” and “revolution 
from below.” There was no disagreement on these 
strategies in themselves, but where controversy arose 
was over the relative emphasis to be placed on either 
method at any given time. “Revolution from above” in- 
volved Communist cooperation with all nationalist 
forces in the fight against “imperialism” as envisaged 
by Lenin, and in China it was this strategy that dic- 
tated the Communist alliance with the Kuomintang 
under Kuomintang leadership. On the other hand, “revo- 
lution from below,” which in the Chinese context meant 
Communist support of the “agrarian revolution,’ was 
also a recognized part of Communist strategy in China 
from the outset—as it had been in Soviet Russia—but 
had to be soft-pedalled as long as the Communists con- 
tinued to give priority to cooperation with the “national 
bourgeoisie” under the strategy of “revolution from 
above.” 

At what point the Chinese Communists should aban- 
don their alliance with the Nationalists—first with 
Chiang Kai-shek and then with the Left Kuomintang— 
remained a moot political question. What the Roy docu- 
ments suggest, and the analytical introduction by Mr. 
North and Miss Eudin brings out, is that there was not 
a clearcut confrontation of two opposing views, but 
rather a welter of divergent interpretations of Comin- 


*Roy’s book first appeared in a German edition, published 
in 1930: Revolution und Konterrevolution in China, Berlin, 
Soziologische Verlagsanstalt. 


tern directives and a variety of stands taken by all con- 
cerned. It was only in retrospect that the dividing lines 
became oversimplified and that a distinction was drawn 
between those alleged to have blindly followed Moscow 
and those who supposedly knew better but were frus- 
trated by Stalin’s extreme inflexibility. Thus, the authors 
observe: 


The truth of the matter seems to be that everyone— 
Trotsky not excluded—was a better prophet after the fact 
than beforehand. . . . The essential fact was not that the 
Chinese Communists were forced to submit themselves— 
against their better judgment—to a single, dogmatic, and 
uniquely mistaken line from Moscow. . .. {but rather} 
that virtually everyone “contended,” that hardly anyone 
agreed with anyone else, and that the misperceptions, the 
errors, and the contradictory decisions were by no means 
attributable only to Stalin, but were widely shared by both 
the Chinese and the Russian Communists. (p. 7) 


Roy himself, the documents show, argued consistently 
for reliance on agrarian revolution and adhered to this 
position even after a clash over the two conflicting 
strategies took place at the Fifth Congress of the CCP. 
The ultimate Communist victory in China, the authors 
believe, was the result of Mao Tse-tung’s success—after 
the Soviet withdrawal in 1927—in working out “his 
own special mixture of so many revolutionary elements 
‘from below’ and so many others ‘from above’.” 

The basic contradiction between the two strategies 
nevertheless still remains a problem facing the Com- 
munist leaders in Moscow and Peking even today. For, 
in the underdeveloped countries, they find themselves 
confronted by the old question of whether to support a 
Nasser, a Nkrumah, a Sukarno—or, one might add, a 
Nehru, or even an Emperor of Ethiopia—or to work 
through local Communist parties for revolution from 
below, and how to reconcile these contradictory stra- 
tegic policies. In spite of the present Chinese Com- 
munist claim to a monopoly on the revolution from 
below, no actual difference can be observed in the past 
use of both strategies by the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist leaderships. The documentation offered in the 
North-Eudin volume confirms this and refutes the belief 
that the Chinese Communists have a unique strategy of 
revolution derived from their history. 


IF THE PRESENT Sino-Soviet conflict does not stem 
from any fundamental disagreement over strategy in the 
early association between the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists, does it have any basis in territorial issues? A 
view that has found expression both in Europe and in 
the United States holds that Chinese population pres- 
sure threatens the Soviet Asian borderlands, that this 
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threat has been instrumental in motivating Khrushchev’s 
coexistence policy and may even lead him into a com- 
mon front with the West against what promises to be 
a new “yellow peril.” This view would not have to be 
taken seriously were it not for the fact that it has 
been espoused by recognized journalists and is claimed 
to have made an impression on some leading Western 
statesmen. In Europe the thesis was advanced by Dr. 
Wilhelm Starlinger, a German prisoner repatriated 
from Soviet Russia, in a book which reportedly came to 
the attention of Chancellor Adenauer and, through him, 
to the attention of General de Gaulle, whose vision of a 
European unity reaching to the Urals is said to have 
been shaped partly by it? Similar ideas have been 
echoed by various political commentators in the United 
States. Again, much of recent discussion about Outer 
Mongolia has been concerned with a possible Soviet- 
Chinese conflict over control of this Central Asian bor- 
der state. It is all the more useful, therefore, to have 
Professor Jackson’s sober appraisal of the geographical 
conditions of the “borderlands” and their role in Soviet- 
Chinese relations, past and present. 


The possibilities for economic development on both 
sides of the border, especially the Chinese side, are 
obviously still vast, but they require capital investment 
on the largest scale, and in this field obvious Soviet su- 
periority would put the Chinese at a grave disadvantage 
in any race to settle the border territories. Indeed, what 
conflict there has been in the past resulted from the 
Russian, and later Soviet, push into territory across the 
Chinese border—a push that led to the establishment 
of Russian and Soviet interests in Sinkiang and Man- 
churia and to the Chinese loss of Outer Mongolia to 
Soviet control. However, the Russian-Soviet push, de- 
scribed in detail in Professor Jackson’s chapter on the 
“Zone of Tension,’ ended with the Communist take- 
over in China, and the “Zone of Tension” became a 
“Zone of Stabilization.” In the author’s words, “the com- 
mon ideology of Russian and Chinese communism has 
brought a stability to the borderlands which has hith- 
erto not existed,” and the minor discrepancies that have 
been found in Soviet and Chinese maps of the frontier 
areas, for instance in the Pamirs and along the Man- 
churian border, may not be deemed significant” (pp. 
86-7). Indeed, the unprecedented Soviet surrender of 
Russia's historic interests in Sinkiang and Manchuria 
was all the more significant because it was voluntary, 
and it increased the possibilities of close Sino-Soviet 


*For comments on Dr. Starlinger’s book, Grenzen der 
Sowjetmacht (Wurzburg, Holzner-Verlag, 1955), see review 
by Eric Willenz in Problems of Communism, No. 6, 1955, 
pp. 48-50. 
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cooperation. In the author's view, these possibilities 
have not been basically affected by the recent conflict 
between Moscow and Peking because “the leaders of 
the two countries differ not in terms of their objective, 
but rather over the strategy and methods of achieving 
the objective” (p. 96). Even if one might now be in- 
clined to ascribe greater seriousness to the conflict than 
Professor Jackson did in writing his book a year ago, 
the fact remains that the borderlands have not been a 
cause of friction. On the contrary, the Chinese Com- 
munists, in their most recent acrimonious attacks on the 
Soviet leadership, made a clear-cut distinction between 
China’s territorial claims vis-a-vis Communist and non- 
Communist countries. 


STILL, IT IS in the field of foreign policy that the most 
obvious points of friction in Sino-Soviet relations lie. 
It is generally assumed that since the current conflict be- 
came acute, there has no longer been consultation, let 
alone cooperation, between the Soviet and Chinese lead- 
erships in most of their important foreign policy de- 
cisions and actions. Chinese indignation over Soviet ac- 
tion in the Cuban crisis and Soviet disapproval of 
China’s action against India, as well as the two part- 
ners’ clashing statements on “peaceful coexistence,’ are 
cited as evidences of a deep-seated conflict of interna- 
tional outlook and interest between the two Communist 
powers. 


In his study, R. G. Boyd undertakes to evaluate the 
goals and objectives of Communist China’s foreign 
policy and to explain its special character within the 
framework of world communism. The author sees no 
question that the Chinese Communists, in the words of 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi (1959), “have always con- 
sidered their revolution as part of the world socialist 
revolution” (p. 40), that their major objective has been 
the establishment of world communism, and that “the 
truth of national salvation that the Chinese people 
found was Marxism-Leninism” (p. 39). From the out- 
set, the Chinese Communists stressed the pioneer role 
and leadership of the Soviet party and the Communist 
purpose of all their policy. 


Mr. Boyd recalls that in point of fact it was the Chi- 
nese Communists, rather than the Soviets, who initiated 
the formula of “peaceful coexistence,” first enunciating 
it in their 1954 accord with India and fully expounding 
it at the Bandung Conference of 1955. This “peaceful 
coexistence” referred primarily to Chinese relations with 
the Afro-Asian countries and their nationalist non- 
Communist leaderships, but it also included Chou En- 
lai’s offer to negotiate for a peaceful settlement of con- 


flicts with the United States. The policy was soon fol- 
lowed by the Soviet leaders and has never been re- 
nounced by the Chinese Communist leadership, al- 
though since 1958—when Soviet successes in missile 
development were apparently interpreted by Mao as sig- 
nifying a shift in the East-West balance of power—it 
has been overshadowed by Peking’s demand for a more 
aggressive Communist-bloc line towards the West— 
without, however, risking a major war. 


In Mr. Boyd’s view, the growth of Sino-Soviet fric- 
tion results from the “chauvinist spirit’ of Chinese 
communism and the pull of Chinese “national interest.” 
He sees this “chauvinist spirit” as impelling the Chinese 
leadership to seek to displace Soviet authority over the 
international Communist movement and to win for 
Communist China not simply equality with the Soviet 
Union but the leading position in the world Communist 
system. It might, he suggests, even bring a return to tra- 
ditional Chinese values, replacing the Communist con- 
cept of “struggle” with the native one of “harmony,” 
although for the present at least the author sees only 
“intense opposition to any search for values outside the 
crude and limited framework of Marxism-Leninism” 
eer): 

The author attempts to divide “national interest” into 
what he calls “objective national interest” and interest 
“posited by Communist doctrine.” The first category is 
found, upon examination, to embrace the search for se- 
curity of the state, avoidance of war, and stress on an 
economic development effort affording eventual inde- 
pendence from Soviet domination but eschewing West- 
ern support. However, the author himself sees no con- 
flict between these “national” concerns and Communist 
objectives, except that Chinese “chauvinism” tends to 
produce a marked cautiousness in policy and an un- 
willingness to take’ undue national risks for a Com- 
munist cause. Indeed, he believes that “while China ad- 
vocates stronger Soviet militancy towards the West, she 
will nevertheless oppose any trend towards her own in- 
volvement with the West” (p. 89). The author stresses 
that the Chinese attempt to project an image of aggres- 
sive dedication to global Communist goals involves no 
great risk because Peking’s policy remains flexible 
enough to permit a retreat to “peaceful coexistence” in 
case of danger—which would seem to suggest that, in 
fact, Chinese policy does not differ essentially from 
that of the Soviet leadership. 


All in all, Mr. Boyd’s attempt to introduce the con- 
cepts of “chauvinism” and “national interest” into his 
explanation of Chinese Communist policy seems rather 
forced. A cautious chauvinism that lets the other fellow 
take the risks would appear to be something of a con- 


tradiction in terms. And the goals of Mr. Boyd’s so- 
called “national interests” in no way conflict with over- 
all Communist objectives. What is important in his in- 
terpretation is that he correctly recognizes Chinese 
Communist policy as being cautious rather than reck- 
lessly aggressive. But it is hardly necessary to use the 
prop of “national interests” or “chauvinism” to explain 
that cautiousness. 


ONE OF THE MOST fascinating aspects of the Chinese 
part in advancing overall Communist objectives is 
Peking’s cultural diplomacy, treated in Herbert Passin’s 
informative and perceptive study. Since China’s military 
strength, though formidable in relation to that of her 
weaker neighbors such as India, does not yet make her 
a serious threat to the major Western powers, and since 
economic weakness restricts her capacity to compete in 
aid to underdeveloped and non-aligned countries, cul- 
tural diplomacy is the only area in which the Chinese 
can make a significant contribution to the international 
Communist offensive. Cultural propaganda requires 
mass organization and skillful manipulation of the 
propaganda image, but it involves comparatively little 
expense. The Chinese, as Passin shows, have been en- 
gaged in a “sustained and massive program” in this field 
—a program which has been even more active in pro- 
moting visits by foreigners to China than in the dis- 
patch of Chinese technical, artistic, and scholarly dele- 
gations abroad. 

By last year the Chinese had played host to an esti- 
mated 75,000 to 100,000 foreign guests, whose visits 
were mainly political or ceremonial in nature. Passin 
provides an interesting breakdown of these foreign 
visitors and delegations, ranging from the group of 
resident foreigners, “peace” champions such as the New 
Zealander Rewi Alley, and visitors from the Soviet 
Union and Communist-bloc countries, to businessmen, 
scholars, and journalists from the non-Communist Asian 
countries and countries of the West. Most important, 
he presents a detailed picture of how the Chinese 
manipulate and completely control the observations and 
experiences of their foreign guests, using cultural 
diplomacy as a tool of Communist policy. 

Passin’s evaluation of these Chinese Communist ac- 
tivities and their results is especially valuable in view 
of the pressure being exerted abroad in favor of facili- 
tating visits to Communist China for the sake of better 
contacts and understanding. The author finds that the 
more political the purposes of the visit and the friend- 
lier the visitor’s attitude—and the less he knows about 
the country and the language—the more likely the 
Communists are to admit him. The visitor who is not 
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already biased in favor of the Communist regime, if he 
is admitted at all, “sees China only through a screen... 
and only very selected portions of China at that” (p. 
118). In fact, a more accurate picture of conditions in- 
side the country can be gained from the observation 
post of Hong Kong than from a “guided tour” of China 
itself. Passin also describes one of the most insidious 
aspects of the controlled admission of foreigners—the 
successful intimidation of non-Communist visitors who, 
in order to be able to return another time and not show 
themselves ungrateful for favors received—or even, in 
some cases, to avoid conflict with prevailing views at 
home—knowingly give out inaccurate or highly selec- 
tive reports of what they have seen in China. 

But in spite of all these obvious dangers and the 
tight Chinese restrictions on foreign visitors, Passin 
believes that such visits nevertheless do produce some 
useful information. Even negative experiences tell their 
story, and the more serious the visitor and the better 
his background, the more useful his observations will be 
to the outside world. 

In sum, this reviewer believes that all four books dis- 


Impressions of Mainland Ch 


Escape from Red China, 


by Robert Loh, as told to Humphrey Evans. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1962. 


The Other Side of the River: Red China Today, 
by Edgar Snow. 
New York, Random House, 1962. 


Reviewed by Joseph R. Fiszman 


BOTH BOOKS UNDER REVIEW constitute testi- 
monies of the authors’ respective creeds. Mr. Snow’s 
giant opus (810 pp.) purports to be the product not 
metely of journalistic observation, but of objective and 
exhaustive scholarship; however, it is precisely the per- 
sonal element in it—deriving from the author's attempt 
to explain his own political position, past and present, 


Mr. Fiszman is Associate Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), and a 
frequent writer on Soviet and Chinese affairs. 
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cussed here—different as they are in topic and approach 
—offer evidence to refute the view that the Chinese 
Communists represent a variant of Communist ideo- 
logical tradition or that they have modified their com- 
munism by adapting it to national interests. North and 
Eudin dispel the notion that the two strategies of “revo- 
lution from above” and “revolution from below” were, 
or are, two opposed Communist traditions. Jackson 
holds that nationalist conflicts over the Asian borderlands 
disappeared when the countries on both sides became 
Communist. Boyd, indeed, believes that Chinese policy 
reflects both nationalist and Communist purposes, but 
his Chinese “nationalism” boils down in the end to little 
more than a reluctance to accept major risks in pursuing 
Communist policy. And Passin’s book, while dealing 
with a topic outside this framework, indicates the skill 
of the Chinese Communists in using cultural propa- 
ganda to further overall Communist purposes. In this 
reviewer's opinion, the Chinese Communists’ pursuit of 
these objectives can be characterized as “fractional” 
rather than “national,” and flexible rather than ideo- 
logically intransigent. 


ina 


towards China—which gives The Other Side of the 
River special interest. Conversely, Mr. Loh’s story— 
frankly based on personal experiences and perceptions 
—suffers by reason of these intrinsic limitations, and one 
wishes that the author had attempted a more generalized 
(and detached) account of life in Communist China. 
His formal training as a political scientist, in conjunc- 
tion with his direct experience of the Chinese Com- 
munist system in operation, should have enabled Mr. 
Loh to offer his readers some broader assessments of 
Chinese Communist behavior, present and future, and 
thus to produce a work of more lasting impact. 


Edgar Snow is the dean of American journalism on 
China. His now classic Red Star over China (published 
in 1938) is basic reading for any student of the Yenan 
period of Chinese communism and, perhaps even more, 
of the Western reaction to it. Measured against this 
earlier work, the author’s present effort—the result of 
a recent visit to Communist China—is disappointing 


indeed. It is an often disconnected and jumbled series 
of essays (86 in all), which start out on some particu- 
lar theme but frequently lose the thread midway. It is 
also a pretentious book. For example, after extending 
the usual acknowledgments, the author goes on to say 
in the preface that “no one is responsible except the 
facts and myself.” But, as any good social scientist 
knows, ascertaining “the facts” is a difficult, often 
elusive matter, and Mr. Snow’s reporting of them is 
sometimes quite non-objective. Quite often he cites as 
“fact” official statements and handouts. 

In comparing the political organization of Nationalist 
and Communist China, Snow observes a similarity in 
basic structure. He is quick to point out, however, that 
the Communists, unlike the Nationalists, have succeeded 
in creating for themselves a wide base of voluntary ac- 
ceptance and consensus—democratic centralism par ex- 
cellence—embracing all strata of the population, except 
perhaps the “ten percent opposition” acknowledged by 
Mao Tse-tung. To be sure, the Communist leadership 
has managed to redirect some of the basic response pat- 
terns in China, to channel them away from the tradi- 
tional and center them around the party and state. It has 
been especially successful in holding the minds of ele- 
mentary school children, as revealed in a recent amazing 
study by the Canadian child psychologist, Dennis ‘La- 
zure. Yet the myth of voluntary consensus suffered a 
shattering blow in the wave of anti-party criticism that 
burst forth in 1957 during the short spell of freedom 
of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign. Much of that 
criticism came from quarters outside the mere ten per- 
cent of the population which the regime admitted to 
be still unreformed. 


Moreover, it is safe to say that the “Hundred Flow- 
ers” campaign was not, as Mr. Snow would have us be- 
lieve, motivated by a desire on the part of the leader- 
ship to find out how the ten percent of oppositionists 
felt, but more likely by its anxiety to avoid a repetition 
in China of Poznan and Budapest, to keep existing ten- 
sions among the people within prescribed limits, and to 
flush out the malcontents. As Mr. Loh indicates in his 
book, the “anti-rightist” terror unleashed on the heels 
of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign was comparable in 
severity only to the purges which had taken place in 
the early years of Communist rule. Yet, Mr. Snow feels 
justified in reporting that “to be arrested as a counter- 
revolutionary in China, one must take some overt ac- 
tion against the state, not merely express a reactionary 
opinion. Membership in a subversive society or an 
illegal group would be considered overt action if the 
clear intent was sabotage.” 


For a seasoned journalist and student of politics, 
Mr. Snow displays an appalling lack of sensitivity and 
an annoying tendency to offer pat and definitive-sound- 
ing answers to rather complex questions. He tries to dis- 
pel doubt from the reader’s mind by resorting to such 
vague and misleading formulas as “all those who have 
been there” would agree, or “all students” feel, that 
such and such is true. Emotional and quick to form 
judgments, he does not pause to check or reconcile the 
many contradictions in his book. For example, he writes 
in one place that youths in their twenties today have 
more authority in China than “anywhere in the world,” 
yet notes elsewhere that the country is ruled by ap- 
proximately 800 party veterans, all advanced in years. 
Or again, he dwells at length on the absence of crime 
in Communist China, attributing this to the efficiency 
of the law enforcement system, which he says makes the 
disposition of stolen goods impossible; yet, only seven- 
teen pages farther on, he remarks that the most common 
civil felony in China is theft of state property “for re- 
sale or personal use.” 


Snow’s interview with Premier Chou En-lai, which 
is hailed as a historical coup, is rather disappointing. 
More than anything else, it reveals how evasive Chou 
managed to be in his responses to Snow’s probing. For 
example, when the author asked some rather leading 
questions concerning Sino-Soviet difficulties, Chou re- 
plied much in the manner of a loyal son questioned by 
an outsider about family troubles. As a matter of fact, 
Snow’s own conclusions regarding the future of Sino- 
Soviet relations—though again stated in unqualified 
terms and perhaps even correct in their general assess- 
ment—seem to bear little relation to what the author 
was told by Chou and other Chinese Communist lead- 
ers in their various supposedly frank conversations. 


Of particular interest to the student of comparative 
Communist systems is the matter of the relative levels 
of bureaucratization and formalization reached by the 
Chinese and Russian revolutions. Both Snow and Loh 
(who visited the USSR with a Chinese official delega- 
tion) give the impression that the Chinese Communists 
are puritanical, dedicated, and almost childishly naive 
and unsophisticated in their sense of mission, whereas 
the Russians of today have exchanged their erstwhile 
revolutionary dreams for bourgeois rewards and com- 
forts. Yet the Chinese party leaders of the stature of 
Mao and Chou En-lai obviously love their comfort, too, 
with their limousines and private Pullman cars and their 
naps after lunch—a far cry from the cave existence in 
Yenan. The Chinese are nevertheless the “underdogs,” 
the “poor relations,’ in their partnership with the Soviet 
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Union, and Snow's sympathies clearly lie with them 
rather than with the Russians. 


Next to the USSR, the villian of Snow’s piece is the 
United States. According to him, if Khrushchev be- 
lieves that peaceful coexistence is possible, it is because 
the United States has displayed towards the USSR, even 
before formal recognition was extended, an attitude far 
different from the one it has manifested towards Peking. 
“Conciliatory moves” on the part of Communist China, 
he contends, were rejected by the West, which has re- 
sponded by threatening the peace and security of the 
Communists on the mainland. 


For all its biases, Mr. Snow’s book still has some sub- 
stantial merits. It offers a scattering of informative tid- 
bits, however slanted their presentation. Moreover, 
much of what the author reports is undoubtedly correct, 
and much of his analysis sounds convincing. He shows 
considerable insight, for example, in discussing the Chi- 
nese Communist style of rule and patterns of leader- 
ship, and comparing them with the Soviet. As he points 
out, there is no doubt more voluntary cohesion and free- 
dom as well as more stability within the highest echelon 
of the Chinese Communist leadership than there ever 
was in the USSR, especially under Stalin. An amazing 
number of the top Chinese Communist leaders come 
from Mao’s native Hunan Province, and they are bound 
together by a common experience of long years. Snow’s 
discussion of the military component of the Chinese 
Communist elite is particularly informative. The 
marshals and generals are the highest-paid government 
employees, and the salary scale moves staggeringly up- 
ward with rank. 


Snow's work can perhaps best be described as a tragic 
book—and a difficult one for a conscientious reviewer 
to assess. It is full of glaring shortcomings; yet despite 
that, it is useful and, in a sense, fascinating. It is fas- 
cinating because it reminds one of an old warrior re- 
turning to the field of his youthful battles, this time 
aged, somewhat less convinced of the righteousness of 
the cause, and viewing the scene through the tinted 
glasses of nostalgia and age. It is perhaps because Mr. 
Snow tries so hard to explain the past battles and his 
part in them that his attempt to revive the old battlecry 
is so feeble. The halved circle on the jacket of the book, 
the Taoist symbol for yang and yin—light and darkness 
—is curiously appropriate here. 


OF QUITE A DIFFERENT order is the book produced 
by Robert Loh with the aid of Humphrey Evans. Mr. 
Loh was a student in the United States when the Com- 
munists came to power on the Chinese mainland. At- 
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tracted by what then seemed to be the beginning of a 
renaissance in Chinese political and social life, he re- 
turned home—only to flee the country in 1957, disap- 
pointed and bewildered. His many personal travails, 
first as a college instructor in Shanghai and then as a 
member of the “national bourgeoisie” in the employ of 
a semi-private industrial enterprise before its total take- 
over by the government, make for rather exciting 
reading. 


Loh’s eight years in Communist China gave him a 
keen insight into the psychology of the party cadres. 
Indeed, it was by utilizing this insight and his grasp of 
the esoteric communication patterns which evolved 
within the Communist system that he _ successfully 
manipulated his survival—although not without ex- 
periencing some close calls when he evidently misread 
the symbols employed and the real intent behind cer- 
tain types of Communist behavior. 


What emerges from Loh’s book, too, is a picture of 
a brand of communism that still preserves its revolu- 
tionary virginity, as it were, especially in comparison 
with that of the USSR. Ideology is by far a greater 
determinant of behavior in China than it is in Russia, 
perhaps because the Chinese Communist leadership has 
not as yet developed sufficiently deep-rooted non-ideo- 
logical points of reference (managerial, etc.). Thus, like 
Snow, Loh stresses the puritanism of the cadres, their 
almost childish lack of sophistication, their simplicity 
and devotion. It is a humorless society of true believers, 
always quick to echo the clichés born of the new moral 
code. 


Yet, despite their seemingly rigid adherence to the 
values of the ideology, the Chinese Communists—appar- 
ently without malice or hypocrisy, indeed quite sincerely 
—expected native Chinese “capitalists” to “advise” and 
assist the new regime, within their particular areas of 
competence, in the task of “building socialism.” This 
would seem to be a non-Marxist expectation, to say the 
least, but the Communists were apparently calculating 
that the “national bourgeois” elements would respond 
to the party’s call for national unity—an appeal whose 
efficacy was heightened by China's hostile isolation from 
the Western world. After all, this had been the appeal 
of Mao’s united front slogan during the war against 
Japan and later during the Civil War period. At the 
same time, the Chinese Communists’ treatment of “col- 
laborating” members of the ex-capitalist class was rela- 
tively mild. As the private management representative 
in a jointly run state-private flour mill, Mr. Loh, for 
example, received a much higher cash remuneration 
than did the state representative who actually was in 


charge. Remarks Loh: “The fact of my bourgeois back- 
ground in itself was no obstacle there.” 


No doubt the Chinese Communists were successful in 
creating among many non-Communist Chinese a sense 
of identification with the new regime, and were aided 
in this by the memory of past national grievances and 
by popular pride in China’s newly-won great-power 
status. After escaping to Hong Kong, Mr. Loh discov- 
ered with amazement, in talking with fellow Chinese, 
that while they almost without exception disapproved 
of some of the Communist regime’s policies, “they were 
proud of the strength which they credit the Communists 
with giving to the motherland.” 


Despite the revolutionary zeal of the party activists, 
however, Loh was able to discern a creeping entrench- 
ment of bureaucratic patterns. His picture of Com- 
munist China is thus a fascinating quilt wherein threads 
of almost religious fanaticism and sweeping social up- 
heaval are interwoven with threads of old-fashioned red 
tape and revived oligarchical tendencies (widespread 
nepotism is a manifestation of the latter). 


That the “Hundred Flowers” campaign was not de- 
signed to find out what the population wanted or what 
the “ten percent” in opposition had to say (as claimed 
by Snow), but rather reflected official fears related to 
events in Eastern Europe, becomes clear from some of 
the incidents Loh reports. Specifically, he mentions the 
publication in the Chinese press of the full text of 
Gomulka’s famous 1956 speech, various remarks made 
by Chinese officials at closed meetings, and the com- 
paratively short duration of the campaign itself, which 
in China quickly took a “non-Polish” turn. Yet many 
questions remain: If the objective of Mao’s “Hundred 
Flowers” policy was to avoid a Chinese repetition of the 
Hungarian revolt, which had resulted from Stalin-type 
repressions, why did he subsequently turn back to 
Stalinist methods and finally become the most intran- 
sigent opponent of destalinization within the Com- 
munist bloc? 


NOT ONLY DOES the Chinese population at large 
live under pressure—physical as well as psychological 
and social—but the party cadres themselves are not free 
from terror born of insecurity. Both Loh and Snow 
point out that what is required of an often half-literate 
cadre could very well trip up a much more astute and 
manipulative personality type under similar or even 
less strenuous organizational conditions. For example, 
he is expected to be a good hand at the game of inner- 
party politics and at the same time to remain incor- 
tuptibly loyal; he is expected to be imaginative but not 


to show independence; he must participate in criticism 
and self-criticism meetings lest he betray mistrust of 
the party’s promises of immunity offered (especially at 
the height of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign) to 
those who voice critical opinions, while he must at the 
same time be careful not to fall into a trap. Loh cites 
examples—so tragicomic as to seem fictitious, yet hav- 
ing the quality of genuineness—of cadres walking the 
tightrope between “right” and “left deviationism.” 
Since in China the former is more dangerous than the 
latter, the result is often a crude, even brutal leftism or, 
at best, political inertia. 


Loh maintains that, contrary to the expectations 
of some that China would somehow transform the 
character of communism, communism has _ instead 
changed the face of China to such an extent that little 
remains of the past. It is, of course, still a moot question 
to what extent each has influenced the other. To rein- 
force his contention, Loh points out that the Russians 
have managed to bind the Chinese economy and pro- 
duction plans so tightly to their own economic and in- 
dustrial programs that the Chinese have been made 
virtually dependent upon Soviet bloc assistance and 
helpless without it. However, as his escape from China 
occurred before the Sino-Soviet conflict emerged into 
the open, Loh, like many anti-Communist Chinese be- 
fore him, may perhaps be overstating the “subserv- 
ience,’ voluntary or otherwise, of the Chinese Com- 
munists to their erstwhile “elder brothers.” 


NOT SURPRISINGLY, Escape Red China 
contains the usual shortcomings of this type of litera- 
ture, be the author a refugee from China or from the 
USSR. At moments, in fact, it reads somewhat like an 
Oriental version of Kravchenko’s I Choose Freedom— 
tragic love affairs and all. These romantic touches invite 
skepticism on the reader’s part, which is regrettable in 
view of the informative value of Mr. Loh’s general ob- 
servations. 


from 


It is unfortunate too, that the writing of Mr. Loh’s 
book is quite choppy. The narrative, especially at the 
beginning, is jerky and confusing, and it takes the reader 
a good while to get the “feel” of it. It is not clear, for 
example, when the story begins to deal with the post- 
war period. Similarly, many details of Mr. Loh’s life in 
Communist China and of his subsequent escape are left 
hazy and unclear. Since much of his behavior during 
this period might be interpreted as “collaboration” with 
the Communists, the book tries to explain it somewhat 
flippantly and cynically on the one hand, yet in terms of 
necessity for survival on the other. Since the inner 
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dilemmas involved in the second explanation point to a 
social and political tragedy far transcending Loh’s per- 
sonal tragedy, and since they have implications for our 
thinking regarding the whole phenomenon of collabora- 
tion and collaborators, they should and could have been 
presented with more conviction and depth. 

Neither of the two books under review offers any 
startlingly new substantive material about conditions in 
Communist China. Indeed, the serious Western student 
of Chinese Communist affairs may feel amazed to find 


Advice—and Dissent 


The Cold War: Retrospect and Prospect, 
by Frederick L. Schuman. 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by John Whitman 


A MARRIAGE COUNSELOR once advised a husband 
who found himself in constant conflict with his wife. He 
stressed to the man how his own crudities and aggressive- 
ness drove his wife into the very behavior which made 
him despair. The husband was willing to see his own 
faults and ready enough to look at his wife in a new light. 
The marriage counselor pressed on, expatiating on the 
woman's virtues and attractions which a little encourage- 
ment would bring to flower; yet the more he expanded 
on this image, the less and less the man could see any 
relation to the suspicious, mean, and faithless woman he 
had known intimately. Finally, when the counselot’s 
praises become utterly fantastic, the man burst out, “But 
you don’t know my wife!” 

Just so with Professor Schuman as a counselor on the 
cold war. He doesn’t know the Soviet Union. 

The three lectures published here were originally de- 
livered at Louisiana State University in March 1961. The 
first sets forth some principles of Russian political be- 
havior derived from history; the second explains modern 
Soviet society; the third builds upon the optimism de- 
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how much of the factual information provided by the 
authors merely corroborates what he already knows 
from other sources. It is, in fact, against the background 
of what we already know about mainland China that 
the strengths and weaknesses of Snow's and Loh’s vol- 
umes can be assessed. And since the weaknesses of both 
books stem from their authors’ divergent political and 
personal perspectives, they help to underscore the need 
for additional serious and truly objective scholarship to 
penetrate the enigma that is Communist China, 


veloped in its predecessors to argue that it lies within 
the power of the West to end the cold war. The style is 
pleasant and persuasive, but the argument is not. 

Professor Schuman begins with a survey of Russian 
history which is a perplexing mixture of accepted gen- 
eralizations and what in the Soviet Union is called 
“laktrovanie’—embellishment. Russia, isolated from Eu- 
ropean influence by the Mongol yoke and then subjected 
to successive invasions, responded with autocracy, ex- 
pansionism, and a determination to catch up. So far so 
good. But then we learn that Russians don’t usually start 
war. Professor Schuman is forced to choose examples very 
carefully in demonstrating this proposition. He must pass 
over the historical experiences of Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, for example, not to mention those of the present 
generation of Finns. He admits that the Russian mobiliza- 
tion of 1914 had something to do with the outbreak of 
World War I, but takes comfort in the fact that the 
Tsar nevertheless “left it to Germany to declare war.” 
But his most absurd example is that of World War I; 
he finds it particularly virtuous of Stalin not to have 
attacked Hitler when the Wehrmacht was occupied in 
the Balkans. In fact, as the catastrophes of 1941 were 
soon to show, Soviet unpreparedness left Stalin no al- 
ternative but to will himself into disbelieving the reports 
of an impending German attack. 

There follows a passage which tries to suggest that 
the author's only aim in making this point is to allay 
exaggerated American fears about a surprise attack from 
the USSR. But his purpose is in fact more far-reaching, 
for he goes on to point out that aot only do Russians 


not start wars, but they only expand their empire in the 
aftermath of unsuccessful attacks upon themselves. “J 
speak now not of Asia,” says Professor Schuman in paren- 
theses, and by the time we recover our breath after this 
bland exclusion of half of Russian history, we find that 
the argument has been completed. Whatever expansion- 
ism there is in Soviet policy is, in the first place, his- 
torically the fault of the West and, in the second place, 
harmlessly latent unless the USSR is subjected to mili- 
tary attack. Lenin was devoted to the most benign form 
of peaceful coexistence, and the pattern of the early 
1920's would have continued forever had not Hitler upset 
it. The sucking of Eastern Europe into the Soviet empire 
becomes not just understandable but wholly excusable 
and entirely the fault of the West. 


IN THE SECOND lecture we learn that world revolu- 
tion and the domestic police state are the fault of the 
West, too. Until the Allied intervention, which plays an 
even larger part in Professor Schuman’s analysis than it 
does in contemporary Soviet propaganda, the Bolsheviks 
wanted nothing better than fruitful trade and the de- 
velopment of democracy. Instead, Western hostility and 
attack produced the familiar responses, which this time 
took the form of a worldwide revolutionary organism 
and, at home, of a totalitarian system surpassing all the 
old autocracies. 

But the same factors also stimulated anew the old 
obsession to catch up in power, and now that the Soviets 
have caught up, Professor Schuman argues, autocracy is 
ready to give way. The police have been downgraded 
(true), the party has been democratized (largely false) 
and Khrushchev has enthroned the rule of law (in the 
light of recent additions of capital crimes to the Soviet 
code, Professor Schuman might now wish to revise this 
judgment). There follows a collection of economic and 
social observations—designed to show that life in the 
USSR is hard, but improving—which are full of little 
errors, evasions, and irrelevancies that remind us again 
that the marriage counselor doesn’t know the wife. Retail 
prices, admittedly high, are wrongly said to be uniform 
throughout the country. The important thing about hous- 
ing and medical and hospital care is that they are free 
or very cheap—no need to go into adequacy, let alone 
quality. The reduction of direct taxes is at least “some- 
thing new under the sun” (it is, and it is bad, since more 
revenue must be collected via regressive indirect taxes). 


Social classes exist, but because social mobility is high, 
they are non-antagonistic. 

Professor Schuman’s real point in this chapter, how- 
ever, is to show that the USSR and the United States are 
becoming more and more alike. Both share the common 
problems of Big Business, Big Agriculture, and Big Labor. 
Each has its traffic jams; both have “comparable problems 
of the relationship of both management and labor to the 
public, whose voice of course in Russia is that of the 
Communist Party.” One wonders in passing whose is 
the voice of labor and of management in Russia. One 
wonders too at the marvelous assumption that, all history 
to the contrary notwithstanding, a shared experience of 
Bigness makes for partnership rather than rivalry. 


AFTER ALL THIS cheerfulness, Professor Schuman 
grows worried in lecture three. The world seems to him 
to keep just missing chances for the global peace which 
was established by Lenin in the 1920's and which “would 
have continued indefinitely, even down to the present 
day,” but for fascism. There was a chance in 1955, but 
Eisenhower's heart attack allowed control to pass to Sec- 
retary Dulles, and the moment was lost. There was an- 
other chance in May 1960, following the ill-fated U-2 
incident, but the West threw it away again. Someone 
has insisted on using force against Communist force in 
South Vietnam. President Kennedy has exploited the 
“synthetic” Berlin crisis to increase military expenditures. 
Meanwhile the militarists have entrenched themselves 
deeper in Washington (in the USSR, we are reassured, 
they are fully controlled by the party). 

Much of Professor Schuman’s thought seems to be 
shaped by a desire to combat the more fanatic forms of 
anti-communism produced by the protracted tensions of 
the cold war. He is quite right to oppose these extreme 
views, to suggest rigidities in Western policy, and to 
remind us that Soviet policy is not wholly diabolic. But 
even though one can agree that many who stand at the 
opposite pole from Professor Schuman are a greater bar- 
rier than he to enlightened action, we remain in need of 
even-handed analyses of the conflict between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds. The peaceful trans- 
formation of the cold war, which will come about for 
quite different reasons than these lectures adduce, would 
be advanced by such analyses. But it is not advanced by 
counselors who mistake hopes for facts and substitute 
facile advice for sober thinking. 
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The “Anti-Party Group’ 


A Key to Soviet Politics: 

The Crisis of the Anti-Party Group, 
by Roger Pethybridge. 

New York, Praeger, 1962. 


Reviewed by Robert C. Tucker 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT and promising recent de- 
velopments in Soviet studies in the West is the emerg- 
ence of what is often called “Kremlinology” as a more 
or less established field with something of a metho- 
dology and a growing literature of its own. Unlike the 
more traditional kind of sovietological work, which in- 
vestigates primarily the Soviet power structure and the 
ways in which the regime controls and rules the popu- 
lation, this branch of study investigates politics within 
the Soviet ruling elite. Since this is full of conflict, the 
study of it has been largely concerned with such phe- 
nomena as factionalism, power maneuvering, leadership 
struggles and policy disputes. 


All these phenomena are reflected in the affair of the 
“anti-party group,” which forms the subject of the book 
under review. “Anti-party group” is of course the 
Soviet official designation for what was in fact merely 
an anti-Khrushchev group—a cabal of high Soviet poli- 
ticians, led by Molotov, Malenkoy and Kaganovich, 
who, constituting a majority of the Presidium in June 
1957, unsuccessfully attempted to oust Khrushchev 
from power. Roger Pethybridge, a young British scholar, 
has undertaken in this study to reconstruct the sequence 
of events at that time, together with the prelude and 
aftermath, on the basis of information that has come 
out in both Soviet and non-Soviet sources. Some infor- 
mation revealed at the Soviet 22nd Party Congress in 


October 1961, at which much was said concerning the 
a ee 
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anti-Khrushchev group, has also been included. The re- 
sult is a rather detailed narrative account and interpre- 
tation of a key episode in Soviet intra-elite politics of 
the post-Stalin period. 


As such it forms a partial answer to those who have 
questioned the possibility of fruitful inquiry into Soviet 
intra-elite politics on the ground that there is a paucity 
of evidence as to what is happening, or has happened, 
behind the scenes. It is true, of course, that the processes 
of these politics are usually surrounded with a curtain 
of secrecy; nevertheless we find that from time to time, 
particularly at moments of acute internal political crisis, 
the curtain is briefly lifted on a scene of inner conflict 
and also on many of the events that have led up to it. 
The crisis of June 1957 was one such moment, and this- 
has dictated the strategy of Mr. Pethybridge’s book. 
The author takes the abundant disclosures concerning 
the affair of the anti-Khrushchev group as a“ searchlight 
which penetrates the gloom of Soviet politics before and 
after June 1957 and incidentally casts some light on 
related topics.” 

According to the analysis that emerges, the crisis of 
June 1957 had no one single cause. It was, rather, the 
outcome of a complex process of leadership conflict 
combining several different factors. One was disagree- 
ment over the guidelines of internal and external policy. 
After Stalin’s death, says Mr. Pethybridge, the Soviet 
leadership was split over four main policy issues: agri- 
culture, the question of consumer goods versus heavy 
industry, foreign policy, and the reorganization of in- 
dustry. To this list one would have to add, I should 
think, such an important and contentious issue as de- 
stalinization or criticism of Stalin. The failure to include 
it as a key element in the conflict mars the author's dis- 
cussion of the role that policy disputes played in the 
whole affair. 

However, the four policy issues just mentioned un- 
doubtedly played an important part at one time or 
another. In this connection, the author argues that those 


who combined in June 1957 against Khrushchev were 
not a solid bloc with a single coherent policy line but 
an ad hoc coalition of men who had come to oppose 
Khrushchev’s positions on one or more of these four 
policy issues at different times and in differing degree. 
Nor were they all orthodox or conservative in policy 
orientation. Rather, there were “two distinct wings” in 
the group, one “orthodox,” headed by Molotov, and the 
other “revisionist,” headed by Malenkov. The latter, 
says Mr. Pethybridge, was “possibly more revisionist 
than Khrushchev himself. Hence Khrushchev’s careful 
attempt to hide the fact.” 


A SECOND MAIN line of explanation of the June 
1957 crisis is derived from the political sociology of 
the Soviet system. Restating the now familiar theory of 
competing “interest groups,” Mr. Pethybridge hypothe- 
sizes that the Soviet leaders involved in the conflict 
were representatives not merely of opposing policy 
views but also of clashing “major interests,’ most 
notably the party apparatus on the one hand and the 
government bureaucracy and economic leadership on 
the other. Seen in these terms, what happened in June 
1957 was that “the government, together with the eco- 
nomic interest group, made a last desperate stand 
against Khrushchey and the party apparatus.” Mr. 
Pethybridge takes cognizance of certain difficulties of 
this line of interpretation. Thus, he admits that both 
Mikoyan and Shepilov, two principals in the affair, did 
not line up as their interest-group affiliations would 
have dictated: Mikoyan, closely linked with the eco- 
nomic elite, sided with Khrushchev and the party ap- 
paratus, whereas Shepilov, whose career had been bound 
up mainly with the latter, joined with the opposition. 
Whether this type of difficulty is adequately met by 
describing Mikoyan as having been a “traitor to his 
group” and “one whose opinions have always been no- 
toriously unpredictable and independent” is not clear. 
It may be that it indicates, rather, a defect in the ex- 
planatory method, at least in the somewhat simplified 
form in which it is employed here. 


Mr. Pethybridge classifies the military leadership as a 
“minor interest group” and suggests that it is of “sec- 
ondary importance.” He states, somewhat perplexingly, 
that it played, through Marshal Zhukov, a “minor but 
crucial role” in the June crisis. Zhukov’s support of 
Khrushchev at that time is explained on the hypothesis 
that he approved, for military reasons, Khrushchev’s 
policy of regionalizing the administration of industry 
and construction. However, the author presents the role 
of Marshal Zhukov in June 1957 as not being of de- 


cisive importance, and he is unable to offer any very 
cogent explanation of Zhukov’s fall in November of 
that year. 


An alternative view would be that Zhukov did play 
a decisive part in saving Khrushchev from_ being 
ousted in June, that he was motivated in doing so pri- 
marily by his hatred of the leading oppositionists for 
their role in the Stalinist blood purges, particularly of 
the Red Army high command, and that his fall from 
power shortly afterwards was a consequence of the 
very success of his intervention. It may be argued, in 
other words, that Marshal Zhukov doomed himself po- 
litically by the fact that he saved Khrushchev; for he 
thereby established himself as a kind of “kingmaker” 
of Soviet politics, and this was something that none 
of the party politicians, including Khrushchev, could 
accept with good grace. In this view, the fall of Marshal 
Zhukov in November was not so much a new and 
separate development as a somewhat delayed sequel to 
the June crisis. It is to be noted, however, that on this 
hypothesis the fall of Zhukov would not be properly 
interpreted as a sign of the eclipse of the Soviet mili- 
tary leadership as an interest group active and influ- 
ential in intra-elite politics. Recent indications of the 
powerful influence wielded by the military leaders in 
Soviet decision-making reinforce such a view. All this 
leads the reviewer to question the author's thesis that 
the military interest group is only of “secondary im- 
portance.” 


ALTHOUGH MR. PETHYBRIDGE does not agree 
with those Western observers who have speculated that 
Khrushchev himself~took the initiative in provoking or 
instigating the June crisis, and indeed gives convincing 
evidence against such an interpretation, he does view 
Khrushchev’s personal power drive as a third main 
“dynamic” in Soviet politics after Stalin, and thus as 
one of the principal underlying causes of the crisis. And 
in assessing the outcome of the affair, he writes that 
“the Soviet Union, which had gone through an inter- 
regnum lasting four years, witnessed the reemergence 
in 1957 of a single powerful leader.” He adds that “col- 
lective leadership’ was a forgotten phrase by 1958.” 


While no one is likely to deny the great importance 
of Khrushchev’s power drive in post-Stalin Soviet polli- 
tics, the sentences just quoted seem to leave an erron- 
eous impression. So far as the phrase “collective lead- 
ership” is concerned, it has been heavily emphasized in 
the new Party Rules and Party Program and generally 
in the party press in recent years. But what is more 
important, the power position of Khrushchey, although 
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greatly strengthened at the time of his stunning 1957 
victory, has apparently never, then or since, been that of 
an unchallenged and unopposed leader standing above 
the pressures and vicissitudes of intra-elite politics. 
There is no evidence that June 1957 marked the rise 
of Khrushchev to the role of a personal dictator or 
vozhd (leader) standing in a command position over 
the higher Soviet political elite and able to prevent op- 
position from raising its head within the upper ranks 
of the party. On the contrary, considerable evidence has 
accumulated (at the time of the U-2 affair, for ex- 
ample, as well as during and after the 22nd Party Con- 
gress) that Khrushchev and his group have had to fight 
to preserve the dominance that was won in the 1957 
crisis, and that Khrushchev himself, while he unques- 
tionably exerts a big influence, cannot singlehandedly 


Guerrillas and Communists 


Modern Guerrilla Warfare, 
Franklin M. Osanka, Ed. 
New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 


Reviewed by Raymond Garthoff 


THE WAVE OF POPULAR concern and interest in 
Communist revolutionary guerrilla warfare has subsided 
somewhat from its high watermark reached in 1961. To 
be sure, the fierce guerrilla war in Vietnam is not per- 
ceptibly nearer its end, and the situation in Laos remains 
shaky. But, on the other hand, the Congo is today rela- 
tively more stable than it was in 1961, the Algerian 
war is over, and the installation of Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, though transitory, has overshadowed the original 
guerrilla campaign which brought Castro to power. 

To hark back to the situation of two years ago, 
Khrushchev in January 1961 defined more clearly than 


before Moscow’s view of “national liberation wars” 
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Mr. Garthoff is the author of Soviet Military Doctrine 
(Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1953), Soviet Strategy in 
the Nuclear Age (New York, Praeger, 1961), and other 
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dictate the policy line of the Soviet regime in either 
internal or external affairs. 

Fortunately, Mr. Pethybridge himself recognizes this 
at the very conclusion of his study. Commenting upon 
the fact that a major new attack was launched -against 
the anti-Khrushchev group at the 22nd Party Congress 
in the autumn of 1961, he infers that “although 
Khrushchev’s victory in June 1957 undoubtedly marked 
a turning point in the balance of political forces in 
Russia, it did not lead to the kind of unqualified single 
dictatorship which prevailed in the past.” Certain 
speeches at the Congress, he goes on, even suggested 
that Mr. Khrushchev “could not by any means yet take 
his own mastery of the Soviet Union for granted.” In 
the opinion of this reviewer, this accurately epitomizes 
the situation as of then—and also as of now, 


and pledged Soviet assistance to such “just” and “sacred” 
wars. At that time, many expected the Soviet leader's 
bark to be followed by more bite. But by 1963 we find 
Khrushchev engaged in bitter public polemics with the 
Chinese over his policy of giving highest priority to 
“peaceful coexistence.” The Soviet leadership has shown 
a willingness to take occasional risks in order to enhance 
its Own position of world power, but it has shown little 
inclination to support overt revolutionary guerrilla 
movements which, even when successful, have had a 
rather poor record of subsequent responsiveness to 
Moscow’s bidding. 

Despite this, Communist views of guerrilla warfare, 
and more basically of the role of revolutionary armed 
struggle in advancing the transition of world society 
to communism, continue to be of very great importance. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that the book under review, 
as a study of the more fundamental aspects of the sub- 
ject, or even as a survey of the source materials, is of 
little assistance. The relationships between war, revo- 
lution, guerrilla or irregular warfare, and other forms of 
political violence in Communist theory and practice 
are largely untouched. 

Modern Guerrilla Warfare consists of thirty-seven 
previously published articles, loosely grouped into nine 


- “parts,” with additional bibliographical notes and very 
brief connecting remarks. Many of the articles are worth 
reading for their contributions on the tactics and opera- 
tions of modern guerrillas, and it is useful to have them 
conveniently in one cover. But even apart from the 
absence of a broad overview of the place of guerrilla 
war in Communist ideology and strategy, the organiza- 
tion of the book leaves much to be desired. Most co- 
herent and useful are Parts 5-8, which trace individual 
guerrilla campaigns in the Philippines, Greece, Indo- 
china, Malaya, Cuba, and Algeria (the last two grouped 
together as nationalist movements which have “emu- 
lated successful Communist techniques”). Also useful, 
if uneven and overlapping, are the seven concluding 
essays On countering Communist guerrilla warfare; sev- 
eral of these are, in fact, excellent analyses. 


However, when we search for the basic underpinning 
of the role of guerrilla warfare in Soviet, Chinese, and 
general Communist strategy—which the reader is 
promised in the preface, subtitle, and jacket blurb—we 
search in vain. The mélange of subjects jumbled together 
under the headings “Soviet Russia” and, to a lesser 
extent, “Communist China,’ is disappointing. These 
parts should be the fulcrum of the work, but instead 
they are where it sags the most. 


It is not apparent, for example, what purpose, if any, 
inspired the editor to lump together an article written 
by Lenin in 1906, which is mot concerned with guerrilla 
warfare (even though mistitled “Partisan Warfare’), 
an early postwar German account of Soviet partisan- 
guerrilla activities in World War II, a Hungarian’s ac- 
count of German counterguerrilla tactics, and a propa- 
gandistic article on the World War II Galician-Ukrain- 
ian anti-Soviet partisans. The broadest article, and the 
only one to deal with Soviet policy either after or before 
World War II, is Walter D. Jacobs’ essay on “Irregular 
Warfare and the Soviets.” This, unfortunately, reflects 
the rest of the mélange and compounds the irrelevancies 
already noted by injecting references to Civil War parti- 
san activities, the creation of the regular Red Army, 
and World War II Nazi policy. It would certainly have 
been better to delete the discussions of Soviet guerrilla 
(and German counterguerrilla) activities, or to group 
them in a section on special cases of guerrilla and coun- 
terguerrilla action employed as an auxiliary to major 
military operations by regular forces. (Incidentally, the 
bulk of the extensive scholarship available on the Soviet 


partisan campaigns in World War II is either ignored 
or buried in “Further References.” ) 

The section on Communist China hangs together 
much better as a historical case study, but again—except 
for the excellent article by Katzenbach and Hanrahan 
on “The Revolutionary Strategy of Mao-Tse-tung”— 
there is no theoretical or strategic framework. In neither 
the Russian and Chinese sections nor elsewhere is the 
key question of the differences between current Soviet 
and Chinese Communist views even posed, much less 
discussed. 


THE QUESTION of what is the correct strategy of Com- 
munist revolutionary guerrilla warfare at the present 
historical juncture is in fact intertwined with other 
serious theoretical and practical issues which face and 
divide Communists today. One facet of this question is 
the “ripeness” of the economically underdeveloped areas 
for revolutionary action. After all, the Communists had 
high expectations for the period of the “collapse” of 
colonialism, yet that time has come, and largely gone, 
without any notable Communist gains (Cuba being a 
non-colonial exception). Another facet of the problem 
is the limits of deterrence of the “imperialists.” A third 
is the question of the expediency of Moscow’s broader 
effort to align itself with neutralist, pacifist, and anti- 
colonial “national-bourgeois” governments which are 
in no mood to let themselves be supplanted by local 
Communists. Differing Soviet and Chinese national in- 
terests are fused into the conflicting ideological atti- 
tudes of the two powers toward the underdeveloped 
areas, and this ideological clash is in turn reflected in 
tactical and organizational rivalry within other Com- 
munist parties over policy towards local revolutionary 
movements. These are all basic issues of considerable 
current importance, yet they find no expression in this 
book. The tactics of guerrilla (and counterguerrilla ) 
warfare are certainly important, but the strategic role 
of such operations must be placed in broader per- 
spective. 

Perhaps this reviewer is inclined to expect more than 
he should of such a volume. It is, to repeat, useful to 
have a compilation of materials on the subject, and 
many of the case studies and some other articles offered 
in the book are worthwhile. But from the viewpoint of 
readers whose main interest lies in Communist strategy 
and affairs, it seems necessary to stress its limitations. 
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NOTES and VIEWS 
ae 


Who Controls Whom? 


THE NEW PARTY-STATE Control Committee is one 
important feature of the recent multi-faceted administra- 
tive overhaul in the Soviet Union which has so far received 
little attention in the West. The scope of its responsibili- 
ties and the massive size of its membership, as well as the 
fact that it is headed by Central Committee Secretary A. N. 
Shelepin, who at 44 is already director emeritus of the 
Komsomol and the KGB and one of the brightest younger 
Stars in the Soviet party firmament, are enough to suggest 
its great potential as the new overseer of Soviet officialdom. 
Since last fall, the new inspection agency has been the 
subject of a high-pressure publicity campaign. At the Cen- 
tral Committee plenum last November, Khrushchev sought 
to establish its authority by carefully linking it in the pub- 
lic mind with the old Commisariat of Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Inspection of the 1920’s and by hailing its creation 
as a return to Leninism: 


The Leninist principle of the organization of party-state 
checking was flagrantly violated by Stalin. During the 
period of the cult of personality, the remarkable system of 
checking which had arisen during the first years of Soviet 
power was in fact overturned and replaced by a bureau- 
cratic apparatus which was isolated from the masses. 


The birth of the Party-State Control Committee was not 
completely unexpected, for it had been foreshadowed by 
an on-again, off-again public discussion of inspection prob- 
lems dating back several years. The decision to create it 
may be viewed as the culmination of two developments: 
on the one hand, increasing dissatisfaction with existing 
State inspection practices and experimentation with new 
methods; on the other, the regime’s growing efforts to en- 
list more active mass participation in some aspects of state 
administration. 


In 1934, inspection functions were divided between the 
Party Control Committee of the CPSU Central Committee 
(for party matters) and the Soviet Control Commission, 


* Pravda, November 20, 1962. 
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under the Council of People’s Commissars (for state af- 


fairs). The latter was subsequently renamed the Ministry 


of State Control and until 1957 acted as a powerful cen- 
tral watchdog over state property and administration. Not 


only was it charged with controlling the use of state funds, — 


but it also oversaw the fulfillment of all governmental 
decisions. Its powers were impressive, and its highly cen- 


tralized and extensive apparatus was so organized as to 


mirror in microcosm the entire state administration. 


In 1957 the Ministry of State Control—under Molotov’s 
direction after his removal as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1956—was abolished amid criticism that it was too 
centralized and bureaucratic. Apparently its character was 
deemed incompatible with efforts to breath new flexibility 
into the state administration by encouraging a measure of 
cautious decentralization, and in its stead the regime sub- 
stituted a Commission of Soviet Control with lesser stature, 
powers and staff. The Commission was directed to place 
greater reliance on “public checking.” 


The new organization proved less than successful. In 
the wake of charges of local malfeasance and complaints 
of laxity and ineffectiveness in state control, the Commis- 
sion of Soviet Control gave way in July 1961 to a new 
State Control Commission designed to retighten central in- 
spection authority over regional and local officials. Never- 
theless, complaints of corruption, “localism” and other 
misdeeds (from the center’s point of view) by lower-level 
officials continued to mount, along with demands in the 
press for more stringent controls. Here, as in its policies as 
a whole, the leadership found itself caught in a dilemma: 
to clamp on stricter controls would undercut its efforts to 
reduce centralized bureaucracy and red tape; but, on the 
other hand, given the “command” nature of the admin- 
istrative system, which makes it difficult for local officials 
to coordinate their decisions with the interests of the cen- 
ter by some sort of self-regulating mechanism, to give 
these officials their heads might lead to actions contrary 
to the national interest as defined by Moscow. The issue 


was clearly and candidly put by an article in Kommunist 
in October 1961: 


The difficulty is that some local officials have interpreted 
the expansion of their rights as a lessening of supervision 
over them. We can hardly consider such an interpretation 
correct. With the broadening of the rights of raion, oblast, 
and republic agencies, we must also intensify supervision 
of them, because otherwise the broadening of rights in 
local areas can lead ... to arbitrary rule.” 


CONCURRENT WITH the growing concern for better 
enforcement of central plans has been the increasing em- 
phasis placed—especially since the 21st Party Congress in 
1959—on the use of voluntary, ‘“‘non-staff’’ personnel in 
administrative roles and on the stimulation of “public 
checking” or “control from below.” The regime's efforts 
to draw the masses into public service are part of its cam- 
Paign against “bureaucratism” and at the same time a re- 
flection of Khrushchev’s brand of populism. They also ap- 
pear related to an ideologically motivated preoccupation 
with preparing the population for the “withering away” 
of the state—a point to which more attention is given later. 

The initial evidence would strongly suggest that the new 
Party-State Control Committee is designed to serve as a 
sort of “‘super-ministry’’ coordinating the efforts of the 
myriad public checking organizations. A large variety of 
such organizations has existed—at least on paper—for 
years; but they have not been particularly effective. By 
unifying all public checking of governmental activities 
under the direction of a single authoritative agency and 
focusing great publicity on its work, the regime evidently 
hopes at long last to make this form of surveillance an 
effective force in the life of the state. 


The Party-State Control Committee represents, then, a 
dual attempt to implement not only stricter inspection and 
control, but also greater public participation in state ad- 
ministration. (It must be emphasized, however, that the 
committee is concerned only with state activities, surveil- 
lance of the party remaining the exclusive charge of the 
old Party Control Commission, which retains its separate 
identity). Thus, the new organ may be viewed as an in- 
tegral part of the regime’s pervasive effort, evident in most 
of the November “reforms,” to shore up central controls 
while permitting some flexibilty and local initiative in 
State administrative operations. 


In a sense, the move towards mass involvement in mat- 
ters of economic administration might be considered a 
political-administrative substitute for a more radical de- 
centralization of the economy along the lines suggested by 
the Kharkhov economist, Dr. Yevsei Liberman.? Efforts to 


*1I. Boliasny, “O sisteme partiinovo i gosudarstvennovo 
kontrolia,’ Kommunist, No. 15 (October) 1961, p. 90. 

®See: Alec Nove, “The Liberman Proposals,” Survey, No. 
47 (April), 1963; and Marshall I. Goldman, “Economic Con- 
troversy in the Soviet Union,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1963. 


place the economy on some sort of semi-automatic, self- 
adjusting basis may yet be forthcoming; but it is charac- 
teristic of Khrushchev’s modus operandi to rely first on 
more exhortation, more party interference, more mass en- 
thusiasm, and more public participation. Given his political 
orientation, it is also possible that Khrushchev regards an 
effective inspection agency as a precondition for more radi- 
cal economic innovations permitting managers greater flexi- 
bility. Although it is difficult to visualize how greater 
managerial independence might be reconciled with cen- 
trally-manipulated “control from below,” such a concep- 
tion is nevertheless deeply ingrained in the ideological 
precept of democratic centralism. 

In addition, the creation of the Party-State Control Com- 
mittee reflects the leadership's growing concern over the 
deportment of managerial and middle-echelon admin- 
istrative personnel, including party functionaries. The depth 
of this concern has been underlined by public disclosures 
of all sorts of “economic crimes’ ranging from padding 
of reports to large-scale embezzlement on the part of im- 
portant regional functionaries, as well as by an intensified 
oficial campaign against “‘speculators’” and “‘parasites.” 
We know from refugee reports that these phenomena have 
existed to some degree in the Soviet Union for a long time. 
Blat, it used to be said, was higher than Stalin; and nepo- 
tism and the to/kachi (business influence peddlers) are 
certainly not novelties of only the last few years. Even 
Stalin’s harsh methods of fragmenting lower authority did 
not always prevent small coteries of local officials from 
forming mutual protection societies which wielded great 
political power within their geographical bailiwicks and 
garnered considerable profit for their members. How, then, 
is one to explain the greater publicity given to this problem 
in recent years? 


FOR ONE THING, the incidence of economic crimes has 
most likely increased since the mid-1950’s as an unwanted 
and unanticipated side-effect of the measures taken to 
curb the repressive apparatus of the Stalinist system. Re- 
duction of the size and powers of the secret police and its 
informer network probably eased police supervision of 
managerial cadres and thus lessened the latter’s chances 
and fear of being caught if they misbehaved. Such tenden- 
cies were also encouraged by the abandonment of criminal 
penalties for some forms of administrative misdoing and 
the reduction of penalties for others still treated as crim- 
inal offenses. Moreover, moves to breathe new flexibility 
into the administrative system and to reduce strangulating 
bureaucracy through decentralization had the effect of 
giving greater leeway to regional and local officials. At 
the same time, on the other hand, the Khrushchev leader- 
ship has been much more concerned with the public image 
of the party and with establishing its authority on the 
basis of public acceptance. It obviously recognizes that 
illegal self-enrichment by administrative officials tends to 
defeat this aim. 
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For these and perhaps other politically motivated rea- 
sons, there has been a noticeable retightening of controls 
and sanctions in the Soviet Union during the last few 
years. The death penalty has been reimposed for various 
economic crimes, including even large-scale speculation, 
and a number of other economic offenses have been made 
punishable under the criminal codes. Antiparasite laws 
have been enacted and numerous devices instituted to apply 
social pressure to those who violate the norms of accept- 
able socialist behavior. Seen in this perspective, the Party- 
State Control Committee is undoubtedly meant to be yet 
another weapon to enforce compliance with the official 
standards. 


The all-union Party-State Control Committee stands at 
the top of an organizational hierarchy with corresponding 
bodies at the republic and each successively lower level of 
territorial administration.» At the oblast level, there are 
two committees corresponding to the division of the party 
and state apparatuses into industrial and agricultural 
branches. The control committee at each level is respon- 
sible to the corresponding echelon of both the party and 
governmental apparatuses, e.g., to the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers at the all-union level, 
and to the party committee of the territorial production 
administration and the local soviet at the lowest rung of 
the hierarchy. In addition, following the familiar principle 
of both horizontal and vertical subordination, each control 
committee is subject to its counterpart at the next higher 
territorial level. 


The membership of the control committee at any level 
includes representatives of the trade union council for that 
particular territorial subdivision, of the Komsomol, and 
the press; party and managerial officials; and the custom- 
ary smattering of workers and kolkhozniki.6 The chairman 
of the committee is invariably either a secretary of the 
parallel party committee or, less often, a deputy chairman 
of the republic council of ministers or (at lower levels) of 
the soviet executive committee. Thus, the new inspection 
apparatus is not divorced from local officialdom. Although 


“See: Harold J. Berman, “The Dilemma of Soviet Law Re- 
form,” Harvard Law Review, No. 5 (March), 1963; Harry 
Willets, “The Wages of Economic Sin,’ Problems of Commu- 
nism, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct.), 1962. 

5 Pravda, January 18, 1963, devotes an editorial to the statute 
of the Party-State Control Committee. 

*In addition to the chairman and deputy chairman, the 
party-state control committee for the Moscow Oblast Industrial 
Party and Executive Committees, as of mid-February, had the 
following members: first secretary of the Moscow Oblast In- 
dustrial Komsomol Committee, a designer, director of the 
Krasnogorsk Mechanical Plant, manager of the Special Con- 
struction Trust No. 2, a mechanic, chairman of the party-state 
control committee of Kolomna City, chairman of the Zagorsk 
City Executive Committee, first secretary of the Orekhovo- 
Zuyevo Gorkom, deputy editor of the newspaper Leninskoe 
znamia, a weaver, and the secretary of the organizational 
bureau of the oblast industrial trade union council. 
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information is scanty, the all-union and republic commit- 
tees appear to have full-time staffs including at least two 
deputy chairmen and other personnel organized into sec- 
tions or departments for agriculture and industry, for 
handling complaints and letters, and perhaps others. The — 
committees in larger cities and oblasts also have some full- 
time staff, but their organization is unclear. 

At the grass-roots level, groups have been organized in 
enterprises, collective farms, housing administrations, and 
other institutions for the purpose of assisting the local 
control committees. The committees proper, at least at this 
level, also have some non-staff departments manned by 
volunteers. In this way, Khrushchev’s command that “the 
broad working masses must be drawn into the work of 
checking organs” is being put into practice. 


IN WEIGHING THE potential of the new control mech- 
anism for developing into a lasting major institution, it is 
necessary first to consider the main problems it may en- 
counter. At least initially, a major pitfall is the danger that 
it may be captured by the regular party apparatus and be- 
come merely the handmaiden of the entrenched official 
clique at each administrative echelon. As previously noted, 
the new inspection apparatus has not been made independ- 
ent of the established party and governmental hierarchies 
(as had been suggested in much of the public discussion 
preceding its establishment and as had been true of the 
Party Control Committee and the old Ministry of State 
Control before the mid-1950’s). That it was not established 
as a totally independent, centralized agency was probably 
a sop to the regular party apparatus (and in all likelihood 
it was for the same reason that the new institution was not 
given jurisdiction over party disciplinary matters). There 
is nevertheless a possibility that, in time, the bonds between 
the inspectors and the established party and state authori- 
ties may be loosened, especially should the present ar- 
rangement prove to inhibit the work of the control com- 
mittees. 

Another dubious question is whether “public inspection” 
and mass participation will prove any more effective a 
panacea for Soviet economic ills today than they have in 
the past. No doubt, if properly organized, public inspec- 
tion will turn up a number of economic malefactors; and 
if it boosts morale by giving the masses a greater sense of 
personal involvement in the state and the economy, this 
will be all to the good. On the other hand, the problems 
of control in the Soviet economy arise not merely from 
the presence of incompetent or unscrupulous managerial 
personnel, but also from the “command” nature of the 
economic system and the frenetic pace with which produc- 
tion is pushed. The absence of slack in the economy and 
the setting of production targets at (or even above) maxi- 
mum productive capacity—especially in agriculture—as 
well as the frequent inconsistency of orders handed down 
by the various central organs and the absence of rational 
criteria by which local officials can discriminate between 


these orders or make their own decisions, put the man- 
agerial cadres in ambiguous situations. David Granick, 
Joseph Berliner, Alex Nove and others have pointed out 
that to be successful, Soviet managers must almost inev- 
itably indulge in some manipulation of official rules and 
procedures. Hence, intensified public checking, if effective, 
could even have the contrary effect of impairing the in- 
formal operating aspects of the economic system. 
Undoubtedly many Soviet managers and local officials 
look askance at the renewed effort to broaden the inspection 
machinery. Constant prying and public checking are time- 
consuming. Moreover, in many cases, a politically moti- 
vated public inspector might not be qualified to make dis- 
criminating judgments about the operation of an enter- 
prise. Thus, the fact that the new inspection agency was 
not created until more than two years after the initiation 
of public discussion about its desirability may well reflect 
foot-dragging by managerial and other economic personnel. 
Finally, like most of the other instrumentalities that have 
been created to exert social pressure against Soviet citizens 
who violate the canons of socialist morality, the new con- 
trol organization seems to be unbound by the type of legal 
safeguards that would be necessary to protect individual 
rights and prevent administrative arbitrariness. Unless the 
“New Soviet Man” has indeed come into being, the control 
committees will have to cope not only with justified accusa- 
tions but also with fraudulent, malicious charges motivated 
by personal grievances or by ambition to succeed in the 
bureaucratic jungle by discrediting rivals and superiors. 
Unless the allegations of volunteer inspectors are scrupu- 
lously handled, it is likely that the reputations of innocent 
persons will be blackened. As a party secretary in the 
Krasnoyarsky krai pointed out last November, “the ques- 
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tion is not how to create a circle of suspicion, overcau- 
tiousness, and mutual distrust; no, quite the reverse.’’? 


The danger of arbitrariness is the greater because the 
mandate of the new inspection agency is so broad. Not 
only is it to root out “bureaucrats, parasites, bribe-takers, 
thieves, speculators and confidence men’; but it is even 
charged with preventing before the fact “mistakes and the 
possibility of any abuses” by helping “to indoctrinate 
cadres, to guard against shortcomings and failures in 
work.” Its powers are correspondingly extensive. It is au- 
thorized to demand reports and documents from state or- 
ganizations; to “stop illegal orders and acts . . . which 
damage the interests of the state; establish periods for the 
correction of persons who are guilty of unsatisfactory ful- 
fillment of party and government decisions; . . . impose 
cash fines on officials who materially damage state, co- 
operative and public organizations; bring culprits to ac- 
count and impose disciplinary penalties; demote culprits 
and remove them from their posts; and send materials on 
abuses and other criminal acts to organs of the prose- 
cutor’s office to bring wrongdoers to criminal responsi- 
bility.” Although these sanctions appear generally the same 
as those exercised by the old Ministry of State Control, 
they are now tied in with public inspection on a massive 
scale. No wonder there have been expressions of concern 
that the inspection apparatus may operate in an arbitrary 
and capricious manner and that Pravda has warned that 
“control organs are obliged to use intelligently the rights 
which are given to them and not be overzealous in apply- 
ing measures of punishment. . . .’’8 


7 Sovetskaia Rossiia, November 25, 1962. 
8 Pravda, January 18, 1963. 
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AS WE HAVE SEEN, the Party-State Control Committee 
and its subordinate organs were created to cope with im- 
portant practical problems, and the future of the new 
Macumery will depend primarily on how well it handles 
these tasks and avoids the pitfalls mentioned above. How- 
ever, another factor likely to affect its development is the 
ability and dynamism of Shelepin, who will undoubtedly 
seek to use the agency as a vehicle to enhance his own 
power and prestige. (Parenthetically, a touchstone to the 
fortunes of the committee may be whether or not Shelepin’s 
job catapults him into the exalted ranks of the party 
Presidium.) Finally, ideological considerations will also be 
an important factor inasmuch as the control agency, in its 
new form and operating methods, is supposed to imple- 
ment one of Khrushchev’s pet doctrinal concepts—the 
withering away of the state. 

Unlike Stalin, Khrushchev has propounded the concept 
of the gradual and purposeful evolution of society towards 
a condition of statelessness (whatever that may be). He 
has shrewdly connected this goal with more immediate and 
pragmatic steps, an important one being the transfer of 
some state functions to “public organizations.” He thus 
ideologically sanctions and stimulates more extensive tap- 
ping of unpaid part-time labor on civic projects, woos 
public support and involvement, and is able to point to 
tangible evidence of the state’s withering away as proof of 
a narrowing gap between reality and the Communist 
utopia. Although it may be difficult to take seriously the 
ritual about the withering away of the state, the new in- 
spection agency, from the Communist viewpoint, is an in- 
tegral part of the broader development embracing com- 
rades’ courts, workers’ militia, volunteer people’s guards, 
and antiparasite laws—all conceived as stepping-stones to 
the Communist millenium. 

The new control structure in part overlaps both the 
regular party apparatus and even more so the local soviets 
and their executive organs. Duplication is of course nothing 
new in Soviet administration, but it does give rise to fric- 
tion and ballooning bureaucracy. In the case of the party, 
for example, the new inspection agency would appear to 
usurp the functions of the voluntary control commissions 
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of primary party organizations, set up in enterprises in 
mid-1959. The regular party apparatus, however, does not 
appear to be threatened because it is more solidly en- 
trenched and because the new control committees will pre- 
sumably remain largely under its thumb. The same cannot 
be said for the soviets. Although predictions about devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union are always tenuous, especially 
now when so much is in flux, the revised inspection system, 
if successful, may well set the stage for a substantial alter- 
ation of the soviets. 


What are the grounds for such a prognostication? First, 
the Khrushchev regime has not been particularly successful 
in reactivating the soviets after their dragoonment by 
Stalin. Second, the functions of the standing committees of 
the soviets are precisely those of the new control commit- 
tees. Third, the soviets have increasingly been stripped of 
their powers in the last several years. Last November, for 
example, all “local’’ industry of significance—representing 
about 11 percent of industrial production—was transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the local soviets to that of the 
regional economic councils. Paradoxically, one of the side 
effects of the greater stress on “regionalization” in admin- 
istrative organization appears to have been even greater 
restrictions on the prerogatives of lower-level soviets. 
Fourth, on the party side of the equation, Khrushchev has 
several times indicated that he expects the governmental 
apparatus to wither away in advance of the party since 
the latter has ‘‘deeper roots.’’ Finally, the soviets, as every- 
one knows, have never been very significant policy-making 
institutions. Thus, by elevating the new inspection ap- 
paratus in some manner at the expense of the soviets, the 
regime may hope to have found a convenient and inex- 
pensive way of demonstrating progress towards the demise 
of the state and the arrival of communism. 


Howard Swearer 


(Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Mr. Swearer contributed 
“Bolshevism and the Individual Leader’ to the March- 
April, 1963, issue of this journal.) 


The Rajk Case: A Reappraisal 


THE SOVIET-YUGOSLAV controversy, which came into 
the open in March 1948 and developed into a full-fledged 
schism with the issuance of the Cominform’s Bucharest 
Resolution three months later, was to produce a cause 
célébre that will long be remembered. It was the trial of 
Laszlo Rajk and “his accomplices,’ most of them Hungarian 
Communists, on charges of plotting against Communist- 
ruled Hungary on Yugoslav orders, with the active sup- 
port of the British and American intelligence services. The 
Rajk trial produced ostensibly “irrefutable proofs’ that 
| the Yugoslav Communist leaders were American agents 
and “war criminals,” and that Rajk himself was a police 
| spy, traitor, désertevr and international adventurer. He 
was hanged on October 15, 1949. 
| Although the broader purpose and meaning of the Rajk 
| trial were clear from the outset,1 many aspects of the case 
remained secret until recently. The official rehabilitation of 
Rajk and some of his fellow accused, carried out in 1956, 
gave a measure of moral satisfaction to the families of 
| those unjustly condemned and to the survivors of the 
| major purge that followed Rajk’s arrest, but it did not 
clarify a number of key points. Why was Rajk made the 
main victim of the trial? Who decided his fate? How did 
the secret police obtain the confessions indispensable to the 
success of the trial? None of these questions was answered 
in 1956. 
| The charges brought against Rajk and the other accused 
(who included General Gyorgy Palffy and Tibor Szényi, 
head of the personnel department of the Hungarian Com- 
| munist Party) were at once monstrous and ridiculous, 
| though their very monstrosity silenced many who would 
have liked to ridicule them openly. Some of them had a 
familiar ring, obviously taking their cue from the Moscow 
trials of 1936-38; others were apparently invented on the 
Spot to suit the political expediency of the moment. Thus, 
stock anti-Trotskyist accusations, such as spying on behalf 
of a foreign power, plotting against the lives of party 
leaders (in this case, Rakosi, Ger6, Farkas), and conspir- 
ing to restore capitalism, were interwoven with and com- 


* As F. Fetjo observes in his Histoire des démocraties popu- 
laires (Paris, Seuil, 1952, p. 254), “One could say that the 
Rajk trial was nothing but an ersatz trial of Belgrade which 
could not take place.” 


plemented by fanciful charges of Yugoslav Communist 
collaboration with the CIC and the Deuxiéme Bureau in 
organizing Trotskyist groups in Hungary in order to split 
the Hungarian Communist Party. The three alleged evil 
spirits behind the “plotters” and “‘spies’’ were Allen Dulles 
of the U. S. intelligence, Yugoslav Minister of Interior 
Aleksander Rankovich, and former Hungarian police of- 
ficial Sombor-Schweinitzer. The first two names had a 
political-demonological, the third a practical significance. 
Sombor-Schweinitzer was necessary as a link between past 
and present: most of the accused were said to have been his 
informers in the past, hence they could be blackmailed and 
recruited into the American and Yugoslav secret services. 

Whereas the accused Communists in the Moscow “show 
trials” had been charged with degenerating into agents of 
foreign powers, the script of the Rajk trial produced even 
more appalling “revelations” purporting to prove that 
Rajk and his accomplices had never been Communists. 
They were said to have been diversionists and opportunists 
all their lives—consequently, natural allies of Tito’s devil- 
ish “plot against Europe’.? Rajk, a veteran of the Inter- 
national Brigade in the Spanish Civil War and Hungary’s 
ruthless Communist Minister of Interior between 1946 and 
1948, himself testified that he had been a police agent and 
informer since 1932. Tibor Szdnyi, whom the Swiss police 
had known during the war as a dangerous Stalinist? (he 
had taken refuge from the Nazis in Switzerland), con- 
fessed that he was an American agent. Gyorgy Palffy- 
Oesterreicher, a hero of the Hungarian anti-Nazi Resist- 
ance during the war, told the court that his political ideal 
was Mussolini’s fascism. None of the three was in any way 
guilty of the crimes to which he confessed. Ironically, the 
only Hungarian defendant to come out of the main trial 
with his life, the Social Democrat P4l Justus, was the sole 
accused with a genuine Trotskyist past. 


* Before World War II Sombor-Schweinitzer had headed 
the political department of the Hungarian police. He was de- 
ported by the Germans in 1944 for alleged anti-German 
activities. 

® Derek Kartun, editor of the London Daily Worker, pub- 
lished a book on the Rajk case under the title Tito’s Plot 
Against Europe (London, 1949). 

*See F. Fejto, La tragédie hongroise, Paris, 1956, p. 75. 
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ANOTHER FEATURE WHICH made the Rajk trial look 
like a refurbished, second-rate version of the Moscow 
trials was the very unanimity and uniformity of the con- 
fessions. All eight accused fully admitted their guilt and 
endured the procecutor’s scorn with exemplary meekness, 
literally holding out the other cheek. Their confessions and 
statements before the court were all framed in a uniform, 
cut-and-dried style suggestive of a prosecutor, often re- 
peating, word for word, ritual Cominform phrases and 
formulas. The confessions of the accused were thinly- 
veiled self-denunciations, and their last appeals open de- 
nunciations of Tito, Kardelj and Rankovich. The prosecu- 
tion called in witnesses in large numbers, but not one ap- 
peared on the side of the defense. Amongst them were for- 
mer functionaries of the Horthy regime, Communists who 
had fought together with Rajk in Spain or knew Szonyi 
from Switzerland, and a man named Istvan Stolte, a col- 
league and comrade of Rajk many years before. Stolte’s 
appearance in the dock surprised some people who thought 
he was living in Germany. They were right, but Stolte had 
been tricked into visiting Vienna, had been kidnapped there 
by the MVD and spirited to Hungary.5 


Just last year the many still unanswered questions about 
the Rajk trial were reopened again by the announcement 
of a decision by the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(MSZMP) to rehabilitate “all victims of the autocracy 
connected with the cult of personality.’’6 This was evidence 
of Kadar’s wish to dissociate himself and his government 
from the crimes of the Rakosi regime and to close a shame- 
ful chapter in the history of the Hungarian party. For the 
gross violation of justice inherent in the Rajk Trial and in 
all the subsequent sub-trials held in camera (Kadar him- 
self was sentenced in one of these trials) the 1962 MSZMP 
declaration blamed “the cult of personality” in general, 
and Rakosi, Gerd, Farkas and the leaders of the Hungarian 
Security Police (AVH) in particular. The members of the 
so-called Rakosi clique, it said. concocted fictitious charges 
against their fellow Communists solely in order to strength- 
en their personal power. “On the basis of the documents 
at its disposal,’ added the declaration, “the Central Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the schemes behind the 
trials that took place in the period of the cult of person- 
ality . . . were made up by Rakosi himself.” The document 
also condemned the judicial organs which complied with 
Rakosi’s orders and cooperated in staging the trials. 


This somewhat belated pronouncement by the MSZMP 
has two conspicuous shortcomings: it devotes only one 
discreet sentence to the anti-Titoist aspect of the trial, and 
this without actually naming Yugoslavia; and it preserves 
complete silence on the role played by Soviet security or- 


* See Ferenc A. Vali, Rift and Revolt in Hungary, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1961, p. 61. 

6. “A Magyar Szocialista Munkaspart Kozpenti Bizottsaganak 
hatarozata a személyi kultusz éveiben a munkasmozgalmi em- 
berek ellen inditott torvénysérto perek lezarasarol,” Tarsadalmi 
Szemle (Budapest), August-September 1962, p. 47. 
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gans in the conception and preparation of the Rajk trial. 
Yet it is clear that, without Stalin’s maniacal determination 
to destroy Tito’s heresy and without the closest possible | 
cooperation between the AVH and the MVD, the Rajk | 
trial could not have taken place even if Rakosi had willed 
it. Rakosi and Gabor Péter of the AVH could hardly have 
preconceived Stalin’s intentions; they merely helped realize 
those intentions by finding a scapegoat through whom 
Tito’s perfidy could be demonstrated. As for Rajk, he was 
no Titoist, nor even an oppositionist; he was simply the 
most suitable person for Rakosi and the Soviet secret 
police to cast in the stellar role of Titoist agent. 


THIS IS ONE of the conclusions that can be drawn from 
the excellent, 347-page study of the Rajk case by Vincent 
Savarius (Béla Szasz), recently published in Hungarian 
by the Imre Nagy Institute in Brussels.7 Savarius had been 
active in the illegal Communist movement in Hungary as 
early as 1931, and his friendship with Rajk went back to 
that same period, when both were students at Budapest 
University. This and the fact that Savarius lived abroad 
during the war were more than enough to make him 
“suspect’—that is, potentially useful for the scriptwriters 
of the Rajk case. He was arrested in May 1949, kept in 
prison for more than five years, finally rehabilitated, and 
since 1957 has been living in London. His book is a highly 
readable and remarkably objective record of his personal — 
experiences, interspersed with interesting comments and 
observations about the fabrication of the Rajk case and 
the techniques of the Hungarian secret police. 

Savarius maintains that before his frame-up Rajk had 
not been involved in any factional struggle against Rakosi, 
and he adduces evidence to show that Rajk, in fact, sup- 
ported the anti-Yugoslav decision of the Cominform. If 
there was any tension between Rakosi and Rajk, it would 
have resulted from tactical rather than ideological differ- 
ences. The Moscow-approved policy of the Hungarian 
party after World War II was the formation of a coalition 
with friendly non-Communist parties, stressing all the 
time the democratic and patriotic character of the Hun- 
garian Communists. Class warfare was, for the time being, 
relegated to the background. But if Rakosi was a tactician, 
Raik certainly was not: he was a fighter, almost a fanatic. 
He played a major role in the gradual elimination of the 
coalition and the suppression of the non-Communist par- 
ties in the immediate postwar period. If anything, Raik 
was too zealous and too popular amongst militant Com-~ 
munists for Rakosi’s liking. The anti-Semitism attributed 
to Rajk by some8 could not have been a decisive factor in 
his selection by Rakosi to be the chief villain of the piece, 
for out of the six Hungarians accused in the Raik trial, 
three were of Jewish origin, and both Szényi and Szalai 


7 Vincent Savarius, Minden kneyszer nelkul. Brussels, 1963. 
*Ferenc Nagy. The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain, New 
York, 1948, p. 190. 


_ were said to have Zionist connections. Rather, it appears 
to have been, above all, the fanatic, unconditional nature 
of Rajk’s devotion to the Party—hence, his presumable 
willingness to sacrifice himself for it—that decided the 
architects of the trial to make him the main victim in pref- 
erence to Imre Nagy or any other possible candidate. Other 
favorable factors, from the scriptwriters’ viewpoint, were 
the “vulnerability” of his past® and the fact that he had 
been to many foreign countries, including France, Spain 
and Yugoslavia, and had met many foreign Communists. 
In many ways, he was the ideal scapegoat. 

What we have, therefore is not so much a powerful, 
malevolent Rakosi scheming to destroy Rajk out of political 
enmity as a servile and resourceful Rakosi giving bright 
ideas to General Bielkin of the MVD, the stage director 
of this ambitious Soviet-Hungarian coproduction. Savarius 
believes that even Bielkin had to consult Moscow, the final 
decisions resting with Stalin.1° Once Rajk had agreed 
under pressure to play his assigned part, the trial took 
place, and therewith both Stalin and Rakosi achieved 
their respective aims. On Stalin’s side, the depth of Tito’s 
“treason” stood revealed; on Rakosi’s, a blow was dealt 
to the Western-oriented Hungarian Communists, and Com- 
munist Party members throughout Eastern Europe were 
intimidated into complete obedience.11 

The Hungarian secret police handled the prisoners in- 
volved in the Rajk trial and its subsidiary cases with 
special brutality, torturing them in the most horrible ways, 
psychologically as well as physically. The investigators 
used both threats and false promises: some of the principal 
accused were offered ‘deals’ (similar to that offered 
Radek before his Moscow trial) none of which was 
actually honored; others broke down under the pressure 
of dramatic appeals to their party loyalty. All these meth- 
ods are known to have been employed in the preparatory 
stages of the Moscow trials. The AVH looked upon the 
pfisoners, to quote Savarius, simply as “pre-fabricated 
elements of a building under construction.”12 The con- 
struction work had three stages: in the first, confessions 
were extorted in the hundreds, in the second, these con- 
fessions were fitted together and any gaps or contradic- 
tions filled in or eliminated; and finally the assembled 
“building” was painted and decorated—the trail could 
begin. 


* Ferenc Vali explains the reasons for this “vulnerability” in 
his book (op. cit., p. 34): “In World War II, when Rajk was 
arrested as a Communist conspirator by the pro-Nazi Hun- 
garian movement, his life was saved by two powerful Arrow- 
Cross brothers. After the war he repaid this debt by removing 
the names of his brothers (then in Germany) from the list of 
war criminals.” 

© Savarius, op. cit., p. 230. 

™ According to authoritative accounts, Rajk at first refused but 
finally was persuaded to yield by Janos Kadar, then Minister 
of Interior. See Savarius, op. cit., p. 213, and G. Paloczi-Hor- 
vath, The Undefeated, London, 1959, pp. 259-62. 

™ Savarius, op. cit., p. 117. 


SAVARIUS-SZASZ had the courage and stubbornness 
not to admit to accusations which might have landed him 
in the prisoners’ dock at the main trial—and also the good 
fortune of not being really necessary to the prosecution of 
the trial. He was separately tried in camera together with 
other superfluous “prefabricated elements.’’ Only his name 
was mentioned in the Rajk trial: the prosecutor referred 
to him once as a British, and once as an American spy. 

The irrational, often demonological, features of the Rajk 
case and the atrocious methods employed by the AVH in 
its preparation undermined the faith of even the staunch- 
est Communist believers who were touched by it. Many 
who experienced AVH brutality lost faith in the party en- 
tirely, and even those victims who have since remained 
loyal Communists underwent a serious moral crisis. This 
crisis is vividly described by Gyula Oszké, himself a police 
officer at the time of his arrest, who only recently pub- 
lished his reminiscences in Budapest.13 Oszké does not 
hide the total helplessness and despair that gripped him 
in jail and the bitterness he felt upon learning the outcome 
of the Rajk trial. He was convinced of Rajk’s innocence 
(having known him from Spain) and could not accept the 
cynical claim that the frame-up would serve “the interest 
of the Party’. The only thing that kept up his spirits 
during the five years he spent in jail was the hope that 
time would ultimately vindicate the truth that “a just 
cause cannot be served by unjust means.”14 We believe 
that the same truth impelled Vincent Savarius to write 
his book. 

The international consequences of the Rajk case— 
Tito’s continued defiance of Stalin and Yugoslavia’s em- 
barkation on its “own road to socialism’—are well known. 
Yet, the consequences of Rajk’s execution within Hungary 
were equally important, for it was his ghost that roused 
Hungarian Communist writers to rebel against Rakosi, 
finally leading to the dictator’s downfall. October 6, 1956, 
when the honorary reburial of Rajk and his comrades 
took place, was an advance rehearsal for the events of 
October 23: amongst the silent mourners at the graveside 
stood those who were to lead the huge student demonstra- 
tion seventeen days later, raising the curtain on the Hun- 
garian uprising. 

In 1949, Laszlo Raik had died ignominiouslv on the gal- 
lows because of Stalin’s desire to crush Tito. But in Octo- 
ber 1956 it was Stalin’s colossus that toppled under the 
blows of history. 


8 Kortars (Budapest), February 1963. 
eT bid., ty. 255% 


George Gomori 


(Mr. GémGri, who left his native Hungary after the Oc- 
tober 1956 uprising, is at present Lecturer in Polish and . 
Hungarian Literatures at the University of California, 
Berkeley. ) 
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Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers are welcome to comment on matters discussed in this journal. Letters should be 
addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, US Information Agency, 1776 Pennsyvania Avenue, NW, 
Washington 25, D.C. (Please note: Subscription orders or inquiries should be addressed according to instruc- 


tions on the front inside cover.) 


ON STALIN 


To THE Epirors: The March-April issue of Problems of 
Communism, containing an article by Francis Randall on 
the early biographies of Stalin, fell into my hands shortly 
before my departure for the Soviet Union (the first trip in 
over 38 years), and in view of Dr. Randall’s gracious yet 
reluctant comments on my Stalin, I would appreciate 
space for a few observations. Since Dr. Randall has under- 
taken to do a new biography of Stalin, to a study of whose 
career I have devoted nearly 35 years, allow me to enlight- 
en him on some of the facts to which he adverts. 

1. In discussing at length Essad Bey’s book on Stalin, 
Dr. Randall refers to him as a “deliberately mysterious 
German Near Eastern writer using the Turkish name and 
title of Essad Bey.” Essad Bey’s real name is Nusselbaum, 
a Russian-Jewish refugee in the Caucasus whose true 
identity was well-known to his publishers. I was reliably 
informed that Essad Bey did not even know Georgian, and 
was certainly not a German. The real mystery to me is why 
Dr. Randall should have gone to such lengths to dissect 
Essad Bey’s “biography’”’ which no serious student of the 
Russian Revolution ever regarded as anything but a fic- 
tional melange on the order of Raguza’s French biography 
which introduced Stalin as a Jew and of the notorious 
French fabrication under the name of Svanidze, My 
Uncle Joe. 

2. Louis Fischer did not break ‘“‘decisively with commu- 
nism during the Great Purges’, but considerably later, 
after the conclusion of the ‘‘Stalin-Hitler’’ (Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop) Pact. Mr. Fischer is an American writer, a native 
of Philadelphia, although he may also be “of Russian 
origin,” which is quite different from “a writer of Russian 
origin.” 

3. If I may be allowed a few words of comment about 
my Stalin, of special interest to students of his life, it con- 
tained the first and only complete bibliography on Stalin 
available by 1931, at a time when Stalin was the most 
enigmatic figure on the world stage. That is why my book 
(because of the source material) was welcomed by H. G. 
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Wells in a note to me as ‘a godsend,” why persons rang- 
ing from Albert Einstein to Col. House hailed it as a rev- 
elation of an area hitherto hidden from western eyes. Let 
Dr. Randall look up Dorothy Thompson’s report on her 
visit to the Soviet Union and he will discover that she did 
not even learn Stalin’s first name when she was in Mos- 
cow. If memory does not betray me, she called him Peter 
Stalin. 

Isaac DON LEVINE 

Waldorf, Maryland 


Mr. RANDALL REPLIES: I am glad that Mr. Levine has — 


penetrated the mystery of “Essad Bey,” who was credited 
by his publisher with being a Georgian-speaking German 
officer in the Ottoman army; his book was worth discuss- 
ing for its influence on Hitler. I stand corrected on the 


birthplace of Louis Fischer. However, I must cite the testi- — 


mony of Mr. Fischer, a man whose word I do not doubt, 
in his autobiography, Men and Politics. There he movingly 
describes his “divorce” from Stalin’s Russia during his 
stay in Moscow in 1937 as his friends were being purged. 
Fischer, long a defender of Communist Russia, never 
justified the purges, and prolonged silence from such a 
source spoke volumes. His silence jeopardized his chances 
of getting his Russian wife and Russian-born children out 
of the Soviet Union, as Soviet officials gave him to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, Mr. Fischer had the courage to dissent 
openly from Stalin’s policies at the beginning of 1939, 
while the purges were still going on, before his family was 
safe, and many months before the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 
Mr. Levine’s Stalin was indeed a book the world needed 
very badly. It was, as I said in my article, “the best of the 
early lives of Stalin.” 


ON RODOS 


To THE Epirors: Mr. Conquest’s suggestion concerning 
the identity of the mysterious Soviet secret police interro- 
gator Rodos (see his letter in the March-April, 1963 issue) 


. is ingenious and has certain attractive aspects. The follow- 
_ ing facts are relevant, and should be kept in mind in evalu- 
ating the suggestion: 

(1) The name Rodos is not unknown in the Soviet 
secret police during the period under discussion. A Captain 
Boris Veniaminovich Rodos of the State Security service 
received the Order of the Red Banner under a decree of 
April 26, 1940 (Izvestia, April 27, 1940). 

(2) As for Redens, he was awarded the ominous Order 
of Lenin under a decree of July 11, 1937 (i.e., at the same 
time as his colleague, the ill-fated Zakovsky; Sobranie 
zakonov ... SSSR, 1937, II, No. 27, Art. 200). 

(3) Mrs. Murray’s report of Redens’ transfer, arrest, 
and execution (I Spied For Stalin, p. 191) appears to be 
based on personal knowledge of the facts, including the 
return to Moscow of Mme. Redens (sister of Stalin’s wife) 
and her resumption of her maiden name, Allilueva. 

(4) Although Orlov does not explicitly state that 
Redens was purged, the context strongly implies that he 
was. If Mrs. Murray is right in reporting that Redens was 
first sent to Kazakhstan as NKVD chief (a report which 
it should be possible to check) before being arrested and 
executed, Orlov’s lack of knowledge of the circumstances 
of his purge would be easy to explain (Orlov himself was 
not in the Soviet Union at the time). 


ROBERT M. SLUSSER 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mr. CONQUEST REPLIES: I had taken into account all of 
Mr. Slusser’s points except one, and don’t think they vi- 
tally affected my suggestion. His identification of a definite 
Rodos, on the other hand, does seem final. I am grateful 
to him: in this obscure area hypotheses are made to be 
withdrawn in the face of the—too-often elusive—facts! 


ON SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


TO THE EpITors: May I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the article “Russia and China: Perennial Con- 
flict” by Mark Mancall (March-April 1963). The analysis, 
it seems to me, gets close to a major root of Sino-Soviet 
controversy. 

It should be construed as in no sense a criticism of the 
article—but rather as an expression of approval—to sug- 
gest that it invites consideration of other possibly impor- 
tant roots and issues of conflict which ought not to be 
overlooked. Some are of course closely intertwined, with 
the inevitable consequence—all too familiar in history and 
the social sciences—that cause and effect are frequently 
difficult to distinguish. 

Traditionally, in Chinese thought, there has been no con- 
cept of equality in international relations. For millenia, 


until the ninetenth century, Chinese leaders and scholars 
had been accustomed to perceive of China as the only real 
culture, the only civilization, and the only great power on 
earth. All other peoples and countries were considered to 
be of inferior status and properly tributary to the might 
and prestige of the Empire. Following the Opium War of 
1839 it must have been a galling experience to see the 
situation reversed, to see China becoming more and more 
an economic and political tributary to the barbarian and 
essentially inferior West. 

The Ch’ing dynasty found itself helpless against the 
onslaught of Western technology and Western economic 
and political penetration. It became increasingly clear to 
many Chinese that power and prestige in the world—if 
not basic survival—depended upon a rapidly developing 
technology and a new political, economic and even social 
order. But how was China to obtain the basic knowledge 
and wherewithal? The dilemma seemed inescapable: the 
more China borrowed from the West, the more dependent 
it seemed to grow. 

For some Chinese the Marxist-Leninist system appeared 
to offer a way out—a bootstrap operation which could be 
performed almost independently, or at least without sub- 
mission to outside dominance. Even during the 1920's and 
1930's, as Mr. Mancall has ably pointed out, it became 
painfully evident, however, that Communist parties of 
differing environments and different cultures could main- 
tain somewhat different goals and interests and could pre- 
fer different ways of doing things. With the achievement 
of power over the Mainland by the Chinese Communists, 
these early differences were aggravated. 

Living on two differnt levels of political, economic, and 
broad revolutionary development, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China tended to see the world through some- 
what different lenses. Their problems differed, and so did 
their priorities. Perceived from Moscow, the situation in 
China must frequently have looked discouraging, with the 
population exploding with each advance in sanitation and 
technology, and basic needs outstripping productivity al- 
most ad infinitum. 

China depended upon the Soviet Union for crucial tech- 
nical assistance and economic credits, but in Peking it must 
have become increasingly clear that Moscow, ambitious to 
overtake and surpass the United States, had no intention— 
beyond certain relatively narrow limits—of underwriting 
China’s economic and technological uplift. 

It must have hurt Chinese pride to be compelled always 
to ask for more—and perhaps to be told what to do or 
how to do it. During the years of relative Chinese isola- 
tion from Moscow, Mao had found it feasible to pay lip 
service to Stalin’s greatness and omniscience and still do 
what he, Mao, thought best. But Khrushchev may well 
have impressed Mao as an upstart, just at a time when 
China needed more, rather than less, Soviet assistance. 

With the achievement of nuclear and missile capability 
by the Russians in 1957, it seems likely that further dis- 
agreement arose over how this new source of military 
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power ought to be deployed and used—not so much di- 
rectly, perhaps, but as a psychologically potent threat. To 
the Chinese it may have seemed that the Russians were 
failing to take sufficient advantage of their new capabil- 
ity, especially in support of Chinese interests in Asia. 
Aggravating these various circumstances was the fact 
that the world Communist system offered inadequate 
processes and institutions for handling conflicts betwen 
national parties in an orderly, effective, and reciprocally 
admissible fashion. Like the inadequacy of Communist in- 
situations for the orderly achievement of leadership succes- 
sion within the various movements, this underdevelopment 
of institutions for channeling, containing, and resolving 
conflicts among parties and governments began to emerge 
as a serious flaw in the system. Gates were left open for 
serious contests and collisions between interests and be- 
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IN FUTURE ISSUES 


A SYMPOSIUM on Khrushchev, the Soviet elite, and the problem of succession. 
Participants: Carl Linden, T. H. Rigby, Robert Conquest, and others. 


A SYMPOSIUM on “Soviet Colonialism: Does It Exist?” 
Participants: Hugh Seton-Watson, Richard Pipes, Michael Rywkin, and others. 


ALSO: Marshal Shulman on Russia and the ECO; Boris Goldenberg and Ernst 
Halperin on Castroism; Victor Alba on Communism and Agrarian Reforms in 
Latin America; and Peter Wiles on Economic Reorganizations in the USSR. 


tween contenders for ultimate decision-making power 


within the Communist world and its outlying territories. 


Within this wider context we might suspect powerful 


and disturbing historical and psychological compulsions, — 
in Peking, toward the eventual reestablishment of the 


ancient Empire’s prestige and even of its outermost 
boundaries—an image perhaps too grand for the some- 
what more limited field of immediate reality. 

Perhaps Mr. Mancall’s article will stimulate further dis- 
cussion of this difficult but extremely pertinent sphere of 
investigation. 


RoBERT C. NORTH 
Professor of Political Science 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 
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The Regime and the Intellectuals: 
A Window on Party Politics 


By Priscilla Jobnson 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We present this detailed study of 
the recent campaign against artistic freedom and the 
liberal intellectuals in the USSR not only because of the 
fascinating character of the campaign itself, but also 
because the details shed a great deal of light on the 
nature of Soviet politics in general and on the snter- 
relationship between internal party disputes and cul- 
tural politics in particular. In tracing the numerous 
‘ups and downs of the campaign starting with Khrush- 
chev’s tempestuous visit to the Manezh Gallery in Mos- 
cow on December 1, 1962, and ending with the plenum 
of the Communist Party Central Committee at the end 
of June of this year, Miss Johnson has, in our opinion, 
performed a singularly impressive service for all those 


MORE THAN A YEAR AGO, while their conserva- 
tive hetmen were off on a tour of the provinces, a group 
of writers in Moscow skillfully wielded the secret bal- 
lot to elect eight of their young and liberal members to 
the board of the Moscow writers’ organization. Two 
leading conservatives were blackballed and three others 
failed even to be nominated for reelection. Stung by 
their defeat, the diehards retired to Rostov-on-Don, seat 
of the most reactionary writers’ organization in the 
USSR, to lick their wounds and contemplate revenge. 
“Such pain has accumulated in my soul,” said Leonid 
Sobolev, head of the Russian Republic writers’ organi- 
zation, “that I cannot help speaking about it.” The con- 


Miss Johnson, now at work on a book about contempo- 
rary Soviet literature, had spent two years in the Soviet 
Union for the North American Newspaper Alliance, and 
revisited the country again last fall. Her articles have 
appeared in Harper's, Atlantic, The Reporter, and other 
American journals. 


interested im the inner workings of the Soviet political 
system. The strength of the “conservative” versus the 
“liberal” forces within the intellectual community; the 
ties that may be presumed to exist between these two 
groups and thew counterparts in the highest echelons 
of the Communist Party; Khrushchev’s position vts-a-vis 
these groups; the relationship between Soviet external 
and internal politics; the influence of public opinion 
within and outside the USSR; personal relations be- 
tween various writers: such are the problems examined 
by Miss Johnson in this account of the latest attempt 
by the Communist Party to suppress and control the 
ever-burgeoning quest for artistic and political freedom 
in the USSR. 


servative writers, he promised, would have their re- 
venge, and would have it “from a party position in lit- 
erature.” 1 

Less than a year later, in March 1963, it appeared 
that the conservatives had had their revenge. Yet pre- 
cisely because they won it “from a party position in lit- 
erature,” they, like the liberals, seem doomed to pet- 
ennial disappointment. For, as recent events have made 
increasingly plain, it is the policy of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party to use first the left, then the right, ex- 
ploiting both, never giving up control, never wholly 
committing itself to either. 

Surely, by last autumn, the liberals of both art and 
literature had racked up such a string of successes that 
they may well have suffered that Communist feeling of 


*See Literatura i zhizn, May 13-16-20, 1962. For a fuller 
account of this incident, see D. Burg, “The ‘Cold War’ on the 
Literary Front”, Part III, Problems of Communism, Januaty- 
February 1963, p. 57. 


' “dizziness from success.” In the field of art, there had 
(been a few books and articles defending modern, even 
abstractionist, trends in painting, even occasional ex- 
hibits of modern painting and sculpture. On the literary 
front the liberal gains had been more spectacular and 
even more far-reaching. In 1962 the conservatives were 
foiled in at least two attempts to disband the liberal 
Moscow writers’ organization. Later that year Yevgeni 
Yevtushenko and Vasili Aksionov, symbols of the spirit 
of youthful liberalization, were elected to the editorial 
board of the journal Ywnost. At a plenary meeting of 
the board of the Moscow writers’ organization at the 
end of September, the critic Alexander Borshchagovski 
delivered a stout speech in praise of the young.? The 
| poetess Bella Akhmadulina sounded the note of hope 
| that was now—partly with sincerity, partly from tactical 
dexterity—being proclaimed by young writers: “I think 
that the time has become happy for us, that it now runs 
in our favor. Not only can my comrades work, but they 
are given every encouragement in their endeavor.” 3 

The cause of Akhmadulina’s elation was not far to 
| seek. It seemed indeed that an amnesty had now been 
\declared for an entire generation of writers who only 
a few months before had been under fire as moral and 
political corrupters of youth. Under the terms of the 
amnesty, critics were free to write as they pleased about 
the literary merits of these writers. They were not, 
however, openly to question their political motives in 
print. The amnesty appeared to mean that the Com- 
munist Party now was placing itself squarely in the 
liberal camp. 

And yet there were signs all summer and fall that, 
chastened as it might be, the conservative impulse in the 
arts was anything but dead. In July the party theo- 
retical journal Kommunist published an unsigned ar- 
ticle “On the Attitude Toward the Literary Heritage 
of A. V. Lunacharsky.” Naming no names, the article 
seemed aimed against those, such as Ilya Ehrenburg, 
who had cited the views of Lenin’s Commissar of En- 
lightment to justify a lenient party policy in the arts. 
During the same month, July, the literary journal 
Zvezda printed a scurrilous, politically motivated attack 
on the alleged “leftism” of the 29-year-old poet Andrei 
Voznesenski. When the first, liberal volume of the 
Short Literary Encyclopedia appeared in midsummer 
with Alexei Surkov as editor-in-chief, it was greeted by 
praise, then criticism, and then, strangely, by silence. 
Finally, Poetry Day, celebrated usually on the first Sun- 
day in October, was mysteriously postponed and held 
only on December 16. 


? Moskva, No. 12, 1962. 
® Literaturnaia gazeta (henceforth LG), Oct. 2, 1962. 


THERE IS LITTLE doubt that these conflicting trends 
in literature, one liberal, the other conservative, only re- 
flected a far more fundamental split in the political 
sphere—above all, the struggle by bureaucrats left over 
from the Stalin era to hang onto their power and posi- 
tions. On October 21, with scarcely any warning, 
Pravda published a poem by Yevgeni Yevtushenko called 
“Stalin’s Heirs.” In the poem, Yevtushenko called upon 
the Communist Party “to double, to triple” the guard 
at Stalin’s grave “lest Stalin rise again and, with Stalin, 
the past.” The author of the poem, and those who de- 
cided to publish it, may have been aiming a blow not 
only at heirs of Stalin in general, but at one in par- 
ticular. A passage in the poem reads: “Not for nothing 
do Stalin’s heirs have their share of heart attacks.” 
The most prominent member of the leadership known 
to have had a heart attack was Frol R. Kozlov.t On the 
day “Stalin’s Heirs” appeared, the newspaper Kom- 
somolskata pravda published still another poem by 
Yevtushenko, “Fears.” This poem celebrated the end of 
terror. Neither poem had been published before, al- 
though they had been known to exist for some time. 
Then, in November, the literary journal Novy mor 
appeared, containing Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s remark- 
able and powerfully understated story, “One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich.” A moving description of life 
in a Soviet prison camp under Stalin, the story was 
bound to stir up a public sentiment that those respon- 
sible for the crimes of the Stalin era must now be 
brought to account. Its publication seemed to be a 
signal that destalinization was about to be carried 
deeper than ever before. It appeared to mean that all 
over the country the jobs, and perhaps even the lives, 
of those who had assisted the terror, were now in peril.® 
Meanwhile, another threat to the Stalinists was rap- 
idly coming to fruition. When the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party convened on November 
19, it decreed an enormous overhaul of the entire 
economic and political apparatus of the country. This, 
too, seemed partly a design to flush out Stalin’s heirs, 
hidebound and unproductive, from their jobs in the 
name of greater economic efficiency. Already an old 


‘In an interview with Wolfgang Leonhard, reported in 
Die Zeit (Hamburg), Feb. 8, 1963, Yevtushenko failed to 
deny, in response to a question, that the leader he had in mind 
was Kozlov. Kozlov’s first heart attack took place in 1960. 


5 The editors evidently had permission to publish the story 
at latest by Sept. 21, the date Novyi mir (henceforth referred 
to as NM) was delivered to the printer, as the fine for with- 
drawing the 67-page manuscript after it had been set in type 
would have been virtually prohibitive. Knowing well in ad- 
vance, then, that the story was to appear, Stalinist elements 
in the party had plenty of time to prepare a counter-action. 


debate, on the relative weight of economic versus 
ideological factors in a socialist society, had been re- 
opened,® with Khrushchev on the side of those who 
believe that economic factors take precedence and that 
ideological factors are secondary.’ His, then, was the 
moving spirit in the reorganization. 

That his had been the leading role in reopening the 
anti-Stalin campaign in literature as well came to light 
at the Central Committee session. In a speech on No- 
vember 23, Khrushchev revealed that it was he who had 
authorized publication of Yevtushenko’s “Stalin’s Heirs” 
and Solzhenitsyn’s “One Day in the Life of Ivan Deni- 
sovich.” Other members of the Soviet leadership, he re- 
vealed, had suggested cuts in the story, but he had 
overruled them on the ground that “no one had the 
right to alter the author's version.”® 

Khrushchev’s speech was never made public. Only a 
few days after it was delivered, he himself appeared to 
set in motion a dramatically reversed policy toward the 
arts. The last week of November was, in fact, one of 
those enigmatic periods familiar to students of the 
Soviet scene, in which a trend that appears to be on 
the rise is, like a wave, actually at its crest, about to 
flow into swift and perilous descent. 

Already, as the plenary session adjourned, it an- 
nounced the creation of a special Ideological Commis- 
sion of the Central Committee, to be headed by Leonid 
Ilichev. It was the purpose of the new commission to 
see to it that ideological activity be not relaxed but 
stepped up during the forthcoming period of attention 
tO economic reforms. 

An initiative had meanwhile been undertaken by 
Stalin's heirs in the hope of retrieving their position. 
While the Central Committee was meeting between 
November 19 and 23, it received a petition “from a 
large group of artists’ complaining of growing “for- 
malist trends in art” and asking the party to intervene. 
This was the first step in a long chain which was to see 
party conservatives destroy the recent liberal trend in 


° See Pravda, Sept. 28, 1962, “New V. I. Lenin Document” 
and editorial; Kommunist, No. 14 (Sept.), 1962; speech by 
N. S. Khrushchev, Pravda, April 26, 1963; Kommunist, No. 7 
(May), 1963, pp. 30-41. 

* Speech by Alexei Adzhubei, Pravda, June 20, 1963. 

* New York Times, Nov. 29, 1962. 
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art, then literature, in an attempt to halt the process of : 
destalinization and upset the balance of power inside the 
party Presidium itself. They were aided, it is safe to 
assume, by the American out-facing of Khrushchev in 

Cuba in late October and by growing criticism of 

Khrushchev’s policies from China. Let us look at the” 
second link in the chain that led to action. 


Art for the Party’s Sake 


On Monday evening, November 26, a semi-private 
exhibit of art that by Moscow standards was avant- 
garde, opened in the barn-like studio of a 38-year-old art 
teacher named Eli Beliutin. A handful of Western cor- 
respondents attended. So, too, did Soviet cultural of- 
ficials and several hundred specially invited Muscovites. 
Hundreds more waited outside, hoping to get in. 
About 75 canvasses were shown, done by students of 
Beliutin in abstract or semi-abstract style. So, too, was 
work by the sculptor Ernst Neizvestny. The exhibit, 
closed to the public, lasted only a few hours. In retro- 
spect, however, it is a perfect example of why it has 
been the strategy of Soviet liberals in recent years care- 
fully to weigh each step forward, lest that particular step 
be the one to precipitate a reversal to past methods. 

On Thursday evening, November 29, a second ex-— 
hibit of modern art was to take place in the Yunost 
Hotel in Moscow. Hours before it was to open, the 
show was mysteriously postponed. Later, it was caf- 
celled altogether. In the meantime, the work at the 
Beliutin studio was suddenly summoned to the huge 
Manezh gallery, where a retrospective exhibit, “Thirty 
Years of Moscow Art,’ of 2000 canvasses and sculptures 
in now fashionable variations of the official, socialist 
realist style, had been underway for nearly a month. 
The works from Beliutin’s were not hung with the rest, 
but placed in three separate rooms. The Beliutin paint-— 
ers themselves had no idea why their work was sum- 
marily brought to the Manezh.® In the optimistic 
atmosphere of that time, some may have believed that | 


their work was at last to be shown to the public. If 
that was their hope, it was destined to cruel disap- 
pointment. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 1, Nikita Khru- 
shchey, accompanied by four Presidium members and 
several members of the party Secretariat, paid a surprise 
visit to the Manezh. Khrushchev’s reaction, with all its 
violence and crudity, has already been reported else- 
where.!° What is significant in this context is that to 


° New Statesman (London), Dec. 28, 1962. 
See transcript of Khrushchev’s remarks in Encounter (Lon- 
don), April 1963, pp. 102-103. 
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certain high-ranking cultural officials, not to mention 
Neizvestny and the Beliutin painters who also were on 
hand, Khrushchev’s negative reaction, let alone his vio- 
lence, came as a total surprise. For hadn’t Khrushchev 
authorized the release of a volume of liberal writing, 
Tarusskie stranitsy, in 1961, after his officials had con- 
fiscated it? And weren't his words of praise on opening 
the glassily modern Pioneer Palace only the summer 
before on record?!! There was, then, a “myth” of 
Khrushchev’s liberalism, and it seemed not altogether 
lacking in foundation. 

As anyone who has trailed him on visits to Western 
exhibitions is aware, Khrushchev appears genuinely to 
detest modern painting and sculpture, as distinct from 
functional architecture. Thus, those who had instigated 
his visit to the Manezh and who stood by him, making 
disparaging remarks about the modernistic paintings, 
probably counted on an outburst of profanity and were 
prepared to use the visit for their own ends. In the 
post-Cuba atmosphere, with supporters of moderate 
policies in every sphere on the defensive, these con- 
servatives were primed to carry the consequences very 
far indeed. They were lucky in their timing. The panic 
that seized them over “Ivan Denisovich” coincided 
neatly with an inner-party recoil after Cuba. 


THUS, WITHIN HOURS after Khrushchev’s explosion 
at the Manezh, the campaign for “ideological purity” 
in art was under way. The papers came out with edi- 
torials demanding, among other things, that all unions 
of artists, writers, composers, film and theater workers 
be merged into a single one so as to prevent noncon- 
formity in the future; old-time bureaucrats came back 
into prominence, and some were elected to important 
positions. Yet the liberals took action as well. Unde- 
terred by the thought that criminal charges of “fac- 
tionalism” might later be raised against them, at least 
three groups of intellectuals now sent protest petitions 
to the Central Committee. A group of young abstract 
painters declared in a letter that they were seeking 
their way in “socialist art,’ and that without such 
searches there could be no progress.1? A group of sev- 
enteen eminent artists and scientists, in a message ad- 
dressed directly to Khrushchev, pleaded with him “to 
stop the swing in the representational arts to past 
methods which are alien to the whole spirit of our 
times.”1* The signatories of this letter included two 
Nobel Prize-winning scientists, Igor Tamm and Nikolai 


™ See editorial in Izvestia, Dec. 4, 1962. 
% Speech by Leonid Ilichev, Pravda, Dec. 22, 1963. 
8 Ibid. 


Semionov, as well as the writers Konstantin Simonov, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Kornei Chukovski and Veniamin Ka- 
verin, the sculptors Konenkov and Favorski, the com- 
poser Dimitry Shostakovich, the film maker Mikhail 
Romm, and others.1* A similar letter, but one which 
appeared to go even farther, calling for “ ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ of all trends in art,’ was also dispatched. 
According to one source, this letter was later with- 
drawn.!° According to others, one or more signa- 
tures were withdrawn.1® The very fact, which later 
came to light, that Alexei Surkov, former head of 
the Writers’ Union and persecutor of Boris Paster- 
nak, was one of the original signatories of this letter, 
is a sign how deep the dry rot of liberal ideas had 
penetrated even those on whom the party had hither- 
to been able to rely as sturdy zealots of conformity. 


Speeches and Discussions 


At a meeting on December 17 between party leaders 
and 400 writers, artists and other intellectuals at the 
Pioneer Palace on Lenin Hills, the first phase of the 
new campaign came to a head. The gathering was ad- 
dressed by Khrushchev in a speech that has not been 
published. The main address, however, said to have 
been ten hours long, was given by Ilichev. Art, he said, 
must be militant. It must inculcate “Communist Party 
spirit.” The artist has no right to a view of human 
nature that is his own. He has no right to forgive 
weakness, or. indulge in “abstract humanism.” Yet the 
truly striking note in Ilichev’s speech was its defen- 
siveness. “It is considered inconvenient,’ he com- 
plained, “and unfashionable to defend correct party 
positions; one might get the reputation of being, so to 
say, a reactionary and a conservative.” Unwittingly, he 
disclosed just how much pressure the regime was under 
to allow greater freedom of expression. There are peo- 
ple, he admitted, who are demanding an end to all 
censorship: “Exhibitions without juries, books without 
editors, the right of the artist to display without an 
intermediary what he wishes. ‘Let us create as we our- 
selves wish, these people say. ‘Do not restrict us.’” 

Again and again, so that it is almost a leitmotif, he 
lamented the influence of the West on Soviet art. In so 
doing, he showed just how vulnerable the party itself is 
to praise of its artistic exports abroad, and how skill- 
fully the liberals have used their renown in the West to 
bolster their standing at home. 


4% Te Monde (Paris), Dec. 28, 1962. 
*® Tlichev, speech cited above. 
1€ Speech by Mikhail Sokolov, LG, April 2, 1963. 


Compared with such speeches in the past, however, 
Ilichev’s tone, at least in the published text, was mild. 
Not only did he avoid aspersions on the motives of the 
modern-minded intellectual, but he specifically granted 
that “he might have shed blood in the war and be 
guided by very good intentions.” Furthermore, some of 
the informal exchanges that took place at the meeting 
—of which the outside world learned subsequently—are 
as remarkable for what they reveal about Khrushchev’s 
own feelings as for what they tell of the intellectuals’ 
resistance to party interference in art. Thus Ilya Ehren- 
burg cited the cases of Picasso and Mayakovsky to show 
that modern artists need not, as the party insists, be po- 
litical reactionaries.’ The sculptor Ernst Neizvestny 
reportedly said to Khrushchev: “You may not like my 
work, but it has the warm support of such eminent 
Soviet scientists as Kapitsa and Landau.” Khrushchev 
replied: “That's not why we admire Kapitsa and Lan- 
dau.” 18 Yevtushenko rose to Neizvestny’s defense in a 
chivalrous exhibition of loyalty. “He came back from 
the war with 14 bullets in his body,’ he declared. “I 
hope he will live many more years and produce many 
more fine works of art.” To which Khrushchev replied: 
“As they say, only the grave corrects a hunchback.” It 
was Yevtushenko’s turn to deliver an admonition: “I 
hope, Comrade Khrushchev, we have outlived the time 
when the grave was used as a measure of correction.” 
Stunned at first, the audience burst into applause. Even 
Khrushchev joined in.19 These displays of solidarity 
within the liberal camp, irrespective of medium, help 
explain why the campaign was so quick to spread 
from art into literature. 

A stormy intervention by Khrushchev on anti-Semi- 
tism was occasioned by Shostakovich’s choice of Yevtu- 
shenko’s poem “Babi Yar” as the theme for the first 
movement of his new Thirteenth Symphony. There is 
no anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, Khrushchev de- 
clared. Nevertheless, it is better for Jews not to hold 
high posts in government, for this only stirs popular 
resentment. Khrushchev added that in his opinion the 
unrest in Poland and Hungary in 1956 had been caused 
by the large number of Jews in high places. Such an 
umeasy stir arose in the hall after these remarks that 
later Khrushchev went up to Ehrenburg and assured 
him that his words had not been directed at him per- 
sonally. “You must understand,” Khrushchev told him, 
“that as a professional politician I have to take things 
as I find them and warn against dangers.”?° In the 


Le Monde, Dec. 28, 1962. 

*% Time (New York), Jan. 11, 1963. 

1 Ibid. 

The Observer (London), Jan. 13, 1963. 


aftermath of Khrushchev’s statement, Yevtushenko 
agreed to add several new lines to “Babi Yar.” #4 

On December 24 and 26, Ilichev held a meeting 
at Central Committee headquarters with 140 writers, 
artist and film workers. In his speech,?? he used the 
technique of separating sheep from goats, hopeless sin- 
ners from those who may yet be redeemed, that was to 
become almost a hallmark of the campaign. He praised 
three speakers at the meeting for their “civic ma- 
turity”: Neizvestny, Yevtushenko (evidently for agree- 
ing to add new lines to “Babi Yar”), and Aksionov 
(for agreeing, after holding out for months, to make 
revisions in the screen of his story, “Ticket to the 
Stars”). On the other hand, he was highly critical of 
the painter N. Andronov (who continued his stubborn 
resistance and at no time recanted), as well as of the 
poet-guitarist Bulat Okudzhava, the young twelve-tone 
composer Andrei Volkonski, and the writer Yuri Nagi- 
bin (for an article in Literaturnaia gazeta praising Neiz- 
vestny). Nagibin’s wife, Bella Akhmadulina, was not 
mentioned at all. Andrei Voznesenski, out of the coun- 
try on a visit to Paris and Italy, was damned with 
faint praise. As for the poets Robert Rozhdestvenski, 
Yegor Isaiev, Rimma Kazakova and Vladimir Firsov, 
their voices, said the party leader, “resound more and 
more strongly.” (Firsov and Isaiev belong to the con- 
servative-national trend. They were to receive’ more 
and more of a buildup as the campaign went on.) 

Even as Ilichev was meeting with artists and writers 
alike, a skirmish was clearly under way between mod- 
erates, who still hoped to limit the campaign to art, 
and extremists who wanted to carry it into literature, 
their target all along because of its role in destaliniza- 
tion. Thus, on December 25, the conservative critic 
Sergei Baruzdin had a front-page article in Literaturnaia 
gazeta urging the paper to stop taxing the Union of 
Artists and the Academy of Arts with liberalism and 
start criticizing the Union of Writers, “which is much 
closer to it.” Here, warned Baruzdin, “there is some- 
thing to think and argue about—something even to 
criticize.” As though cued to Baruzdin’s warning, the 
very next issue of the paper, that of December 27, re- 
vealed the replacement of V. A. Kosolapov as editor- 
in-chief by the more orthodox Alexander Chakovski.?8 


“It has been reported that it was Shostakovich who first 
yielded to demands that new lines be added to the symphonic 
text of “Babi Yar” and that Yevtushenko complied only after 
the composer had done so. 

*1LG, Jan. 10, 1963. 

* As of Jan. 22, 1963, six other editors were dropped; V. N. 
Bolkhovitinov (editor of Science and Life), Yuri Bondarev 
(author of “Quietude’”), G. M. Korabelnikov, Boris Leontiev, 
Vladimir Soloukhin and Yevgeni Surkov. 


Yet, at the same time, signals of. an opposite sort 
were going out—signals that could only mean that mod- 
erate forces were fighting to hold the line, with high 
support in the party. On December 28, for example, 
Pravda published Yuri Kazakov’s “An Easy Life,” the 
story of a ne’er-do-well in Siberia. The significance of 
the story’s appearance at precisely this moment, and in 
Pravda at that, was striking. For it was well known in 
Moscow literary circles that Kazakov’s tale, written in 
1957, had been rejected by publisher after publisher 
because the morals of the hero were too lackadaisical 
for a literature that still claimed to abide by the up- 
lifting canons of socialist realism. On New Year’s Day, 
the head of the Writers’ Union, Konstantin Fedin, made 
a public plea that literature be spared. “Extremism,” 
Fedin argued, had been almost nonexistent in literature 
compared with the fine arts. If there were now to be 
a “campaign,” or “extraordinary measures,” writers 
would be unable “to make a new step forward.” Be- 
sides, a campaign would only “drive the illness in- 

side.”®* Two days later, Pravda ran an astonishingly 

outspoken letter by the venerable Kornei Chukovski, 
winner of the Lenin Prize for literature in 1962, prais- 
ing young writers. 


JANUARY, ON THE WHOLE, was a time of paradox, 
of patent indecision at the top. The press saved its fire 
for “formalism” in the fine arts. Writers were criti- 
cized less as writers than as patrons of modern art.2® 
Yet, on January 17, an exhibit of 300 canvasses by the 
French painter Fernand Léger, an abstractionist who 
had the grace to be a Communist as well, opened at the 
Pushkin Museum, where it ran for three months before 
being shipped back to Paris. The young poets were 
giving as many public readings as ever, and the much- 
criticized Bulat Okudzhava was permitted to perform 
with his guitar before a crowd of 10,000 at the Sports 
Palace. Valentin Kataiev and the playwright Viktor 
Rozov left for the United States as planned, and Yevtu- 
shenko slipped off on a visit to West Germany and 
France. Before leaving, he fired a rather defiant poetic 
parting shot, which seems to reflect inner turmoil over 


*I1G, Jan. 1, 1963. 

7° A. Laktionov, in Pravda, Jan. 4, 1963, criticized Ehren- 
burg and Nagibin as art patrons. A. Gerasimov, in Trud, Jan. 
9, bitterly attacked Ehrenburg, Nagibin and Paustovski and 
added the unlikely charge that Ogoniok, edited by Anatoli 
Sofronov, and Nedelia, edited by Alexei Adzhubei, had fallen 
under “leftist” influence. For this act of excessive conservatism 
he was rebuked in Izvestia and, according to Le Monde, Jan. 
31, obliged to present a written apology to Ogoniok. 

*® Ye. Yevtushenko, “My Ideology,” Izvestia, Jan. 8, 1963. 


the lines he had been prevailed upon to add to “Babi 
Yar.” 

In the fine arts there were signs of stubborn re- 
sistance even from the public, to say nothing of the 
artists themselves. At a Komsomol meeting at Moscow 
University in late December, Yevgeni Katsman, an 
official of the Union of Artists, was booed when he 
tried to expound the new line to students. With art 
officials traveling all over the country on missions simi- 
lar to Katsman’s, some audiences were cool; others, out- 
spokenly hostile. As far away as Irkutsk there were 
reports of violent debates, with students vehement in 
their defense of Western abstractionism and Russian 
avant-garde art of the 1920’s. Even art officials showed 
signs of resistance—e.g., members of the Lenin Prize 
Committee stayed away in a boycott when a painting 
by Vladimir Serov, “With Lenin,’ came up for dis- 
cussion. 

Firm as most writers proved to be in their opposition 
when the campaign later turned full force against them, 
it is the artists who were the most silent and stubborn 
of all. Having had less success than the writers, and 
having played less of a public role throughout the post- 
Stalin era, possibly they have not been so inhibited by a 
feeling of responsibility. Having had fewer hopes in 
recent years that by skillful maneuvering they could 
push the calendar of progress forward, they have been 
more willing simply to paint “for the drawer” and wait 
for times to change. Thus, they have had a rather spe- 
cial immunity to blackmail or temptation. The recan- 
tations were few and far between. 

It was not, in fact, until six weeks after the party 
pilgrimage to the Manezh that so much as one of the 
young painters whom Khrushchev had criticized there 
could be persuaded to come forward in Pravda (January 
14) with anything resembling a recantation. This state- 
ment, by Andrei Vaznetsov, was scarcely a thing of con- 
trition. Waznetsov praised three youthful colleagues 
whom Khrushchev had singled out for criticism. Ma- 
tisse, Picasso and Léger he termed “great artists.” He 
called the work of young painters a “natural reaction” 
against the “pomposity, varnishing and soullessness” of 
Stalinist art and declared that “new content does not 
always fit into old forms.” That Pravda even printed 
such a statement is testimony to the difficulty the party 
was having—and continued to have—with the artists. 


Attack from the Right 


Toward the end of January, the campaign took a 
sharp break. From now on it was aimed first of all at 
the writers. The turn occurred on January 20, when 
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Izvestia printed a pointed, unsigned attack on the 52- 
year-old Viktor Nekrasov for his travel notes on Italy 
and America." Calling his notably fair-minded ob- 
servations on the West “extremely superficial and pro- 
foundly incorrect,” Izvestia warned that his “fifty-fifty” 
approach. in weighing the merits of the two sides in 
the cold war is “a very dangerous game.” 

The charge of pro-Westernism, already a main theme 
in the campaign, was raised again a few days later in a 
poem by Nikolai Gribachov in Pravda, entitled “No, 
Boys!” 28 This was a parody of a poem by Yevtu- 
shenko that had appeared some months earlier.2® The 
fact that the party newspaper now chose to print so 
scurrilous a rejoinder was a signal that conservative 
fortunes were looking up. The formula applied in the 
poem is something like this: the West equals abstract 
art, and a liking for either equals treason: 


Devil knows what they slap on their canvasses, 
Or what they shove into their verse... . 

They bring us their foreign editions 

Like passports to summits of glory... . 


The formula continues: Soviet “sons” are ungrateful to 
their “fathers,” who braved war and revolution for their 
sake. Gribachov then linked up the three, “sons,” “ab- 
stract art,’ and the “West,” in the person of Yevtu- 
shenko. To the latter, he issued a warning that sounds 
almost like a prophecy of the mishap to come: 


There’s that terrible second abroad, 
When you’ve slipped—and you’re already an orphan, 
Under the Red Banner no longer. ... 
You're alone. . 
Condemned to the scorn of your fellows, 
Thus, many have vanished into obscurity, 
Without a trace, the light from their souls 
extinguished, . 
And no lines, no echo of their songs, 
Not even their tears, 
have reached us. 


The deeply nationalistic spirit of Gribachov’s poem was 
henceforth an important part of the campaign against 
the writers. 

The opening stage of the literary drive reached its 
climax a few days after when Izvestia®® mounted a 
blistering attack by Yermilov on Ilya Ehrenburg—pri- 
marily for the latter’s assertion, in his memoirs pub- 
lished in Novyi mur, that he and other Soviet citizens 


777. Nekrasov, “On Both Sides of the Ocean,” NM, Nos. 11 
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Vil 


had been perfectly well aware during the 1930's that 
millions of Stalin’s victims were innocent, but that they 
had been compelled to live with “clenched teeth” and 
be silent.31 Yermilov vehemently denied this. No one, 
he insisted, unless he enjoyed some special “advantage,” 
was aware at the time that the arrests were largely a 
frameup. Those rare individuals who happened to know 
that a particular victim was innocent “fought, and 
fought not with silence.” The point, of course, was that 
if a journalist like Ehrenburg knew, what about high- 
ranking officials, like Khrushchev, who even then held 
responsible posts in the party? Were they too cowardly 
to take steps against the slaughter? Or were they know- 
ingly helping to carry it out? 

Ehrenburg lost no time replying.3? He took issue 
with Yermilov that people “fought” the arrests of the 
1930's: “I was not present at a single meeting at which 
people took the floor to protest the arbitrary persecu- 
tion of comrades whose innocence they never doubted, 
Not once did I read an article of protest.” 

Izvestia printed Ehrenburg’s reply, but only with an- 
other attack by Yermilov and a note from the editors 
supporting the attack. Yermilov’s second attack re- 
peated his earlier insinuation: either Ehrenburg was 
lying, or he enjoyed “special insight” or an “advant- 
age” during the 1930's. Such an “advantage” could 
mean only the protection of Stalin himself. At best, the 
exchange was an attempt to discredit a leading liberal 
of the older generation as a coward or liar. At worst, 
it can be seen as a hint that unless Ehrenburg swal- 
lowed his remarks, he might one day find himself on 
trial for complicity in the crimes of Stalin.3* 


IMMEDIATELY after the initial assault on Ehren- 
burg, Izvestia set out to chasten two other members of 
the older generation who had protected the talented but 
mettlesome young.3* The victims were Alexander Tvar- 
dovski, editor of Novyi mir, and Boris Polevoi, editor 
of the journal Yunost. Mildly, Izvestia scolded Tvar- 
dovski for publishing Alexander Yashin’s story “Vologda 
Wedding’—a shocking picture of poverty, brutality 
and superstition in a Russian village after 47 years of 


The key quotation used by Yermilov came from an in- 
stallment of Ehrenburg’s People, Years, Life, published in NM, 
No. 1, 1961, pp. 105-106. The installment that deals with the 
purges in greatest detail appears in NM, No. 5, 1962. The 
storm over Ehrenburg’s memoirs was, to say the least, belated. 

* Tzvestia, Feb. 6, 1963. 

* This interpretation is suggested also by Michel Tatu in 
Le Monde, Jan. 31, 1963, and by the Moscow correspondent of 
the New Statesman, March 15, 1963. 

* Tzvestia, Jan. 31, 1963. 


Soviet rule. Tvardovski did not reply for three and a 
half months. Then, in an interview with UPI corre- 
spondent Henry Shapiro, he called Yashin’s story “ex- 
cellent” and “full of poetry.”**° He added that the 
_ story “was, in my opinion, unjustly attacked in the 
press.” These words were deleted from Pravda’s ac- 
count of the interview.*® 

In the other half of its double-barreled attack, Iz- 
vestta took Polevoi to task for “squeezing” into the 
January issue of Yunost “banal little verses about Italy” 
by the talented Andrei Voznesenski. Contrary to the 
expectations of many who had known him before 
the 1959-62 “thaw” melted all but the most _ice- 
bound reflexes, Polevoi did not apologize. Instead, he 
denied that the verses were “banal,” and suggested that 


*% Pravda, May 12, 1963. 
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—they constitute the only discrepancy between the UPI and 
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Izvestta ought to have taken up its criticisms directly 
with Voznesenski and not with his editors alone.3* 

After mid-February, there was what one observer 
has called “a truce, with each camp resting on its po- 
sitions.” For a time, attacks by the extreme con- 
servatives were halted (e.g., a violent assault which 
Yermilov was said to have prepared against Viktor 
Nekrasov failed to appear in print®*), and a number of 
liberal writers, such as Gladilin, Okudzhava, Ehrenburg, 
Shchipachov, Yashin, Nagibin, Yevtushenko, and Kaz- 
akov, and others appeared in print. Nor were the 
conservatives silent, going so far as to attack Solzhenit- 
syn, hitherto virtually above approach. 

Briefly the situation in early March could be sum- 
marized as follows: The more talented writers and 
artists were asking a limited right to formal experi- 
ment and a right to think their own thoughts. Few 


* Izvestia, Feb. 14, 1963. 
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A Representative of the Right Wing 


Among those writers who were active in the Stalin 
era there is hardly one who can boast of an “unblemished” 
record: At one time or another each of them had been 
impelled—either by fear of consequences, or by more 
direct and blatant pressure—to pay homage to the great 
Leader, to sing the praises of “socialist construction,” 
or to damn the enemies of the Soviet Union. To cite in- 
discriminately from the past, therefore, is often as mean- 
ingless as it is unfair: indeed, it is a practice which lends 
itself to unscrupulous utilization in the Soviet Union itself 
—as witnessed by the recent attacks upon Ilya Ehren- 
burg, whose wartime praise of Stalin was cited by Ilichev 
in an obvious effort to discredit the elderly writer—and 
thus, simultaneously, to absolve some of the very real 
accomplices in Stalin’s crimes. 

This is not to say, of course, that the past record of 
any public figure in the USSR should be disregarded (see, 
for that matter, the essay on Ehrenburg in the current 
issue, p. 15). Quite obviously a man’s past is a clue to 
the present, especially when there is a patent continuity 
in views and attitudes. The case of the writer Nikolai 
Gribachov is a case in point. Winner of two Stalin Prizes 
(1948 and 1949), a Lenin Prize (1960) and various other 
awards, Gribachov has been in the forefront of the 
Struggle against any manifestations of intellectual liberal- 
ism, lending it his own special quality of strident vituper- 
ativeness. 

No accident, that (as the Communists would say): For 
Gribachov’s entire record is one of unrelieved loyalty to 


Stalinist values, in his literary as well as journalistic out- 
put. The tone and coloring of Gribachov’s writings, pres- 
ent and past, indicate that his super-patriotism, anti- 
Westernism, and hatred of political and artistic open- 
mindedness are not merely postures adopted for the sake 
of expediency, but attitudes stemming from perfectly genu- 
ine convictions. 

Here, for instance, is a passage from an article in 
which Gribachov welcomed the arrest of nine doctors in 
January 1953, accused of having murdered—on the orders 
of the American and British secret services and the Jew- 
ish organization “‘Joint’—a number of Soviet leaders, and 
of planning to destroy others: 


There is weeping at the rivers of Babylon—the most 
important of which is the Hudson. The “Joint” has been 
plucked—that vulture dressed in the pigeon-feathers of 
charity and philanthropy. . . 

The bourgeois newspapers are weeping inky tears. 
From Jerusalem to London creeps the perplexed mut- 
tering of the Zionist leaders. .. . 

We are tender-hearted people, but in this case we say: 
let them weep, this will not move us to pity, nor them to 
reform. We will not sympathize, because we know the 
real value of their tears and causes, and they will not 
reform, because even the grave will not reform them*... 


As the saying goes, you can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear... 


* Krokodil, Moscow, February 20, 1953. 


Vill 


were in conscious disagreement with the ideal of 
communism as such. Insisting on its right to be the 
arbiter of the intellectual conscience, the party no longer 
was dealing, as in the “freezes” of 1954 and 1957, with 
only a handful of creative artists. At poetry readings 
and art exhibitions, the creative few had now come in 
contact with tens, maybe hundreds of thousands of in- 
tellectuals, many of them young, and sympathy for their 
work had spread. By the barrage of publicity—the 
heaviest since the Zhdanov purges of 1946-48—which 
it had given to the attack, the party had only spread 
the curiosity and sympathy farther. Thus, after 
Khrushchev’s outburst at the Manezh, the exhibit itself 
was, kept open and crowds flocked there in far larger 
numbers than before. Jokingly it was said that the 
Premier’s attack on Neizvestny had brought the sculptor 
more valuable publicity than any exhibition.*® As far 
as the public went, the party was dealing more with 
good-natured curiosity than with anything in the na- 
ture of a revolt. But it felt that its authority over the 
nation’s mind and morale was challenged. To deal with 
the “challenge,” extreme conservatives were demanding 
that the party use “administrative measures,” or phys- 
ical repression, against the liberal intellectuals.4° Until 
March 7, there were reports of persistent disbelief in 
Moscow intellectual circles that the party would con- 
sider anything of the kind. But on the eve of the 
now famous March 7 meeting, darkly pessimistic 
rumors were heard. Voznesenski and Yevtushenko, it 
was said, were about to become victims of a major 
offensive. 


The Peak of the Campaign 


Thus, it was an apprehensive gathering of 600 
writers, artists and other intellectuals who met in the 
Kremlin’s Sverdlov Hall on March 7 to hear the party 
leaders speak once again. In Paris, Yevtushenko had 
received an urgent cable on February 28 summoning 
him home for the meeting. He left on March 4 on the 
last flight that could deliver him to Moscow on time. 
Any doubt as to the mood of the intellectuals is put 
to rest by the rows of somber faces pictured in Pravda, 
the rows of anxious hands scribbling the exact words 
of the speakers. 

Ilichev was the first major speaker.41 Acknowledging 
that the discussion touched off on December 1 was by 
now “a national debate,” he conceded that the party’s 
drive had been greeted by skepticism, silence and open 

* Ibid. 
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protest. Some people, he admitted, were fearful that 
there would now be “creative stagnation” and “sup- 
pression of innovational searches in art.” Some “have 
not merely misunderstood, but continue stubbornly 
to defend their mistaken views. Some even are trying 
to win others to their point of view, to surround 
artists who listen to healthy criticism with a wall of 
indifference and alienation and to ostracize them, ac- 
cusing them of ‘apostasy’ and ‘lack of principle.’” Using 
his “divide and conquer” technique, he announced that 
Yevtushenko, Neizvestny and Beliutin had “correctly 
evaluated their errors” (presumably on December 
24-26). So, too, had Vaznetsov in his Pravda article. 
Several artists and art critics, on the other hand, were 
“belligerently taking an incorrect position.” 

The brunt of Ilichev’s speech fell on Ehrenburg. 
Like Yermilov, he accused the elderly writer of en- 
joying special protection from Stalin. Hadn’t Ehren- 
burg himself, he asked, quoting some of Ehrenburg’s 
flights of prose, praised Stalin in 1951? As if anticipat- 
ing that this weapon might one day be turned against 
himself, Ilichev added: “We all spoke and wrote thus 
at the time without being hypocritical. We believed and 
we wrote. And you, it turns out, did not believe, but 
wrote. These are different positions!” 

Ehrenburg chose to make no reply to the vicious 
attack by Ilichev, nor, indeed, to any that followed. Im- 
mediately after the speech, he retired to his dacha out- 
side Moscow. There he apparently remained in se- 
clusion for several weeks. Before leaving the Kremlin 
hall, however, he pronounced an epitaph of his hopes 
to a member of the younger generation: “I shall never 
see the flowering of the Soviet arts,” he said sadly. “But 
you will see it—in twenty years.” Reflecting the dis- 
may of Russians in the hall, one foreign observer con- 
cluded that it was difficult to tell whether this prophecy 
erred on the side of optimism or pessimism.*? 

Ilichev’s assault on Ehrenburg was seconded by others, 
including Sholokhov, who is said to have declared as he 
took the floor: “I have wanted to criticize Ehrenburg 
for a long time.’4? Other speakers included Ernst 
Neizvestny, who, again (as on December 24-26) en- 
gaged in self-criticism, and the director Grigory Chukh- 
rai, who reportedly delivered a courageous speech in 
favor of avant-garde filmmaking. Speakers the next 
day included Vsevolod Kochetov, Vasili Aksionov and 
the critic Elizar Maltsev. Voznesenski is said to have 
recited two poems and then opened his remarks: “I 
am not a member of the Communist Party, nor do I 
intend to become one. I, like my teacher Mayakov- 


“Le Monde, March 12, 1963. 
“ Tbid., March 10-11, 1963. 


sky. . . .” Referring, apparently, to the poet’s non- 
membership in the party, Khrushchev broke in: “This is 
nothing to be proud of.” Voznesenski was shouted 
down as he attempted to go on.*# 


THE MAIN SPEECH of the two-day meeting was that 
of Nikita Khrushchev.*® This was the speech that at last 
brought home to Moscow intellectuals the full fer- 
ocity of the campaign that had been mounted against 
them. Its crux was the partial rehabilitation not merely 
of Stalin’s tastes in art but of Stalin himself: 


Did the leading cadres of the party know about the ar- 
rests of people at the time? Yes, they knew. But did they 
know that people were being arrested who were in no 
way guilty? No, they did not know. They believed Stalin 
and did not admit the thought that repression could be 
applied against honest people devoted to our cause.46 


Almost at a single swoop Khrushchev revealed his 
vulnerability on the question of Stalin’s crimes and con- 
tradicted his own claims of ignorance. Thanks to a 
lack of “yes-men,” he boasted, major Stalinist purges 
were averted in Moscow and the Ukraine at precisely 
the moments when he had been head of the Moscow 
and Ukrainian party organizations, respectively. Dating 
the beginning of Stalin’s errors as late as 1934 (only 
a few weeks before, party historians had been dating 
his errors back to the early years of the 20th century), 
Khrushchev made his rehabilitation: 


At Stalin’s funeral many people, including myself, had 
tears in their eyes. These were honest tears. Although we 


knew of some of Stalin’s personal shortcomings, still we 
believed in him. 


With these words, Stalin’s heirs had gained what they 
were seeking: they had used what began as a party 
inquiry into “abstract” art as a lever to halt de- 
stalinization. 


Khrushchev’s references to Ehrenburg were particu- 
larly venomous. He compared the elderly Jewish 
author, the alleged beneficiary of Stalin’s protection, not 
only with the writer Galina Serebriakova,*’ Stalin’s 


“This account is pieced together from Italian Communist 
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“Widow of two of Stalin’s purgees, Grigori Sokolnikov and 
L. P. Serebriakov, Serebriakova herself spent a decade in prison. 
In a speech at the Dec. 17 meeting that has not been pub- 
lished, she was reported to have accused Ehrenburg of crimes 
both penal and political during the Stalin era. In a sensa- 
tional revelation, she added that Alexander Poskrebyshov, 


victim, but also with Mikhail Sholokhov, who in 1933 
wrote a letter to Stalin protesting “outrages” and “ex- 
cesses” in the drive to collectivize peasants in the Don 
Valley. By explicitly citing archives of the secret police, 
Khrushchev no doubt hoped to intimidate his audience: 
he was reminding them that the same archives could 
be made to yield up material acutely embarrassing to 
any of them at any moment the party might choose. 
And he involved himself in a contradiction of the type 
that seems not to bother him at all: either the collec- 
tivization of 1933 was historically distant from the 
Great Purges of 1937-38 of which Ehrenburg had been 
speaking and the comparison with Sholokhov is ir- 
relevant, or the two purges are to be treated as one and 
the same. In the latter case, how can Sholokhov have 
known of the “excesses” and Khrushchev, a high party 
official at the time, not have known? 

Even as Khrushchev himself was quoting from the 
archives, he admonished Soviet writers against dipping 
too freely into their memories. The purges of the 1930’s, 
he warned, are “a very dangerous theme.” Revealing 
that publishing houses were being “flooded with manu- 
scripts about the life of persons in exile, in prisons, 
in the camps,’ he added that such material can only 
“delight” enemies of the Soviet Union abroad.*® 


In a discussion of a film by M. Khutsiev, “Gate of 
Ilich,” Khrushchev raised what is perhaps the most deli- 
cate issue in Soviet life today: that of “fathers and 
sons.” Perhaps this theme is particularly close to the 
Soviet leader’s heart because it, too, raises the question 
of responsibility during the 1930's. It is the contempt 
of younger men, many of whom lost their own fathers 
in the 1930's, for an entire generation of “fathers” 
who allowed the purges to happen. In one light, it is 
the special contempt of Soviet young men for old 
men and old ideas, for “fathers” who learned hidebound 
bureaucratic ways under Stalin and cannot now unlearn 
them. In another light, it is the eternal impatience of 
the young to take over. As he spoke of “Gate of Ilich,” 
Khrushchev denied, as he always does, that a “fathers 
and sons” question exists. Yet the very vehemence 
with which he denied it is a measure of his personal 


Stalin’s personal secretary, who has been presumed dead, was 
alive and could confirm her charges. Her accusations having 
lent sinister political overtones to the anti-Ehrenburg campaign 
from the start, Khrushchev’s raising her name helped keep 
these overtones alive. 

““In spite of Khrushchev’s warning, destalinization litera- 
ture did not cease to appear: Solzhenitsyn’s novel came out in 
early 1963 (in an edition of 100,000 copies), Kozhevnikov’s 
The Fleeting Day in the second quarter (30,000 copies), and 
I. Stadniuk’s Men Are Not Angels in the third quarter 
(115,000 copies). 


sensitivity to the idea that Soviet “fathers” no longer 
have anything to teach their “sons” and that, as he 
put it, “there’s no use turning to them for advice.”*® 
Concerned as he is with the “sons,” Khrushchev did not 
forget their “grandfathers,” the handful of brave old 
men who have given the young both their protection 
and a spiritual tie with a world untouched by Stalin- 
ism: the West, 19th-century Russia, and the intensely 
experimental Soviet Russia of the 1920’s. As we have 
seen, he had already dealt with Ehrenburg. He now 
went out of his way to criticize Valentin Kataiev 
(author of “Squaring the Circle’) who, as editor of 
Yunost, had helped nearly all the young writers get 
their start. Kataiev, Khrushchev charged, had been 
“careless” in his statements in America in January. 
They flatter an unstable person abroad,” said Khrush- 
chev, “call him ‘a symbol of a new era, and he for- 
gets whence he came, where he has come and why, and 
begins to talk nonsense.” Finally, he complained that re- 
marks which Konstantin Paustovski, among others, 
had made on a visit to France in December pro- 
duced “an unpleasant impression” on him. 


* Although Soviet officials insist that the “fathers and sons” 
question is a Western fabrication, articles on it, mainly by 
conservatives, appear constantly in the Soviet literary press. 
Thus, Oktiabr, No. 11, 1962, devoted 20 pages to a discussion 
of the topic. One of the contributors, significantly, was General 
of the Army A. A. Yepishev, head of the Central Political 
Department of the Soviet Armed Forces. For an unusual ad- 
mission that the “fathers and sons” problem is a real one, see 
Voprosy literatury, No. 4, 1963, p. 10. 


Another author whom Khrushchev selected for es- 
pecially sharp reproof was Viktor Nekrasov. He chided 
the Stalin-Prize-winning novelist for remarks he had 
made while in France, for his travel notes in Novys 
mir, and for his praise of the film “Gate of Ilich.” For 
his openmindedness in matters of art and with respect 
to the West, Khrushchev made clear, Nekrasov was 
only one doghouse removed from Ehrenburg himself. 

Toward no one was Khrushchev so equivocal as to- 
ward Yevtushenko. In one passage he accused Yevtu- 
shenko along with Ehrenburg of “a gross ideological 
error” in liking some contemporary art. Praising him 
for his speech of December 24-26, however, Khrush- 
chev gave the poet a bit of fatherly advice: “To hold 
dear the trust of the masses and not to seek cheap 
sensation, not to bow to the ideas and tastes of the 
philistines.” He made the poet’s “Babi Yar” the occa- 
sion of the longest public statement he has ever given 
on Soviet anti-Semitism (“We do not have a Jewish 
question, and those who dream it up are singing a 
foreign tune.”) At the end of his speech, he again 
applied carrot and stick in bewildering succession. He 
contrasted Yevtushenko with Voznesenski, Nekrasov, 
Paustovski and Kataiev, on the one hand, as having 
“conducted himself worthily” on his visit to West 
Germany and France. On the other hand, in an inter- 
view with Les Lettres frangaises Yevtushenko “did not 
withstand the temptation to win the praise of the 
bourgeois public.” 

At the moment of Khrushchev’s speech, Yevtushenko 
already was under attack in the press. The attacks did 


From Nekrasov’s Travel Notes: Awkward Moments of Truth 


Somehow I got into a conversation with a young 
{Italian} film director. ... When he learned that I had 
never seen a single film by Bergman or Michelangelo An- 
tonioni, he could not believe his ears. 

“You haven’t seen Antonioni’s pictures?” 

“No.” 

“But why?” 

I shrugged. “We just haven’t bought any of them.” 

“You didn’t buy any Antonionis? But he is now the 
most noted director. They are arguing about him all over 
the world. Not seeing his pictures is the same as not 
having seen, say, Fellini’s ‘La Dolce Vita.’” 

“But I haven’t seen ‘La Dolce Vita.’ ” 

He threw up his hands. “You didn’t see it?” ° 

“No.” 

“Well, you simply don’t like movies, you’re not interest- 
ed in them. I can’t believe that your people didn’t buy 
‘La Dolce Vita.’ After all, it’s a very serious, intelligent, 
terrible and also revealing film. I don’t believe it.” ... 
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I was put in a rather difficult position on a third occa- 
sion, when I was asked why we don’t publish certain 
writefs.+.« . 


“I can understand,” said the person I was talking to— 
also a Communist, incidentally—“that you have your own 
views about the tasks of literature and your own publish- 
ing plans. I am quite willing to recognize that some 
writers are closer to you and others more distant, while 
some are completely alien... . But why are you so slow 
to do Faulkner? Why don’t you print Kafka? Why are 
you so diligent in avoiding Albert Camus? . . . After all, 
these writers are extremely typical of their time, epoch, 
state of mind. One doesn’t have to love them; one may 
criticize them, may finally repudiate them, but one must 
know them.” 


Was this person right? I think he was. 


—From The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
New York, March 27, 1963, pp. 16-17. 


not say so, but it was known in Moscow that the poet 
had consented to serialization of his five-part auto- 
biography in the French weekly L’Express, beginning 
on February 21. Whether the party would make an issue 
of the autobiography was a subject of speculation in 
the Soviet capital. As Khrushchev spoke, however, he 
must have been aware of the contents of at least two 
installments of the autobiography. Thus, Khrushchev’s 
speech suggests that he hoped to preserve intact his 
most famous roving ambassador abroad, the young man 
who had come to symbolize the new and more liberal 
image of the USSR. Indeed, the speech even suggests a 
sort of “father and son” relationship between the two 
men, a relationship resting perhaps less on personal 
acquaintance than on Yevtushenko’s friendship with 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, Alexei Adzhubei, whose old 
newspaper, Komsomolskaia pravda, had been one of 
the first to publish the poet.®? 


EVEN BEFORE THE meeting was over, it was clear 
that conservatives were still dissatisfied and wanted the 
drive to go farther. So impatient were they that one 
of their more moderate members, Alexander Chakov- 
ski, who only a few weeks earlier had been installed as 
editor of Literaturnaia gazeta to restore the conserva- 
tive line, now warned against carrying the campaign too 
far." Despite this warning, the newspapers were filled 
the next few days with numerous articles stridently 
welcoming the new and stricter party position on the 
arts. Yet from those who were under heaviest attack 
there was at first no sound of repentance. At a meet- 
ing of intellectuals in Leningrad, Nikolai Akimov, 61- 
year-old director of the Leningrad Comedy Theater, 
was criticized by the local party secretary Vasili Tolsti- 
kov for the “ambiguous ideological message” of several 
plays staged by Akimov, especially Yevgeni Shvarts’ 
“The Dragon.” (The play’s message is that one tyrant 
is too often toppled only to be succeeded by another 
unless the struggle against tyranny itself goes on.) 
In response to Tolstikov’s “just criticism,’ reported 
the newspaper Leningradskaia pravda, “Akimov’s 
speech did not satisfy the audience.” Nor did speech- 
es by a painter, Leonid Tkachenko, who defended the 
artist's “right to unlimited forms” and by an un- 
mamed woman curator of the European art section 
of the Hermitage Museum. She, according to the news- 


While in France last February, Yevtushenko asked the 
painter Mark Chagall to send a present to Khrushchev through 
him. Chagall gave Yevtushenko an autographed biography in- 
scribed “To Nikita Sergeievich.” See Le Monde, May 7, 1963. 

* Pravda, March 11, 1963. 


paper, described “formalist” art as “joyous creative 
work,”5? 

Of the intellectuals whom Khrushchev personally had 
criticized, the first to speak out was Neizvestny.*? His 
statement, too, was a masterpiece of ambiguity. It con- 
cludes: “Again I tell myself: I must work more, better, 
more ideologically, more expressively—only thus can 
I be useful to the country and the people.” (No men- 
tion of the party.) The only other one was the 30-year- 
old poet Robert Rozhdestvenski. His brief statement 
was another miracle of ambiguity.** It opens: “It is in- 
teresting to be alive.” Later: “I find it interesting to be 
alive.” He closed with a defense of “quality” (a lib- 
eral byword) was well as “ideological purity” (the 
party slogan) in art. 

So unsatisfactory was the response of young writers 
that on March 17 Komsomolskata pravda (consistently, 
now, a mouthpiece of reaction) felt moved to float 
a proposal by the 20-year-old poet Igor Volgin that 
was also a threat: “It would be very useful for us to 
work for a while in local newspapers, journals and 
printing combines. The experience would enable us 
better to understand the ‘poet’s’ place in the working 
system.’” 

On March 17, Pravda contained two new indications 
that conservatives were on the warpath. The first was 
a crude, Stalin-style attack on Michel Tatu, Moscow 
correspondent of the French newspaper Le Monde, on 
whom more than on any other Western source read- 
ers outside the Soviet Union had had to rely for in- 
formation on the cultural offensive. The attack, signed 
by Yuri Zhukov,°> was an attempt to force Tatu’s 
recall to Paris, evidently because detailed and ac- 
curate reporting of the drive in the West was not to 
the liking of the more intransigent Moscow officials. 

On the same day, Pravda also announced that 
Stepan Shchipachov, a nonpolitical poet, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as head of the Moscow organiza- 
tion by his tolerant attitude toward young writers of 
talent, had been removed two days earlier as chairman 


® All signs of dissent were censored out of accounts of the 
meeting in Pravda, March 15, Sovietskaia kultura and LG, 
March 16. A report in Leningradskaia pravda was, however, 
more revealing. See Baltimore Sun, March 19; New York 
Times, March 20; Le Monde, March 20; and Time, March 29. 

53 Pravda, March 15, 1963. 

54 Ibid., March 18, 1963. 

* Once Paris correspondent of Pravda and later Chairman of 
the State Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries. In the latter capacity he told the Supreme Soviet in the 
fall of 1959, just before negotiating a new cultural exchange 
agreement with the United States, that such exchanges are a 
“Trojan Horse.” 
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of the Moscow organization of the Union of Writers 
“at his own request” and been replaced by Georgi 
Markov, author, ironically, of a new novel with the 
title Father and Son. 


Main Target: The Young 


Shchipachov’s fall was a clue to a sudden shift in 
direction. With meetings of “art workers” now taking 
place all over the country, the name of Ilya Ehren- 
burg began, mysteriously, to vanish. Instead, Western- 
oriented young writers became prime targets of at- 
tack,°® the most ominous of which took place at a 
meeting of the Moscow writers’ aktiv. Its stated pur- 
pose was to discuss “serious defects in the ideological 
education of writers” while Shchipachov, Elizar Maltsev 
and Alexander Borshchagovski had been guiding spirits 
of the organization.*’ Pointedly, the ex-leaders were 
accused of lacking “courage to tell the truth straight 
out to certain people, for example, to Ye. Yevtushenko, 
for some of his statements.in the press.” The lone dis- 
senting voice in this increasingly strident chorus was 
that of Yulian Seminov, the only young writer to speak 
at the meeting, was called for “creative work and not 
fruitless discussions on subjects having little to do with 
literature.” 


On March 26, a plenary meeting of the board of 
the USSR Writers’ Union opened in Moscow, amid 
rumors at home and abroad that the moderate liberal 
Alexander Tvardovski was to be replaced as editor of 
Novyi mu by Yermilov and that the position of Kon- 
stantin Fedin as head of the Writers’ Union might 
also be in jeopardy. In its reports of the meeting, 
significantly, Literaturnata gazeta featured two photos 
each of Fedin and Tvardovski, giving the lie to the 
rumors and showing that both men had powerful mod- 
erate support. The meeting opened with a mild plea 
by Fedin in defense of individuality in art: “We are 
glad that the importance of artistic individuality has 
been upheld by Nikita Sergeievich, too.” Fedin was 
followed to the floor by the aging poet Nikolai Tikh- 
onov who, despite a tone of mild reproof toward the 
young writers, showed himself, like Fedin, to be a mod- 
erate: “Let us so act that we are not dragged from our 
main work as writers by all kinds of petty matters, 
by various internal squabbles, so that all our energy 
may be spent for the good of our socialist society, and 


* So, too, did the critics who defended them. See, é.g., re- 
marks on Lev Anninski, Alla Marchenko and B. Runin by 
Yu. Barabash, LG, March 16. 

7 LG, March 19. 
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not inciting passions, which are not stirred, really, by 
necessity.”°® 

Other speeches at the meeting were less moderate. 
That of Alexander Prokofiev, Lenin Prize-winning poet 
in 1961 and outspoken opponent of Yevtushenko’s 
travels abroad, set the jealous, embittered tone which 
many were to follow. Complaining that the liberal 
spirit had now invaded not merely Moscow, but Len- 
ingrad and Siberia as well, he asked why Yevtushenko, 
Voznesenski, and four or five other “neon innovators” 
were allowed “vast editions” of fifty and a hundred 
thousand copies, and why a first book of verse by the 
young Leningrad poet, Viktor Sosnora, got fourteen 
reviews “while books by those who take a Soviet po- 
sition receive almost no attention.”>® 


ENVY AND PLAINTIVENESS echo through the other 
speeches. Repeatedly, the speakers cited a questionnaire 
that had been sent out by Voprosy literatury the year 
before. In their replies, the speakers complained, too 
many young writers declared that it was Boris Paster- 
nak who had influenced them most (not Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov), Hemingway, Salinger, Heinrich Boll, Erich 
Maria Remarque, and not home-grown Russian authors. 
One speaker attacked Soviet writers who “have in- 
sistently tried, under cover of cybernetics and modern 
mathematical methods, to resurrect Russian formalism 
of the 1920's.”6° Another, licking his chops in re- 
venge, revealed that, “inflamed by a thirst for power,” 
Yevtushenko and Voznesenski at one time sought elec- 
tion as officers of the poetry section of the Moscow 
writers’ organization. They were “blackballed,”’ said 
the speaker, because the voters were “grown up people 
and well understood that these comrades were not ripe 
for leadership.” 

Yevtushenko, Voznesenski, and to a lesser extent 
Aksionov were, indeed, the writers whose names were 
sounded most often, and in scorn. Yevtushenko es- 
pecially was subjected to vile attacks, of which the one 
by Boris Riurikov, a former editor of Literaturnaia 


°° Pravda, March 27. 

* Prokofiev was quite right in his first charge: according to 
Kazakhstanskaia pravda of March 27, for instance, the young 
Kazakh poet Olzhas Suleimenov had been accused of “‘for- 
malism” and of being a defender of Voznesenski. As for the 
“vast editions,” however, Prokofiev was indulging in hyper- 
bolics: even at the height of the liberal tide in 1962, most of 
the young liberals were appearing in editions of 5 to 30 thou- 
sand, far below demand, while the classic Sholokhov and re- 
actionary Kochetov came out in editions as large as 500,000. 

® Speech by I. Anisimov, LG, March 30, 1963; and Voprosy 
literatury, No. 4, 1963, p. 5. 

* Speech by V. Fiodorov, LG, April 2, 1963. 


gazeta and sometime Central Committee apparatchik 
with responsibilities in literature, was notable for its 
unrelieved vehemence. In addition to castigating Yev- 
tushenko, Riurikov, unlike any speaker so far, pin- 
pointed the error for which Voznesenski and Aksionov 
were, in fact, under fire: an interview they had given 
the Polish weekly Polityka in which they touched on 
the twin issues of “fathers and sons” and of responsi- 
bility for the purges of the 1930's. Suggesting that 
it might be a matter of motives, Riurikov concluded 
that these young writers fail to take into account “what 
a sorry role they play—whether they will it or not” 
[italics added}, in the cold war.®? 

The speeches reflected the enormous pressure which 
Yevtushenko and Voznesenski were now under—Ak- 
sionov was out of town—to make a clean breast of 
their sins and offer up their hearts to the party. Nor 
was public pressure by any means the whole story. 
More privately they were told that in future they 
would not be published at all unless they accepted the 
right of the party to direct their work.®* 

Another kind of threat was in the air as well. The 
atmosphere in Moscow by now was one of fear. There 
was a feeling that control had somehow been lost, that 
anything might happen, including a swing back to 
Stalinism. It is perfectly possible that Voznesenski and 
Yevtushenko were led to believe that their confes- 
sions were needed to forestall precisely such an eventual- 
ity. 

It was not too great a surprise, therefore, when the 
slender, boyish figure of Andrei Voznesenski rose to 
the podium facing the assembled writers. What fol- 
lowed was concise, only 114 words, and one of the 
more remarkable statements in the annals of Russian 
recantations: 


It has been said at this plenum that I must not forget the 
stern and severe words of Nikita Sergeievich. I shall never 
forget them. I shall not forget not only these severe words, 
but also the advice which Nikita Sergeievich gave me. He 
said: “Work.” I do not justify myself now. I simply wish 
to say that for me the main thing now is to work, work, 
work. What my attitude is to my country, to communism, 
what I myself am, this work will show. (Pravda, 
March 29.) 


To recant at all is, of course, to concede. But here at 
least was no extra word, no shade of capitulatory mean- 
ing that could be sliced off and exploited. If nuances 
are crucial for what they save or sacrifice of talent for 
the future, then Voznesenski’s gift may have survived 
relatively intact. In the art of recantation, evidently, he 


© LG, March 30, 1963. 
* T’Express, June 20, 1963, by K.-S. Karol. 


Evening on the Building Site 


By Andrei Voznesenski 


They nag me about “formalism.” 


Experts, what a distance 
You are from life! Formalin: 
You stink of it, and incense. 


They've got their virgin lands, I know, 
Where not one pearl of grain can grow. . 


Art’s deathly without a spark— 
Human rather than divine— 
For bulldozermen to mark 

In the taiga’s trackless zone; 


It comes to them raw and salt 
To straighten them up at once, 
Unshaven like the sun, pelt 

Peeling like bark from pines. . . 


For some girl of the Chuvashi, 
Brushing a blue tear away, 
Brushing it—sweetly, sluttishly, 
Brushing it—like a dragonfly, 
To clap hands at rowdily. . . . 


So to me they mean little, 
The spearpoints of libel, 
And the furious labels. 


—Translated by Robert Conquest in 
Encounter (London), April 1963, p. 70. 


had gone to school to Boris Pasternak, his teacher in 
life, as in poetry. 

Yevtushenko’s recantation is a measure of the am- 
bivalence of the man. Alternately defiant and abject, 
it was published only in part, and hence misrepresented. 
How grossly, we do not know. According to some 
sources, the poet defended himself and even counter- 
attacked. Characteristically, he vigorously defended his 
colleague Neizvestny. On the other hand, he took 
issue with Ehrenburg’s “glib” phrase, “the Thaw,” in- 
sisting that it was “Spring”—a breach of solidarity under 
fire even though Yevtushenko had made this criticism 
before. In those portions of the statement that appeared 
in the Soviet press,6* Yevtushenko confined himself to 
the autobiography. He did not apologize for writing, or 
even for publishing it. He did not repudiate what he 
had actually written. On the contrary, he said that 
it contained much that is “serious and mature.” But 


* Pravda, March 29, and LG, March 30. 
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he added, “I see now that it has much that is super- 
ficial and immodest. My most serious mistake is that 
I forgot about the morals of the bourgeois press, and 
for this I was cruelly punished.” He had been the 
victim, he claimed, of distortions and misleading head- 
lines by the editors of L’Express. He concluded: 


I have committed an irreparable mistake. I feel heavy 
guilt on my shoulders. . . . I have lived through and felt 
a lot in these days. It is a lesson to me for my whole life. 
I want to assure the writers’ collective that I fully under- 
stand and realize my error, and will try to correct it by 
all my future work. 


TO JUDGE BY reports of travellers, so unyielding 
was the mood of many Moscow young people that they 
greeted Yevtushenko’s and even Voznesenski’s state- 
ment with anger, disappointment, dismay. The idols 
were damaged although not, apparently, shattered. The 
conservative writers at the plenum were dissatisfied, 
too, albeit in a very different way. Having wrung even 
a slight admission of fault from the poets, they now 
were anxious to break them entirely: to destroy sym- 
bolically, if they could, the gap in moral stature as well 
as in talent between the older and younger generations, 
to make them more and more compliant tools of the 
party. As Yevtushenko himself might have guessed 
from one of his favorite authors, Kipling: “The bleat- 
ing of the sheep irritates the tiger.” 

It was Yevtushenko’s fateful combination of rebel- 
lion and repentence that seemed to draw him, above 
all others, irresistibly into the storm. His rebellious- 
ness goaded his enemies on; his repentance led them 
to hope for more. And so Pravda remarked that Yevtu- 
shenko’s statement “did not satisfy participants at the 
plenum. The tone of his speech shows that Yevtu- 
shenko did not recognize the roots of his mistakes, 
either in publishing the autobiography or in certain of 
his poems.” Yuri Zhukov asked darkly why Yevtu- 
shenko had “shifted to a position of capitulation to 
our ideological enemies.”® The Ukrainian author 
Leonid Novichenko called him “an intriguer, a frondeur, 
a dealer in his own glory.” And Vladimir Firsov at- 
tacked Yevtushenko for “egocentrism,” criticizing him 
for allowing his autobiography to appear in “one of 
the most reactionary” French newspapers. What Firsov 
and his listeners may not have known is that the Soviet 


* Zhukov implied that Yevtushenko had sold republication 
rights to L’Express. According to K.-S. Karol in L’Express of 
April 11, all republication rights in the USSR and other 
Communist countries were reserved to Yevtushenko. As a re- 
sult, L’Express had to refuse sale of the rights to the Czech 
magazine Kulturni zivot. 
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government itself bought space in the same reactionary 
newspaper to publicize a speech by Khrushchev to the 
Supreme Soviet on Dec. 12, 1962! 

Mikhail Sokolov, editor of the journal Don, also made 
a revealing speech. He launched an attack on Alexei 
Surkov as a signatory of a group letter to Khrushchev 
the previous December calling for “peaceful coexist- 
ence” of differing trends in art. In a speech to the 
Moscow writers aktiv that had not been published, evi- 
dently because it was not sufficiently self-critical, Sur- 
kov disclosed, according to Sokolov, that he withdrew 
his signature from the letter nine hours after signing it. 
Sokolov demanded that Surkov now make a fulsome 
apology. It is “inadmissible to propagandize the coex- 
istence of ideologies for nine seconds, much less nine 
hours!,” he exclaimed. Sokolov demanded also that 
Alexander Tvardovski engage in self-criticism for pub- 
lishing Ehrenburg, Nekrasov, and two short stories by 
Solzhenitsyn.®® 

Even now the high point of conservative bitterness 
had not yet been reached. This came only with a meet- 
ing of the Board of the Writers’ Union of the Russian 
Republic on April 2-3. It was here that the tide of re- 
action came closet to getting out of hand. Four speak- 
ers, including Ivan Kharabarov, once a disciple of Pas- 
ternak and a ringleader of the young liberals, de- 
manded that Yevtushenko be thrown out of the Union 
of Writers itself. One speaker, in what was described 
as "an emotionally stirring speech,’ complained that 
the conservative writers had suffered a “feeling of de- 
fenselessness” during the period of liberal successes.S? 
As Sergei Baruzdin explained: 


At first we fought, and the literary events of 1956-1957 
make it clear that we were capable of arguing and attack- 
ing; but then—especially in the past two or three years— 
we became either tired or afraid. What did we fear? Being 
voted down by secret ballot? Having labels like “dog- 
matist,” “Stalinist,” etc., pinned on us?68 


Echoing complaints were sounded against the Bureau 
for Propaganda of Artistic Literature, that had supplied 
speakers to the poetry readings at which Yevtushenko, 
Voznesenski and others had built their fame and their 
following. Viktor Poltoratski sounded a chauvinistic 
call: “Who has even once attempted to arrange an 
evening of really Russian poetry {at the Polytechnical 
Museum or Moscow University?] Why not arrange 
an evening? ... and listeners would see where real 
Russtan Soviet poetry is going and what it calls for!” ® 


LG; April! 2: 

” Literaturnaia Rossia, April 12. 
* Ibid., April 5. 

° Ibid., April 12. 


The warhawks, meanwhile, succeeded in collecting 
one more scalp, that of Vasili Aksionov, in Pravda, 
April 3. Like his friends Yevtushenko and Voznesenski, 
Aksionov apologized not for his work itself—his irrev- 
erent and jargon-laden stories “Ticket to the Stars” and 
“Oranges from Morocco” had been under heavy fire 
from the critics—but for an interview which he and 
Voznesenski gave to the Polish weekly Polityka. In the 
course of the interview (which had taken place in the 
fall of 1962) Voznesenski claimed Lorca, Eluard and 
Pasternak as his spiritual predecessors in poetry. He 
disavowed the present generation of literary “fathers” 
in the Soviet Union and proudly proclaimed that 
“heredity can sometimes skip a generation.” Aksionov 
put the “fathers and sons” question in a frame more 
personal than poetic. Pointing out that his own father 
had been a victim of Stalin, he blamed his father’s gen- 
eration nonetheless: “How could they have allowed the 
year 1937 to happen?” 7° 

In his apology the 30-year-old Aksionov followed the 
example set by Yevtushenko. He claimed that he had 
been misquoted. He pointed out, in oblique self-defense, 
that the interview had, after all, been granted to a Com- 
munist, not a capitalist, newspaper. He added that it 
had taken place under official auspices in Moscow, not 
abroad under the spell of bourgeois flattery. He 
promised, all the same, to “work” to correct his errors. 
Published in its entirety in Pravda, his statement seems 
to have gone farther than those of either Yevtushenko 
or Voznesenski. 


L’affaire Yevtushenko 


As mentioned before, no one was under heavier 
pressure to recant than Yevtushenko: “spontaneous” 
letters from readers ringing all the changes from the 
threat of force to the hope of redemption in an effort to 
wring a new, more self-abasing recantation from him; 
an editorial statement in Ywnost (April 1963) insinu- 
ating that unless he improved on his March 29 state- 
ment he would be dropped as one of the editors of the 
journal; and finally a press conference given on April 
19 by the head of the Komsomol, Sergei Pavlov, clearly 
threatening the young author with the suppression of a 
new book of poems unless he mended his ways 
(“Yevtushenko’s boastful attitude has destroyed, or 
rather may destroy, him if he does not stop his shame- 
ful behavior” )—all these developments indicated that 
the drive against Yevtushenko had now become the 
center and crux of the entire campaign." The unfold- 


™ Polityka (Warsaw), March 2, 1963. 


ing of this drive (which, as will be seen below, came 
to a halt shortly after Pavlov’s press conference) is so 
enormously revealing as to the dynamic of the assault 
on the liberal intellectuals im toto, that it is worth 
making a digression to examine it in detail. 

Let us first look at the circumstances in which the 
poet came to publish abroad his famous “Precocious 
Autobiography.” 72 As we know, Yevtushenko arrived 
in Paris in mid-February from West Germany (where 
his statements, such as one bewailing that fact that 
Bonn had no diplomatic ties with the Communist coun- 
tries had led to speculation in the local press that he 
was not so much an “angry young man” as a Soviet 
diplomat without portfolio) with his autobiography 
largely, if not wholly, written.7? Almost immediately, 
he reached agreement for its serial publication in 
L’Express. The first installment appeared on February 
21, little over a week after his arrival in France. The 
last installment appeared just a month later, on 
March 21. 

Yet the decision to publish entailed enormous risk. 
Clearly, Yevtushenko knew it. After the Pasternak case 
in 1958, the Central Committee had issued a new ruling 
forbidding Soviet writers to publish abroad material, 
especially books, not already cleared for publication in- 
side the Soviet Union. Yevtushenko had shown that he 
was keenly aware of this ruling. At poetry readings in 
Moscow, for example, he would often recite verses that 
had not yet been printed. Yet he had repeatedly re- 
fused copies of such poems to foreigners, presumably 
on the basis of the “Pasternak ruling.” No doubt, by 
publishing the autobiography in a newspaper series be- 
fore it appeared in book form, the poet, who had had 
single articles printed abroad before, hoped that his 
“Pasternak violation” would escape official wrath. 

Ostensibly, the poet’s reason for desiring publication 
was that he had been misquoted in many of his inter- 
views abroad and wished now to be properly under- 
stood.’ This was strange. For Yevtushenko had been 
besieged by counless offers to explain himself in sepa- 
rate articles, at little risk, in Western publications; and 
on a few occasions he had done so. More compelling 
considerations must have led him to publish the auto- 
biography than the reason he gave. 


7 For an extraordinary gesture of solidarity, see “Lads with 
Turned-up Collars,” Yunost, No. 3, a poem by Rozhdestvenski 
which seemed designed to hearten Yevtushenko. 

2 Now published in English under the same title by E. P. 
Dutton, New York. 

78 David Rousset, in Le Figaro littéraire (Paris), April 6. 

™ T’Express, April 4, articles by Frangoise Giroud and by 
K.-S. Karol. 
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AWARE OF THE violence which the cultural offen- 
sive back home might assume, was he moved to go 
down in flames with a moving apologia pro sua vita 
before being silenced? Or, carried away by megalo- 
mania, did he simply assume that a Yevtushenko could 
get away with anything? The evidence suggests that his 
motives may have lain in between. We must recall, 
first of all, that he had left home in mid-January, after 
being patted on the back by Ilichev for his “civic ma- 
turity.” Even intellectuals inside Russia underestimated 
the drive against them until the meeting on March 7-8. 
Wolfgang Leonhard, who interviewed Yevtushenko in 
Die Zeit, and friends who talked with him in Paris 
felt that he was overly optimistic about the attack on 
writers and artists. 

On the other hand, Yevtushenko is famous for a po- 
litical intuition that sometimes outstrips his capacity 
for maneuver. He was under close surveillance from 
Soviet security agents while in Paris, and he made no 
secret of his suspicions. Euphoric, yet strangely de- 
termined, his behavior suggested that of a man totter- 


ing on the edge of self-induced doom. His wife, Galina, 
was fearful that publication of the autobiography had 
been a mistake and that they would not be allowed to 
leave the Soviet Union again. At a press conference 
before the autobiography appeared, moreover, Yevtu- 
shenko said prophetically of himself and Voznesenski 
(albeit in a discussion of formal experiment in poetry): 
“Who knows if we may not be, after all, a generation 
of the sacrificed? We would, then, be like cavaliers of 
Napoleon who hurled themselves into the river to make 
a bridge.’ ™ 

Possibly, then, Yevtushenko’s reasoning was some- 
think like this: Either the party drive in the arts was 
not serious, in which case his autobiography might help 
reverse it and give the liberal cause a boost, or the situa- 
tion was already past saving, in which case he would 
surely be a victim and had nothing to lose by making a 
last statement of his credo. Possibly, too, he counted 
on high level protection from Khrushchev, or his son- 


™ Le Monde, Feb. 14. 


Yevtushenko on Anti-Semitism and “Babi Yar” 


. . It must be said that anti-Semitism is not in the 
least natural to the Russian people, any more than to any 
other people. It is always grafted on. In Russia anti- 
Semitism was artificially stirred up under the Tsars. It was 
just as artificially stirred up at various times under Stalin. 
But to me, both as a Russian and as a man to whom 
Lenin’s teaching is dearer than anything in the world, 
anti-Semitism has always been doubly repulsive. . . 

Next morning every copy of Literary Gazette {contain- 
ing the poem “Babi Yar’} was sold out at every news- 
stand in a matter of minutes. But that afternoon I was 
getting batches of telegrams from strangers congratulating 
me. But the rejoicing was not universal. Two days later 
the journal Literature and Life published an answering 
poem by Alexei Markov in which I was described as a 
“pigmy who had forgotten the people he belonged to” 
and in another two days a long article in the same paper 
accused me of trying to wreck Lenin’s international policy 
by stirring up hatred among national groups. 

A more monstrous and grotesque charge it would be 
hard to imagine. But the author’s chauvinism was ill-dis- 
guised and there was public indignation. I was showered 
with letters from all over the country. One morning I was 
visited by two young men about seven feet tall with 
badges inscribed “Master of Sports.” They said they had 
been sent by the Komsomol organization of the Institute 
to act as my bodyguards. 

“To guard me?” I asked in surprise. “Whom are you 
to guard me from?” 
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The young men looked embarrassed; they told me that 
while, of course, my poem had been very well received by 
the public, we had not achieved communism yet and there 
were still some bastards around. They faithfully kept at 
my heels for several days. . 

I was not of course in any danger. Out of some twenty 
thousand letters written to me about “Babi Yar,’ only 
thirty or forty were abusive and they were all unsigned 
and in obviously disguised handwriting. In our country 
it is the bastards who are in danger. It was not I but 
Markov who had something to fear. He canceled his pub- 
lic appearances because the organizers of the meetings 
hinted that his face might be pushed in. 

The Western press made a sensation of the attacks on 
“Babi Yar,” claiming that they proved the existence of 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, and some of these pa- 
pers dishonestly distorted the meaning of my poem to suit 
their own needs. But as far as I was concerned, the two 
attacks on me in Literature and Life were less significant 
than the reaction of the wide and varied public—workers, 
collective farmers, intellectuals, and students—who sup- 
ported me at that difficult moment. When I gave a reading 
in Mayakovsky Square just before leaving for Cuba, ten 
thousand people came to give me a marvelous send-off, 
and the support of the people will always mean more to 
me than anything else. 


—From A Precocious Autobiography, New York, Dutton 
& Co., 1963, p. 80 and pp. 120-22 respectively. 


in-law, Adzhubei. If these protectors couldn’t save him, 
Yevtushenko may have reckoned, who could? 

What, however, of the motives of Soviet officialdom? 
From the moment he set foot in Paris, Yevtushenko 
made no secret of his intention to publish the auto- 
biography. Maurice Thorez, head of the French Com- 
munist Party, knew of it. So, too, did the Soviet am- 
bassador. Neither made any attempt to dissuade him. 
On the contrary, after two installments had appeared 
and before Yevtushenko’s return to Moscow, Embassy 
officials and French Communists were heard to con- 
gratulate him on the “good work for the USSR” and 
to joke that Yevtushenko had been paid for his auto- 
biography, while Khrushchev had had to pay to insert 
his December 12 speech in L’Express/*® Yet little over 
two weeks later, when events had taken a dramatic turn 
in Moscow and Yevtushenko was rapidly becoming 
target No. 1, the original copy of his manuscript, sent 
back to him at 5 p.m. on March 19 by L’Express so that 
he could see the cuts and changes, was lifted in the 
mails, evidently by Soviet security police.” The same 
day Yuri Zhukov announced in Moscow that “it fell to 
me to ‘go over’ the tracks” of poets who had travelled 
abroad. Thus, when Yevtushenko rose to defend him- 
self at the writers’ plenum a few days later, it was with 
an incomplete text, translated from Russian to French 
and back to Russian, and knowing that the original was 
in the hands of the security police! 

Was Yevtushenko, then, the victim of a giant provo- 
cation? Had Soviet officialdom lured him onto the end 
of a long limb, only awaiting the moment to lop it off? 
Some Soviet officials, no doubt, wished to do precisely 
that. Yet the chain of events that led to his becoming 
the scapegoat for his entire generation—inevitable as 
such an outcome may have been—seems to have been 
somewhat more haphazard. 


LET US FIRST recall the meeting of March 7-8, at 
which Ehrenburg and Nekrasov were the main targets. 
From neither were recantations forthcoming. Nor, short 
of force, apparently, would they be. To sustain the at- 
tack without hope of recantation would be not only a 
defeat for the party, it could be a dangerous one as 
well, since the issue raised by Ehrenburg—that of re- 
sponsibility during the 1930’s—could be turned mo- 
mentarily against several of the party leaders. A num- 
ber of older Presidium members and many high-ranking 
officials, then, must have been only too glad to drop the 
political hotcake the Ehrenburg case had become. Thus, 


K.-S. Karol, in L’Express, April 4. 
™ Francoise Giroud in op. cit. 


the attacks on Ehrenburg ceased almost immediately 
after Khrushchev’s March 8 speech appeared in Pravda. 

Khrushchev’s and Ilichev’s speeches, on the other 
hand, had unleashed the literary rightwingers. And they 
—the Sobolevs and Kochetovs and Sokolovs—were now 
howling for blood. To judge by the tone of Khrush- 
chev’s speech, he was unwilling, and perhaps not easily 
able, to put them back on the leash immediately. An- 
other victim, then, had to be found. 

To conservatives in literature, the whole group of 
young liberal writers must have seemed desirable vic- 
tims because their burgeoning quality was a threat to all 
mediocrity. To watchdogs in the party, moreover, the 
young liberals must also have been logical targets since 
they had already acquired a sizable following among 
young people all over the country. Finally, their very 
success had focussed attention on the volatile issue of 
“fathers and sons.” Spelled out in political terms, this 
issue reads: “Let us destalinize the Communist Party. 
Let us get rid of all those who were in responsible posi- 
tions during the 1930's, and let others who are innocent 
take their places.” 

Surely, if the young were to be offered up as victims, 
then the sacrifice of Yevtushenko could serve as the 
symbolic sacrifice of all. His jaunty, matinee-idol 
manner, his privileges, his huge editions, by now had 
made him the target of innumerable private jealousies. 
Above all, his was the flaming neo-Leninist spirit, his 
the incandescent presence at poetry readings. His, then, 
was the blood the conservatives were after. 

Party leaders right up to Khrushchev, however, must 
have had reservations. Abroad, Yevtushenko’s downfall 
would bring jeers from the imperialists. “What about 
the new and liberal Russia of Khrushchev?” they would 
ask. Even more important, Yevtushenko, as he freely 
admits in his autobiography, has taken on the burden of 
compromise for his entire generation. Partly by virtue 
of his compromises, of the split between poet and poli- 
tician in his personality, the party had been able to 
keep the entire youth movement under control. Some 
may have felt that, grown too big for his breeches, it 
was time for Yevtushenko to go. Others must have 
asked: Will the next idol be controlled so easily? 

If indeed there were counsellors of restraint, timing 
was not on their side. By mid-March, the next to last 
installment of the autobiography must have become 
available in Moscow. In this chapter the poet shows the 
continuing strength of Stalinist elements within the 
party, the struggle the young liberals waged “to fight 
the mistakes of their fathers,’ and the persecution 
Yevtushenko himself suffered as a result. Nothing could 
have been more calculated to outrage “Stalin’s heirs”. 
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So the pressure to yield up the young poet became . 


irrestible. On March 15 Stepan Shchipachov was 
ousted as chairman of the Moscow writers’ organization 
partly on grounds that he had championed Yevtu- 
shenko’s first journeys abroad.‘* On March 19 Zhukov 
announced that he was “going over’ Yevtushenko’s 
(and Voznesenski’s) “tracks” abroad. A day or so later, 
the KGB intercepted Yevtushenko’s manuscript. On 
March 22 and 24, Izvestia and Pravda printed satirical 
lampoons against the poet. Any doubts as to high-level 
strategy were ended by the speech in late March by 
Alexander Korneichuk, a friend of Khrushchev’s in 
Kiev during the latter’s long tenure as party secretary 
of the Ukraine. The tactic of the leadership, it ap- 
peared, was to identify itself with the attack in order 
to control it and keep it from being turned possibly 
against Khrushchev himself. 


Volte-Face? 


Indeed, it was in late March and early April that the 
storm showed real signs of getting out of hand. Shortly 
thereafter, however, the clamor against Yevtushenko 
and the other young writers subsided. We have only 
two clues as to the answer, one having to do with pro- 
tests by Communist parties abroad, the other with 
stresses inside the Soviet leadership itself. 

In late March or early April, at the height of the 
campaign against the young writers, all foreign Com- 
munist newspapermen stationed in Moscow had been 
summoned to a meeting. There, the editor of a leading 
Soviet literary journal showed them a “dossier of the 
accused.” In language reminiscent of the purge era, the 
“dossier” spoke of an “opportunist fraction,” from Yuri 
Kazakov (“this descendant of Ivan Bunin”) to Yevtu- 
shenko, in the tradition of “that dubious political per- 
sonality, Boris Pasternak.” The dossier termed Yevtu- 
shenko's autobiography (shades of Dr. Zhivago!) a 
“blasphemy on the October Revolution.” 79 

This effort to prepare foreign Communist opinion for 
further draconian action seems to have fallen flat. One 
elderly Communist at the meeting said it sounded like 
Zhdanovism to him. A Cuban rose to defend Yevtu- 
shenko, a national hero in his country.8° The corre- 


*Shchipachoy may have been a “fall guy,” taking the rap 
for higher-ups, including possibly Khrushchev, who stood en- 
couragingly by, reaping a windfall of propaganda as the flam- 
boyant Yevtushenko made headlines all over the world. 

“K.-S. Karol, in L’Express, April 11. 

” While Fidel Castro was in Moscow in early May, Yevtu- 
shenko, then at the depth of his fortunes, went to see him. 
Nothing is known of the encounter. It seems likely, however, 
that Castro may have intervened on behalf of his friend. 
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spondent of the Italian Communist newspaper L’Unita, 
Pancaldi, wrote a critical dispatch. The French were 
silent. Nevertheless, the description of Yevtushenko’s 
autobiography as a “blasphemy” must have been taken 
as an aspersion on the dialectical competence of Maurice 
Thorez, Louis Aragon, and other luminaries of the 
French Communist Party. Not only had they failed to 
detect the “blasphemy”; after sections had appeared in 
print, with the author still in Paris, they had held a re- 
ception in his honor! So, too, the Czechs, who had 
openly sought to publish it. The Poles evidently were 
offended because the Polityka interview of March 2 
had been used to bully Voznesenski and Aksionov. 
Finally, on the eve of the elections to be held in his 
country on April 30, Palmiro Togliatti, head of the 
Italian Communist Party, made a statement disavowing 
the drive. Nobody, he said, no matter how capable and 
shrewd he may be, should attempt “to tell an artist how 
to write a poem, how to create music, or how to 
paint.” §! All this at a time when the Soviet comrades, 
engaged in a quarrel with China, were wooing opinion 
in the European Communist parties! By early April, as 
we have seen, there seemed to be a danger that the wave 
of reaction inside the Soviet Union might be getting 
out of control. The adverse response of foreign Com- 
munist leaders may well have given a strong argument 
to moderates who wanted the campaign to go no further. 


STILL ANOTHER SET of circumstances appears to 
have played a role. With Khrushchev in Gagra on vaca- 
tion for nearly five weeks from about March 20 until 
April 20, his ceremonial duties were taken over by 
other senior members of the Presidium: Kozlov, Suslov, 
Mikoyan, Brezhnev and Kosygin. By the end of March, 
rumors began reaching the West of high-level disagree- 
ment inside the Soviet party, mainly centered on 
Khrushchev’s designated successor, Frol Kozlov. It is 
not known what role, if any, Kozlov played in the cul- 
tural drive. We do know, however, that in his inter- 
view with Die Zeit of February 8, Yevtushenko point- 
edly failed, in response to a question, to deny that a 
passage in his poem “Stalin’s Heirs” had been written 
with Kozlov in mind, an omission that could only have 
infuriated the leader ranked second in the Soviet hier- 
archy. Be that as it may, the last of a virulent series of 
attacks on Yevtushenko took place on April 7.8? On 
April 11 Kozlov fell ill, victim of a new heart attack. 


* Newsweek (New York, April 29. 

* Sporadic attacks of the violent type did, however, occur 
later—see Izvestia, May 7, and a poem in Pravda, June 3, by 
Sergei Mikhalkov: “The Titmouse Abroad.” 


The Liberals: Some Profiles 


VASILI AKSIONOV: Twenty-nine years old, with 
a lantern jaw and straw-colored hair, Vasili Aksionov 
has been described as a cross between Truman 
Capote and the boxer Ingemar Johansson. His long- 
ish stories that are highly unusual in their use of 
slang—including many imported Western expres- 
sions—have made the young writer a favorite among 
Soviet young people. Chekhov-like, Aksionov has 
worked as a doctor at Moscow hospitals for part 
of his brief career. Although his work suggests a 
skeptical attitude toward slogans of all kinds, he 
is reputed to be rather orthodox in his political 
views. (For some English translations, see En- 
‘counter, London, April 1963, and Dissonant Voices 
in Soviet Literature, ed. by Max Hayward and Pa- 
tricia Blake, New York, Pantheon Press, 1962.) 


ANDREI VOZNESENSKI: A 30-year-old poet whose 
frail looks belie a booming voice and a consider- 
able presence at poetry readings. The descendant 
of a Georgian priest, Voznesenski spent part of his 
childhood in Vladimir. Trained as an architect, he 
has worked always as a poet. His verses, often a 
glittering play on rhyme and meaning, owe much 
to the influence of such poets as Khlebnikov and 
Tsvetaeva, as well as to Pasternak, to whom Voz- 
nesenski was almost a son during the last years of 
the older poet’s life, and whom he had singled out 
in 1962 as “the only poet to whom, from my school 
days onwards, I showed my poems” (Soviet Lit- 
erature, Moscow, Dec. 1962, p. 132). (For some of 
his verses in English, see Encounter, loc. cit.) 


YURI KAZAKOV: Stammering and _ bespectacled, 
the 36-year-old Kazakov is the very picture of self- 
effacing shyness—backed by a considerable pride in 
his own work. Unlike many of the younger Soviet 
writers, he is not drawn to formal experiment—or 
to what he calls “style-chasing” of any kind—being 
frank to admit that he owes much to the in- 
fluence of Ivan Bunin and, to a lesser extent, Chek- 
hoy. His critics say that he owes too much to 
Bunin to this day. The subjects of his short stories 
often being drunkards, vagabonds, and outcasts of 
society, he has also been criticized for his “de- 
generacy” and deep pessimism about the human 
condition. A protege of Konstantin Paustovski, 
Kazakov spends much of the year living quietly in 
Tarussa, near the elderly writer. Every June, how- 
ever, he travels to Karelia to stay with the fish- 
ermen in their huts during the northern “White 
Nights,” which he loves. (A collection of his stories, 
translated and edited by Gabrielle Azrael will be 
published by Houghton Mifflin later this year.) 


VIKTOR NEKRASOV: Dark-eyed and animated, 
Nekrasov looks more like a Georgian than the 
Russian-Ukrainian he is. He is 51 years old, but 
looks 35. In 1947, he won the Stalin Prize for In 
the Trenches of Stalingrad (in English: Frontline 
Stalingrad, London, Harvill, 1962), which many 
critics consider the finest Soviet novel of World War 
II. He has also written a number of remarkably 
candid short stories about the war, as well as Home 
Town, an account of a Soviet soldier’s return from 
the front, and Kira Georgievna (New York, Dutton, 
1962), a study of a returnee from a Soviet concentra- 
tion camp and one of the more probing destaliniza- 
tion novels. Nekrasov began writing for Tvardovski 
many years ago, when the latter was an editor of 
Znamia. His “On Both Sides of the Ocean,” the 
work that has recently landed him in trouble, is 
based on a visit to the United States in the autumn 
of 1961 and to Italy in the spring of 1962. 


VLADIMIR TENDRIAKOV: Born in 1923, Tendri- 
akov fought in the war until 1943 and then worked 
for the Komsomol from 1944 to 1946. Earnest and 
not given to sociability, he now spends most of his 
time in the provinces, avoiding the turbulent Mos- 
cow and Leningrad literary circles. Tendriakov has 
published many novelettes and is probably best 
known in the West for his “Three Seven Ace” (see 
Hayward and Blake, op. cit.), a description of life 
in a Soviet lumber camp. In his writings Tendria- 
kov is preoccupied with essentially moral questions, 
set against backgrounds that are grim and almost 
painfully realistic. 


ERNST NEIZVESTNY: Dark-browed and heavy- 
set, the 38-year-old sculptor works in an extraord- 
inary variety of materials, ranging from bronze to 
wood, granite to pig iron to plaster. Born in Sverd- 
lovsk, in the Urals, he learned metalworking in a 
factory. During the war he fought in the Ukraine, 
was severely wounded, and later spent time in a 
Soviet prison camp. He was graduated, after his 
release, from the Surikov Art Institute in Moscow. In 
the late 1950’s, his work had mostly to do with 
horror: the horror of war and the horror of prison. 
More recently Neizvestny, like other Soviet intel- 
lectuals in the humanist tradition, has become pre- 
occupied with the relationship between man and 
machine in an age of cybernetics. Attacked by 
Khrushchev and Ilichey as an “abstractionist,’ he 
can more fairly be called an expressionist. The 
influence a Westerner can recognize most readily 
in his work is that of the English sculptor Henry 
Moore. 


Apparently, then, the marked easing of the drive 
against the intellectuals in April, like the early stages 
in November, reflected high-level maneuvering inside 
the Soviet party and the influence of Communist parties 
abroad. On April 20, Khrushchev was back at his desk 
in the Kremlin. In a strong speech to industrial work- 
ers on April 24, he once again asserted the control of 
the party center over both left and right. He made it 
clear that coercion—the method being urged by the 
right—as a method of dealing with recalcitrants, was 
out, with the regime relying on maximum moral pres- 
sure instead, with the hope that the conscience of the 
individual writer or artist would coincide with the will 
of the party: “Poets and writers, too, ought to criticize 
our shortcomings. The only thing that counts is from 
what positions this is done and for what end—to assert 
what is new and Communist, or to deny it.” 


Nearly three weeks later, Pravda published the afore- 
mentioned interview of Alexander Tvardovski with UPI 
correspondent Henry Shapiro, in which the editor of 
Novyi mir congratulated the Central Committee and 
Khrushchev personally for their “broadmindedness” in 
approving publication of “One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich”; rather gently chided Yevtushenko and 
Voznesenski (whom he called “poets who are young not 
so much in age as in skill,” adding that “a poet should 
have a fate, not a career”); and lent his support to all 
his authors who were under fire. (His defense of one 
of them, Valentin Ovechkin, has a special quality, for 
Ovechkin, an editor of Novyi mir, is said to have criti- 
cized Khrushchev at a public meeting in the fall of 
1962. Under heavy pressure, he later attempted suicide 
and had to be hospitalized.) Of the criticisms of Ehren- 
burg, Tvardovski did not admit that they were correct 
but merely that he took them “seriously, all the more so 
since the party leaders have described him as a re- 
markable writer, a talented publicist, and an eminent 
public figure.” 


In a statement in the April issue, which appeared only 
in May,** the editorial board of Novyi mir went beyond 
Tvardovski’s statement, granting that the criticism di- 
rected at Ehrenburg’s memoirs by Khrushchev and Ili- 
chev, was “just, and we bear our share of responsibility,” 
and also conceding that Khrushchev’s remarks about 
Nekrasov (about whom Tvardovski, an old and close 


Each issue of Novyi mir spends an average of four to six 
weeks at the censor’s. The issue of March 1963, however, 
which contained the final installment of Part V of the Ehren- 
burg memoirs was at the censor’s more than two months, from 
Jan. 25 to March 29. The April issue, containing the editorial 
statement described above, was at the censor’s nearly three 
months, from Feb. 8 to May 3. 
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friend, had kept silent) had been “correct.” Apparently, 
the acceptance of criticism of Nekrasov was the price 
of continuing to publish his work. For the editors spe- 
cifically announced that Nekrasov and other writers who 
were under fire—Yashin, Tendriakov, and Aksionov— 
were at work on new manuscripts, and that Novys mir 
would stick to its 1963 publishing plan, including these 
authors. 


Uncertainty—and Resistance 


If the Novyi mi statement was a sign that party 
pressure was still heavy, an editorial in Pravda on May 
19 gave new evidence that extreme militancy had at 
least given way to sober second thoughts. In a state- 
ment somewhat reminiscent of Khrushchev’s speech to 
Soviet writers of May 1959, Pravda now proclaimed 
that the party saw “no need to watch over every step” 
by the intellectuals, “to explain in detail how to write a 
book, stage a play, make a film, compose music. Set- 
ting forth the main aim of creative work, the party 
urges the masters of literature and art to creative bold- 
ness and independence.” If not a complete about-face, 
this statement at least represented a major shift in posi- 
tion compared with the speeches of March 8. 

Meanwhile, an event was to occur that had been 
postponed three times already and could not be put off 
much longer. Scheduled originally for December, the 
greatly heralded conference of young writers had been 
designed to celebrate the revival of Soviet literature and, 
above all, the appearance of young writers of talent. 
As winter wore on, however, nearly all those due to be 
honored fell victim, instead, of the party offensive. How 
could the meeting be held without its intended heroes, 
all, now, in “disgrace” with the party or hovering on 
the brink: Voznesenski, Yevtushenko, Akhmadulina, 
Aksionov, Gladilin, Kazakov? 

Whatever the difficulties, the meeting convened at 
last, having been preceded by an announcement that 
two of those originally scheduled to appear had been 
sent instead to the hinterlands to get “closer to life”: 
Aksionov to a construction project in Siberia and Voz- 
nesenski to work part of the time at factory enterprises 
in Vladimir.8* In spite of this shadow, the meeting 
of 170 young writers—untried and all from the proy- 
inces—went forward. Remarkably mild references to 
Voznesenski, Yevtushenko, Rozhdestvenski and Sosnora 
were made in a speech by Nikolai Rylenkov, an older 
poet from Smolensk.®® By far the sharpest speech was 


** By Georgi Markov, Izvestia, May 7, 1963. 
LG, May 9, 1963. 


delivered, as usual, by the Komsomol head, Sergei Pav- 
lov, who charged that the young poets “in fact dis- 
_torted Marxism” while parading as “critics of dogmatic 
distortions of Marxism.” Because of its “dullness,” Pav- 
lov revealed, the circulation of Molodaia gvardiia, the 
Komsomol literary journal, had dropped to only 60,000 
(compared with Yunost’s 600,000). To brace up circu- 
lation, he admitted, “we resorted to a whole series of 
measures,” such as publication of Tendriakov’s and Ikra- 
mov's “profoundly discreditable’ “White Flag,” for 
which the chief editor had now been fired.8¢ 


BY THIS TIME, the campaign against the intellectuals 
had received so much attention that it was a subject of 
lively concern all over the country. In March and April 
alone, 10,000 provincial leaders attended 16 regiona! 
meetings to discuss the forthcoming Central Committee 
session which, originally scheduled for May 28, was to 
be devoted exclusively to ideological matters. The meet- 
ings, said the Italian Communist correspondent in Mos- 
cow, reflected “reservations and perplexity” over the 
party's drive in the arts.87 In response to an article at- 
tacking Yevtushenko, for instance, the newspaper Kom- 
somolskata pravda received 1200 letters, many of them, 
apparently, expressions of support for the poet.®8 


Among intellectuals and party officials in Moscow, 
two proposals were subjects of heated discussion. One 
was the previously voiced suggestion that the present 
unions of writers, artists, composers and film workers 
be abolished and amalgamated into a single union of 
creative artists. In this way, the conservatives hoped in 
the future to avert liberal breakthroughs, such as had 
occurred in the Moscow writers’ organization in April 
1962, and in the admissions policies of both writers’ and 
artists’ unions. Another serious proposal was designed 
to tighten control over publishing. Under this proposal, 
the more liberal cultural newspapers would be weeded 
out, with Pravda and Izvestia to be expanded to include 
more material on the arts. A giant Glavpechat would 
be set up to control publishing operations all over the 
country, possibly with Adzhubei in charge. 

With such sweeping proposals in the air, contradic- 
tory steps were taken from day to day which indicated 
_ that basic policy decisions had not been made. In the 
wake of the Wynne-Penkovsky spy trial in May, for ex- 
ample, the papers launched a new “vigilance” campaign 
with an unusually ominous-sounding editorial warning 
Soviet citizens against all contacts with Westerners. 


*® Komsomolskaia pravda, May 11, 1963. 
* Giuseppe Boffa, in Rinascita (Rome), June 1. 
 Komsomolskaia pravda, May 23. 


Yet at precisely this period, just as official anti-West- 
ernism seems to have been at its height, a high-level de- 
cision apparently was taken to cease jamming British 
and American radio broadcasts in Russian! In the case 
of the Voice of America, jamming stopped on June 13. 

As for the writers, the deeds of the party were so far 
at surprising variance with its words. Anxious rumors 
to the contrary, since the opening of the drive in De- 
cember, not a single editor had been fired at any of the 
major journals in which liberal writers were regularly 
appearing: Novyt mi, Yunost, Znamia or Moskva. 
Surely this was a token of extraordinary editorial soli- 
darity as well as indecision by the party! 

Liberal authors, moreover (though, to be sure, with 
such striking exceptions as Yevtushenko, Okudzhava, 
Aksionov and others) kept turning up on the pages of 
newspapers and journals. A major publishing house an- 
nounced its intention to issue in the second half of the 
year, as planned, the largest edition ever—100,000 copies 
—of works of Yuri Kazakov. As for Vladimir Tendri- 
akov, whose work had occasioned an official reprimand 
by the Komsomol, he had part of a new story published 
in Literaturnaia gazeta on May Day, together with an 
announcement that the rest of the story would soon be 
appearing in the journal Science and Life.®® On the 
other hand, trips abroad by the young liberals had now 
been banned. So, too, had the poetry readings. 


ON THE EVE of the Central Committee session, Pravda 
began publishing “One Hundred Answers” to a ques- 
tionnaire it had sent to writers inquiring about their 
current work. The aim of the exercise, no doubt, was 
to give the impression that Soviet literature was in a 
healthy state. It is not known how many writers who 
received the questionnaire failed to reply, or indeed how 
much pressure they were under to answer. Certain omis- 
sions, nonetheless, are striking. Missing were the names 
of Surkov, Tvardovski, and, for that matter, Kochetov. 
Sholokhov—who, like the Soviet Union’s other famed 
novelist, Leonid Leonov, had refused to publish a word 
in favor of the party campaign—was represented by a 
single, surly sentence. The only liberal to reply was 
Aksionov. As the Central Committee session drew close, 
the liberal “conspiracy of silence” continued remark- 
ably firm. 

By far the most extraordinary case, however, had been 
that of Viktor Nekrasov. From a party standpoint, per- 


® The editor, V. N. Bolkhovitinov, was one of the six liberal 
editors dropped from Literaturnaia gazeta on Jan. 22. The 
deputy editor is Rada N. Adzhubei, daughter of Khrushchev 
and wife of Adzhubei. 
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haps the chief “sin” of this vastly respected writer lay 
not so much in any single observation of his travel notes 
in Italy and America, as in his outspoken striving to 
report only what he saw, and to see nothing through 
the eyes of prejudice. It is this which makes the reading 
of his travel notes such an exhilarating experience. 

After Khrushchev’s speech on March 8, in which he 
was a principal target, Nekrasov was silent. It was not 
until April 9 that he was compelled to speak up at a 
meeting of party members and intellectuals in his home 
town of Kiev. Difficult as it is to piece together his 
remarks—he has been given no opportunity to speak for 
himself in the press—Nekrasov apparently refused to 
recant, declaring that he would write only “the truth, 
the great truth, the genuine truth.” °° At this point he 
collided with the ambitions of Nikolai Podgorny, a ris- 
ing political protégé of Khrushchev. Nekrasov, charged 
Podgorny: 


. . - has learned nothing and indeed, has no desire to do 
so. As all of you heard, he considers an admission of errors 
to be a loss of self-respect as a Communist. For what truth 
do you, Comrade Nekrasov, stand? Your speech and the 
ideas you continue to maintain carry a strong flavor of 
petty-bourgeois anarchy. The party, the people, cannot 
and will not tolerate this. Comrade Nekrasov, you should 
ponder this very seriously.91 


The Long-Awaited Plenum 


The attack on Nekrasov was continued by Khrush- 
chev in a speech delivered at the Central Committee 
Plenum that opened on June 18—a meeting held in an 
atmosphere of indecisiveness on the side of the party 
on the one hand, and of silence, even resistance, on 
the part of the intellectuals on the other. With regard 
to Nekrasov, to be sure, Khrushchev was scarcely inde- 
cisive, demanding that the writer be expelled from the 
Communist Party. Incensed both by Nekrasov’s views 
and by his refusal to change them,®? Khrushchev warned 
that the “weakening of the class war in the interna- 
tional arena” could drive him to more extreme meas- 
ures. Gogol’s hero, Taras Bulba, recalled Khrushchev 
darkly, “killed his own son, Andrei, for going over to 
the side of the enemy. Such is the logic of the struggle.” 

Khrushchev’s ire was due, no doubt, to what the party 
can only consider outrageous pro-Westernism on the 
part of Nekrasov—an attitude related to the one-world, 


” Speech by Podgorny, Pravda Ukrainy, April 10, 1963. 

" hid. 

* In his speech (Pravda, June 20), A. D. Skaba, a Ukrainian 
party secretary, disclosed, to be sure, that Nekrasov had ad- 
dressed a letter to the Ukrainian Central Committee. The letter 
was evidently unsatisfactory. 
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Christian outlook expressed by Yevtushenko in Ger- 
many: 


The basis of all fruitful discussion is trust. When is a new 
Messiah going to appear on earth who simply tells men 


to “trust one another,” and we not crucify him? How can © 


we facilitate such trust? I can criticize the West in many 
things and with justice. And the West can, with equal 
justice, criticize the East.93 


What all these attitudes—pacificism, pro-Westernism, © 


a one-world, Christian outlook—spell is a “peace at any 
price” sentiment among the Soviet people, which the 
party itself has fed by its own peace propaganda. It is 
the strength of this sentiment, more than his refusal to 
recant, that made Nekrasov a scapegoat as it helped 
make scapegoats of Ehrenburg and Yevtushenko before 
him. And it is the strength of this sentiment, too, that 
has caused patty critics in recent months to step up their 


attacks on Okudzhava, Bondarov and Baklanov for “de- | 
heroization,”’ or pacifism, in their stories of World | 


War II. 


In spite of the specter of physical force, however, | 


Khrushchev’s speech was milder in some respects than 
that of March 8. He was at pains to avoid a frontal 
assault on the entire intellectual milieu or on indi- 


viduals who might prove to be rallying points, singling 


out, besides Nekrasov, only the film director Mikhail 
Romm for criticism. He gave pointed praise to Fedin, 
Sholokhov and, significantly, Tvardovski. On the one 
hand, the hint of force; on the other, the hope of con- 
ciliation. 

The most revealing part of Khrushchev’s speech dealt 
with destalinization. He defended the wisdom of de- 
stalinization against charges by his critics that the cam- 
paign had destroyed respect for authority and was re- 
sponsible for the crisis between “fathers and sons.” He 


took credit for the decision to attack Stalin’s crimes, 


thus simultaneously defending himself against the sug- 
gestion—implicit in Ehrenburg’s memoirs—that he had 
had a share in those crimes. In 1956, he declared, when 
the decision was taken to speak out at the 20th CPSU 
Congress, there was a “very strong struggle.” Some peo- 


ple, “feeling very great guilt for the crimes they had 


committed with Stalin, were afraid.” “Stalin is dead,” 
they reasoned, “so are many of his victims. The state is 
growing, we have leaders, why stir everything up?” 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, told them: “We ought 


" Die Zeit, Feb. 15, 1963: “Let's Break the Ice. Thoughts 
on My Departure from Germany,” by Ye. Yevtushenko. For 
violent criticism, see Komsomolskaia pravda, March 30 and 
May 23, and Nedelia, No. 16, 1963. Yevtushenko’s article may 
have been fully as important in his becoming a victim as his 
more widely-criticized autobiography. 


to tell the truth at the 20th Congress because it is the 
first congress after Stalin’s death. If we tell it only at 
the 21st Congress or later, the people might fail to 
understand. Not to bring into the open and condemn is 
to approve, to make legitimate in the future.” There 
were “long arguments,” Khrushchev continued. But at 
length even those with anguished consciences “agreed 
to raise this question at the congress.” Thus, Khrush- 
chev’s claim: whatever Ehrenburg might say, is con- 
science was clear on the score of the purges. 

Had he himself been afraid of Stalin (another im- 
plication of Ehrenburg’s memoirs)? Not at all. Khrush- 


Premier Khrushchev’s sensitivity to the question of his 
past involvement in the crimes of Stalin has long been 
evident. The latest of various attempts to absolve him of 
complicity occurrred at the recent plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee. On June 19, Alexei Adzhubei, editor 
of Izvestia and Khrushchev’s son-in-law, made the follow- 
ing statement: 


When someone among the writers [{i.e. Ehrenburg} 
attempts to assert that Stalins personality cult . . . deprived 
{the party} of its Leninist fighting spirit . . . let him read, 
for example, an excerpt from a resolution of March 17, 
1937—I repeat of the year 1937—adopted at a meeting 

. of the Moscow party aktiv, following a report by 
Nikita Sergeievich Khrushchev on the Central Committee 
plenary session that had just ended. This resolution states: 

“The meeting of the aktiv considers as utterly inad- 
missible the situation ... {in party units of the Moscow 
region} where general party meetings and plenary sessions 
of the district committees have stopped being places of 
Bulshevik criticism and self-criticism and are becoming 
arenas of endless parades, reports of successes designed 
for loud effect and quite needless greetings to party 
leaders.” 


Reading these remarks, one might surmise that the reso- 
lution in question had been inspired by Khrushchev (then 
head of the Moscow party organization) as a demand for 
more self-criticism within the party and as a protest 
against the growing adulation of Stalin—at the very time 
of the dictator’s wholesale purges. 

Mr. Adzhubei omitted a few facts, however: 

(1) The Central Committee plenary session on which 
Khrushchev “reported” (held in late February 1937) had 
itself raised the issue of insufficient criticism and _ self- 
criticism—at the same time attacking the lack of vigilance 
among party leaders, which was said to have led to the 
harboring of Trotskyite agents, spies and saboteurs in the 
party, and also to the “unjustifiable” expulsion of some 
members. At this plenum Bukharin and Rykov were ex- 


chev describes an occasion when he spoke up to Stalin. 
The peasants of the Ukraine are dissatisfied, he told the 
dictator. The 19th Party Congress (October 1952) has 
declared that the grain problem is solved, and still the 
peasants have no white bread to eat. With all the un- 
knowing majesty of a Marie Antoinette came Stalin’s 
reply: “The Ukrainians must be given white bread.” 


ELSEWHERE IN HIS speech Khrushchev addressed 
himself to the proposals to tighten organizational con- 
trol over the arts. He was lukewarm to the idea of set- 
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pelled from the party. (See Pravda, March 6, and 11, 
1937) 

(2) At the Moscow party meeting (held March 12-16, 
1937), the decisions of the CC plenary session were 
“unanimously endorsed.” In addition, ““Comrade Khrush- 
chev informed the meeting of the great importance which 
Comrade Stalin attributes to the experience of the toilers 
and low-echelon [party] workers. He spoke in detail about 
Comrade Stalin’s speeches at the plenary session.” 
(Pravda, March 17, 1937.) 

(3) The resolution from which Adzhubei quoted went 
on to state: 


. . . [Moscow party units} have failed to spot and expose 
the enemies of the party-Trotskyites and right-wingers 
... The aktiv’s meeting demands that the party organiza- 
tions and . leaders draw the necessary conclusions 
from the lessons of wrecking, subversion and espionage 
{perpetrated by} Japanese, German, and Trotskyite agents 
and their right-wing collaborators, . . 

The aktiv’s meeting approves the decision to expel 
Bukharin and Rykov ... for their anti-party and treason- 
able activity, which was bent on the restoration of 
capitalism and the nullification of socialist victories . . 


(4) Less than three months later, at a Moscow Oblast 
Party Conference, Khrushchev issued a stinging attack 
against the “cursed traitors and betrayers of our socialist 
motherland” (speeches of June 5, 6 and 9, reported in 
Pravda the following days). Although he mentioned only 
one ‘‘Trotskyite traitor” by name (Gamarnik, whose sui- 
cided had been revealed on June 1), his reference to other 
traitors was the first confirmation of rumors that another 
round of purges was underway: in the following week, 
eight members of the Red Army elite (including Tuk- 
hachevski, Uborevich and Yakir) were tried in secrecy 
by a special military tribunal, convicted and executed. 


It seems, in short, that Mr. Adzhubei was stretching 
a point. 
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ting up a single union in place of the present unions 
of artists, writers and so on. He had no objection to the 
continued existence of separate unions, he indicated, so 
long as their work did not collide with the party line. 
On the other hand, he was favorably disposed to the 
creation of a single publishing enterprise for reasons 
which he illustrated in his usual graphic manner: 


A writer writes a bad book. He goes to one publisher; 
nothing comes of it, so he goes to another. If he lives in 
Moscow or Leningrad and they don’t take his manuscript, 
then he sometimes goes to some far-off region. There, in 
some city or other, they'll publish him because it flatters 
them to put out a book by a writer from the capital.94 


Tighter controls over publishing, Khrushchev con- 
cluded, are needed but are not by themselves enough. 
New and more vigilant people will have to be drawn 
into the work of editing and censoring books, plays, 
symphonies, films and radio broadcasts. Significantly, 
the recent reliance by the party on literary and art 
critics to keep creative intellectuals in line was now to 
be abandoned. For the critics too often had approached 
their work “not from principled positions but from 
group positions. We must rearrange this work and or- 
ganize it differently.” 


Nothing so clearly illustrates the improvised quality 
of the plenum, the lack of the old, Stalin-style coordi- 
nation, than Khrushchev’s remarks on the suggested 
changes in publishing and on the single union of cre- 
ative artists. With Khrushchev one of the last to speak, 
the others, apparently unaware that he was going to give 
it his blessing, scarcely mentioned the proposed pub- 
lishing reform at all.®° Several, on the other hand, spoke 
up for the single union, to which he was to indicate in- 
difference. Those in favor included Ilichev; the Secre- 
tary of the Leningrad City Party Committee, G. I. 
Popov; and the head of the Composers’ Union, Tikhon 
Khrennikov. The final decree adopted by the session 
made no reference to either proposal. 

Some of the speeches provide a clue not only to the 
air of irresolution at the plenum, but also to the erratic 
course of the cultural drive from the outset. With 
Khrushchev preoccupied with more pressing matters, 
such as the dispute with China or the visit of Fidel 
Castro, lower-ranking officials had been left to luxuriate 
in rivalry among themselves. Not a few, therefore, had 


™“ Khrushchev is right as to the practice, and some of the 
books which have appeared by this method would seem good to 
us, bad to him: an edition of Sologub’s Petty Demon in 
Kemerovo in 1958; Voznesenski’s Mozaika in Vladimir in 
1960; Tarusskiie stranitsy in Kaluga in 1961 (released for sale 
by Khruschev himself). 

*° Except for Ilichev, who spoke in favor. 
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been using the campaign not only to promote “party 
spirit” in the arts, but also to advance their own 
careers. 

Thus, Adzhubei, whose newspaper, Izvestia, was no- 
table for its downplaying of the cultural offensive, cited 
several examples of the “low coefficient of useful effect 
of our ideological work” as carried out by “workers of 
the Ideological Section of the Central Committee”’— 
meaning, obviously, Ilichev. The latter, on the other 
hand, was critical of the ministers of secondary and 
higher education for “shortcomings in rearing the 
younger generation” and added that “more energetic 
leadership might have been expected from the Ministry 
of Culture.” To this, the Minister of Culture, Yeka- 
terina Furtseva, obligingly responded that Ilichev’s criti- 
cisms were “just” and her ministry “guilty.” °° 


IN ELOQUENT CONTRAST to his earlier role as a 
zealot, Sergei Pavlov, the head of the Komsomol, almost 
failed to refer to the cultural drive and did not mention 
the young writers and artists at all. Sensing, perhaps, 
that he may have carried zealotry too far, he now paid 
more flowery praise to Khrushchev than any speaker at 
the meeting. 

The plenum was notable for the absence of Kochetov 
—he was expected in England on a tourist visa, but his 
arrival, if it actually occurred, went unreported—as 
well as for the failure of Yuri Zhukov, Alexander 
Prokofiev, and others identified with the harshest stages 
of the campaign, to address the gathering. Extremes 
were avoided. So, too, were decisions. Furtseva's vig- 
orous defense of the success of Soviet cultural contacts 
with the West was another sign, a more positive one, 
of the softening of the drive. Derisory toward those 
who gave, and are still giving, moral support to the 
modern artists, she took a jab also at critics of modern 
art. One such critic, she recounted, violently attacked 
Neizvestny at a meeting, only to pay him 12,000 (old) 
rubles for a statue! And the choice of the outspoken 
film director Grigori Chukhari as a speaker may even 
have been a gesture of conciliation toward the liberals. 

Ilichev’s three-hour speech, while scarcely concilia- 
tory, refrained nevertheless from naming names or giv- 
ing gratuitous offense. Careful to strike a balance in 
nearly everything he said, he was at pains not to chal- 
lenge the entire intellectual milieu as the speeches of 
March 7-8 had done. Thus, in speaking of those who 
yearn to be free of party intervention, he added: 


°° As far back as December 1, during the visit to the Manezh, 
Khrushchev reprimanded Ilichev and Furtseva for being too 
permissive in the arts (see Encounter transcript). 


But let us all remember that we are speaking of Soviet 
artists, people who are politically close to us. Our task is 
not to excommunicate them but to help them understand 
their artistic and ideological mistakes. It would not be in 
the spirit of our party to relegate creative workers who 
have made mistakes to the ranks of the hopeless and 
incorrigible. 


In tougher passages, he called upon the editors of 
Yunost, Novyi mir, and Neva to explain their publish- 
ing errors. Finally, he warned his audience against 
thinking that it had all been a “‘temporary’ campaign, 
destined soon to pass, that ‘all will be forgotten’ and 
that it is possible in the meantime to sit it out and be 
silent. It won’t do! The party is waging not a cam- 
paign but a consistent struggle.” 


What of the Future? 


How the party is to wage this “struggle,” however, 
neither Ilichev nor any speaker at the plenum could say. 
The resolution adopted at the session contained not a 
single concrete proposal. If the events of last winter 
prove anything, it is that maintenance of “ideological 


purity” in the arts—whatever that means—is rarely at - 


the center of party attention for long. Occasionally, 
owing to a juncture of political circumstances, it can 
briefly become so. As soon as the leaders turn away 
tO a more pressing crisis or a more practical dilemma, 
officials of the second and third rank are left to culti- 
vate political pastures of their own in the atmosphere 
the leaders have established. It was in this fashion, in 
the interstices of the leaders’ attention, so to speak, that 
literature and art made some of their gains in the 
1959-62 period. That the regime may be distracted 
from its more intangible goals in the future as well is 
all the more probable in view of the continued ascend- 
ancy of economic over ideological tasks. 

The party, however, will very likely try to keep its 
attention from lapsing too long from the arts. Since it 
is the style of the Khrushchev regime to improvise, to 
straddle logical impossibles, to avoid principled choices 
—such as how to ensure conformity of expression with- 
out resorting to force—it may turn to devices of the sort 
it uses in the economy: tighter administrative controls 
and shake-ups of personnel. The proposal to dissolve 
the unions of writers, artists, composers, and film work- 
efs into a single organization may have been nipped in 
the bud, not because liberals oppose it, which they do, 
but because of opposition from conservative writers 
themselves—they of the vast editions, vast royalties, 
hence vast levies to the Literary Fund of the Writers’ 
Union. Eager as they are for a tighter rein over their 


liberal brethren, the privileged ones of the Litfund are 
more eager still to keep the dachas, sanatoria and over- 
flowing travel funds of the Writers’ Union from being 
parcelled out among indigent sculptors and painters. 
“The problem,” wrote the poet Nikolai Gribachov in a 
revealing article, “is a major one, for we live on earth, 
not in heaven.” *’ Not even a watered-down proposal 
for a merger has succeeded so far in meeting these 
objections.** It is fully possible, however, that the 
system of tightened publishing controls suggested by 
Khrushchev and Ilichev will be brought into being. 
The difficulty, of course, remains that, of all types of 
human activity, the creative process is the most elusive 
of bureaucratic control. In the atmosphere of the Soviet 
Union today, how are mere censors to mold it? Further- _ 
more, the hypocrisy pointed out by Furtseva in her 
speech is still practiced: officials fulminate against inno- 
vation at party meetings, only to protect the innovator 
by hanging his paintings at home. From the separate 
arrangements by which officialdom has tried to subdue 
each of the errant ones in recent months—Voznesenski, 
Neizvestny, Yevtushenko, Nekrasov, Rozhdestvenski, 
Aksionov and Ehrenburg—it is apparent that favoritism 
and protection, the very devices that helped create the 
permissive climate of recent years, still exist. 


WHILE THE BUREAUCRATS can be expected, on 
the one hand, to have a fling at new administrative con- 
trols, literary critics for months have stepped up their 
efforts to direct the interest of writers and readers from 
the 1920's, the decade of glittering experiment, back to 
the 19th century, from formalism to realism, from inno- 
vation to tradition, from the West back to Russia itself. 
On the last point we must pause. Apprehensive at pro- 
Western sentiment and all that goes with it—pacifism 
and a feeling that “maybe we’re as much to blame as the 
West’—the party has encouraged nationalist, “Russia- 
oriented” writers in recent months. For this reason it 
has not only smiled upon conservative nationalists like 
Firsov and Gribachov, but has continued to publish lib- 
erals with a strong “pro-Russia” strain, writers like 
Yashin and Kazakov, and even Tendriakov. The dif- 
ficulty of this policy is twofold. In the first place, as it 
accepts the break with China, the regime will find its 
cultural barriers with the West increasingly difficult to 
maintain. Secondly, as Fiodor Abramov’s story “Around 
and About”’—which criticizes the illogic and impov- 
erishment of Khrushchev’s collective farms—and the 
unbridled behavior of the conservatives in April must 


“LG, June 27. 
Te Monde, July 3. 
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have demonstrated, the “pro-Russia” elements are no 
less critical of the regime, and far less restrained in their 
attempts to influence it, than the liberals. 

Since it is unlikely, then, that new publishing codes 
and new officials can plug the dike of experiment for 
long, or that the regime will find it expedient to do 
more than unleash the Kochetovs and Poltoratskis in its 
hour of need and then buy them off with a tourist trip 
to the West, the main result of the drive may be its 
impact on the Soviet public. Surely the regime is faced 
by a genuine dilemma: the breakup of the conformity 
of thought that existed under Stalin and the emergence 
of an independent public opinion. Elusive of control 
from above, this public opinion, from a party point of 
view, is potentially in opposition. But the recent drive 
in the arts was not a coherent attempt to deal with the 
problem. Instigated by a group within the pary for the 
sake of political advantage and carried on by rival 
bureaucrats for their own conflicting ends, the drive 
exacerbated rather than resolved the dilemma. Far from 
being an assertion of control over the minds of the 
people, the campaign may, in the long run, represent a 
stage in the erosion of party control. 

If only in the way it handled the drive, the party 
widened the scope of the problem with which it has to 
deal. By spreading its attacks throughout the press—to 
a far greater extent than during the “freezes” of 1954 
or 1957—the party advertised the work of abstract 
aftists and pro-Western writers to many citizens who 
were innocent of their existence before. In the process, 
the liberal intellectuals no doubt gained rather than lost 
adherents. If the emergence of public opinion was not 
a nationwide problem before, surely it is today. 

The lack of logic in the drive, moreover, must have 
rammed home demoralizing lessons to all those acute 
enough to perceive it. Above all, Khrushchev’s praise 
of Stalin last March, when the drive was at its height, 
must have been disillusioning to the many Russians for 
whom destalinization is a painful but deeply felt com- 
mitment. Can so transparent a maneuver, executed in 
full view of the people, have failed to communicate its 
cynicism to the idealistic young who had not witnessed 
such tactical about-faces before? Although not previ- 
ously in opposition, at least some of these young people 
may find themselves in opposition now. As for those 
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who already constituted an opposition of sorts, they may 
be less scrupulous in future as to the tactics they feel 
free to use. 


THE GREATEST LESSON of the campaign, however, 
is that it is not only possible to defy the demands of 
the extremists but that in some circumstances resistance 
pays. A correlation already exists between public opin- 
ion and the power struggle inside the Communist Party. 
Thus, the “conspiracy of silence” of the writers and 
artists and the backing they received from other intel- 
lectuals clearly shored up the arguments of the party 
moderates that force was no answer; used against sym- 
bolic individuals, or on a wide enough scale to be ef- 
fective, it would entail too great a sacrifice of public 
support. © 

Conversely, within hours after the recantations of 
Yevtushenko and Voznesenski on March 29, the right 
wing was howling for more. By encouraging the de- 
mands of the extremists, the recantations had height- 
ened the pressure on all of the liberal left, and hence 
even on the party center. Far from appeasing the attack, 
they fed it. Quick to realize that their apologies had 
been not only unnecessary, but a political mistake as 
well, the poets refused to go farther. 

For several years now the wisest and most experi- 
enced of the liberals, such as Tvardovski, have been 
aware that to resist—when it can be done—is to 
strengthen the position of moderates inside the party. 
Having accomplished the feat of holding out, often 
under heavy pressure, Tvardovski and his like may. even, 
on occasion, have been rewarded for their resistance 
by support from moderate elements at the top. What 
the Tvardovskis have understood all along, the 1962-63 
cultural drive may now have taught others. 

While there can be no doubt that the climate of 
opinion inside the Soviet Union helped bring the drive 
to its present outcome, it is likely that on this occa- 
sion the intervention of Communist parties abroad was 
even more effective. As a lesson in the inner workings 
of a changing party, however, the campaign must have 
been very illuminating to all who lived through it. It has 
helped set the stage, then, for future, more climactic 
encounters between the regime and the Soviet public. 
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FOCUS ON CUBA 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles below discuss various internal and international implications of 
Fidel Castro’s course in Cuba. While their primary topics differ, they touch on one point in com- 
mon: each serves to illuminate the obstacles that frustrate Castro’s desire to export his revolution 
to the rest of Latin America. In the fust article, Mr. Goldenberg analyzes the nature of Castro’s 
revolution, contending that its unique features have far outweighed its typicality as a “Leninist” 
revolution, and concluding on this basis that it is not apt to be duplicated on the continent. The 
second article, by Ernst Halperin, discusses the ideology of Castroism—particularly its advocacy 
of insurrection through guerrilla warfare, a concept that is heretical in the orthodox Communist 
view and 1s encountering stiff opposition from many Latin American party leaders. Andres 
Suarez, finally, examines Cuba's position vis-a-vis Moscow and Peking, showing how the Sino- 
Soviet schism places Castro in a dilemma vitally affecting his hemispheric political ambitions. 
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The Cuban Revolution: An Analysis 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION has many unique aspects 
—as do all historical phenomena—but it also belongs 
to a class of happenings. Insofar as it is unique, it can 
be explained only by means of historical description. 
Insofar as it is one of a general type, it can be analyzed 
in sociological terms. Both kinds of investigation are 
necessary, but both have been difficult due to lack of 
factual knowledge, to political and emotional precon- 
ceptions, to the myths built up by the revolution’s friends 
as well as its opponents, and finally to the impossibility 
of explaining it inside the framework of either liberal or 
Marxist concepts. What follows is a schematic outline 
of a thesis in keeping with the facts of the case. 


Mr. Goldenberg lived for many years in Cuba and has 
written widely on Latin American affairs. The theme of 
his article is further developed in full-length study soon 
to be published in German and English. 


By Boris Goldenberg 


Considered from the standpoint of political dynamics, 
the Cuban revolution is a “permanent” one. It began 
as the democratic revolution of one country, but it was 
transformed into a “socialist” revolution which has 
tried to overspill its national boundaries and which has 
established close relations with the Communist bloc. 
Referring to this transformation as Castro’s “betrayal” 
of the revolution’s original aims is not really very help- 
ful, since most revolutions turn out to be quite different 
from what their original protagonists wanted and pro- 
claimed. 


The Revolution as a “Leninist’”’ Type 


In terms of its general type, the Cuban revolution 
can be classified as “Leninist” and belongs to a sub- 
class of transformations distinctive in that they arose 
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from inner developments and were not imposed by direct 
intervention of a foreign power. Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, China, and perhaps North Vietnam are the 
other members of this sub-class. 

All “Leninist” revolutions have claimed Marx as 
their inspiration, but have contradicted the main tenets 
of mature Marxism. All have been brought about by a 
radical elite in underdeveloped countries; in none has 
the purpose been to break the fetters which an over- 
mature capitalism had imposed on further social prog- 
ress; in none did the preconditions exist which Marx 
considered essential for the establishment of socialism; 
and in none did the revolution arise from the more or 
less conscious will of a popular majority composed of 
impoverished and embittered proletarians. Introduced 
with the object of furthering industrialization and 
modernization, this kind of “socialism” has been a sub- 
stitute for rather than an heir to capitalism. 

Because such revolutions have run counter to the 
spontaneous historical tendencies of the countries con- 
cerned, and because they have not been based on either 
the abilities or the desires of the population at large, 
the revolutionary elites have established a totalitarian 
system of rule. The term “totalitarianism” does not 
imply the total absence of consent on the part of the 
ruled. No man or group of men can rule for any length 
of time without the consent, freely given or induced, 
of a considerable part of the population. What is meant 
is a social and political system imposed, shaped and 
controlled by a revolutionary elite, which finds its legiti- 
mization in some ideology, monopolizes all power, pro- 
hibits all opposition, reduces the private sphere of 
men’s lives, indoctrinates the population and maintains 
it in a state of constant mobilization. 


Some Concepts That Don’t Apply 


According to liberal beliefs about the causes of Lenin- 
ist revolutions—beliefs which underly the “Alliance for 
Progress’—such upheavals and transformations result 
from the activity of Communist parties which are able 
to exploit popular discontent caused mainly by poverty 
and by huge economic inequalities. They occur mainly 
in predominantly agrarian countries with archaic and 
semi-feudal structures, in which the middle class is 
weak and frustrated, in which representative democracy 
lacks popular appeal, and in which the impact of begin- 
ning industrialization causes severe disruption. 

This explanation does not fit the Cuban revolution. 

Cuba was certainly poor. But all economic and social 
indicators show that its population enjoyed a higher 
standard of living than that of southern Italy or Spain, 
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and that in terms of per capita assets Cuba rated among 
the upper fifth of the Latin American countries.* This 
fact has occasionally been recognized by Cuban leaders: 


Cuba was not one of the countries with the lowest standard 
of living of the masses in America, but, on the contrary, 
one of those with the highest standard of living.’ 


Although social and economic inequalities were very 
great, they were probably less pronounced than in most 
of Latin America, and had diminished rather than in- 
creased in the course of recent decades—as we are told 
by another revolutionary source: 


Cuban distributive policy since 1933, with its higher 
salaries, eight-hour day, paid vacations, social security, 
etc., had produced a more just division of “national 
income.” Previously this income went into the 
hands of a few... .* 


Only a minority of Cubans were engaged in agricul- 
ture, which could not be described as feudal. It was domi- 
nated by sugar-mills, and its latifundia (landed estates ) 
had nothing in common with the haciendas of many 
Latin American countries. The majority of agricultural- 
ists were not peasants but wage-earners—poor largely 
because of their underemployment due to the seasonal 
character of the sugar crop. The peasants, mostly tenants 
of various kinds, suffered from ignorance, from a lack 
of roads, credits, decent houses, and implements, and 
also from exploitation by commercial intermediaries 
and by local stores, often owned by big companies to 
which many peasants were chronically in debt. But their 


‘While per capita comparisons of the different countries 
are admittedly unreliable, they are useful as indicators. Recent- 
ly it has been shown that even the rather high figures of per 
capita national product in Cuba had been seriously under- 
valued (see Harry T. Oshima, The National Income and Prod- 
uct of Cuba, 1953, Food Research Institute Studies, Stanford 
University, November 1961). One has to complement such 
data by other indicators—e.g., the number of population em- 
ployed in agriculture, energy consumption per head, the number 
of private cars, radio and television sets, the rate of illiteracy, 
etc.—factors which this writer examines in his book. 


* Anibal Escalante in Verde Olivo (Havana), July 30, 1961. 
Escalante, it will be remembered, later became the key figure of 
a shake-up within the new “Marxist-Leninist” party amalga- 
mating the PSP (Cuban Communist Party) with Castro's revo- 
lutionaries. Latent dissensions came to a head in March 1962, 
when Castro violently denounced Escalante, long a top PSP 
leader, and charged the “old’’ Communists with attempting to 
assume controlling power in the party and government. Escal- 
ante quickly left the country for Eastern Europe. By his actions, 
Castro made clear that he intended to remain in control of the 
“Marxist-Leninist’» course in Cuba, and so far Moscow has 
given him complete backing. 

°“Lex,” Ed., Political, Economic, and Social Thought of 
Fidel Castro, Havana, 1959, p. 153. 
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rents were not exorbitant and there was little land- 
hunger because most of them were protected by law 
and by custom against eviction—the main exception 
being those who lived in the remoter areas. 


The “middle classes,” insofar as such an ambiguous 
and confused term can be applied to Latin American 
realities, were rather numerous and were on the in- 
crease. While there are no reliable measures or statistics 
on their proportion in the population, evidence of a 
growing and more or less stable lower middle-class 
element was to be found in the mushrooming areas of 
urban and suburban dwellers holding steady jobs, lead- 
ing relatively comfortable lives, buying their own homes, 
and so on. The higher strata, ranging from technicians 
and small businessmen through professionals, managers, 
bankers and bigger entrepreneurs, were of course much 
fewer in number but were also growing. 


Representative democracy, as enshrined in the Con- 


“stitution of 1940, had gained tremendous popularity 


in the Cuban nation. This constitution, virtually the 
Magna Carta for a Cuban “welfare-state democracy,” had 
been the product of a freely-elected Constitutional 
Assembly in which all political parties were represented. 
In this period Fulgencio Batista, already the strong-man 
of Cuba, had seemed to be veering toward support of a 
democratic system; prior to the Assembly he had legal- 
ized the Communist Party and condoned legal activity 
by his major adversaries, the “Autenticos.”* Under the 
new constitution he was elected president of Cuba, 
serving until 1944. After his illegal reseizure of power 
in 1952 the entire struggle against him was to be 
conducted under the banner of the constitution. 


The Communists had never constituted more than 
a small minority in Cuba and had little appeal. Even 
in the years they enjoyed legal status and participated 
in the government, they used to get hardly 10 percent 
of the vote in free elections. They did not make or 
direct the revolution in its first stage and had to submit 
to Castro in the second. Even those revolutionaries who 
had sympathies for communism—if not for the Com- 
munist Party—refrained from proclaiming it: 


Sure—if at this time, when we were only a handful, we 
had proclaimed from the top of the Pico Turquino {the 
highest mountain of the Sierra Maestra} that we were 
Marxist-Leninists, we might never have been able to come 
down to the plains.° 


“The Cuban “Autenticos,” organized as a party by Grau San 
Martin, pursued a radical, pro-‘“welfare state,” anti-imperialist 
line and were violently opposed to dictatorship in any form. 
The party won the elections of 1944 and remained in power 
until Batista’s coup d’etat in 1952. 

* Speech of Dec. 21, 1961, in EJ Mundo (Havana), Dec. 22. 


The unpopularity of the Communists did not decrease 
but rather increased after Castro's victory, as he him- 
self has stated: 


The anti-Communist prejudices were so strong that a wave 
of protests used to arise each time a Communist was 
appointed to even a very modest post.* 


Thus, the Cuban example shows that a Communist- 
type revolution can be successful where there is no 
feudalism, little conscious misery, no general popular 
despair, no mass desire for a “socialist” transformation, 
and no strong Communist Party. 


The Pitfalls of Class Analyses 


According to Marxist ideas—shared by many non- 
Marxists—revolutions must be explained as the out- 
come of class struggles and must be classified according 
to their class character. During 1959 the official Com- 
munists described the Cuban revolution as a “progres- 
sive, democratic, anti-imperialist” revolution led by the 
petty bourgeoisie and “national bourgeoisie,’—1e., as a 
fundamentally bourgeots revolution. Some authors classi- 
fied it in its first stage, before it turned socialist, as a 
peasant revolution, while not a few analyzed it as a 
revolution of the intellectuals. The present “socialist” 
stage must, from the Marxist standpoint, be classified 
as proletarian revolution. 


In the writer’s view, however, any analysis framed in 
terms of social classes is utterly misleading and befogs 
the character of the Cuban revolution, as much in its 
first (democratic) as in its final (“socialist”) stage. 


The revolution against Batista cannot be understood 
as a bourgeois or middle-class revolution. It is true 
that most—though by no means all—of its leaders and 
very many of its active participants were young intel- 
lectuals of middle-class extraction. Yet this has been 
the case in most modern revolutions and cannot serve 
to differentiate them. It is also true that the widest if 
not always most active support for the struggle against 
the Batista regime came from those groups of people 
who can be called middle-class—precisely because this 
label is used to cover the totality of diverse and 
heterogeneous strata found between the “rich” and the 
“poor”. But in no way can it be inferred that the 
revolution was conducted on behalf of the bourgeoisie 
and for the attainment of its class aims. In Cuba there 
existed neither feudalism nor absolutism. There was 
no fundamental opposition between the landed interests 
of an oligarchy and the bourgeois “capitalists’—both 


° El Mundo, Dec. 2, 1961. 


groups were mixed and intimately related to each other. 
The landowners participated in capitalist enterprise and 
the bourgeoisie invested in land. Batista favored the 
bourgeoisie and encouraged industrialization, although 
his record was marred by terrorism and corruption. 

Just as important, imperialistic interests were no long- 
er hindering the development of a Cuban bourgeoisie, 
as had been the case up to the 1930's. Local industries 
had developed under the protection of tariffs, and many 
of them were either in Cuban hands or operating partly 
with Cuban capital. The proportion of Cuban capital 
to foreign capital was constantly growing, as shown by 
the increasing number of Cuban-owned sugar mills and 
banks. Cuban capitalists were participating in business 
ventures with North Americans. As a result there had 
been a decline in anti-imperialist sentiment in the 
course of recent decades—hence the great effort of the 
Communists and other radicals to revive this issue by 
hurling “pro-American” charges at the representatives 
of the Cuban progressive bourgeoisie who were ministers 
in the first postrevolutionary government. 

Neither can the Cuban revolution be classified as a 
peasant revolution. The peasants formed only a small 
minority of the total population, and even those whose 
lot was most miserable were not revolutionary. Cuba 
was no land of “jacquertes’—there was no peasant un- 
rest comparable to that which preceded and accompanied 
the revolutions of Mexico and Bolivia or to that now 
apparent in northeastern Brazil and Peru. Most of the 
population of the countryside remained passive through- 
out the struggle against Batista. A small minority of 
young peasants joined the guerrillas in the mountains 
of the Sierra Maestra, mainly because, like young men 
from other social classes, they had to flee from police 
and army persecution, which was particularly marked 
in the regions where the guerrillas were active. This 
group was not in the least representative of the Cuban 
agricultural population; moreover, it was not in any 
sense inclined towards socialist solutions for Cuba: 


The first territory occupied by the Rebel Army . . . was 
inhabited by a class of peasants different in its cultural and 
social roots from those that dwell in the regions of ex- 
tensive, semi-mechanized Cuban agriculture. The 
soldiers that made up our first guerrilla army of country 
people came from that part of ... {the peasant} social 
class which shows its love for the possession of land 
most aggressively, which expresses most perfectly the 
spirit catalogued as petty bourgeois; the campesino fights 
because he wants land, for himself, for his children. He 
wants to manage it, sell it, and make himself rich 
through his work.’ 


"Che Guevara in Monthly Review (New York), July- 
August 1961. 
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FINALLY, neither in its first (democratic) nor in its 
final (“socialist”) stage can the Cuban revolution be 
characterized as “proletarian.” Indeed, the workers as 
a whole were the most passive section of the population 
during the struggle against Batista. Strikes were called 
for economic reasons, but wherever political strikes 
were attempted they failed to arouse the mass of the 
workers—as demonstrated most notably in the “general 


strike” of April 9, 1958. This passivity of the “pro- | 
letariat” was—at least initially—admitted by the official — 


Communists, who attributed it not only to fear of 
persecution and the subservience of the trade unions to 
Batista, but also to the materialistic attitude of workers 


interested in mere economic betterment and expecting — 


to achieve it through actions of the government in 


power.® Later, Fidel Castro accused the better-paid 


urban workers in particular of having sacrificed their 


birthright to rule the country for a miserable pot of © 


lentil soup.® 

There is nothing astonishing in this passivity. Cuban 
economic conditions were good in 1956-58. The benefits 
which successive governments (including that of Ba- 


tista) had conferred on various elements of the working — 
class were quite substantial, and in fact had been carried © 
so far that they contributed in some degree to the rela- | 


tive stagnation of the Cuban economy.'” In order to 


develop the country more rapidly, Castro's government _ 


—once it had reached its “socialist” phase—tried to 
force the workers to work harder for less pay, annulled 
many of their former benefits, introduced “voluntary” 


work and “socialist emulation,’ and transformed the 


trade unions into organs of the state with the job 
of increasing production. The results have been de- 
scribed by a pro-Castro author: 


The revolution has faced a difficult and potentially danger- 
ous problem in the attitude of city workers. While for the 
most part they love Fidel as the orator and guerrilla- 
fighter ... they have been slow to acquire a consciousness 
of their own indispensable role in the revolution, with 
its burdens and opportunities. The initiative for the tran- 


sition to a workers’ state has come from the bourgeois 


leaders of the revolution, not from a politically conscious 
working class." 


All efforts of the revolutionary leaders to get the 


voluntary cooperation of the workers failed, as Che 


*Blas Roca in World Marxist Review (Prague), No. 8, 
August 1961. 

* Obra Revoluctonaria (Havana), No. 32, Dec. 15, 1960. 

*°On this subject see Report on Cuba, Mission of the Inter- 
national Bank, Washington, D. C., 1951. 


“J. P. Murray in Monthly Review, July-August 1961. My 
italics. 


Guevara noted bitterly when speaking about the intro- 
duction of advisory workers’ councils in the factories: 


| The main sin [pecado} of the advisory technical councils 


is that they have not arisen out of the pressure of the 
masses. They are a bureaucratic creation, introduced from 
above in order to give the masses a vehicle for which 
they had not asked—and in this consists the sin of the 
masses.” 


While opposition to revolutionary measures came 
originally from urban workers, it soon spread to the 
countryside, as has been evident from the constant com- 
plaints of leading members of the government, the poor 
results of agriculture, the introduction of piecework 
and “norms” for agricultural work, and the transforma- 
tion of the former “cooperatives” into state farms. 

There remains to be noted a “Marxist” interpreta- 
tion of the revolution which, in a certain sense, evades 
the problem of class characterization. According to one 
analyst, the Cuban revolution in its first phase was es- 
sentially a “popular” revolution, as had been the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and the Russian revolution of 1905- 
07. He quotes Lenin’s remarks calling these revolutions 
“popular” because the masses of the people intervened 
actively and in an autonomous manner, pushing their 
own political and economic aims.!* 

But neither will this interpretation do for Cuba. The 
revolution against Batista was the work of a small 
minority, supported by the sympathies of a growing 
majority. There was little active participation of the 
masses, and certainly they did not behave in the manner 
described by Lenin. 


The Social (vs. Class) Base 


To reject a class analysis of the revolution does 
not eliminate the need to look for a social basis in 
those parts of the population which, because of their 
economic and social situation, could expect most from 
its victory and even from its socialist transformation. 
There were such people, but they did not form a social 
class. 

Social classes arise, in the last analysis, out of a 
social division of labor. But in Cuba—as in most Latin 
American countries whose economies are growing too 
slowly—there was a huge number of persons who had 
no real “work,” who therefore stood outside the social 
division of labor. An investigation conducted by the 
Consejo Nacional de Economia (National Council of 


* Obra Revolucionaria, No. 17, May 15, 1961. 
™ Jacques Arnault, “Cuba et le marxisme,’ La Noxvelle 
critique (Paris), Special number of 1962, esp. pp. 53-54. 


Economy) during the economically favorable period 
of May 1956 to April 1957 showed that out of a labor 
force of 2,200,000, some 361,000 (16.3 percent) were 
totally unemployed and 134,000 “underemployed” 14— 
without taking into consideration “hidden” unemploy- 
ment, the people classified under “services” or as “in- 
dependents” who in fact were underemployed, or the 
many superfluous “civil servants” filling the govern- 
mental offices. 


The majority of these persons have had no real 
roots in the economy of their nation and are, in some 
respects, comparable to the Lumpenproletariat. Because 
of their rootlessness they have frequently been inclined 
toward social radicalism; since they could expect little 
from reforms of the existing system, they have been 
favorably disposed towards its substitution by another 
in which they might be able to take root. Because of 
its utter heterogeneity, this mass of people has never 
been able to develop a common consciousness or to 
form a common political organization. As a conglomer- 
ation of rootless individuals, unaccustomed to work, 
they have resisted strict discipline and have been prone 
to corruption of all kinds—their hopes being pinned 
on some “caudillo,” or benefactor. Since they have not 
worked, they more than others have been able to par- 
ticipate in terroristic and guerrilla activities. These are 
the people who may be said to have given something 
like a social basis to the Cuban revolution as a whole. 
A closer look at the social composition of the anti- 
Batista rebels reveals that, rather than the middle- 
class extraction of their leaders, it is this rootlessness 
which has been the common denominator tying them 
together. They were recruited from the young un- 
employed and underemployed of the cities and the 
countryside, as well as from university and high-school 
students and from frustrated intellectuals of all de- 
scriptions who, with a lot of time on their hands, had 
only their rootlessness to lose and a world to conquer. 
Whether the regime will now be able to mold these 
people into workers for “socialist reconstruction” is 
quite another matter; given their social and psychologi- 
cal characteristics, the task would appear formidable. 


The Uniqueness of Cuba 


There seem to be three main peculiarities of the 
Cuban revolution which distinguish it from other 
“Leninist” revolutions: (1) it was initiated and led 


“ Resultados de la encuesta sobre empleo, sub-empleo y 
desempleo en Cuba, Consejo Nacional de Economia, Havana, 
January 1958. 


not by a Communist Party, but by a charismatic leader; 
(2) it passed through a “humanist” phase characterized 
by the bestowal of immediate benefits on the majority 
of the underprivileged; (3) its transformation from 
the democratic to the totalitarian phase was continuous, 
peaceful, and made without change of leadership. 


The first peculiarity is well known and has been re- 
ferred to earlier. Suffice it to add that during the whole 
process of the anti-Batista struggle and even during 
the first months of 1959, the Communist Party, which 
had considered Castro a petty-bourgeois putchist and 
had only come to an understanding with him in the 
fall of 1958, continued to be as distrustful of him as 
he was suspicious of their “old guard.” These mutual 
suspicions were not entirely dispelled even at the be- 
ginning of the “socialist” phase; they led to a power 
struggle within the embryonic form of the future unitary 
party of the revolution, resulting in a purge of the 
“old” Communists and the submission of the party to 
Castro (see footnote 2). 


The outcome of this struggle was never in question. 
From the first to the last phase of the revolution 
virtually all power resided with Castro. If ever there 
has been in history a charismatic leader, Castro embodies 
the type in almost chemical purity. It was Castro who 
appointed the first revolutionary president and gave 
him a free hand to choose ministers—only to assume the 
premiership himself six weeks after his entry into 
Havana. It was just as easy for him to dismiss the 
president and various other ministers when he later 
wanted to do it. 


It is therefore utterly misleading to talk of a period 
of “dual government” in Cuba analogous to the duality 
of the English Revolution (Cromwell's army vs. Long 
Parliament), the French Revolution (the Paris Com- 
mune vs. the Legislative Assembly and Convention) or 
the Russian revolution (the Soviets vs. the Provisional 
Government). If the “bourgeois” government under 
Urrutia had no independent power, neither was there 
any counterbalancing power opposing it. 


To cast the rebel army in this role is to overestimate 
its numerical strength, to ascribe to it a particular will, 
and to overlook its inner differentiations. Although the 
army grew quickly during the last weeks of the anti- 
Batista struggle, and even more rapidly in the first days 
after victory, its kernel was exceedingly small. There 
were less than some 2,000 guerrilla fighters, even in- 
cluding the members of the “Second Front” of Escam- 
bray who soon fell out with Castro. Castro's own forces 
at the end of December 1958 can be estimated at about 
1,000, and the great majority of them had joined him 
only during the previous six months (as late as April 
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1958, according to Castro himself, his men numbered 
only 180.)!° Moreover, the members of the Rebel 
Army had no common political opinion; many of them 
were soon purged, while those openly opposing the 
turn towards the Communists were arrested. 

The INRA, the organization created to direct the 
agrarian reform, for a time enjoyed wide power, but 
it does not fit into the concept of “dual government” 
either. It is true that during the second half of 1959 
and the first half of 1960 the staff of the INRA largely 
ran affairs behind the back of the official government 
—but both arms of authority were headed by Fidel 
Castro, who at no time relinquished his power over 
either. 


THE SECOND PECULIARITY of the Cuban revolu- 
tion was the heyday of what might be called its “hu- 
manist” phase. Marked by an increase in mass consump- 
tion, a trend to disinvestment and an atmosphere of 
general enthusiasm (as well as general disorganization), 
this phase was in keeping with the political necessities 
of a revolutionary leadership that had not yet estab- 
lished its own apparatus of power. Castro's policies in 
this period went contrary to economic reason, necessi- 
tating the postponement of “socialist reconstruction” 
and in fact increasing the difficulties of such a trans- 
formation later on. The largesse of the regime was 
possible because the revolution had succeeded without 
Cuba’s experiencing either a period of economic crisis 
or the destruction of a real fighting war. The economy 
was intact, with ample and underutilized resources of 
almost every description: 


During the first year of the revolution there was an 
abundance of everything. The warehouses were full .. . 
on the other hand, there were many people without work. 
Almost all building had stopped and one had to occupy 
the people. . . . From this period we inherited the legacy 
of unproductive labor.” 


Many leading revolutionaries were conscious of the 
danger of this economic policy. Guevara, for example, 
stated in a television speech in early 1961 (when the 
humanist phase was already waning): 


We are consciously retarding our development by creating 
workers’ circles, day nurseries, playgrounds for children, - 
in order that everybody may enjoy benefits which other 
peoples have got ten only after forty years of hard 


Figure of 180 cited in Castro’s speech of Dec. 21, 1961, 
loc. cit. Other figures are not exact but are estimated on the 
basis of various pieces of evidence. 


Castro, speech quoted in Obra Revolucionaria, No. 30, Aug. 
26, 1961, p. 215. 


toil. . . . We are building a thousand houses, knowing 
quite well that from the economic standpoint it would 
be much better to build a factory. But we desire the 
people to feel that a revolution like this one is made to 
benefit the great majority.” 


Thus the leaders knew that in a certain sense they 
were sacrificing the future to the immediate present. 
And so it turned out: this period was short and the 
difficulties it created drove the revolution along totali- 
tarian paths. 

Contrary to Castro's later declarations, the second 
stage of the revolution was brought about without any 
major violence. Confiscations were carried out peace- 
fully, both in the cities and in the countryside. While 
growing opposition became apparent, it was ineffectual; 
for the most part it took the form of verbal protests 
against the introduction of totalitarian measures, re- 
sulting in the arrest or in the flight of opponents—but 
there was hardly any real struggle. Hence it can be 
said that the revolution, insofar as it was violent (in 
the phase of the struggle against Batista) was not 
socialist, and insofar as it was socialist was not 
violent. 


Castro—Master of His Fate? 


The transformation of the democratic into the social- 
ist-totalitarian revolution was the result of the interaction 
between the personal decisions of the supreme leader 
and their consequences—consequences which, in turn, 
forced him into new decisions. 

Castro was a typical revolutionary intellectual— 
voluntaristic, romantic, impatient, and unwilling to 
enter into compromises. He was not a Communist; in 
fact he distrusted and to some extent despised the old 
Opportunistic and bureacratic leaders who were creatures 
of Moscow, who for many years had collaborated with 
Batista, and who had not taken part in the armed 
struggle. Being a revolutionary pragmatist who had 
read very little “Marxist” literature, he at first had 
no clear program for Cuba, although he was certainly 
more radical than he chose to pretend—and in many 
respects more radical than the Communists. “On 
Sengage, puis on voit,” the formula of Napoleon, also 
fits Castro, whose ideas changed (or developed) with 
the change of circumstances. When he came to power 
he was free to do what he wanted, as few historical 
personalities have been. He may have wanted to estab- 
lish a system of mixed economy and a society which 
combined social justice with individual freedom, but 


™ Speech reproduced in Bohemia (Havana), Jan. 15, 1961. 


the changes inaugurated by his decisions made such an 
outcome impossible. They imposed on Castro, who was 
ever reluctant to pause or to retreat, further decisions 
that made any form of capitalism or mixed economy 
and any representative form of government as un- 
feasible as the maintenance of more or less friendly 
relations with the USA; on the contrary, they drove 
him towards totalitarianism and dependence on the 
Soviet Union. 


This became clear even in the “humanist” phase of 
the revolution, in the course of 1959. Massive confisca- 
tions of the properties of “Batistianos” and of almost 
everybody connected with the dictatorship led to the 
emergence of a huge, heterogeneous state sector of the 
economy. Wage increases, price reductions, the promise 
of a vigorous collection of taxes, and a general climate 
of legal insecurity combined to make the functioning 
of private enterprise virtually impossible. The halving 
of rents and the decree devaluating land values stopped 
private building, sapped the wealth of the middle 
classes, and forced the government to undertake its own 
building program. 


The agrarian “reform” was impelled along a similar 
course. As originally formulated, the reform was quite 
radical but by no means socialist in character. While 
liquidating the vast latifundia—already prohibited in 
principle by the Constitution of 1940—it permitted 
agricultural units up to 30 and in some cases up to 
100 caballerias in size to remain in private hands (one 
cab. = 33.5 acres). The land was to be redistributed 
gradually, with the subdivision of state-owned property 
(including that seized from the Batistianos ) taking 
place before the expropriation of first the unproductive 
and finally all other latifundias. Adequate indemnities 
payable in bonds were promised, based on a careful 
evaluation of land values, and independent tribunals 
were to be set up to decide conflicts. Homes, machinery, 
implements, cattle, etc., were exempted from forcible 
expropriation. The land was to be redivided either in 
private plots or in larger units owned collectively by 
“cooperatives.” 


In practice, however, almost none of this program 
was honored. Indeed, the agrarian “reform” was rapidly 
transformed into a chaotic agrarian revolution, led by 
impetuous youths in uniform who confiscated any 
properties they wanted, including the houses on the 
land, cattle and implements. Nothing was done about 
evaluation and indemnification, no “bonds” were ever 
even printed, and no tribunals established. Finally, a 
number of state farms were set up, and the new “co- 
Operatives” were soon remodeled into state units in 
everything but name. 


The effect of all of these developments virtually 
rendered any form of “capitalism” or even of a “mixed 
economy” out of the question, whatever Castro initially 
had in mind. The course of events also provoked grow- 
ing opposition in Cuba, which in turn led to the pro- 
gressive curtailment and disappearance of civil liberties, 
the freeze in US-Cuban relations, and Castro’s rapproche- 
ment with Moscow. 


Why the Revolution Was Possible 


That Castro was able to proceed along this course 
without a major breakdown of the revolution was due 
on one hand to the existence of certain favorable cir- 
cumstances in Cuba, and on the other to the absence 
of major obstacles. 


Among the factors in his favor were the relative 
richness of the country, the fact that its economy was 
intact and at the same time under-utilized, the weakness 
of the independent peasantry, and the prevalence of big 
agricultural enterprises which could be easily national- 
ized. The first two of these factors made possible the 
freehanded distribution of benefits to the masses in 
the “humanist” period, winning enormous support for 
Castro, especially among the vast numbers of “rootless” 
people disposed to “getting along” through gifts from 
a “caudillo”. This mass support far outweighed the 
opposition that began to grow as the revolution pro- 
gressed to its second stage. In the atmosphere created 
by the regime’s initial largesse, it was not difficult to 
convince the masses that their former poverty had been 
due to capitalist and imperialist exploitation. With the 
help of popular. simplifications, and through a clever 
use of semantic devices which cloaked the second stage 
of revolution in appealing slogans, it was possible to 


‘*’The revolutionary leaders have at times been quite frank 
about the use of such simplifications and semantic devices. 
Castro, for example, discussing in retrospect the language that 
had been used in the agrarian “reform” law, remarked: “It was 
discussed if the ground should be given as property or in 
usufruct. Then we said, well, in reality it will be the same, but 
let us not put down ‘usufruct,’ let us write—precisely so that 
the enemies cannot take advantage of it—'property’ of . . . the 
cooperative. This property is entirely equivalent to usufruct... 
because the cooperative cannot sell the land.’ (Speech of Dec. 
21, 1961, in El Mundo Dec. 22.) When the peasants became so 
afraid of “cooperatives” that, as Castro said, “they could not 
even hear the word mentioned” (Revolucion, Nov. 11, 1961), 
the new name “agricultural society’ was substituted. 

The Communist leader Blas Roca has best summed up the 
importance of such semantic devices: “Many things done in 
Cuba are called with new, strange names. But this has many 
advantages. If one had used high-sounding words, when the 
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win over a considerable part of the population to sup- 
port of a “Marxist-Leninist” ideology which probably 
very few understood.1* Simultaneously, the slogans of 
“anti-Yanquism,” playing on latent resentment of the 
rich neighbor to the north, provided Castro with a 
rallying call for national unity and a basis of appeal to 
the “have-nots” in other Latin American countries.’® 


The success—or better, the non-failure—of Castro's 
course is also explained by the lack of any serious 
obstacles in his path. There were simply no brakes 
that could have slowed down the process of radicaliza- 
tion. The old state apparatus had been destroyed; the 
former parties were prevented from reorganizing, with 
the single exception of the Communist Party; and re- 
peated purges destroyed any chance of effective op- 
position in such institutions as the trade unions. The 
Church was weak: there were only some 700 priests 
in the country and most of them were non-Cubans. 
Finally, there was a lack of unity and direction among 
foreign opponents of Castro. As Guevara has remarked: 


The condition that we could call exceptional is that North 
American imperialism was disoriented and could not 
measure the true depth of the Cuban revolution. .. . When 
imperialism wanted to react ... it was already too late.” 


TO SUM UP, when one discards the myths, abandons 
the use of irrelevant social categories and misleading 
historical analogies, and looks dispassionately at the 
historical events, the Cuban revolution ceases to be 
so incomprehensible. Its “uniqueness” far outbalances 
its typicality as a “Leninist” revolution—and it will 
probably remain unique because nowhere else in Latin 
America do we see the same constellation of factors 
as those that existed in Cuba from 1958 to 1960. Its 
outcome did not even conform to what Castro had 


forces [of the revolution] were not yet consolidated, when con- 


sciousness was not yet developed, nothing would have been 
achieved. Herein consists . . . the cunning of [the revolution- 
aries}, that the necessary tasks have been done under new names 
and with new methods.” (Speech printed in the records of the 
Eighth National Assembly of the PSP, Havana, Ediciones 
Populares, 1960, p. 388.) 

One of Castro’s sympathizers (Jean Paul Sartre) has re- 
marked, rightly, that Castro would have had to invent the 
“Yanquis” if they had not existed. Although the evidence sug- 
gests that he initially wavered on the question of accepting US 
financial aid (a fact which he later denied—e.g., in a speech of 
Dec. 1, 1961, reprinted in E/ Mundo Dec. 2), he soon came 
around to the view of the Communist-oriented Castroites (in- 
cluding his brother Raul) that “anti-Yanqui” propaganda would 
help him more than US economic help, which might have put 
a brake on the radicalism of his revolution. 

” Monthly Review, July-August 1961. 


originally wanted—a sort of socialism that would com- 
bine “freedom, independence, and bread.” But impatient 
radicalism leads to extreme solutions, and totalitarianism 
arises because such “solutions” must be applied forcibly 
since they inevitably meet with some opposition and 
resistance. Such resistance seems to be innate in human 
nature; when it is directed against “socialist” solutions, 
the Marxist-Leninists attribute it to persisting “capital- 
ist” influences in the society. However they wish to ex- 
plain it, human nature still constitutes one of the main 
dangers along the road to the “socialist” utopia. 


Castro himself knows this and feels it. Hence his 
strange Outcry—so contrary to any genuinely Marxist 
conception: 


In the Communist Manifesto Marx says that capitalism 
is digging its own grave—but capitalism digs two graves, 
one for itself and the other for the society which comes 
after it. What we must do is to fill the hole rapidly, so 
that the legacy of capitalism may not destroy and bury 
socialism.” 


*' Speech delivered in Camaguey, reported in Hoy (Havana), 
May 15, 1962. 


Castroism—Challenge to the 


Latin American Communists 


THE JOINT COMMUNIQUE on the Soviet-Cuban 
talks recently held in Moscow announced the establish- 
ment of “fraternal party relations” and the impending 
“exchange of party delegations and of information of 
mutual interest” between the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Cuban “United Party of the 
Socialist Revolution” (Partido Unido de la Revolucién 
Socialista, PURS).! Thus Fidel Castro has at last been 
officially recognized as a genuine Communist and his 
party welcomed as a member of the international fra- 
ternity of “Communist and Workers’ Parties.” Yet it is 
quite obvious that in spite of his vociferous professions 


*See the joint Cuban-Soviet communiqué of May 23, 1963, 
as distributed by the news agencies TASS and Prensa Latina 
and published by E/ Siglo (Santiago de Chile) on May 27 and 
May 28. 


Mr. Halperin, a Swiss journalist who has long specia- 
lized in the field of Communist affairs, is currently re- 
porting on Latin America and has just returned from 
an extended trip to Cuba. A past contributor to 
Problems of Communism, he is also author of Trium- 
phant Heretic (London: Heineman, 1958), a study 
of Tito. 


By Ernst Halperin 


of adherence to the Marxist-Leninist creed, he is no 
orthodox Communist of the Moscow—or, for that mat- 
ter, of the Peking—mold. 

It is sometimes claimed that Castroism has no ideology 
of its own. This is too harsh a judgment. If one reads 
Fidel Castro's speeches attentively, he will find a good 
deal of ideology and ite Castro’s political evolution 
from liberal democraty to’ communism—even some de- 


gree of ideological consistency in all of them. 


“Justice’”—At What Cost? 


Fidel Castro's training is that of a lawyer, and his 
first important political speech was a plea in his own 
defense before the Special Court which tried him for 
his attempt to capture the Moncada Barracks in Santi- 
ago de Cuba on July 26, 1953. The closing words of 
this speech were: “Condemn me! It is of no import! 
History will absolve me!” Many of his Jater speeches 
similarly appear to be a lawyer's plea before the_ 
Supreme Court of History. Again and again in these 
speeches one finds him accusing opponents of breaching 
some specific code, be it the Cuban constitution as in 
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the case of Batista, or international law as in the case 
of the Kennedy administration, or simply that natural 
law which states that all men are equal. And again 
and again one finds him demanding justice for a client: 
for the Cuban people, for the peoples of Latin America, 
for the international proletariat. 

In brief, Castro is a man possessed by the idea of 
“justice’—and by the notion that he is the instrument 
chosen to bring it about. However, his concept of what 
constitutes justice has changed and gradually widened 
in the course of his spectacular political career. At first 
it seemed to him that justice could be realized by the 
mere restoration of the Cuban Constitution of 1940, 
which had been suspended by Batista; but by now 
he has reached a state of mind in which nothing but a 
complete and worldwide revolutionary reconstruction 
of the social order, the abolition of “the exploitation 
of man by man,” will suffice. 

In pursuit of his aim, Castro has repeatedly demon- 
strated that utter disregard for human life, including 
his own, which is typical of men in the grip of an 
obsession. This was apparent most recently in the 
equanimity with which he faced the prospect of atomic 
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war during the Caribbean crisis. Much earlier it was 
apparent in his suicidal attempt to shoot his way into 
the Moncada Barracks at the head of 160 ill-armed 
civilians, and again in his 1956 invasion of Cuba with 
a force of only 80 men. The second venture, though 
ultimately successful, was as insanely reckless as the 
first. A normal, rational human being would not have 
risked his own life and the lives of his devoted friends 
and followers in either episode. Here, then, is a man 
who is willing to let the world perish, if only what he 
regards as justice is attained. 


But rationality and common sense are by no means 
prerequisites to historical achievement; indeed, they 
are often a hindrance. On the other hand, monomaniacal 
obsession may under certain circumstances be a tremen- 
dous asset to a political leader, for it endows him with 
a steadfastness of purpose, a self-confidence, and a 
capacity to recuperate from disappointments and te- 
verses that fascinate and enthrall otherwise normal 
men in search of a cause to give meaning to their life. 
In order to become a charismatic leader, the victim 
of an obsession must of course also possess other, less 
egregious attributes of leadership. And above all, the 
idea by which he is obsessed must be one of wide appeal. 
These conditions are fulfilled in Castro’s case. His 
personality is of well-nigh irresistible charm. He has 
the true leader's gift of manipulating men. He is capable 
of biding his time, and his tactical skill is great. As 
for his obsession: the appeal of the idea of absolute 
justice is worldwide, and it is particularly strong in 
a region so beset with inequalities and unjustifiable 
privileges as Latin America. 


Orthodox Marxism does not argue that socialism and 
communism will come about because they are “just”; it 
maintains that their advent is inevitable because they 
are higher stages of the economic development of 
society. It is not easy to reconcile this dogma with 
Castro’s concept of history as a struggle for the achieve- 
ment of absolute justice, the highest stage envisaged 
by Marx—although the theoreticians might try to gloss 
over the contradiction by claiming that communism is 
identical with Castro’s realm of absolute justice. 


In any case, the representatives of orthodox Marxism- 
Leninism can afford to put up with Castro’s somewhat 
unorthodox interpretation of their creed. Communism 
in Latin America has greatly benefited by its associa- 
tion with Castroism. A movement that had become stale 
and bogged down in humdrum trade-union activities 
and sterile drawing-room debate has been rejuvenated 
by the influx of thousands of enthusiastic new activists. 
In view of this, the leaders of Latin American com- 
munism would be foolish to make an ideological issue 


f< 


of what, in effect, is little more than a difference in 


propagandistic approach. 


There is, however, another, definitely heretical aspect 
to Castroite ideology which the Communist leaders 
cannot possibly dismiss as harmless and unimportant. 


Guevara’s Revolution by Guerrilla War 


Castroism not only interprets the struggle for com- 
munism as the struggle for the realm of absolute justice; 
it also gives a fascinatingly simple, entirely unorthodox 
answer to the question of how this realm may be at- 
tained—namely, by guerrilla warfare. This is Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara's contribution to Castroite ideology. His 
book, La guerra de guerrillas? is at once a guerrilla 
training manual and a detailed exposition of the doctrine 
that guerrilla warfare is the main instrument of social 
revolution in Latin America—a doctrine which runs 
directly counter to the teachings of orthodox Marxism- 
Leninism as propounded by the Soviet ideologists and 
accepted by the Latin American Communist parties. 

In 1956, the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union officially repealed Lenin’s dogma 
of the inevitability of violent revolution.* But even 
when this concept was in favor, Marxist-Leninists of 
the Soviet stamp did not regard guerrilla warfare as 
the correct road to power. Then as now, the official 
dogma held that the urban proletariat is the main 
revolutionary force and that the Communists cannot 
hope to come to power until they have won the bulk 
of this class to their cause. Such support is the first but 


* This book was written in 1959 on the basis of the author’s 
experiences as one of Fidel Castro’s most successful field cap- 
tains. It was first published by the Publishing House of the 
Cuban Ministry of Defense (Ediciones Minfar, Havana) in 
1960, and has since run through innumerable editions. Two 
English editions, one by Praeger, New York, and the other by 
Monthly Review Press, New York, are available in the United 
States. Neither of them does justice to Guevara's limpid prose. 

*This revision of Leninist doctrine was later confirmed in 
several Soviet and international Communist documents. Thus, 
the November 1957 resolution of the twelve ruling Com- 
Munist parties states: “Under the conditions prevailing today, 
and based on a workers’ and people's united front, and on other 
possible forms of agreement between various parties and social 
Organizations, the working class, headed by its advance guard, 
can in some capitalist countries unite the majority of the people, 
conquer state power without a civil war, and assure the tran- 
sition of the basic means of production into the hands of the 
people. .. . In each country, concrete historical conditions will 
determine which of the two roads of transition to socialism is 
to be taken."’ (Translated from the Spanish version of the reso- 
lution in the volume, Hacia nuevas victorias del movimiento 
communista Editorial Antec, Buenos Aires, 


1961). 


internacional, 


by no means the only prerequisite stipulated by orthodox 
Marxism-Leninism for the seizure of power: other neces- 
sary conditions include the existence of a “peasant- 
worker alliance” and a situation of serious decline 
in state authority through economic crisis or defeat 
in war. In other words, the orthodox Communist con- 
cept of how revolution would come about was derived 
from Lenin's analysis of the conditions prevailing in 
Russia at the time of the Bolshevik take-over in 1917.4 


Actually, the specific circumstances of the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution were not repeated in any of the 
countries in which the Communists came to power 
during or after World War II. But one man—Stalin— 
had a monopoly on ideological pronouncements, and he 
did not choose to rectify Marxist-Leninist doctrine in 
the light of these new and different situations. To admit 
that the experience of other Communist parties could 
in any way influence the development of Marxism- 
Leninism would have meant to violate one of the very 
few principles dear to Stalin’s heart: the principle of 
the leading and guiding role of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet Communist Party. Stalin’s heirs, however, 
have been unable to maintain the Soviet ideological 
monopoly. It is being successfully challenged not only 
by the Chinese Communists, but even by such a rank 
outsider as Che Guevara.” 


In La guerra de guerrillas, Guevara states: 


We consider that the Cuban Revolution contributed three 


* See the collected works of V. I. Lenin, Volume XXVI, 4th 
Russian edition, specifically the essay: ‘““Wéill the Bolsheviks 
Maintain Themselves in Power?” The main reasons given by 
Lenin for the success of the Bolshevik coup were: a) the 
straight Bolshevik majority in the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Soviets of the main cities, and b) majority support in the 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Soviets in the rest of the 
country for the Bolshevik postulates of immediate land reform 
and rupture of the government coalition with the bourgeois 
parties. 


°Many Cuban anti-Communists maintain that the Argen- 
tinian Ernesto “‘Che’’ Guevara is simply an agent of ‘inter- 
national communism’ who infiltrated into the Castro leader- 
ship and has successfully accomplished his mission of bringing 
Cuba under Soviet domination. But so far, no concrete evidence 
of Guevara's previous party affiliation has been produced. A 
perusal of La guerra de guerrillas shows that at the time he 
wrote this book, he was certainly already a Marxist, but defi- 
nitely not of the orthodox Moscow trend. There is no trace of 
Soviet phraseology in his writing, but evidence of both Trotsky- 
ite and Maoist influence. Yet Guevara's flat denial of the lead- 
ing role of the proletariat is directly contrary to Trotskyite 
doctrine, and even Mao never went as far as Guevara in this 
direction. Such fine distinctions are of course incomprehensible 
to the multitude of militant anti-Communists who naively 
regard Maoism, Castroism and even Trotskyism as mere 
branches of one vast, Moscow-directed conspiracy. 
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fundamental lessons to the conduct of revolutionary move- 
ments in America. They are: 
(1) Popular forces can win a war against the army. 
(2) It is not necessary to wait until all conditions for 
making revolution exist; the insurrection can create them. 
(3) In underdeveloped America the countryside is the 
basic area for armed fighting. 


Point (2) is clearly in flat contradiction to the basic 
Leninist tenet that a revolution can be successful only 
if both the “objective” and the “subjective” conditions 
for it exist. Plainly polemicizing against the Latin 
American Communist parties, Guevara continues: 


Of these three propositions, the first two contradict the 
defeatist attitude of revolutionaries or pseudo-revolution- 
aries who remain inactive and take refuge in the pretext 
that against a professional army nothing can be done, 
who sit down to wait until in some mechanical way all 
necessary objective and subjective conditions are given 
without working to accelerate them... . 

The third proposition is a fundament of strategy. It 
ought to be noted by those who maintain dogmatically 
that the struggle of the masses is centered in city move- 
ments, entirely forgetting the immense participation of 
country people in the life of all the underdeveloped parts 
of America. Of course the struggles of the city masses of 
organized workers should not be underrated; but their 
real possibilities of engaging in armed struggle must be 
carefully analyzed where the guarantees which customarily 
adorn our constitutions are suspended or ignored. In these 
conditions the illegal workers’ movements face enormous 
dangers. They must function secretly without arms. The 
situation in the open country is not so difficult. There, in 
places beyond the reach of the repressive forces, the in- 
habitants can be supported by the armed guerrillas.° 


® Guevara, Guerrilla Warfare, New York, Monthly Review 
Press, 1961, pp. 15-16. 


On Communist Errors 


In Cuba, the Communist Party did not lead 
the revolution, but its influence made itself felt, 
and tts participation was {sic} important in the 
present soctalist stage... the Communist Party 


did not see clearly, it did not properly under- 
stand the methods of struggle, it erred in its 


estimation of the movement's chances of suc- 
cess. Here, this extremely serious { gravisimo} 
mistake was not costly, because we had Fidel 
and a group of real revolutionaries. In other 
countries such a mistake can be very costly, tt 
can lead the revolution astray. 


—Che Guevara, interview with Latin American visi- 
tors to Cuba, reported in Hoy (Havana), Aug. 24, 
1963. 
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In another chapter of his book, Guevara states that 
“the guerrilla fighter needs full help from the people 
of the area.”* In order to win this help, he has to be an 
agrarian reformer: 


We have also already said that in the conditions that pre- 
vail, at least in America and in almost all countries with 
a deficient economic development, it is the countryside 
which offers ideal conditions for the fight. Therefore the 
foundation of the social structure that the guerrilla fighter 
will build begins with changes in the ownership of agrarian 
property. The banner of the fight throughout this period 
will be agrarian reform.” 


COMMUNIST PARTY DOCTRINE maintains that a 
revolution cannot be launched before the mass of the 
working class has rallied to the party banner. Guevara is 
much more sanguine: 


We shall not speak here of the number of persons that 
should be readied. This depends upon so many and such 
varied conditions that it is practically impossible to 
specify. But the minimum number with which it is possible 
to initiate a guerrilla war can be mentioned. In my opinion, 
considering the normal desertions and weaknesses in spite 
of the rigorous process of selection, there should be a 
nucleus of 30 to 50 men; this figure is sufficient to 
initiate an armed fight in any country of the Americas, 
with their conditions of favorable territory for operations, 
hunger for land, repeated attacks upon justice, etc." 


Thus, Guevara’s doctrine not only is highly heretical 
from the purely ideological point of view; but its 
adoption by the Communist parties of Latin America 
would also signify a complete change in their practical 
policies, strategies and tactics. 


The doctrinal tenet that “objective conditions” are 
not yet ripe for revolution has hitherto enabled the 
Latin American Communists to pursue moderate policies 
of collaboration and infiltration. In practice, though not 
in theory, they are less sectarian than Communists in 
other parts of the world. As a result, they have managed 
to integrate to a certain extent into the normal political 
life of Latin America. Even in countries where the 
Communist Party is small and clandestine, its collabora- 
tion is often eagerly sought both by dictators and by 
democratic political groups.1° The fruits of these labors 
would be lost, and the entire position of the Com- 


" Ibid. -p. 17. 

"Ibid, p. 43, 

° Ibid. p. 111. 

For a detailed history of the innumerable deals between 
non-Communist politicians and the Communist parties of Latin 
America in the course of the last three decades, see Robert J. 
Alexander, Communism in Latin America, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1960. 


munist parties in Latin American politics jeopardized, 
if they were now to accept Guevara’s theses and switch 
over to a policy of sending guerrilla fighters into the 
mountains. 

In spite of this, the leaders and ideologists of the 
Latin American Communist parties have hitherto re- 
frained from openly attacking Guevara’s book. The 
reasons for this reticence are obvious: the party leaders 
can ill afford to antagonize the innumerable Castroites 
inside and on the fringe of their parties; nor do they 
want to pick an ideological quarrel with the Soviet 
Union’s sole Latin American ally. This does not mean, 
however, that they accept the Castroite doctrine of 
revolution by guerrilla war. 


In practice, only a single Latin American Com- 
munist party is trying to implement the strategy advo- 
cated in Guevara’s book—that of Venezuela. All the 
others are using a wide variety of arguments and pre- 
texts in order to continue with their accustomed policies 
of collaboration and peaceful penetration. 


The Case of Venezuela 


In his study Guevara made one important qualifica- 
tion concerning his theory of revolution by guerrilla 
warfare—namely, that guerrilla war was possible only 
against a dictatorship: 


Where a government has come into power through some 
form of popular vote, fraudulent or not, and maintains 
at least an appearance of constitutional legality, the 
guerrilla outbreak cannot be promoted, since the possi- 
bilities of peaceful struggle have not yet been exhausted.” 


Such was Guevara's view in 1960. By now, apparently, 
even this qualification has been dropped. The one 
country in which the Castroite policy of revolution by 
guerrilla war is actually being implemented has one of 
the most progressive and democratic regimes on the en- 
tire continent. One reason why the Castroite policy is 
being tested in Venezuela is that this regime is very 
young. It has not yet fully managed to establish its 
authority and is therefore more vulnerable than the tra- 
ditional Latin American dictatorships. 


Ever since 1945, when the Tachira military clique 
was toppled after nearly half a century of dictatorial 
rule,1? Venezuela has been in the throes of an indigenous 
social revolution somewhat similar to, though infinitely 
less violent than, the long revolution in Mexico. In 


™ Guevara, op. cit., p. 16. 

* From the turn of the century until 1945 Venezuela was 
tuled by army officers from the town of Tachira in Western 
Venezuela. 


1948 the military staged a comeback under Perez Jimen- 
ez. Ten years later the dictator was overthrown, and 
the revolution got into stride again. By now, it has 
entered a new stage marked by dissension among the 
victorious revolutionaries. 


Thus, President Betancourt has had to contend not 
only with the Communists and the moderate leftist 
Union Republicana Democratica of his old rival Jovito 
Villalba, but also with two groups, ARS and MIR, which 
have split away from his own ruling party, Accién 
Democratica. 


One of these groups, the MIR (Movimiento de 
Izquierda Revolucionaria), is openly Castroite and has 
proclaimed adherence to the “Marxist-Leninist faith.1? 
At some point in 1962, the Castroites apparently also 
gained control of the Communist Party of Venezuela. 
Under the pretext of “self-defense,” the MIR and the 
Communists then formed a “National Liberation Front” 
(FLN) and embarked upon a Cuban-style campaign 
of guerrilla warfare, sabotage and terrorism. The pro- 
gram of the FLW states: 


Taking into account that we cannot rout our enemy 
without destroying his repressive forces and weapons and 
without changing the character of the armed forces, which 
are at present a repressive machine in the service of the 
North American monopolies and of domestic groups of 
oligarchs and other reactionary forces, the National Liber- 
ation Front has decided to establish as its military branch 
an army of national liberation." 


In a statement published in the official organ of 
the Communist world movement, Problems of Peace and 
Socialism, the MIR leader Simon Saez Merida declared: 


Today, after four years of his [Betancourt’s} government, 
the forms of non-peaceful struggle have crystallized in the 
establishment of four rural guerrilla nuclei, of dozens 
of armed detachments in the cities and in a wide patriotic 
sector of the Venezuelan Army, which together constitute 
the Armed Forces of National Liberation (FALN).” 


The practical results of this campaign appear, how- 
ever, to be falling far short of the leaders’ expectations, 
and recently there have been signs of discouragement in 
the ranks of the National Liberation Front. Thus, an 
unsigned document presumably issued by guerrilla head- 
quarters and found on a guerrilla captured last May, 
reads in part: 


13See statement by MIR leader Simon Saez Merida in 
Nuestra Epoca, (Chilean edition of Problems of Peace and 
Socialism) No. 3, 1963; this and subsequently cited references 
all appear in the English and other language editions. 

4 Translated from Pekin Informa (Spanish edition of Peking 
Review) No. 4, April 17, 1963. 

8 Merida, loc cit. 
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The struggle will be long and difficult, and the experience 
acquired in past failures will enable us to reach a better 
understanding of conditions prevailing in our land; from 
which it follows that .. . we must adopt flexible tactics 
and adjust to conditions, endeavoring thus to avoid our 
previous mistake of taking our desires for reality .. .” 


Even more significant is the fact that in the same 
month of May, the MIR and Communist Party leader- 
ships attempted to negotiate a deal with the govern- 
ment. Using the moderate opposition leader Raul Ramos 
Gimenez as a go-between, they asked the government 
for permission to resume their legal activities and to 
participate in the coming presidential election. In re- 
turn, Communist Party leader Gustavo Machado cynical- 
ly offered “the suspension of self-defense activities.” ™ 
As a first step, the National Liberation Front declared 
a “truce’—1i.e., the temporary suspension of terrorist 
and guerrilla activities. When the government refused 
to accede to the MIR and Communist demands, these 
activities were resumed.'® 


But although the deeds of the bands of urban ter- 
rorists make spectacular newspaper headlines, they have 
so far not managed to disrupt the economy or seriously 
disturb the normal flow of life in the cities of Venezuela. 
As for the guerrilla bands in the countryside, the 
Betancourt government's policy of agrarian reform and 
of large-scale investment in education and other public 
services in the rural areas has prevented them from 
gaining the peasant support which, according to Guevara, 
is “an indispensable condition” for success.'® 


Although it is certainly a very great nuisance, the 
present campaign of guerrilla warfare, sabotage and 
terrorism does not appear to constitute an effective 
threat to the democratic order. As long as a coup by 
impatient rightist military elements can be evoided, 
democracy seems safe in Venezuela. 


The Failure in Peru 


At first glance, Peru would seem to offer far better 
conditions for an experiment in guerrilla war than 
democratic Venezuela. The Peruvian Indian’s plight is 
worse than that of the Venezuelan peasant, and so far 
there has been no large-scale land reform in Peru. 
Moreover, in the second half of 1962 and the first half 
of 1963, the country was under the dictatorial rule 
of a military junta. Yet a small group of revolutionaries 


* Translated from the Caracis newspaper, La Republica, 
May 10, 1963. 

“ Ibid., May 8, 1963. 

** See UPI dispatch, datelined Caracas, June 5, 1963. 

Guevara, op. cit., p. 17. 
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who tried to launch a guerrilla campaign met with 
ignominious failure early in 1963; what is more, this 
attempt has since been decisively repudiated by the 
official Communist leadership. 

In November and December 1962, Peru was swept 
by a wave of violence culminating in a riot at the 
American-owned Cerro de Pasco Mining Company's 
plant in La Groya, in the course of which the company 
store and a cokery were set on fire.*° Simultaneously, 
a peasant union organizer named Hugo Blanco com- 
menced guerrilla operations in La Convencion valley 
in central Peru. According to data furnished by the 
Cuban news agency, Prensa Latina, Hugo Blanco is an 
intellectual in his late twenties who studied at Argentin- 
ian universities. In several UPI dispatches from Lima, 
he was described as “a Trotskyite’. Prensa Latina, on 
the other hand, did its best to present him as a Peruvian 
Fidel Castro: detailed accounts of his real or alleged 
successes and photographs showing him surrounded by 
his guerrilla fighters were furnished by the Cuban 
agency to the Communist press of Latin America.*? 


AT THE TURN of the year, the military junta clamped 
down on the Peruvian leftists. On January 5, several 
hundred Communist, Castroite and Trotskyite leaders 
and activists were arrested. Some were released after 
screening, others kept in jail or sent to detention camps. 
This drastic action effectively brought to an end what 
had evidently been an attempt to back up Hugo Blanco’s 
guerrilla activities by a campaign of terrorism, strikes 
and sabotage in the urban areas. From then on, Hugo 
Blanco was on the run, and there was little further 
mention of him in either the Communist or the non- 
Communist press. On May 30, the government finally 
announced his arrest.” 


A week before Blanco’s capture, the authorities suc- 
ceeded in frustrating an attempt to revive the guerrilla 
campaign. The gendarmerie at the frontier town of 
Puerto Maldonado on the Madre de Dios river inter- 
cepted an armed group of seven young Peruvians who 
had been trained in a Cuban guerrilla school and had 
re-entered their country by coming upstream from 
Bolivia. Eleven more members of the group were arrest- 
ed on the Bolivian side of the frontier and sent to La 
Paz under police guard.?% 


* UPI dispatch datelined Lima, December 20, 1962. 

* See, t.a., Prensa Latina dispatches datelined Lima, Dec. 27, 
Lima, Dec. 30, and Havana, Jan. 1 in the Chilean Communist 
newspaper E/ Siglo of Dec. 28, Dec. 31 and Jan. 2. 

*“ See UPI dispatch datelined Cuzco, May 30, 1963. 

* See Time, (New York) May 31, 1963, and AP dispatch 
datelined La Paz, June 3, 1963. 


Prensa Latina’s publicity campaign for Hugo Blanco 
is proof enough that his attempt at revolution had 
Havana's blessing. The diminutive Trotskyite move- 
ment also lent its support.** But the attitude of the 
official Communist Party leadership at the time was far 
from clear, and five months later it came out publicly 
with what amounted to a solemn denunciation and con- 
demnation of the entire adventure. 

In its issue of May 1963, Nwestra Epoca, the Chilean 
edition of Problems of Peace and Socialism published 
a statement describing the abortive revolution as a 
deliberate provocation engineered by the government 
and foreign imperialists with the aid of Trotskyite 
stooges. The same statement also lashed out at the 
Havana-inspired legend of Blanco as a guerrilla hero: 


In the framework of this plan of repression directed 
against the people, Trotskyite provocations, adventurist 
and terrorist activities play a part which must be seri- 
ously taken into account. ... 


** See Vanguardia Proletaria, organ of the Chilean Trotsky- 
ites, No. V, second fortnight of January, 1963, specifically items 
headlined: “The Peruvian Masses Fight with a Trotskyite Pro- 
gram,’ and “Solidarity with the Peruvian Masses!’’ The latter 
item states: “The Revolutionary Workers Party (Trotskyite), 
Peruvian section of the fourth International, is at the head of 
these struggles, and the members of the leadership of the 
Miners’ Federation which led the latest strike belong to the 
Party... . Similarly, in the agrarian zones and in the organiza- 
tion of the struggle for the occupation of lands it is Trotskyism 
which is leading the organization of the struggle and increasing 
its influence. Hugo Blanco, whose Trotskyite sympathies are 
known, is an expression of the spreading of our ideas and posi- 
tions in the bosom of the masses which are fighting for a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ state.”’ 


The bank raids in the capital, in which known Trot- 
skyites played a prominent part, the distribution of pictures 
showing Hugo Blanco and the peasants accompanying him 
with carbines and shotguns, which are of common use in 
the regions bordering on the jungle, have the same purpose 
as the burning down of the La Oroya store, namely to 
provide the spokesmen of reaction with the elements nec- 
essary for the creation of an atmosphere favorable to the 
application of repressive measures against the people. 


In a footnote, the statement shrugged off Hugo Blanco: 


In La Convencion there are 150 peasants’ syndicates. 
Hugo Blanco is the secretary of one of them. The military 
junta is so convinced of the inexistence of the “guerrilla” 
that it has detached not more than 25 policemen to capture 
him.” 


In the June presidential election, the Communist 
Party leadership supported the moderate leftist candi- 
date, Belaunde Terry. By this as well as by its ridicule 
of the Havana-sponsored Hugo Blanco and its denunci- 
ation of the leftist terrorists as ““Trotskyite provocateurs,” 
the leadership of the Peruvian Communists has clearly 
demonstrated its preference for the traditional “soft” 
policy of collaboration and infiltration over the new 
Castroite policy of Instant Revolution. 


Reactions in Other Countries 


Elsewhere in Latin America, Communist leaders have 
given some clear indications of their views, best ex- 
amined country by country. 


* Nuestra Epoca, No. 5, 1963. 


CASTRO’S RALLYING CALL 


What happened in Cuba was by no means a miracle; exactly the same thing may happen in 


many Latin American countries . . 


. It would not make much sense for us Cubans to celebrate this 


anniversary with so much joy and revolutionary enthusiasm if this anniversary did not spell a lesson, 


a useful lesson for dozens and dozens of millions of brothers in Latin America... 


And in many Latin American countries conditions for revolution are incomparably better than 


those that prevailed in our country; there are countries . . 


. despoiled and squeezed dry by the mo- 


nopolies and oligarchies, where desperate starving masses are waiting for the breach through which 


to erupt into history. And it is the duty of the revolutionaries to open this breach; . . 


. the duty of 


the revolutionaries does not consist in filling their heads with revolutionary theory and forgetting 
the practical necessity for revolution; the duty of the revolutionaries consists not only in absorbing 
and knowing and feeling a conviction and a way of life, but in comprehending a road, a tactic, a 
strategy which will lead to the triumph of these ideas. This is the duty of the revolutionaries, and not 
to wait until the Greek calends for this road to open on its own and the regime of the exploiters to 


disappear through some miracle. . . 


—Fidel Castro, speech on the anniversary of the July 26th 
Movement, as reported by Hoy (Havana), July 27th, 1963. 
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Argentina. With its great instability of government 
and disaffected working class, Argentina would appear 
to be good ground for Guevara's strategy. Yet Argen- 
tinian Communist Party chief Victorio Codovilla has 
declared that guerrilla warfare could not be embarked 
upon until “the masses” were ready to support it. In 
an article published in Problems of Peace and Socialism, 
Codovilla wrote: 


The peaceful road does not mean waiting with folded arms 
until the present regime disintegrates completely. The 
peaceful road presupposes constant mass action for immedi- 
ate economic, social and political aims with a view to the 
general struggle for power. The task of organizing, 
mobilizing and leading the struggle of the masses is hard, 
sometimes dreary, and immediate results are not always 
obtained. . . . But there is no other way of assuring the 
triumph of the workers’ and the people’s cause. There 
are some comrades who pose the problem in the following 
manner: we agree that the decisive element is the struggle 
of the masses, but could the process not be accelerated by 
the use of guerrillas? Is this not a shorter way? It would be 
the shortest way if it were accompanied by the action of 
the masses, and for the masses to march in this direction 
it is necessary for them to convince themselves by their 
proper experience that this is the road they must follow.” 


This passage demonstrates in classic form the anti- 
thesis between orthodox Marxism-Leninism with its in- 
sistence on the “objective” and “subjective” conditions 
for revolution, and the new Castroite doctrine according 
to which “it is not necessary to wait until all conditions 
for making revolution exist; the insurrection can create 
them.” 27 

Brazil. The chief of the Brazilian Communist Party, 
Luis Carlos Prestes, stubbornly clings to his policy of 
collaboration with leftist government circles in the face 
of criticism by the radical wing of his party and by 
the Castroite Francisco Juliao. In an interview given 
to Communist newsmen last March, Prestes first praised 
the leftist “national bourgeois” politician L. Brizola 
and then attacked Juliao as follows: 


Juliao’s case is more difficult. He is a lawyer, a member 
of the Socialist Party. With his work as a lawyer, defend- 
ing peasants in the courts, he once won great prestige; 
he was a positive factor in the development of the peasant 
movement. But from the year 1961 onward, he practically 
abandoned his activity among the peasants and dedicated 
himself to preparing “the revolution.” In this respect he 
maintains certain very “radical” positions for which we 
have often had to criticize him. His peasant movement 
has no organic structure. In reality, the peasants are 
following the Communist lead.” 


” Translated from ibid., No. 12, dated December 1962 but 
actually published in January 1963. 

* Guevara, op. cit., p. 15. 

* Interview in E/ Siglo, March 14, 1963. 
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In a statement published in the May issue of Problems 
of Peace and Socialism, Prestes again defended his 
policy of moderation and lashed out against “. . . certain 
‘leftist’ groups and politicians who stand for extreme 
measures—men like Francisco Juliao, for example, who 
do not understand the present situation in the coun- 


” 29 
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Chile. Next to the Cuban PURS, the strongest and 
most influential Communist Party of the hemisphere is 
the Chilean organization. Its Secretary General, Luis 
Corvalan, has stated in no uncertain terms that while 
other Latin American countries may choose the road 
of violent revolution, the Chilean Communists stand 
for “the peaceful road to socialism” by means of a popu- 
lar front victory at the polls. At the same time, Corvalan 
attacked the Chilean labor leader Clotario Blest, an 
enthusiastic supporter of Castro, describing him as an 
adventurer and dogmatist of Trotskyite views: 


At this stage of the development of events in Chile, one 
may affirm that objectively the revolutionary process is 
taking a peaceful course, the course marked out, in accord- 
ance with reality, by our party. All the parties of the 
Popular Action Front agree on this. The adventurers 
and dogmatists have been pushed aside. The people have 
passed them by. This has happened, for instance, with 
Clotario Blest, former president of the Chilean Labor 
Union Federation, who lately has gone over to the positions 
of Trotskyism and in consequence could no longér even 
obtain reelection to the leadership of the Federation at 
its last congress.” 


Colombia. The Colombian Communists are presently 
engaged in violent polemics with the Castroite “Move- 
ment of Workers, Students and Peasants” (Movimiento 
de Obreros, Estudiantes y Campesinos, MOEC). In an 
article published in Nuestra Epoca, party secretary 
Gilberto Vieira recently wrote: 


An attentive study of the experience of the revolutionary 
movement, of the history of armed insurrections, the 
successful ones and those that failed, undertaken in order 
to draw conclusions and to extract lessons, leads us to 
conclude that revolution, whether peaceful or nonpeaceful, 
can only triumph by daily political and organizational 
work among the masses, gathering them round the van- 
guard in the struggle to “overthrow” (or weaken) the 
old government, which will never, not even in a period of 
crisis, “fall” if it is mot “made to fall.” And the masses 
cannot be mobilized against the decrepit regime solely by 
means of isolated armed actions. . . . In this respect one 
cannot pass by without mention those tendencies, specific- 
ally represented by the group named MOEC (Movement of 
Workers, Students and Peasants), which advocate guerrilla 
warfare in the countryside as the only commendable form 


* Nuestra Epoca, No. 5, 1963. 
” Ibid., No. 12, 1962. 


of struggle and which consider that the moment for the 
revolutionary offensive has already arrived. Such ten- 
dencies disregard and disdain the need to spur the masses 
to action and the broadest forms of popular struggle, 
the need to accumulate forces so that the revolutionary 
aims may be achieved at the least possible cost to the 
people and the democratic movement may be prevented 
from suffering reverses through premature action.” 


Panama. A recent statement by the Communist 
“People’s Party” (Partido del Pueblo de Panama) takes 
the paradoxical stand that the advocates of armed in- 
surrection are guilty of “petty-bourgeois opportunism”: 


Leftist deviationism is another form in which petty-bour- 
geois opportunism manifests itself. This deviation, which at 
present is the most active, impedes the development of 
the mass struggle and induces the masses quietly and 
fatalistically to wait for the appearance of men of destiny. 
This leftist current postulates that revolution in Panama 
should take the form of insurrection—meaning, however, 
only one of its forms, namely guerrilla warfare. Starting 
from’ a subjective analysis which disregards the real de- 
velopment of events in our country and overestimating 
the revolutionary capacity of the masses, they claim that 
all the conditions for such a form of struggle are already 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, they do nothing to convince the 
people of the necessity to take up the struggle for the 
solution of its problems. The leftist deviationists maintain 
a mistaken position in regard to the movement of the 
masses and in regard to the party, in regard to the Com- 
munists, even though they claim to be 
Leninists. 7. .° 


Marxists- 


Castroites vs. Old-Guard Communists 


A common pattern emerges from the above quo- 
tations. In every case we find Castroite individuals or 
groups, outside or within the party, clamoring for vio- 
lence and guerrilla war. And in every case we find the 
party leaderships fighting back with the old orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist argument that action by small groups 
is of no avail and that the masses must be organized and 
induced to move. 


The party leaders denounce the advocates of insur- 
rection as adventurers, dogmatists, Trotskyites, leftist 
deviationists or even petty-bourgeois opportunists. Never 
do they call the insurrectionists by their true label— 
Castroites—although the affiliations or sympathies of 
such men as Hugo Blanco, Francisco Juliao and Clotario 
Blest, and of such organizations as the Colombian 
MOEC, are notorious. Nor do the Communist leaders 
openly mention what specific doctrine they are polemi- 
cizing against. Yet it is quite obvious that statements 


* [bid., No. 4, 1963. 
* [bid. 


such as those of the People’s Party of Panama and of 
the Colombian party leader Vieira are directed not 
only against specific Panamanian or Colombian groups, 
but also and quite as much against the doctrine expound- 
ed in Che Guevara’s book La guerra de guerrillas. 

The passages quoted from Peruvian, Argentinian, 
Brazilian, Chilean, Colombian and Panamanian party 
statements clearly demonstrate that today the Com- 
munist movement of Latin America is deeply split 
between the Castroite advocates of violence and the 
Old Guard leaders who stand for a policy of collabor- 
ation and infiltration.*? In some countries the Com- 
munist movement is on the brink of an open rift, and 
in others this rift has already occurred. 


IN HIS SPEECH to the Havana congress of American 
women on January 16, 1963, Fidel Castro openly 
vented his anger at the rejection of his policy of insur- 
rection by the majority of Latin American Communist 
parties. He said: 


The number of those who die each year in Latin America, 
who die each year of starvation and disease, without 
treatment, is much greater than the number of those who * 
would die if the peoples of Latin America fought for 
their freedom. In this country the struggle cost 20,000 
lives, but through it many times 20,000 lives were saved. 
We may wait, and the numbers will pile up—the millions 
of unfortunates, of the exploited, of the dying. These 
numbers are the result of feudal and imperialist exploita- 
tion. And the problem of the numbers should not be one 
of manipulating them and writing them down in a graph 
or a pamphlet, but of thinking how to change the situation. 
There are experts in figures, but what we need to be is 
experts in changing the situation, experts in leading the 
people to revolution. . . . This is the duty of the leaders 
and of the revolutionary organizations: to get the masses 
to move, to lead them into battle. This was done in AI- 
geria, and this is what the patriots in South Vietnam are 
now doing... . 

It is logical for the theoreticians of imperialism to 
worry about preventing revolutions, and the theoreticians 
of imperialism exert themselves in slandering the Cuban 
revolution, in sowing lies and slander . . . (concerning) 
the worst horrors, in creating fear of revolution among the 
people. But may no one with a revolutionary position try 
to create confusion and fear of revolution. Let the theore- 
ticians of imperialism preach conformism; the theoreticians 
of revolution shall fearlessly preach revolution. 

This is what we think, and this is what we said in the 
Declaration of Havana, a declaration which in some 
brother countries has received the honor of being shelved 
by some revolutionary organizations—‘“the honor of the 
shelf’—when it should have received the publicity it 


* A similar situation prevails in other Latin American coun- 
tries—such as Mexico, where the Castroite elements gather 
around ex-President Lazaro Cardenas. 
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justly deserved. It is as if we now shelved everything that 
has been said here, and indeed, if we do not want the 
masses to hear it, we must shelve it. But if we tell the 
masses what the situation is, we must also show them the 
road, we must lead them on the road to battle, for this 
road is much easier in many nations of Latin America 
than it was in Cuba.” 


Such a statement can only be interpreted as an 
expression of Castro's will to impose his leadership and 
his policy of armed insurrection on the Communist 
movements of other Latin American countries. But since 
he spoke the above words, he has been forced to take 
a step backwards. The Soviet-Cuban joint communiqué 
which he signed in his capacity as First Secretary of the 
United Party of the Socialist Revolution (PURS) and 
Prime Minister of Cuba includes the following passage: 


The policy of both the Soviet and Cuban parties is based 
on the fact that the main concern of our area is the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, which began with 
the great socialist October revolution. This inevitable 
historical process is the same for all countries in that 
which is basic—in the essence of the economic-social and 
political-social transformations—but takes a_ different 
course, with different concrete forms, depending on the 


*“* Translated from the Prensa Latina version of the speech, as 
published by E/ Siglo. January 18, 1963. 


domestic and foreign conditions and peculiarities of each 
country. The PURS and the CPSU consider that the 
question of peaceful or non-peaceful transition to socialism, 
in one country or the other, will be definitely solved by 
the peoples themselves and in accordance with the practical 
ratio of class forces and the degree of resistance of the ex- 
ploiting classes to the socialist transformation of society.” 


This statement will certainly be used by the Old 
Guard leaders of Latin American communism as an 
argument against Castro’s claim that the Cuban ex- 
ample is valid for their countries. Yet if he had not 
agreed to sign the communiqué, he would hardly have 
obtained Soviet recognition of his PURS as a fraternal 
party and full member of the world Communist move- 
ment. It would be rash indeed to assume that he will 
now give up his efforts to persuade or force the other 
Communist parties of Latin America to follow his road 
to socialism—the road of terrorism and guerrilla war. 


The mere fact that.a party of such heretical tenets 
as the Cuban PURS is now admitted to the Communist 
fraternity is a striking indication of how far ideological 
diversification and disintegration of discipline have al- 
ready spread in the Communist camp. 


> Cuban-Soviet joint communiqué, Prensa Latina text, El 
Siglo, May 28, 1963. 


Castro Between Moscow and Peking 


THE SINO-SOVIET RIFT places the regime of Fidel 
Castro in a difficult position. To appreciate the serious- 
ness of the Cuban predicament, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the relationship between Cuba and 
the two largest Communist states. It is the purpose of 
this article to reconsider the development of Cuba’s ex- 
ternal relations since 1959 and thus throw some light 
on Castro’s current dilemma. 


Mr. Suarez, a Cuban now living in the United States, is 
currently at work on a book dealing with the problems 
posed for Cuba by the schism in the Communist world. 
The study will be published by the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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By Andres Suarez 


During his first few months in power, the Cuban 
leader appeared to have the most serious doubts about 
his future relationship with the world Communist move- 
ment. In a speech made on May 8, 1959, upon his return 
from the United States and South America, he reaffirmed 
his humanist aims and insisted that power was “firmly” 
held by the 26th of July Movement. A few days later, 
he signed the Agrarian Reform Act, sent Ernesto Che 
Guevara, one of his closest associates, on a trip to the 
Far East, and on May 21, during one of his television 
interviews, branded as counterrevolutionary the disorders 
which the Communists had instigated in Oriente Prov- 
ince. At the same time, Revolucion, the official organ of 
the 26th of July Movement, published a strong attack 


against the Communist party (PSP-Partido Socialista 
Popular) newspaper Hoy, which was shortly seconded 
by a resolution of the Sugar Workers’ Congress. The 
somber tones of Blas Roca’s report to the Plenum of 
the party’s National Directorate, which had been hastily 
summoned to discuss the ominous events, was easily 
understandable. “We are living through a critical 
moment of the revolution,’ the veteran Cuban Com- 
munist leader said, adding that “all this threatens to 
break the over-all revolutionary solidarity.”! 

But events soon proved that Roca’s fears were un- 
founded. By June 12, 1959, Castro reshuffled his cabinet, 
eliminating some of the ministers whom the PSP had 
called “Plattists” and “laggards’—1z.e., those who had 
acted as brakes on the revolution. He did not, however, 
substitute Communists for those ousted. Four days later, 
the Revolutionary Students’ Council (DER), after inter- 
viewing Castro at the presidential palace, issued a state- 
ment supporting “unity,” that is, collaboration with the 
PSP. On July 3, Castro declared that he considered it 
“hardly honorable” to press his attack on the Com- 
munists just to avoid being called a Communist himself. 
The PSP thus achieved what it had been waiting for: 
a gesture which would allow them to “ratify and 
strengthen the party's support of the government and 
its Prime Minister, Fidel Castro.”” 

In order to understand Castro’s peculiar tactics, it is 
useful to re-examine briefly his political position at that 
time. He knew by mid-1959 that, as his brother Raul 
had expressed it in a May Day speech, “if the revolution 
stops, the revolution dies.”* He also knew that if the 
revolution were to spread abroad, he might gain even 
firmer national support at home. He could then defi- 
nitely assert his dominance over the increasingly rebel- 
lious 26th of July Movement, and all internal changes 
could be justified in the name of the sacred national 
interest. If, on the other hand, that road should be closed, 
Castro had two other alternatives. He could adapt his 
program to the confused wishes of the majority, #.e., 
the 26th of July Movement, and govern us a primus 
‘inter pares; or, he could try to crush the majority with 
the help of the minority, the PSP, which not only had 
a clear program to offer, but also showed docility because 
of its lack of participation in the war against Batista. 
With the Communists and with the external support 
of the USSR, Castro could set up a regime that would 
legitimize his personal power and allow him to break 
the bonds which his former comrades-in-arms were try- 
ing to impose upon him. 

* Hoy, May 26, 1959. 
*Ibid., July 4, 1959. 
*Ibid., May 3, 1959. 


Castro decided to try the path of conquest first. While 
continuing to eulogize the 26th of July Movement and 
censure the Communists (so as to keep his second choice 
open), he organized, and on June 14 began, the invasion 
of the Dominican Republic. This operation was of 
extraordinary importance to him; indeed, he became so 
involved in it that he asked the public to support it one 
day and denied its existence the next.? But the invasion 
failed completely, and the man who still claims to have 
changed the revolutionary strategy of the hemisphere 
suffered total defeat. Not only were almost all the meni- 
bers of the expedition killed, but the Cuban leader of 
the group, Commander Delio Gomez Ochoa, who had 
enjoyed Castro’s absolute confidence, became Trujillo's 
collaborator after being taken prisoner.* Everything that 
has happened in Cuba since has had some relation to 
this failure. While the meaning of the defeat remained 
blurred in Cuba, it proved disastrous for Castro's re- 
lations with the United States Government, which had 
been watching with some anxiety the new “agrarian 
reformer’s” indiscriminate efforts to buy armaments and 
seagoing vessels. The Dominican adventure and the 
threat it posed to stability in the Carribean seemed to 
justify the apprehensions felt in the United States as 
well as within the Organization of American States. 

In Castro's view, on the other hand, the revolution 
now had to be deepened and intensified in order to sur- 
vive isolated on a small island 90 miles off the coast of 
the most powerful nation on earth. That meant that 
more social reforms had to be promulgated—a decision 
that resulted in new and increased resistance to the 
government. In turn, this resistance became a lever in 
the hands of Castro’s enemies, his rivals, and even his 
supporters, who, having shared with him the same risks, 
were unwilling to acknowledge his right to total power. 


Seeking Alliance With Moscow 


Castro therefore looked to the Communists for sup- 
port. He knew, of course, that he would thus increase 
the misgivings of the United States; and he knew equally 
well that he would then have to look for external allies. 
Under the circumstances, he had only one possible choice 
—the Soviet Union. 

By mid-1959, however, the USSR was pursuing the 
“spirit of Camp David,” which was incompatible with 


*Castro’s exhortation, Hoy, June 16, 1959; denial, ibid., 
June 17, 1959. 

*In his report to the October Plenum, Blas Roca said that 
“Gomez Ochoa strongly recommended to Trujillo that he keep 
Hubert Matos in mind.” Hoy, November 8, 1959. 

*See, New York Times, June 26, 1959. 
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Castro's aspirations. Characteristically, Castro appears 
to have made known his displeasure with the new turn 
of Soviet-American relations since the PSP, in a resolu- 
tion of its National Directorate, felt obliged to make 
the following comment on the subject of the Khrush- 
chev-Eisenhower meeting: 


There have been doubts and reservations in our country 
regarding those talks on the assumption—for which no 
reasons are given—that they might result in agree- 
ments ... harmful to small countries such as Cuba... . 
To harbor such doubts would only serve the interests of 
those who favor the cold war and international reaction.”* 


But censure has never stopped Castro. When in Oc- 
tober 1959 the United States requested the British 
Government not to supply Cuba with military planes, 
the Cuban Ambassador to Washington declared that 
“if this opposition prevails, the Government of Cuba 
might consider the possibility of surmounting its supply 
difficulties by resorting to other sources open to them.”* 
On November 3, Revolucién suggested that Mikoyan, 
then visiting Mexico, be invited to Cuba. The visit took 
place in January 1960. It resulted in the signing of a 
Soviet-Cuban trade agreement which caused much 
irritation in the United States and in turn provoked a 
number of political errors in Washington. 


When early in March a bill was sent to the United 
States Congress reducing the import quota for Cuban 
sugar by 192,000 tons, Castro's internal position was 
strengthened immeasurably. This time even the PSP 
found it necessary to rally to Castro’s side. A resolution 
passed by the Plenum of its National Directorate 
charged that the United States Government was trans- 
forming its hostile attitude towards Cuba into direct 
action and open support of aggression.” It expressed its 
thanks for the help extended to Cuba by the “socialist” 
countries and concluded that “at the present time we 
need even more of their solidarity, and we are sure that 
we shall have it.”” This strong statement, it should be 
noted, was adopted in spite of the moderate report of 
the PSP Secretary General, Blas Roca. 

It may indeed have been this unexpectedly rebellious 
mood within the party that moved Roca to decide on a 
trip to China and the Soviet Union. He saw Khrushchev 
in Moscow at the beginning of May, shortly after the 
U-2 incident, and it may be that by then the Soviet 
Premier had already made up his mind to wreck the 
forthcoming Paris summit conference. He may there- 
fore have been ready to listen to the Cuban in a sym- 
pathetic frame of mind. While we do not know what 


* Ibid., Octoher 8, 1959. 


*Ibid., October 18, 1959. 
*Ibid.. March 16, 1960. 
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particular decisions were reached on that occasion, it 
is significant that on May 7, during Roca’s visit, dip- 
lomatic relations between Cuba and the USSR were 
established, and that a few days later Khrushchev sent 
his first greetings to the Cuban people. 

May and June 1960 were decisive months for the 
Cuban revolution, and Castro was, as always, on the 
offensive. On May 21, President Dorticds began a trip 
through Latin America. At the end of May, William 
Galvez, Inspector General of the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces, was in Peking visiting Mao Tse-tung. In Moscow, 
early in June, Nufiez Jimenez, director of INRA (Na- 
tional Institute of Agrarian Reform), was inviting 
Khrushchev to visit Cuba, and on June 23, Raul Castro 
left Cuba “to attend the Spartakiade” in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia.” On July 7, the appointment of Sergei Kud- 
riavtsev as Soviet Ambassador to Cuba was announced, 
and the very next day Castro pledged that automatic 
weapons would soon be distributed to his militiamen. 
On July 26, he confirmed that the weapons had already 
arrived in Cuba. 

These gun shipments through Preston, a small port 
in Oriente Province, have been obscured by the public 
interest in Khrushchev’s symbolic allusion to the use of 
Soviet rockets in the defense of the Cuban regime. 
“Figuratively speaking,’ the Soviet Premier stated on 
July 9, 1960, “Soviet artillerymen, in the event of neces- 
sity, can support the Cuban people with their rocket 
firepower if the aggressor forces in the Pentagon dare 
begin an intervention against Cuba.”'' Undoubtedly to 
Khrushchev's great dismay, Castro was quick to seize 
upon this somewhat enigmatic pronouncement.'* The 
very next day, from his sickbed, he thanked the Soviet 
Union for “the totally spontaneous” gesture, asserting, 
in contradiction to Khrushchev, that the rockets in ques- 
tion were real and not token.'* Thereafter the younger 
Castro was summoned to Moscow, and, significantly, 
the communiqué that was issued at the conclusion of 
the discussions there made no mention of rockets and 


This is an explanation for the trip given in Hoy, June 29, 
1960. 

" Revolucion, July 11, 1960. 

The following autumn, in an interview with Carlos Fran- 
qui, the then Editor-in-Chief of Revolucion, Khrushchev again 
refused to give any concrete meaning to his July 9 pronounce- 
ment: “I should like such statements to be really symbolic, as 
the enemies of the Cuban revolution say. For this purpose it is 
essential that the imperialist threat of intervention against 
Cuba does not resolve itself into military operations. Then 
there will be no need to test the reality of our statements con- 
cerning armed assistance to the Cuban people against aggres- 
sion. Is this clear?” Revolucion. October 28, 1960; Prarda. 
October 30, 1960. 

** Hoy, July 12, 1960. 


nuclear arms.'* Fidel Castro, however, paid no notice. 
In the Havana Declaration issued the following Sep- 
tember, he again expressed his thanks for “the rocket 
support of the Soviet Union.”?° 


Relations with China 


Khrushchev’s secret speech at the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956 and the 
destalinization process that followed had caused a ver- 
itable turmoil in the PSP—until then one of the staunch- 
est followers of the Stalinist line among the Communist 
parties of the world. Towards the end of 1956, just 
about at the time that Fidel Castro was landing in 
Oriente “to be free or die,’ Blas Roca was applying for 


~_a_ passport to travel to China as an ordinary citizen.'® 


(He needed to protect his position within the national 
Communist movement.) The trip—from the Chinese 
point of view at least—was a success. After this journey, 
Roca invariably spoke of Mao as a “truly wise man” 
and throughout 1959 repeatedly referred to the Chinese 
experience as an example for the Cuban revolution. 

The Chinese followed the Cuban developments of 
1959 with much interest. By the spring of 1960 they 
were convinced, as Kuo Mo-Jo was to say in a ceremony 
marking the founding of the Association for Chinese- 
Latin-American Friendship, that “the storm of the na- 
tional and democratic revolution had arrived in Latin 
America,”!7 

During his trip to Peking in March 1960, Blas Roca 
saw Mao, and at their farewell meeting the Chinese 
leader promised the Cuban revolution the support of 
his 650 million countrymen.!* The meeting appears to 
have been a cordial one, but difficulties in the relation- 
ship between the two Communist parties soon made 
themselves felt. 

On his return trip, as we already know, Roca was 
received by Khrushchev in the Kremlin. The Cuban 
Communist was not only aware by then of the disputes 
between the Chinese and the Russians, but also appre- 
hensive lest the “leftist deviation” to which Castro was 
inclined threaten the monolithic power of the PSP. 
Having been forgiven for his Stalinist sins, Roca ap- 
parently decided then to disengage himself from the 
Chinese and return to the bosom of his traditional 
bosses in Moscow. 


™ Pravda, July 21, 1960; Hoy, July 22, 1960. 

*® Revolucion, September 3, 1960. 

" See Hoy, May. 6, 1959. 

™ Jen-min Jih-pao, March 20, 1960 (Survey of the China 
Mainland Press, No. 2228, March 31, 1960). 

" Revolucion, May 5, 1960. 


Castro’s course of alignment within the Communist 
camp was quite different. On July 6, 1960, President 
Eisenhower virtually excluded Cuban sugar from the 
United States market, and in August the Cuban Premier 
responded by nationalizing most American enterprises 
in Cuba. Khrushchev thereafter rushed to Castro’s rescue, 
promising to buy the 700,000 tons of sugar which the 
United States had refused to take. The Soviet inter- 
vention brought danger as well as relief to Cuba, for 
the island would now be dependent on the USSR for 
economic survival. This was a development that was 
not unwelcome to the PSP—by that time about as docile 
and well-organized a mercenary corps as Khrushchev 
has ever had; Castro, however, had not fought to escape 
from the claws of the “Yankee paper tiger” in order 
to fall into the clutches of the Russian bear. 

The Cuban Premier perceived only one way out of 
the dilemma: to exploit the angry Sino-Soviet dispute 
and seek protection of his interests in Peking. In July 
1960, Odon Alvarez de la Campa, the Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of the Cuban Labor Federation (CTC), travel- 
ed to China and at the conclusion of his visit signed 
with Chinese union leaders a joint statement fully sup- 
porting the Peking party line.'® At about the same time, 
Cuba and China signed a trade agreement which Jen- 
min Jth-pao (People’s Daily) praised as an example 
of good relations between states “with different social 
systems.” 7° 

During the months that followed, Castro pressed on 
for Sino-Cuban amity. His progress reached an im- 
portant milestone on September 2, 1960, when he an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Havana formal diplo- 
matic recognition of the Peking regime. Relations 
which, in the words of Castro, “Cuba had up to now 
maintained with the Formosan puppet regime supported 
by the Yankee Seventh Fleet,’ were suspended.*? 

In exchange for this gesture, there came the following 
October a generous Chinese response. Arriving in Pe- 
king empty-handed from Moscow, Che Guevara was 
offered by Mao a trump-card which in the future the 
Cubans could use to extract better economic terms from 
the Soviets: a trade agreement providing for the pur- 
chase by the Chinese of 1,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
per annum and a credit of $60,000,000 to Havana. 

On April 16, 1961, on the eve of the doomed Bay of 
Pigs invasion, Fidel Castro spoke in Havana about “the 


1 A few days later, however, after a meeting with Soviet 
Union leaders, Alvarez de la Campa signed a communiqué in 
Moscow supporting the Soviet view. See Hoy, Aug. 3, 1960. 

© Jen-min Jih-pao, July 26, 1960 (Survey of the China Main- 
land Press, No. 2308, August 2, 1960). 

*! Revolucion, September 3, 1960. 
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socialist context of our revolution.” Next day, Revolw- 
cion carried a banner that read, “Long live our socialist 
revolution!,” while the Communist Hoy, as if trying 
to hide its confusion, could only say: “The USSR will 
help us.” In the days that followed, Hoy referred timidly 
to the “patriotic, democratic, and socialist” revolution, 
but on April 28, it announced that “the people were 
waiting for Fidel’s statement,’ and asserted that “Cuba 
will continue building its socialism.” 

This is not the place to dwell in detail on the anguish 
experienced in those days by the PSP theoreticians, or 
on the struggle that led to the compromise agreement 
of July 26, 1961, between Castro and the Communist 
leaders. Suffice it to say that on that date Castro accepted 
the Communist thesis regarding the stage reached by 
the Cuban revolution (“to say that our revolution ts 
a socialist one,’ he declared, “means that the revolu- 
tion is advancing toward a socialist regime”), and that 
the PSP, on its part, agreed that the establishment of 
a single unified party would be preceded by a prepara- 
tory period during which the 26th of July Movement, 
the Revolutionary Students’ Council, and the PSP would 
operate still as self-contained groups, within the frame- 
work of ORI, the newly formed Integrated Revolution- 
ary Organizations. Thus the exigencies of Marxist-Len- 
inist dialectics were satisfied and Castro remained in 
power as before—alone. 


Quest for Admission to the Camp 


Things were not so easy, however, when recognition 
for Castro’s brand of socialism was sought from the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. The difficulties 
that arose are easily explained. First, there was an 
ideological problem. It was precisely with countries such 
as Cuba, Guinea and Mali in mind that the Moscow 
Conference of 81 Communist Parties in November 1960 
devised the concept of the “national-democratic” state 
which, providing for the collaboration of all the “pro- 
gressive” forces, was to represent in many under- 
developed countries a transitional stage on the road 
from pre-capitalist and semi-feudal conditions to “social- 
ism.” Obviously, from a Marxist point of view, Cuba 
could not progress within only five months from “semi- 
feudalism” to “socialism.” 

The Soviets, however, had another and more im- 
portant reason for their reluctance to accept Cuba as 
a full-fledged member of the Communist camp. They 
wanted to avoid further commitments to the Cubans, 
fearing the danger of being drawn by Castro into a 
conflict with the United States. Yet the guarantees 
that come with membership in the Communist camp 
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was precisely what Havana wanted. It was therefore no 
accident when Castro announced on April 16, 1961, that 
the Cuban revolution was a “socialist” one. 

Castro’s need to join the camp had become urgent 
in December 1960 when, on his way back from Peking, 
Guevara signed in Moscow a trade treaty with the 
USSR. In the communiqué announcing the agreement, 
the Soviets once again failed to make any reference to 
rockets and simply stated that they would “render 
Cuba full support in defending its independence against 
aggression.” “Both parties declare emphatically,’ the 
statement concluded, “that world peace will never be 
endangered or violated in any way by actions of the 
Soviet Union or Cuba.” * The Soviets thus made their 
attitude quite clear, and Castro could no longer talk 
about rockets. If he wanted to receive the guarantees he 
had sought when he approached the Communist bloc, 
there was no other alternative for him but to advance 
full speed towards communism at home and worm his 
way into the bloc. The Soviet leaders probably knew 
well what Castro meant by his proclamation of a “social- 
ist” revolution in Cuba, but they were in no mood to 
renew Khrushchev’s early rocket commitment, of which 
they had rid themselves in the treaty communiqué four 
months before. 

It would take Castro more than a year to break down 
Moscow’s resistance, and space does not allow discussing 
here all the events that marked that long and hard- 
fought battle. The first signs of success came on April 
15, 1962, when greetings to “the heroic people of 
Cuba, who have embarked on the path of building 
socialism” were included among the slogans prepared 
by the Central Committee of the CPSU for the forth- 
coming May Day celebrations.** But even this statement 
did not quite satisfy Castro; it was only with the instal- 
lation of Soviet missiles in Cuba that his country’s equal 
status with the other members of the Communist bloc 
seemed assured. 

The problems of Castro’s relations with Communist 
China were somewhat different since the difficulties with 
Peking were mainly of an ideological nature. Until 
Guevara's visit to Peking in December 1960, the Chinese 
considered the Cuban revolution a movement of national 
liberation headed by the country’s democratic forces 
under Fidel Castro, and the PSP.** Guevara cleared up 
this “confusion,” and thenceforth all statements from 
Peking about the Castro regime referred simply to the 


* Pravda, December 20, 1960. 


* Ibid., April 15, 1962. 

** See, for example, Hung ch’1: Survey of the China Mainland 
Press, No. 2332, September 1, 1960; and Ta-Kung Pao, Survey 
of the China Mainland Press, No. 2336, September 6, 1960. 


Cuban “national liberation movement headed by Prime 
Minister Castro.” 


During that same visit in Peking, Guevara pointedly 
declared that “the [Cuban] revolution has entered into 
a second phase with the October 14 nationalization of 
all banks and private enterprises and with the October 
15 law of urban reform.” ** But the Chinese leaders 
would not take the hint, and they appeared just as 
surprised as the PSP and the Soviets by Castro’s April 
16 proclamation of a “socialist” revolution in Cuba. 
The Second Havana Declaration which followed on 
February 4, 1962, undoubtedly played a key role in 
Peking’s recognition of Castroite socialism. Formal 
recognition, however, followed only after the publication 
of the CPSU May Day greetings. 


The October Crisis and Its Aftermath 


July 26, 1962, marked the highest point achieved 
thus far in Fidel Castro’s Communist career. By then 
he knew that the rockets he had dreamt of for so long 
were on their way, that Russia and China had sent 
messages explicitly recognizing Socialist Cuba; and, 
thanks to the procedural plan devised by himself, he 
had the assurance that it would be only much later, 
perhaps never, that a single United Party of the Social- 
ist Revolution (PURS) would be formed. Less than 
three months later, however, Castro was confronted by 
the most serious crisis of his turbulent political career. 
The way he handled and overcame it, emerging virtually 
unscathed, confirms how erroneous it is to underestimate 
the cleverness and audacity of the Cuban leader. 


Even after the Soviet answer to President Kennedy’s 
speech of October 22, Castro reaffirmed his faith in 
the USSR, referring to it as “firm, calm, fully backed by 
arguments and reasons.” “° However, when Khrushchev 
ordered the diversion of Soviet ships en route to Cuba, 
Castro promptly countered with orders to fire upon US 
military aircraft violating Cuban air space, and _ his 
determination was underscored by the shooting down of 
an American plane. Later, when it became clear that he 
had been abandoned by Khrushchev, Castro came out 
with his “Five Points,” and this, together with his order 
to shoot down intruding aircraft, prevented the resolu- 
tion of the crisis from prejudicing his position. U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant’s subsequent visit to Cuba 
constituted recognition of that fact and signified that 
the worst was already over for Castro. 


*° NCNA, November 18, 1960 (Survey of the China Main- 
land Press, No. 2384, November 25, 1960). 
*" Hoy, October 24, 1962. 


But the Cuban leader was not content simply to sur- 
vive the crisis: he wanted to recover the position he 
had held before October. This he could accomplish 
only through the Russians since they were the ones 
who had taken away the guarantees previously extended. 
First, however, he had to pave the way by appropriate 
internal measures. 

During the October crisis, the Communists controlling 
Hoy had shown signs of faltering in their “Fidelista” 
faith. For example, Hoy did not publish Castro’s Five 
Points until November 1, and the newspaper’s editorial 
of November 3, entitled “Peace with Dignity,” was 
strongly slanted in favor of the Russians. Further, on 
November 7, the Communist organ devoted a full page 
to an itemized listing of Soviet economic assistance to 
Cuba, thus violating the secrecy customarily maintained 
in such matters. It was then that Castro began bringing 
back from limbo some of his early supporters in the 
struggle against Batista—such as Efigenio Ameijeiras, 
Universo Sanchez, Faustino Perez, and Enrique Oltunski— 
reinstating them in high positions in the army and the 
administration. Another person brought back from 


“Dear Nikita — It Was Interesting To See Your 
Test-Ban Treaty, Which You Can Put Away In 
The Same Place You Keep Your Missiles” 


\ 


—Reprinted from The Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1963. 
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oblivion was Euclides Vazquez Candelas, who had played 
the chief role in the 1959 Fidelist dispute with Hoy. 
Writing in the November 3, 1962, issue of Bohemia, 
Vasquez hailed Castro's speech of two days before as 
“the international complement of the thesis expounded 
by the Prime Minister on March 26 of this year regard- 
ing the incorrect handling of our internal contradic- 
tions.” 

At the same time, Castro made use of the Chinese, 
who warmly supported him throughout the crisis. 
Chinese statements backing Cuba were prominently 
displayed in the newspapers, including an editorial from 
the Peking Jen-min jib-pao entitled “The People Urge 
Defense of the Cuban Revolution,’ which was rfe- 
printed by Revolucién on October 31 and by El Mundo 
on November 1. 


NEXT, CASTRO confronted Mikoyan. The exact con- 
tent of their protracted talks is not known, but one 
aspect of the conversations—or at least the Cuban at- 
titude concerning it—can be conjectured from reading 
a statement made by the Cuban Revolutionary Govern- 
ment on November 22, while Mikoyan was still in 
Cuba. The government declaration explicitly denied 
“the speculations of American news agencies regarding 
the alleged signing of a new agreement on economic 
assistance between the Soviet Union and Cuba.” This 
was not because the Cubans considered such speculations 
inappropriate while questions of principle were being 
discussed; rather it was a simple statement of fact. For, 
as the declaration added, “during the course of the 
present crisis, Cuba has not entered into any agreement 
whatever with the government of the Soviet Union.” *‘ 

The fact that no communiqué was published at the 
conclusion of the talks clearly confirmed the absence of 
any accord. This was further underlined by statements 
which the ORI and the Council of Ministers issued at 
the time of Mikoyan’s departure, explicitly reaffirming 
that “an armed conflict has been avoided, but peace 
has not been achieved.” Further, they reserved to Cuba 
“the right to acquire armaments of any type for her 
defense,” and they refused to recognize any value in non- 
aggression pledges made by the United States.** Needless 
to say, these statements received immediate support 
from the Chinese government. 

All this served to strengthen Sino-Cuban friendship. 
Revolucion, Hoy and Bohemia all reprinted a Jen-min 
jth-pao editorial of December 15 entitled, “Proletariats 
of all countries, let us unite against our common enemy!” 


* Ibid., November 22, 1962. 
*“ Revolucion, November 26, 1962. 
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This editorial, ic may be noted, was subsequently cited 
in the letter of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party of June 14, 1963, explaining the 
CCP’s position vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

Meanwhile, early in December 1962, a Cuban eco- 
nomic mission headed by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez went 
to Moscow. Although, in a communiqué issued on De- 
cember 20, the leader of the mission expressed his “satis- 
faction with the development of the negotiations,’ it 
was nevertheless announced that further talks would be 
conducted in Moscow. The man designated to carry on 
the negotiations for Cuba was Alberto Mora, president 
of the Foreign Trade Bank, a young man belonging to 
the Revolutionary Students’ Council and endowed with 
a courage matched only by his ignorance. All this sug- 
gested that Rodriguez was somewhat premature in 
voicing satisfaction with the results of the negotiations, 
and that actually little or nothing had been accom- 
plished. 


From Estrangement to Reconciliation 


The impression of continued coolness between Ha- 
vana and Moscow was heightened by Castro's speech 
of January 2, 1963, commemorating the fourth an- 
niversary of the revolutionary victory. The Cuban 
leader, who had kept quiet until then, made his first 
reference to the Sino-Soviet dispute, though only to 
plead for “unity within [Socialist] principles” and to 
stress that the Cubans must strive for “unity within and 
outside” their country.”® Thirteen days later, however, 
addressing the Congress of Women of America, Castro 
was not so cautious. He criticized “conformism,’ the 
“policy of waiting forever to start a revolution,’ the 
viability of the “peaceful road” to socialism (which he 
did not deny but which, he said, has yet to be demon- 
strated), and forgetfulness of the revolutionary Second 
Declaration of Havana. In conclusion, he reiterated that 
he would go on fighting for unity within the Socialist 
camp, but that he would do so according to “proper 
criteria—not those of a caudillo, but of a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist.” 30 

Then, on February 8, a Soviet-Cuban trade agree- 
ment for 1963 was at last concluded. Under it Cuba 
obtained a long-term credit on “favorable terms’ to 
offset the balance of payments deficit resulting from her 
inability to cover Soviet imports. According to a New 
York Times report (June 2), the agreement also 
authorized Cuba to sell one million tons of sugar from 


” Ibid., January 3, 1963. 


” Ibid., January 16, 1963. 


the Soviet quota in the world market, although this pro- 
viso had not been mentioned in the communiqué an- 
nouncing the accord. 


From then on, there was a conspicious waning of 
pro-Chinese enthusiasm in the Cuban press. Moreover, 
Castro, who had let the opportunity presented by the 
first anniversary of the Second Havana Declaration pass 
by without uttering a word, finally broke silence on 
February 22, but only to discuss certain problems con- 
nected with the organization of the PURS—a clear sign 
that he had returned to the fold of Soviet orthodoxy. 
This was further indicated by Castro’s reading, in the 
course of his speech, of a cable from Marshal Malinov- 
ski.*? 

The reconcilation between Havana and Moscow 
reached its culmination with Castro's visit to the Soviet 
Union. The Cuban leader must have had powerful 
reasons for accepting the Soviet invitation because he 
could not have doubted that the Chinese would regard 
the visit as an open show of partiality for the Soviets. 
The communiqué issued at the end of Castro's official 
stay in the USSR and the speech he made on his return 
to Havana both served to confirm the Chinese in such 
a view. Castro, like Blas Roca, found in Khrushchev 
“one of the most brilliant intellects I have ever known,” 
a “serious adversary of imperialism,” an “extraordinarily 
human man ...a very simple man.” ** The question now 
is this: Has Castro really come down to the level of a 
Blas Roca? Or—as in July 1962, when he shouted, 
“Long live Cuba’s great friend, Nikita Khrushchev!” 3% 
just as his brother Raul was leaving for Moscow to 
complete the arrangements for the installation of Soviet 
rockets in Cuba—has he been lavishing praise on the 
Soviet leader simply because the latter granted all his 
requests? 


Castro, Moscow, and Peking 


Those who claim that on January 1, 1959, Fidel Castro 
was a naive and romantic youth concerned only with 
the welfare of the Cuban people and the economic de- 
velopment of the country not only ignore the established 
facts of his life, but also bar themselves from compre- 
hending the whole revolutionary process in Cuba which 
bears the profound and indelible stamp of Castro’s per- 
sonality. 

The fact is that Castro never has been such a person. 


* Cuba Socialista, March, 1963. 
* Revolucion, June 5, 1963. 


* See Castro's farewell speech to the Soviet technicians, Hoy, 
July 1, 1962. 


COINCIDENCE 


For us, the Sino-Soviet dispute is one of the 
saddest events. We do not participate in this 
dispute. We are trying to mediate. But as it 
{the dispute} is a fact, we inform the people 


about it and it is discussed by the party. Our 
party’s attitude is not to analyze who is in the 
right and who ts not. We have our own posi- 
tion, and as they say in the American movies, 
any resemblance 1s purely coincidental. 


—Che Guevara, interview with student group 
reported in Revolucion, August 2, 1963. 


He is a cunning politican bred by a continent as yet 
only superficially touched by modern ideologies, and 
who has emerged in an age in which the leaders of the 
masses, as well as those who aspire to such leadership, 
have lost both religious faith and confidence in the excel- 
lence of Western cultural values. Furthermore, lacking 
a native and ancient culture, and living in an environ- 
ment in which nature has not yet been conquered by 
technology, these Latin American leaders pour all their 
energies into political action and focus their attention 
solely on those physical realities that are susceptible of 
being exploited for political ends—z.e. the masses, the 
nation, and the race. 

When he reached Havana in January 1959, Castro 
faced a dilemma. Either he could try to adapt the Cuban 
revolution to the historical and natural limitations of 
the environment—limitations which, though not inflex- 
ible, were nonetheless real and could be manipulated 
only by a leadership possessing ideological maturity and 
strong discipline, characteristics that Castro lacked. Or 
he could undertake the formidable task of overcoming 
those limitations by expanding the revolution. The 
Dominican fiasco, however, closed the latter road. From 
then on, Castro had no alternative other than to seek 
assistance from the only foreign power capable of re- 
straining the adversary he himself had antagonized by 
his unbridled ambitions. 


But when Moscow promised Castro the protection he 
sought, the Soviet Union had long since passed beyond 
the stage of revolutionary fervor. Moreover, it already 
had an agency of its own in Cuba whereby it could exert 
its influence on the internal situation. Thus, Castro 
found himself facing a dual danger: on the one hand, 
he ran the risk of being forsaken by his Soviet protector 
in a moment of serious crisis; and, on the other, he had 
to live with the threat of being smothered inside Cuba 
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by the PSP whose first loyalty continued to lay with 
Moscow. 

To guard against the first danger, Castro had to 
accentuate his identification with the Soviet regime in 
order to obtain guarantees sufficient to remove his dread 
of being abandoned by Moscow. This meant that Cuba 
would either have to gain admission to the Warsaw 
Pact or obtain a supply of weapons so powerful that 
they would enable Castro to drag the USSR into an 
armed conflict. And for a man of Castro's temperament, 
the prospect of armed conflict, in the author's judgment, 
is one that has irresistible attraction. 

To avoid being smothered by Moscow's Cuban sup- 
porters, Castro looked to China. But in view of his 
scorn for ideological factors, it seems extremely doubt- 
ful that the Cuban leader has ever been deeply attracted 
by the doctrinal fervor of the Chinese, and the wary 
prudence he has shown in dealing with the Sino-Soviet 
dispute thus far suggests that he has always been aware 
that China can play only a subordinate, if nonetheless 
indispensible, role in his strategy. China, after all, can 
neither give him the military guarantees he seeks, nor 
finance his revolution. 

To take Castro's pilgrimage to the USSR as a sign of 
readiness to drop the Chinese completely would, how- 
ever, be to ignore his characteristic political cunning. In 
this context, it appears highly significant that José 
Matar, president of Cuba’s all-powerful Committees for 
the Defense of the Revolution, left for Peking on April 
11, six days before the announcement of Castro's trip 
to Moscow. During his stay, which lasted until the first 
part of May, Matar was received by Mao, and abundant 
homage was paid to Sino-Cuban solidarity. Castro is 
very fond of this kind of diplomacy, as already evidenced 
by the Galvez visit to Mao in May 1959 and Nunez 
Jimenez’s visit to Khrushchev in June of the same 
year. 

But if Matar’s mission was to maintain Sino-Cuban 
cordiality, it appears to have had little effect. From the 
moment that Castro arrived in the Soviet Union, the 
interest of the Chinese press in Cuban events decreased 
noticeably. Moreover, the June 14 letter from the CCP 
Central Committee to its Soviet counterpart, made no 
further mention of Cuba. The CPSU’s reply, however, 
ironically asked, “Why is it, then, that our Chinese 
comrades stubbornly ignore the approval given by the 


* Pravda, July 14, 1963. 
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Cuban leaders to the Soviet government's policy, which 
they consider a policy of fraternal solidarity and genuine 
internationalism?”** 


* ok 


At this time of writing (early August), it appears 
that Castro’s position is once again becoming critical. 
The Soviet-American talks confront the Cuban leader, 
at the very least, with the danger that Khrushchev may 
impose his own conditions for protecting Cuba. In his 
speech of July 26, Castro voiced approval of the nuclear 
test ban treaty, but at the same time his anxiety for the 
future was reflected in his call for further revolutions 
in Latin America and his renewed attacks on the United 
States. The impression of uneasiness was not lessened 
by Castro's rather vague assurance to Latin American 
revolutionaries that “whenever a people does what the 
Cuban people did, it is sure to receive the decisive sup- 
port of the Soviet Union.” * 

As for the Sino-Soviet schism, it is quite evident 
that the Cuban leaders are painfully aware of its impli- 
cations for them. According to a New York Times re- 
port of July 28, Guevara stated that the Cubans “would 
not decide who is right in this conflict,” explaining this 
neutral posture by saying, “We are too small’—a con- 
sideration that both he and Castro obviously ignored in 
1959 when they plunged Cuba into the maelstrom of 
the cold war. 

Castro’s worries over the schism are easily under- 
stood. For if the time comes when he must definitely 
take sides, he will have to choose between two highly 
unpalatable alternatives. On the one hand, by siding 
with Peking, he can gain Communist China’s support of 
his ambition to become the leader of the hemispheric 
Communist movement and Chinese benevolence towards 
his personal despotism in Cuba—but only at the sacrifice 
of Soviet military guarantees and economic assistance. 
On the other, he can stick with Moscow and retain such 
guarantees and assistance—at the cost, however, of re- 
nouncing his continental ambitions and remaining strict- 
ly subservient to Khrushchey’s orders. 

The words of Guevara cited above reflect the serious- 
ness of this dilemma. For the first time in their careers, 
Castro and his lieutenant—born enemies of neutralism 
—find themselves forced to raise what they themselves 
always held to be a “cowardly” flag. 


* Revolucion, July 27, 1961. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Conflict and Authority: A Discussion 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The life, the vigor, and the political condition of the man who stands at the 
helm of the USSR are always subjects of intense interest to students of Soviet affairs. When, fur- 
thermore, a political crisis or the pressure of advancing years casts a shadow over the man’s pro- 
gress, the interest heightens. On both these counts considerable speculation has arisen in recent 
months over the political fortunes of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. In the first two articles 
below, Khrushchev's position in the Soviet leadership 1s reexamined. Mr. Linden concludes, 
largely on the basts of policy analysis, that the First Secretary's rule has been enfeebled during the 
past years by continuous and lively opposition within the party leadership. Mr. Rigby, on the 
other hand, proceeding mainly from an institutional argument in his rejoinder, fails to find any 
signs of serious disagreement with Khrushchev, and indeed asserts that the Soviet Premier is 
sufficiently strong not to tolerate from any of his colleagues persistent opposition on basic policy 
questions. In the third article, Mr. Conquest looks beyond the present controversy, examining 


with some pessimism the question of Khrushchev’s succession. 


Khrushchev and the Party Battle 


ANYONE WHO STUDIES the pattern of Khrush- 
chev’s political behavior over the past several years 
will be struck not only by the underlying consistency 
of purpose which has informed and guided his policies, 
but also by the constant backing and filling that has 
accompanied their implementation. Again and again 
one sees him returning to the same themes: agriculture, 
consumer goods production, resource allocations, chemt- 
cals—the parts and pieces of his persistent and seem- 
ingly elusive quest for a more abundant Soviet society. 


An American student of Soviet affairs, Mr. Linden here 
makes his first appearance in Problems of Communism. 


By Carl Linden 


One wonders why a leader so amply endowed with 
political power should be condemned to this seemingly 
futile toil of pushing the same stone up the same end- 
less slope. Part of the explanation can, of course, be 
found in the weight of the stone—the complexity of 
the problems with which Khrushchev has to deal; the 
inefficiency of the bureaucratic instruments with which 
he must work; the mutally competitive character of 
various policies, foreign and domestic, which require 
constant adjustments and reschedulings of programs. 
But part of the explanation can also be found in the 
limitations of Khrushchev’s political strength. It is this 
author’s view that Khrushchev has been fighting an 
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uphill battle over the past several years not only 
against the deadweight of the problems which beset 
Soviet society but against the lively opposition of polit- 
ical forces represented at the top levels of the Soviet 
regime. 

This article seeks to present evidence to document 
this viewpoint. It takes up a number of major issues 
which have agitated Soviet policymakers over the past 
several years and identifies the indications of opposi- 
tion to Khrushchev’s policies which manifested them- 
selves in the press and in the public statements of other 
leaders. This account of Soviet leadership politics sug- 
gests that while Khrushchev succeeded in suppressing 
his challengers in 1957, he did not succeed in disposing 
of the issues they had raised against him at that time. 
These issues have returned again and again in various 
garbs. It suggests further that Khrushchev did not 
succeed by his 1957 victory in finally extricating him- 
self from the constraints built into the Soviet system of 
power. He has remained dependent on the arrangement 
of political factors which gave him his victory—his 
organizational and political influence within the party 
apparatus. He continues to operate within the context 
of this arrangement, and not above it. As a result, his 
power and prestige within the party are, to a far greater 
extent than Stalin’s, dependent on the success of his 
policies. 

This account of leadership politics suggests, finally, 
that Khrushchev operates amidst an alignment of polit- 
ical forces in the party leadership which ranges from 
orthodoxy on the one hand to pragmatism on the other; 
from conservatism to reformism. In his political activi- 
ties Khrushchev must take the existing balance of these 
forces into account. It is this imperative of practical 
politics which goes far to explain the shifts and turn- 
abouts in his policies. They are a measure not of his 
arbitrary authority, but of the intensity and complexity 
of the political battle by which he must seek to sustain 
that authority. 


The Anti-Party Group and Destalinization 


Nothing has so deeply colored and illuminated Soviet 
leadership politics since June 1957 as the anti-Stalin 
campaign and the related question of the “anti-party 
group.” In the context of regime politics, Khrushchev 
has been exploiting both issues as major instruments 
of his continuing effort to consolidate and extend his 
power over the party. But herein lies also the paradox 
of Khrushchev’s leadership: he rose to undisputed pre- 
eminence on the anti-Stalin platform, but as an instru- 
ment of his will the policy is a double-edged sword. 
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The dilemma Khrushchev has faced is best exempli- 
fied by the handling of the “anti-party group” issue in 
intra-party politics. Though he won a major victory 
over his chief rivals for the Stalin succession in June 
1957, the successful resistance of Khrushchev’s associ- 
ates to his repeated efforts to expel the defeated leaders 
from the party exposes both the limits of the 1957 
victory and the limits of Khrushchev’s power. It is 
virtually certain that Khrushchev regards the ex- 
pulsion of his fallen foes from the party, and perhaps 
even their trial, as the unfinished business of his drive 
for total dictatorial power—not because they pose a 
direct political threat but because their removal would 
be tantamount to giving him an effective purge weapon 
over his present colleagues. In this pursuit, however, 
Khrushchev has been hamstrung by the general fore- 
closure of recourse to terror as a means of enforcing 
discipline at the top levels of the party—a situation 
that he himself has played a large part in bringing 
about. 

The 22nd CPSU Congress in October 1961 pro- 
vides a striking spectacle of the failure of Khrushchev’s 
strategy of exploiting the Stalin issue against the “anti- 
party group.” It was at Khrushchev’s signal that the 
congress—presumably meeting to consider the party's 
new Draft Program—was converted into an anti- 
Stalin carnival and a vehicle of unprecedented , on- 
slaught against Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and 
—for the first time—Voroshilov. However, despite the 
seeming success of the anti-Stalin drive symbolized by 
the removal of Stalin’s remains from Lenin’s mausoleum 
(an action which originated on the floor of the con- 
gress and conceivably was thrown up to the Pres- 
idium as a fait accompli), Khrushchev failed to achieve 
his objective of expelling his foes from the party and 
winning party endorsement of their indictment for 
Stalinist “crimes.” The campaign proved to be short- 
lived, and the influence of Khrushchev’s colleagues in 
stifling it was clearly discernible. Suslov evidently was 
among the latter.1 Kozlov’s position was less clear; he 


* Speakers at the 22nd Congress took divergent approaches 
to the anti-party group issue. Some dwelt on the “crimes” of 
Khrushchev's ex-challengers and either demanded their expulsion 
from the party or implied support for further punitive action 
against them, or both. Others focused only on the group’s 
political errors and skirted the issue of new punishments, 
Suslov, Mikoyan and Kosygin typified the position of the 
relative moderates on the issue. None used the argument, 
which was characteristic of many of the speakers who pressed 
for punitive action, that the case of the group was being re- 
opened because “new facts” had come to light; instead, they 
suggested that the “ideological” routing of the group was being 
recalled to bring home a historical lesson. For Suslov’s speech, 
see Pravda, Oct. 23, 1961. 


implied that he favored new action against the 
group’s leaders but conspicuously failed to commit 
himself on the immediate issue of party expulsion 
placed before the congress.” 

Khrushchev’s failure to win his case was mirrored 
in the congress resolution.? While condemning the 
political errors of the “anti-party group,” it conspicu- 
ously disregarded the insistent demands by Khrushchev’s 
supporters for their expulsion from the party. It took 
no note of the flood of “new facts” offered to the 
congress on the “crimes” of Molotov and company. 
Moreover, treating the matter as closed, the resolution 
hardly squared with the damning descriptions of the 
ex-party leaders as “criminals” and “sadists” responsi- 
ble for “mass slaughter” of countless innocents. De- 
spite Khrushchev’s assurances that Stalin-style purges 
were a thing of the past, the gravity and virulence of 
the charges he and his supporters had raised were 
reminiscent of the denunciations of politically dis- 
graced leaders in Stalin’s time and forewarned of an 
effort to lay the groundwork for punishments more 
dire than party expulsion. In effect, Khrushchev had 
raised the specter of a reintroduction of terror through 
the instrument of anti-Stalinism—an instrument that 
could eventually be turned against recalcitrant colleagues 
in the present leadership. It was in the interest of all 
the Presidium-level figures not directly beholden to 
Khrushchev for their positions to unite in an effort to 
prevent such an eventuality. 


The Challenge from the ‘Metal-Eaters” 


The failure of Khrushchev’s drive against the “anti- 
party group” coincided with his failure at the congress 
to win a clear-cut victory for his consumer-oriented 
views on resource allocation. The sharp debate in the 
Kremlin since 1960 over this issue is of undoubted 
significance in assessing Khrushchev’s leadership. The 
controversy has, in effect, been a battle over Khrush- 
chev’s own program for dovetailing a limited détente 
with 
policy. 

The signs of conflict over allocation policy emerged 
as Khrushchev initiated major moves at home and 
abroad to prepare the ground for his domestic pro- 
gram. The most dramatic of these moves were his trip 


the West with a consumer-oriented internal 


2 Ibid., Oct. 29, 1961. Kozlov said he shared the view of 
other congress delegates that Molotov, Kaganovich and Malen- 
kov must be held responsible for their “criminal and “anti- 
party’ actions, but he did not specify any actions that should 
be taken against them. 

* Ibid., Nov. 1, 1961. 


Proposals That Failed 


There must be, however, an end to the patience 
and generosity of the party, after all! Or can our 
great party reconcile itself with renegades and dis- 
senters in its ranks, who insolently oppose the most 
important theses of Leninism, the Leninist policy of 
our party, and the great new program of our party, 
this manifesto of the Communist Party of our era, 
which has been generally acknowledged? Many 
delegates to the congress rightly said that Molotov, 
Malenkov, and Kaganovich cannot be members 
of our great Leninist party. 

Doubtless the 22nd Congress will unanimously 
approve the proposals of several delegations to 
expel these dissenters and fractionaries from the 
party ranks. (Applause.) They must also bear re- 
sponsibility for their criminal actions during the 
period of the Stalin personality cult and for the 
attempt to oppose the Leninist policy with their 
anti-party, anti-Leninist, and dangerous line, harm- 
ful to the cause of communism! 


—From a speech by P. N. Pospeloy af the 
22nd CPSU Congress, Pravda, Oct. 28, 1961. 


to Camp David in September 1959 and his proposals 
in January 1960 to cut the USSR’s military burden 
through major troop reduction and reliance on a 
“cheap” rocket deterrent strategy. Radical in terms of 
traditional party policy, the moves produced a visible 
reaction among Khrushchev’s more orthodox colleagues. 
The U-2 incident on May 1, 1960, clearly provided 
them with the handle for challenging the First Secre- 
tary’s strategy. They were now in a position to protest 
that this was not the time for “consumer communism,” 
when Soviet vulnerabilities had been exposed to the 
world, Notably, it was on May 5, the day Khrushchev 
announced that a U-2 plane had come down on Soviet 
soil, that he also divulged the fact that “some com- 
rades had raised arguments against his pro-consumer 
moves.* 


More traditional themes on resource allocation and 
defense began to intrude in regime statements in the 
summer of 1960. In late 1960, both Kozlov and Suslev 
appeared to range themselves against Khrushch¢¥, and 
the influence of their more orthodox views evidently 
played a role in blunting Khrushchev’s renewed iitia- 
tives in January 1961. Both indicated their preferefice 
for continuing the favored treatment of the heavy: 
industrial defense sector over any significant reorienta- 


‘Ibid., May 6, 1960. 
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tion of the toward consumer goods 
production.° 

Against this background Khrushchev unveiled at the 
January 1961 plenum a program for a “revolution” 
(povorot) in agriculture favoring the consumer. He 
accused “some comrades” of having an “appetite for 
metals that could only unbalance the economy,” and 
warned that failure to close the widening gap between 
consumer supply and demand would be “fraught with 
dangerous consequences.”® Despite his impassioned 
arguments, no revolution in agriculture emerged from 


the plenum. 


economy 


Soon thereafter, Khrushchev campaigned in agricul- 
tural areas for pro-consumer economic development as 
the best politics for the party abroad as well as at home. 
He who did not understand this, Khrushchev declared 
in a speech on February 18, could not be a “real 
leader.” Following the tour, Kommunist denounced un- 
named anti-consumer “theoreticians.”’ While the shoe 
fit Khrushchev’s antagonists in Peking among others, 
the journal’s criticism—appearing in an editorial pegged 
to the January agricultural plenum—applied also to 
those in the Soviet party whom Khrushchev had ac- 
cused of wanting to push steel output to the limit and 
thereby upset the economy and let the consumer go 
begging. 

By the time of the 22nd Congresss in October 1961, 
an uneasy balance between the pro-consumer proponents 
and the “metal-eaters” appears to have been established. 
The new Party Program, ratified at the congress, reflect- 
ed neither Khrushchev’s pro-consumer platform in its 
more radical formulation nor a full reassertion of the 
traditional dicta on the priority of heavy industry. Yet 
the congress marked a discernible shift toward economic 
orthodoxy, both in its proceedings and in its emphasis 
on the future role of heavy industry in the final text of 
the Party Program. 


* Among the various signs were the following: (1) Kozlov 
and Khrushchev differed on a point that appeared indicative of 
their outlooks. Kozlov, in his October Revolution annniversary 
address (Nov. 6), asserted that “everyone knows” steel output 
is the basic index of a country’s economic strength. As if in 
response, Khrushchev in his January plenum speech (Jan. 17) 
argued that a state’s position is measured not only by the 
“metal” index but also by the “amount of products a man re- 
ceives and eats.” (2) Soviet accounts of speeches by Suslov 
and Mukhitdinov in the weeks before the January plenum also 
provided a notable contrast. Suslov (Pravda vostoka, Dec. 25) 
emphasized the development of heavy industry and Mukhit- 
dinov (Turkmenskaia iskra, Jan. 6) entirely skipped the 
subject, focusing instead on the party’s concern for civilian 
welfare. 

° Pravda, Jan. 21, 1961. 

7 Kommunist, No. 4, 1961, p. 4. 
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Although taking various opportunities to agitate for 
his program, Khrushchev did not make any major 
breaches in the wall of economic orthodoxy up to the 
time of the Cuban crisis. At the plenum on November 
19 last year, he voiced his frustration at those in the 
regime who, he said, still cry, “Steel!, steel!” And in an 
apparent exposure of past failures to contain the pres- 
sures for more steel, he complained that the Seven- 
Year Plan steel goal was being surpassed by “13 million 
tons.”® Instead, the regime’s energies, he declared, 
could have been spent on increasing production of 
plastics. 


Leadership Shifts and the Party Conflict 


The intensification of the controversy over resource 
allocations and related issues coincided with a major 
leadership shake-up at the time of the U-2 incident; 
similarly, other personnel changes that have occurred 
since then also appear to have been closely related to 
conflict over policy. Two key developments of the pe- 
riod—the May 1960 shake-up and the ouster in April 
and May 1962 of I. V. Spiridonov from the Central 
Committee Secretariat and from his post of first party 
secretary in Leningrad—illustrate the political balance 
in the leadership. 


The adverse effects of the U-2 affair for Khrushchev 
were echoed in the major redistribution of forces in the 
party leadership on May 4, 1960—the day before he 
referred to “some comrades” objecting to pro-consumer 
measures. Khrushchev’s reliable support in the Secre- 
tariat was weakened, and at the same time the political 
stock of Kozlov and Suslov, neither of whom is directly 
beholden to Khrushchev for his position, was boosted. 
Kozlov gained a commanding position in the Secre- 
tariat second only to Khrushchev’s. He replaced his 
fallen rival, Kirichenko, and another major competitor, 
Brezhnev, was moved out of the Secretariat to the cere- 
monial post of Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Suslov, no less than Kozlov, acquired greatly broadened 
influence in the Secretariat through the reduction of its 
membership from eleven to five members. As a conse- 
quence of the June 1957 purge, the Secretariat had been 
heavily staffed with Khrushchev appointees, who were 
in a position to exert powerful influence in the Pre- 


* Various indications around the time of the January 1961 
plenum suggested that Khrushchev had sought to hold down 
steel output. In his January 6 speech, for example, he specifi- 
cally indicated that he opposed plans for a 100-102 million 
ton output by 1965—the Seven-Year Plan target had been set 
at 86-91 million tons—and implied that the original target 
was sufficient. 


sidium by virtue of their foothold in both bodies; their 
departure from the Secretariat in May deprived 
Khrushchev of one of his levers over those Presidium 
members who were not his political dependents. 


Kozlov’s and Suslov’s political gains were duly reg- 
istered at the next Central Committe plenum in July 
1960. Both attained unusual prominence in leadership 
activities in that month, while Khrushchev’s role was 
less obtrusive than usual. Kozlov gave the Central Com- 
mittee’s report on Khrushchev’s trip to the bloc leaders’ 
meeting in Bucharest the month before, and Kosygin 
reported on industrial technology; Khrushchev did not 
report to the plenum at all. Suslov set the party line for 
literature and art at the July 17 session of party leaders 
and intellectuals and delivered a series of speeches on 
domestic and foreign policy during the remainder of 
July. What is more, his speech to the writers was print- 
ed in Pravda while Khrushchev’s was not, and in the 
following months Suslov was often cited as a guide to 
the party line in the literary and cultural press. 
Khrushchev regained the spotlight in the sphere of 
cultural policy only some ten months later with the 
publication of an abridged version of his July 17 
speech. 


_ Though his colleagues could not prevent Khrushchev 
from mounting dramatic initiatives on numerous oc- 
casions after July 1960, the events of that month con- 
veyed the distinct impression that under the new bal- 
ance of forces in the leadership Khrushchev’s influence 
was subject to a measure of constraint. 


THE SPIRIDONOV AFFAIR in 1962 provided a 
strong hint that the policy debates at the top had come 
to involve a serious conflict between Khrushchev and 
Kozlov. Immediately after the March 1962 agricultural 
plenum, where Khrushchev’s pro-consumer agitation 
once more fell upon deaf ears, Khrushchev struck out at 
Kozlov’s organizational base in Leningrad and moved 
to increase his own support within the Presidium. He 
identified himself personally with the fall of Kozlov’s 
Leningrad colleague, Spiridonov, from the Secretariat 
in April, and, at the same time, Kirilenko—a manifest 
Khrushchevite—was returned to the Presidium. Khrush- 
chev’s trip to Leningrad at the beginning of May, to be 
on hand for Spiridonov’s ouster as Leningrad party 
chief, provided a display of the Soviet leader's political 
strength, but at the same time raised the question of 
why he decided to become publicly involved in an ac- 
tion normally relegated to lesser leaders. 


These moves were most notable, however, for what 
they suggested about the series of top-level changes at 


the 22nd Congress, for it was the salient feature of the 
Kirilenko-Spiridonoy shifts that they overturned actions 
taken by the congress only six months before. At the 
congress, Spiridonov had moved into the Central Com- 
mittee Secretariat and Kirilenko had lost his candidacy 
in the Presidium. The reversal of these decisions under 
Khrushchev’s personal aegis unveiled his disapproval of 
them and approval of the new action. 


Moreover, the development raised questions regard- 
ing the circumstances under which demotions of other 
former Khrushchev protégés and supporters—in addi- 
tion to Kirilenko—had taken place at the congress. 
These included Mukhitdinov, Furtseva, Ignatov and 
Pospelov. 


Mukhitdinov’s departure from the Presidium and the 
Secretariat was especially notable; his fall carried even 
further the reduction of the number of Khrushchev 
protégés with membership in both bodies. Khrushchev 
thus seems to have been reduced at the congress to one 
consistent supporter of his program in the Secretariat— 
Kuusinen, who also held Presidium membership. The 
result appears to have been a stand-off of the Presidium 
members in the Secretariat: Khrushchev and Kuusinen 
versus Kozlov and Suslov. The addition at the congress 
of five new secretaries—without Presidium standing— 
probably reflected moves on both sides toward upsetting 
the balance in that body whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 


In any event, the Spiridonov affair pointed to the 
existence of sharp infighting in the leadership and sup- 
ported the view that Khrushchev had gained strength 
in the Presidium, but not enough to assure his control 
over the forces that had engineered the key leadership 
changes at the 22nd Congress. 


The Road to Cuba 


On the eve of the Cuban crisis, in September and Oc- 
tober 1962, Khrushchev opened a new offensive to 
undercut the political positions of his long-term op- 
ponents within the CPSU. A new wave of anti-Stalin- 
ism made its appearance and was soon turned against 
“Stalin’s heirs” in the party, and a vigorous drive was 
launched to promote Khrushchev’s “economics over 
politics” line as inviolable Leninist dogma. These moves 
at home were complemented by bold action in the for- 
eign field. The vigorous promotion of a rapprochement 
with Belgrade through the Brezhnev visit in Septem- 
ber was aimed at Khrushchev’s opponents in Peking 
and Tirana, but it also served to undermine any ele- 
ments in the CPSU favoring a cautious approach in the 
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conflict with the Chinese. And the emplacement of mis- 
siles in Cuba may have represented Khrushchev’s su- 
preme gamble aimed at subduing his critics in both 
Peking and Moscow with a momentous political victory 
over the United States. 


Khrushchev combined his new sally against Stalinism 
with a renewed drive against the party conservatives’ 
position on the role of economics in Communist policy. 
The campaign was keyed to the line that, contrary to 
long-established tradition, “economics” holds sway over 
“politics” in Soviet policy. A Lenin document support- 
ing this line was “rediscovered” and pressed into service 
not only as a weapon against the champions of ortho- 
doxy in the CPSU, but also to provide a rationale for 
Khrushchev’s radical plan for restructuring the party, 
introduced at the November plenum.® The reform 
called for the division of the party into separate hier- 
archies of agricultural and industrial bureaus—a reor- 
ganization ostensibly designed to promote cadres with 
skills in technical and economic work. Khrushchev’s 
reform could only undercut the top- and middle-echelon 
patty apparatchiki whose careers were in the sphere of 
political-ideological work. 


Almost immediately following the Soviet backdown 
in Cuba, the prospects of Khrushchev’s campaign to 
overwhelm the bulwarks of orthodoxy began to lose 
momentum; his critics apparently pressed their ad- 
vantage, and Khrushchev himself took to the defensive 
on a number of key issues. The counteroffensive of 
Khrushchev’s opponents against the new anti-Stalin 
campaign became apparent within days after the Cuban 
fiasco. On November 1, Pravda reprinted a weeks-old 
Mongolian account of the purge of a top-level Mon- 
golian leader who had ruthlessly exploited anti-Stalin- 
ism as an instrument of factional struggle. The analogy 
to the Soviet political scene and Khrushchev’s own uses 
of anti-Stalinism was difficult to miss. Two days later, 
the same paper restored Voroshilov from the political 
disgrace to which he had been condemned by Khrush- 
chev at the 22nd Congress. In a signed article, the old 
Bolshevik voiced support for Khrushchev’s actions in 
Cuba, but the price of his support seemed evident in 


* Pravda, Sept. 28, 1962. Purportedly, the new Lenin docu- 
ment consisted of just-deciphered chapters of an original short- 
hand draft of Lenin’s article, “Immediate Tasks of Soviet 
Power,” published in 1918. The Soviet press volunteered elab- 
orate explanations why the document had not seen the light of 
day for 44 years. 

Although leading Presidium members referred favorably to 
the new economics-over-politics formula in the two months 
after Cuba, Suslov (Nov. 6) and Kozlov (Dec. 3), in speeches 
to the Bulgarian and Italian party congresses, omitted any 
mention of it. 
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his treatment of anti-Stalinism as a dead issue for Soviet 
politics. Briefly alluding to the “errors and distortions” 
of the Stalin cult, he pointedly asserted that “now all 
this lies behind us.” 

But it was with the strike at the Soviet literary and 
artistic avant-garde—the most exposed salient of 
Khrushchev’s _ destalinization movement—that the 
CPSU conservatives’ counterdrive displayed its full 
power. The attack originating at the November plenum 
was clearly predicated on the accusation that the anti- 
Stalin drive had given free rein to “revisionist” in- 
fluences among Soviet intellectuals and had even em- 
boldened them to challenge the legitimacy of party 
authority over them.!° 

On the defensive, Khrushchev hastened to identify 
himself with the crackdown by displaying a tantrum 
over abstract art at the Moscow art exhibition on De- 
cember 1. This was evidently a put-up affair staged by 
the leadership to dramatize a reversal of the regime’s 
cultural policy and—more important—to put a halt to 
the anti-Stalin offensive. In the following months, 
exposés of Stalin’s tyranny ceased to appear; the young 
writers—including Yevtushenko and Voznesenski— 
who had rejected the Soviet literary heritage as tainted 
with Stalinism were castigated; and those of the older 
generation who had served Stalin were vigorously 
defended. . 

Under the pressure of the strengthening conservative 
attack, Khrushchev in his March 8 speech to the writers 
and artists surrendered major elements of his own de- 
stalinization policies. And, most significant in terms of 
leadership issues, he even undermined his own charge 
at the 22nd Congress that the leaders of the “anti-party 
group” had been witting accomplices to Stalin’s crimes. 
In response to Ehrenburg’s admission that he had known 
about Stalin’s misdeeds, Khrushchev now claimed that 
party leaders had been unaware “at the time” that most 
of the victims of terror in the Stalinist era were in- 
nocent.'! 


Without a Program 


Khrushchev's retreat in the field of economic pol- 
icy following the Cuban crisis was as dramatic as his 
retreat on the Stalin issue. At the November plenum 
he made his most unequivocal obeisance in years to the 


© “Artists” addressed a letter to the plenum asking the Cen- 


tral Committee why the party allowed “revisionism” in the arts 
access to the public media. The move almost certainly had 
Presidium-level sponsors. These may well have included Suslovy, 
who raised similar questions at the 22nd Congress. 

" Pravda, March 10, 1963. 


doctrine of the primacy of heavy industry.!* Yet he did 
battle with the “metal eaters” by once again challenging 
the economic dogma that steel production is the cri- 
terion of national power and growth. He argued that 
chemistry now provides metal substitutes that devalue 
the metal criterion. And he brought in consumer goods 
through the back door by noting the wide uses of chem- 
ical products in consumer goods as well.!* 


Despite his pleas, however, the November plenum 
did not shift away from the conservative consensus on 
resource allocation that had emerged at the 22nd Con- 
gress. In any event, within three months after the 
plenum, addressing his constituents on the eve of elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev disclosed that 
his consumer program had been indefinitely shelved in 
favor of the claims of heavy industry and defense.'* 
In early March he even paid further deference to mili- 
tary needs by introducing a reference to defense re- 
quirements in his “economics over politics” doctrine’® 
—a qualification that had not been included when the 
doctrine was introduced as Leninist writ in September 
of last year. 


Although Khrushchev had suffered dips in political 
prestige before, and although his policies had occasion- 
ally foundered, in the aftermath of Cuba he came close 
to being without a program—a serious vulnerability 
even for Khrushchev. In this respect, a low point in his 
fortunes was marked by his pre-election speech at the 
end of February. It contrasted sharply with the one 
given by Kozlov at the same time; where Kozlov exuded 
confidence and optimism about the Soviet present and 
future, Khrushchev disclosed his disappointed hopes re- 
garding his program and could offer nothing more in- 
spiring to the Soviet populace than the prospect of 
more belt-tightening. Kozlov conveyed the impression of 
a leader who knew where he was going, and he ap- 
peared to represent himself as a spokesman for the po- 
litical center of the newly-emergent conservative con- 
sensus in the party. His confident assertions that all was 
well in the consumer sector, his cautious but weighted 
views on resource allocation, and his stress on the im- 
portance of ideological over material incentives in the 
productive process, all seemed to be part of a coherent 


™* Khrushchev stated that heavy industry would continue to 
play the “decisive” role in the USSR’s economic future. His 
assertion was notable against the background of his efforts in 
1961 to carry his consumer line even to the extreme of dis- 
carding the doctrine of primacy for heavy industry (as in his 
off-the-cuff remarks at the British Trade Fair in May of that 
year in the presence of Western correspondents. ) 

* Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962. 

* Ibid., Feb. 28, 1963. 

*® Tbid., March 14, 1963. 


program. He in effect revealed himself as a judicious 
“metal-eater.”1® 


The forward momentum of the conservative counter- 
trend was duly registered in Pravda’s announcement on 
April 10 of a Central Committee plenum on ideology 
scheduled for the end of May—the first of its kind in 
the post-Stalin era. The accompanying editorial reflect- 
ed the evident intent of the party conservatives to water 
down Khrushchev’s “economics over politics” doctrine. 
The editorial counterposed ideology to “economics” as 
a generator of productivity in Soviet society and em- 
phasized that ideology and Communist “consciousness” 
played chief roles in boosting production in the USSR. 
The argument was visibly at odds with Khrushchev’s 
basic line since the 20th Congress that “material in- 
centives” provide the key to expanding the USSR’s 
productive forces in the “transition to communism.” 


The Offensive Regained 


Following the low point in his political fortunes at 
the end of February and in early March, the Soviet 
leader began actively probing for ways of regaining the 
initiative. In April signs began to accumulate that he 
was gathering momentum, and by the time the ideologi- 
cal plenum was convened—after a postponement from 
May to June—he had clearly returned to the offensive. 
At the June plenum Khrushchev reverted with full 
energy to the characteristic political lines from which 
he had retreated earlier in the year. At the same time, 
through the appointment of his Presidium allies, 
Brezhnev and Podgorny, as Central Committee secre- 
taries, he retrieved much of the leverage he had lost in 
May 1960 in the Secretariat. Thus, should Kozlov re- 
turn to the Secretariat, any Kozlov-Suslov lineup could 
be offset by a Khrushchev-Brezhnev-Podgorny-Kuus- 
inen coalition on the Presidium level. 


At the plenum Khrushchev signalled an easing of the 
drive against the writers. He failed to praise Stalin’s 
virtues as he had done in his March 8 speech, and he 
renewed the charge that the members of the “anti- 
party group” opposed his attack on Stalin at the 20th 
Congress because of their “great guilt.” He portrayed 
himself as a man who had stood up to Stalin during the 
latter’s life and countered the view that destalinization 
had begun immediately after Stalin’s death—a position 
that Suslov had advanced after the 22nd Congress'’ and 
which Khrushchev had appeared to endorse in March.'* 


1° Leningradskaia pravda, Feb. 27, 1963. 
™ Kommunist, No. 3, 1962, p. 22. 
18 Pravda, March 10, 1963. 
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Since the plenum, Khrushchev’s characteristic initia- 
tives at home and abroad have come thick and fast and 
have combined to promote his long-term goal of de- 
stroying the bases of conservatism and orthodoxy within 
the Soviet party itself. Though the precise factors aid- 
ing Khrushchev’s rapid recovery of the initiative can 
only be surmised, it seems reasonable to infer that 
Peking’s extremism and the windfall of Kozlov’s illness 
helped. Peking overplayed its hand against Khrushchev 
in early March by raising the issue of the Sino-Soviet 
borders. The border reference was a riposte to Khrush- 
chev's sarcastic thrust in his Supreme Soviet speech in 
December that the CPR’s tolerance of Macao and Hong 
Kong on its territory showed that the Chinese do not 
practice what they preach. Peking’s apparent intention 
was to dramatize to Moscow the danger of pushing 
Khrushchev’s anti-Chinese vendetta too far; instead, it 
gave Khrushchev a powerful argument against those 
elements favoring restraint in the conflict with China. 


Furthermore, it seems scarcely coincidental that the 
clearest signs of Khrushchev’s recovery of initiative can 
be dated from Kozlov’s disappearance from public view 
on April 10. It is worth noting in this connection that 
during the remainder of the month Khrushchev ap- 
peared to be striking at Kozlov with the “clarification” 
of the May Day slogan on Yugoslav “socialism” and an 
unmistakable attack on the latter’s views on industrial 
policy. The failure to note in the May Day slogans 
Yugoslavia’s “building of socialism” occurred when 
Kozlov was the senior secretary in Moscow and Khrush- 
chev was in the Crimea. One day after Kozlov dropped 
from public view and three days after the slogans had 
been published, Pravda in an unprecedented action set 
the record straight by noting that Yugoslavia was in- 
deed “building socialism.” 


On April 24, Khrushchev challenged Kozlov’s call in 
February for heavy investment in new machine-build- 
ing plants to overcome a machine “shortage.” He de- 
clared instead that existing plants should be more in- 
tensively utilized and cited figures showing that such 
a policy was twice as profitable as new plant con- 
struction.1® Khrushchev’s argument fitted in with the 
thrust of the speech as a whole—namely, that the heavy- 
industry proponents had permitted massive wastage of 
resources in the metallurgical and defense industries. 


The Sino-Soviet Issue 


The evidence regarding the role the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict has played in Soviet politics since Cuba is limited 
but suggestive. From the outset it must be noted that 
there is little reason to doubt that the Soviet leaders, in- 
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cluding Kozlov and Suslov, are united on the necessity 
of actively opposing Peking’s attempt to replace Mos- 
cow as the capital of world communism; moreover, 
Chinese extremism in recent months has left less room 
than ever for any tactical differences that may have ex- 
isted in Moscow on this issue. Nonetheless, without 
suggesting that there has been any genuine pro-Peking 
faction in the CPSU’s top echelons, there were signs 
after Cuba that some elements in the leadership may 
have entertained reservations about Khrushchev’s active 
rapprochement with the “Yugoslav revisionists’ —the 
issue that Mao has made a caswus belli in his conflict with 
Khrushchev. 


Thus, in November, one day before the CPSU No- 
vember plenum, a Pravda article by party secretary 
Ponomarev struck a discordant note by flatly asserting 
that revisionism remained the “main” danger for the 
Communist movement and that Yugoslav revisionism 
was “its fullest expression.’*° The article followed the 
appearance of an editorial earlier in the month in the 
World Marxist Review, the Soviet-controlled journal of 
the world Communist movement, which treated revi- 
sionism as a dead issue and focused on the possibility 
that dogmatism could become the main danger.*! In 
any event, Ponomarev would thus appear to have fallen 
in the category of the “people” who—as Khrushchev 
complained in his Supreme Soviet speech of last Decem- 
ber 12— “one-sidedly” stress the revisionist danger, and 
who in this connection name the Yugoslavs, “whether to 
the point or not.” 


But the clearest sign of top-level differences on the 
Yugoslav issue was provided by the above-mentioned 
April 11 revision of the May Day slogan for Yugo- 
slavia. Pravda’s lapse on the point had been all the 
more glaring in the wake of the CPSU’s assertion, in its 
letter to the Chinese of March 30, that “we consider” 
Yugoslavia “a socialist country.” 


The Party Battle 


The foregoing interpretation of CPSU politics views 
the changing fortunes of Khrushchev’s political pro- 
gram since 1960 as a reflection of a continuing political 
battle between powerful and entrenched elements in 
the party’s higher echelons. The issue that underlies the 
conflicts over particular policies in the CPSU—epit- 
omized in the debate on “economics” vs. “politics’— 


* Ibid., April 26, 1963. 
” Ibid., Nov. 18, 1963. 


*' See editorial in World Marxist Review, No. 11, 1962, pp. 
31-38. 
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is the question of the role of the party in the Soviet 
future. Khrushchev’s answer to this key problem of the 
post-Stalin era has been clear: the party must increas- 
ingly become a functional element in the management 
of the Soviet economy. His approach tends in effect 
f toward the conversion of the party officialdom into a 
technocratic-managerial class conducting the mundane 
affairs of an advanced industrial society—an approach 
strikingly manifested in the restructuring of the party 
last November. With his proclamation in the new 
Party Program that a party and state “of the whole 
people” have now replaced the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” in the USSR, Khrushchev apparently seeks to 
bridge the gulf that has separated the party from So- 
viet society as a whole—a project that may not be un- 
like squaring the circle—and thus to facilitate the per- 
formance of the party’s economic functions. 


The party conservatives’ answer to Khrushchev— 
like that of his Chinese opposition in Peking—is also 
evident. Khrushchev’s subordination of “politics” to 
“economics” means in the long run a watering down of 
the party's role as the ultimate political authority and 
of its revolutionary mission and unique political func- 
tion at home and abroad. 


In focusing on the limitations upon Khrushchev’s 
power to dominate his colleagues, the author does not 
wish to suggest that the Soviet leader is either weak or 
ineffective. Khrushchev wields his impressive powers 
with consummate skill. He holds great advantages over 
his colleagues through his commanding posts in the 
party and state. As First Secretary and Premier, he is 
in a far better position to initiate broad political pro- 
grams than his associates in the Presidium, who are 
largely limited to counteractions. He uses his power of 
initiative to regain the offensive whenever he has lost 
ground—as a means of keeping critics off balance and 
to define the terms of political battle in his favor. His 
use of anti-Stalinism is a prime example of this tech- 
nique; through it he has forced his conservative critics 
tO maneuver in a political context disadvantageous to 
their cause. 


The only avenue open to Khrushchev’s critics is to 
chip away at his policies by exposing them to criticism 


whenever they run into trouble, or by rallying profes- 
sional and institutional forces offended by one or an- 
other of his projects. The Cuban affair provided them 
with their most favorable opportunity to press their 
case against the First Secretary's past policies. Khrush- 
chev has now regained the offensive, but time is running 
out for him, and his younger colleagues look increas- 
ingly toward the inevitable struggle for the succession. 


Limits on the Successor 


The fear that a neo-orthodox successor leadership 
might seek to “de-Khrushchevize” the party evidently 
weighs on Khrushchev’s mind as the time left to him 
narrows. Indeed, the party conflict over the past several 
years indicates that there is some basis for Khrushchev’s 
fear. A future neo-orthodox coalition might seek to 
stem anti-Stalinism as a menace to the party’s hegemony 
over Soviet society and press for a return to tried and 
tested policies eschewing the Khrushchevian propensity 
for doctrinal innovation, reckless gambles abroad, and 
radical reform at home. Though the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict runs too deep to make a Moscow-Peking recon- 
ciliation likely, such a coalition might even hope for 
some form of an accommodation with Mao’s successors. 

To say that the potential for an orthodox resurgence 
exists is not to say that it will take place. As long as 
terror is not reintroduced to enforce discipline under a 
new leader, party policy after Khrushchev is likely to 
show signs of disarray and indecision resulting from 
chronic contention between various elements in the 
party's upper echelons. 

Whoever emerges as leader will have to contend with 
these conflicting elements within the party. Finally, the 
leader must contend with the country as a whole as well 
as the party. Without reintroducing Stalin-style coercion 
on a wide scale, even an orthodox leader could scarcely 
afford to disregard the increasing social pressure in the 
USSR for greater welfare and personal elbow-room, if 
not political freedom. The future Soviet leader, like 
Khrushchev, will be faced with the growing problem of 
balancing the demands of the party against the demands 
of a changing Soviet society. 
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The Extent and Limits of Authority 


(A Rejoinder to Mr. Linden) 


FEW WOULD CONTEST Mr. Linden’s view that 
there are sharp conflicts of interest, outlook and aspira- 
tion in Soviet society at large and within the party-state 
bureaucracy, and that many of the shifts in Soviet policy 
in recent years show signs of having been influenced by 
such conflicts. Not all, however, would agree with his 
identification of issues and alignments in the concrete 
cases he discusses. 

The possible focuses of internal conflict within the 
Soviet system are very numerous indeed, but the follow- 
ing are some of the most important: 


1) Between the principal leader (at present Khrush- 
chev) and secondary leaders who have a common in- 
terest in setting limits to the former’s power. 

2) Between different individuals (and “groupings’’? ) 
within the secondary leadership, competing for in- 
fluence over the principal leaders. 

3) Between different aspirants for succession to the 
principal leader. 

4) Between the inner leadership and the larger bodies 
from which its power formally derives: e.g., Govern- 
ment Presidium versus Council of Ministers, and es- 
pecially party Presidium versus the full Central Com- 
mittee (“Anti-party Group” crisis, 1957). 

5) Between subordinate officials and the occupants 
of superior echelons, whose posts they covet. This 
applies, for instance, to younger officials aspiring to 
positions like obkom secretaryships, which carry Central 


An Associate Professor of Russian at the Australian 
National University in Canberra, Mr. Rigby has written 
for various journals on the subject of Soviet politics 
and administration. He last appeared on these pages 
with “How Strong is the Leader?” in the September- 
October 1962 issue. 
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Committee status; to officials with Central Committee 
status aspiring to admission to the Presidium; to func- 
tionaries in the republics aiming at the republican 
leadership; to ministers and government committee 
chairmen coveting deputy premierships; and so on. 

6) Between different formal sections of the bureau- 
cracy, z.e., between its major divisions {the party, the 
state administration, the army, and so on} or between 
particular units fe.g., State Production Committees 
versus Gosplan departments versus sovnarkhozes; or 
raikoms Kolkhoz Production Directorates 
(1962); or the Party Presidium versus the Secretariat 
(1957) or the Government Presidium (1953-54 ?); 
or between different production branch units (vedom- 
stvennyt podkhod) }. 

7) Between informal groupings of officials, usually 
based on past career associations and involving patron- 
client relationships, and either focussed on particular 
formal units or hierarchies or cutting across the formal 
structure. 


versus 


8) Between the interests of one area and another, and 
between local and national interests (mestnichestvo). 

9) Within groups entrusted with purveying different 
values (the arts, national culture, science, and even 
the official ideology ), over the forms of orthodoxy; and 
between the purveyors of these values and the political 
leadership over the extent of the former's autonomy and 
influence over policy. 

10) Between those cherishing such values and the 
official purveyors of them. 

11) Between different occupational and skill groups 
over distribution of the national cake. 

12) Between the “masses,” valuing consumption, 
leisure, security and freedom, and the regime, valuing 
production, national power, development, and discipline. 


Although it would take far more space than is avail- 
able here to demonstrate it, I believe that conflict 
focussed at each of these points has found some reflec- 
tion in the politics of post-Stalin Russia. The principal 
defect of Mr. Linden’s paper is its attempt to derive 
all Soviet internal conflict in the last few years from 
a simple dichotomy between a reforming, pro-consumer, 
and anti-Stalinist Khrushchev and his supporters on the 
one hand, and a conservative, production-oriented, and 
anti-anti-Stalinist opposition group on the other. This 
simplified analysis of Soviet politics seems to me both 
implausible a priort and inadequately supported by the 
evidence adduced. 


THE VIEW THAT Khrushchev’s victory over the 
“Anti-party Group” in 1957 reduced and modified the 
Opposition within the leadership to his power and his 
policies, but without eliminating it, has been argued 
before, along various lines, by Mr. Robert Conquest, 
Messrs. David Burg and Peter Wiles, and others'—and 
Mr. Linden does us a service in providing an extended, 
up-to-date, and well-argued statement of this view. One 
might, of course, accept the viewpoint without accepting 
all the arguments advanced for it, or without treating 
it as the “key” to all Soviet politics in the last six years. 
It may be as well, therefore, to give some thought to 
this wider question, before glancing at some of Mr. 
Linden’s detailed propositions. 


First, however, let us not underestimate the difficulty 
of arguing sensibly about the limitations and opposition 
to Khrushchev's power. No one either questions on the 
one hand that Khrushchev occupies a position of special 
authority in the Soviet leadership (Linden calls him the 
Soviet leader), or suggests on the other that he can do 
what he likes. Conflicting estimates of his position, 
therefore, revolve around differences of degree and 
emphasis, and it is all too easy to argue at cross pur- 
poses on this level when the empirical data available 
to us are so meager, patchy and often conjectural. In 
this situation one needs to appeal beyond the data, the 
interpretation of which may be disputed, to broader 
notions about Soviet politics and about political man in 
general. 


One such line of “appeal” is suggested in my para- 
graphs above on the focuses of internal conflict. Another 


"See Robert Conquest, “The Struggle Goes On,” Problems 
of Communism. No. 4, 1960, pp. 7-11; David Burg and Peter 
Wiles, “Chruschtschows Machtstellung als ‘Polyzentrismus’ In- 
nerhalb der Sowjetfuerung,” Ost Europa (Stuttgart), Aug.- 
Sept. 1962, pp. 563-77. Professor Robert C. Tucker, of the 
University of Indiana, has also expressed a similar view. 


might be to consider the Soviet leadership in the light 
of our knowledge of the workings of the supreme leader- 
ship in other political systems. Take, for example, the 
relationship between the premier and other ministers 
in the cabinet system of government. Despite “cabinet 
responsibility” (="collective leadership”), the power of 
the prime minister both over policy formation and over 
the fortunes of his “colleagues” is characteristically very 
great indeed—just consider the story of Mr. Macmillan’s 
ministerial “purge” last year.2 One does not have to 
imagine Khrushchev a “pock-marked Caligula” to be 
impressed with the tremendous power of his position: 
it is sufficient to imagine him a British prime minister 
without the constraints of an opposition party and legal 
intra-party opposition, free elections, a pluralist society, 
and a free press. 


The most obvious comparison is, of course, with 
Stalin, and a fruitful approach here might be to ask 
how we always knew that Stalin enjoyed dictatorial 
power. After all, the myth of “collective leadership” was 
never completely dropped, and until Khrushchev told 
us otherwise in 1956, who of us did not imagine that 
the Politburo did, in some sense, “run” the Soviet 
Union? Our estimate of Stalin’s position seems to have 
grown up on the basis of a number of considerations, 
but especially the following: 1) the power manifestly 
accruing to his formal roles, first as General Secretary 
of the party, later also as Premier, and during the war 
as Chairman of the State Defense Committee; 2) our 
memory of his past successes in dealing with opposition 
and his survival at the top in contrast to the ups and 
downs of other Politburo members (including “heirs 
apparent”) and despite the manifest failure of some of 
his policies; 3) his initiatives as spokesman for the 
regime and as ex cathedra critic in all spheres of 
activity, and the publicity he enjoyed, vastly more flat- 
tering in both quantity and quality than that bestowed 
on any other leader. 


If these were indeed the sources of our notions about 
Stalin’s power, it is a striking thought that today they 
are scarcely less applicable to Khrushchev.* Of course, 
one immediately perceives differences in detail, but 
clearly one does not have to assume that the precise 
scope and character of the power of the two leaders 
were identical (no one would argue this) to recognize 
that there is a methodological problem here which is 
very pertinent to the dispute. 


*See “Behind the Ministerial Reconstruction,’ The Times 
(London), July 23, 1962. 

*See T. H. Rigby and L. G. Churchward, Policy Making in 
the USSR, 1953-1961—Two Views, Melbourne, Lansdowne 
Press, 1962, pp. 7-9. 
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OR WE COULD APPROACH the comparison from 
the other end. Was Stalin’s authority unlimited? Could 
he, for example, have his principal lieutenants (let 
alone Tito) destroyed merely at the twiddle of his little 
finger? Evidently not. The purge of Zhdanov’s sup- 
porters took him several months to carry through, cost 
him a considerable accretion of the power of Beria and 
Malenkov, and involved fabricating the elaborate cover 
of the “Leningrad Case”. Again, as we know from 
Khrushchev’s “secret speech,” Stalin in his final months 
“had plans to finish off the old members of the Polit- 
buro.” But this evidently cost him far more trouble than 
the British 1962 cabinet reorganization cost Prime 
Minister Macmillan, involving at least two complex 
fabricated “plots” and the intricate maneuver of recon- 
structing all the central organs of the party*—and we 
still cannot be certain that it did not cost him his 
life. Stalin did indeed amass tremendous power over 
the lives and fortunes of his fellow countrymen, but in 
the exercise of that power he remained, to a considerable 
extent, a prisoner of the methods through which it had 
been acquired. Stalin’s career illustrates a lesson for 
which history provides ample evidence: that a tyrant, 
no matter how mighty, needs to proceed with a certain 
caution in order to avoid simultaneously alarming the 
majority of his normally submissive entourage. 


Before leaving Stalin, we may also recall that even 
he devolved upon his lieutenants a good deal of power 
to initiate policy. Thus, in the postwar period, Zhdanov 
can plausibly be credited with the initiation of important 
measures in the field of ideology, Khrushchev in the 
field of agricultural administration, and Beria and 
Malenkov on matters of security and internal party 
organization. Nor did Stalin invariably act as spokes- 
man on the most solemn occasions or on the launching 
of major innovations. 


To sum up, and to state the comparison between 
Khrushchev’s and Stalin’s positions in the leadership in 
rather sharper terms than in the preceding paragraphs, 
I would suggest that those positions on the face of it 
show much in common—particularly if we take the 
Stalin of before the Yezhoushchina, when he was clear- 
ly on top but merely rusticated, rather than destroyed, 
his opponents or disappointing “lieutenants,” and when 
he was still something like primus inter pares, receiving 
massive publicity but without being deified. If we see 
anything analogous between the post-1957 Khrushchev 
and the pre-1937 Stalin, we might well consider further 
that 1) in some ways Khrushchev’s position looks 


“The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 84-85. 
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stronger, particularly in his formidable concentration 
of formal roles; and 2) Stalin’s power in the early 
1930’s proved sufficient, after all, to defeat the first 
moves against him and to carry out the Yezhovshchina. 
We may add here: while few of us would expect a 
repetition of the Yezhovshchina under Krushchev, are 
we always clear as to our reasons for this? Mr. Linden 
offers one possible (and partial) reason, but there are 
others. How much weight are we to assign to broad 
social changes, how much to differences of personality, 
how much to changes (and what changes?) in the 
structure of power, how much to differences (and again, 
what differences?) in the route to power pursued by 
the two leaders, and how much to differences in the 
international environment? 


PASSING FROM PARTICULAR comparisons to a 
more general point, there is observably a strong tendency 
among groups of men entrusted with providing execu- 
tive leadership—be they chiefs of a barbarian warband, 
a board of directors, or a British cabinet—to endow one 
of their number with special authority both within 
the group and over it.® Furthermore, a high level of 
continuity and security in office of the principal leader 
appears to be an important condition of the effective- 
ness of such groups, especially in combat situations.® 
Various devices have been invented to secure these 
ends and to place the principal leader, in some degree 
at least, “above politics.” In states, the usual method 
until fairly recent times was to make the chief executive 
office hereditary; but even if we take the liberal-demo- 
cratic states, the more smoothly-functioning and stable 
of them will usually be found to have generated some 
device for this purpose. Moreover, quite apart from the 


"One of the most interesting experimental explorations of 
this topic is that undertaken by Leonard Berkowitz. See his 
“Sharing Leadership in Small Decision-Making Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, No. 48, 1953. 

°To quote from the London Times report cited above, “For 
the Cabinet and the party managers realize that only an un- 
challenged leader and a strong administration will have the 
moral force to take Britain into Europe, or to withdraw from 
the negotiations to go in.” (Italics added.) 

“In Britain the House.of Commons majority leader “forms 
a Government,” which falls if he falls. This produces a strong 
incentive to solidarity behind the leader between elections. In 
the United States the leader’s authority and security in office 
are ensured by making the cabinet appointive and the Presi- 
dent’s tenure independent of a Congress majority. The absence 
of comparable arrangements had much to do with the in- 
stability of governments under the Third and Fourth French 
Republics, which contributed to disillusionment in parlia- 
mentary processes and demands for a strong leader. 


pressures from w#thin the ruling group for one man to 
be elevated above the others, a collective need is also 
experienced for a leader who will personify the govern- 
ment to the population at large and serve as a focus 
for their loyalty and confidence. Here, one may see a 
certain analogy between the manifest underpinning 
which the Soviet regime as a whole derived from the 
Stalin cult before 1953 and the concern shown by 
political parties in democratic countries for the “public 
image” of their leader. 


All this is axiomatic, but do we always bear it in mind 
when discussing the politics of post-Stalin Russia? Of 
course, in Communist countries the situation is com- 
plicated by the lack of regular procedures for the trans- 
fer and legitimation of leadership. However, they are 
far from unique in that respect, and the student should 
merely see here a challenge to understand how leadership 
works in countries where such procedures are lacking.® 


Of the many difficulties besetting the leader in such 
systems, perhaps the most obvious is the problem of 
leadership succession: How can he ensure that his de- 
parture from the scene will not be followed by a period 
of potentially disintegrative internecine struggle unless 
he fosters the formal and informal power of an “heir 
apparent’ to the point where the latter may be tempted 
to seize his patrimony prematurely? Here, four lines of 
behavior would seem open to him: 


1) To reconcile himself to handing over power in 
his lifetime; 

2) To prevent any possible successor from accumu- 
lating special power, and—"“aprés nous le déluge’; 

3) To foster possible successors, but to keep two or 
three of them in the running at any particular time 
(this involves the delicate matter of timing when the 
leader wishes to transmit a decisive advantage to just 
one of them); 

4) To build up an “heir apparent,” but at the same 
time to invest another leader (or group) with sufficient 
countervailing power to discourage an attempt at “pre- 
mature succession.” 


On the whole Stalin seems to have favored the third 
line (was he in the process of tossing the scepter to 
Malenkov at the time of his death?), and Khrushchev 
the fourth, as indicated farther on. 

There are special difficulties, too, attached to being 
one of the top man’s “colleagues” in such a system. Not 
the least of these is that the stability and security of the 


®Valuable comparative evidence should be forthcoming 
not only on Communist systems, but on such non-Communist 
systems as those, say, of Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, Spain, etc., 
not to mention political systems of the past. 


ruling group as a whole necessitate investing the leader 
with considerable power, but this power then becomes 
a danger to the individual security of the other group 
members. How are the latter to set limits to this dan- 
ger without direct collusion among themselves, which 
the leader would justifiably regard as a threat to his 
position and take measures to scotch? 


THE RESPONSE TO these and similar intra-leader- 
ship problems in a Communist system will obviously 
be much affected by the personalities of the individuals 
involved and by the external environment, but the prob- 
lems themselves are built into the basic relationships of 
leader and ruling group, and cannot be ignored. In 
particular, they largely determine the expression of 
disagreements over policy. 


Those who believe there is some sort of “stop-Khrush- 
chev” opposition within the party Presidium may fairly 
be asked for guidance on the following point: In 1957 
a majority of Presidium members, including several 
whose long-term standing and prestige were no less 
than Khrushchev’s, began to collude against him; they 
were quickly and decisively defeated; and all of them, 
sooner or later, were reduced to political impotence 
and obscurity. Since then, has Khrushchev been less 
well situated to deal with such hostile collusion? Has he 
lost all incentive to do so? If the answer to these two 
questions is No, I fail to understand not only how an 
Opposition grouping whose existence is supposedly so 
manifest that it is apparent to foreign observers can 
manage to survive, but even how any Presidium member 
could be foolhardy enough to make the first move 
towards the formation of such a grouping. 


It seems reasonable to assume that there are frequent 
disagreements in Presidium discussions; that Khrush- 
chev actively participates in these discussions and finds 
himself from time to time at odds with other members; 
and even that he occasionally gives way on matters that 
he regards as major issues. But it seems equally reason- 
able to assume that he would not tolerate any persistent 
posture of opposition involving basic questions on the 
part of any of his Presidium “colleagues,” or any sign 
of a recurrent configuration of opposition on the part 
of two or more of them. To revert to our analogy, no 
British prime minister would, or could, fail to take steps 
to eliminate opposition once it assumed such forms. Is 
there anything in the Soviet political or social structure 
that makes the Soviet premier and party first secretary 
less able, or less willing, to do so? 


Considering Mr. Linden’s paper in detail, alternative 
explanations immediately suggest themselves for many 
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of the events and phenomena he describes. Let me 
give just three examples: 


First, the recurrent attacks by Khrushchev and some 
of his younger colleagues on the “Anti-party Group” 
do not have to be viewed as “repeated attempts to expel 
the defeated leaders from the party,” and there is there- 
fore no need to attribute the fact that such expulsion 
did not eventuate to “the successful resistance of Khru- 
shchev’s associates.” In part, these attacks are useful to 
Khrushchev as a reminder of the legitimacy of the steps 
taken against the “group” and as a prophylaxis against 
its becoming a focus for disaffection. But much more, 
I believe, they are a gimmick to exploit the prevailing 
revulsion in the USSR against the methods and atmos- 
phere of the Stalin era—the foundation on which the 
Khrushchev regime has sought largely to build its popu- 
larity. On the one hand, by tarring his defeated oppon- 
ents with the Stalinist brush, Khrushchev comes out as 
the savior of the people against the evils of the “cult”— 
a role that becomes increasingly plausible as the memory 
of the 1953-57 period fades. On the other hand, by 
stressing the enormity of the “group’s offenses, he drives 
home the magnanimity of his treatment of them—and 
this is the most dramatic device at his disposal for 
convincing the population of the genuineness of his 
break with the past.® 


Secondly, Mr. Linden takes the fact that it was Kozlov 
rather than Khrushchev who reported on the 1960 
Bucharest meeting as evidence of the weakening of 
Khrushchev’s position. Yet, could it not equally well be 
regarded as a demonstration that Khrushchev’s intran- 
sigence under Chinese fire was not a personal stand 
but had the collective backing of the whole party leader- 
ship? (This interpretation becomes all the more plaus- 
ible if one accepts Mr. Linden’s view that Kozlov stands 
towards the “tough” 
spectrum. ) 


end of the Soviet political 


Thirdly, Mr. Linden also sees the leadership changes 
at the May 1960 Plenum and the 22nd Congress as a 
setback for Khrushchev because of the removal of 
leaders identified as his “supporters.” But, as I pointed 
out in this journal last year, these changes greatly 


*The case of Voroshilov provides special opportunities here 
which Khrushchev has not been slow to exploit. See especially 
his reported comments to the orbiting Tereshkova in Pravda, 
June 17, 1963. At the 22nd Congress there was, of course, 
the added point that intra-bloc attacks on the Khrushchev 
regime flared up coincidentally with Molotov’s memorandum 
to the Central Committee condemning the new Party Program, 
the common ground here being hostility to destalinization. 
This was an unprecedented development, and simple prudence 
dictated some prophylactic countermeasures. 
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enhanced Khrushchev’s personal dominance over the 
interlocking directorate of central party and government 
bodies.'° 


FINALLY, LET ME turn to three methodological 
criticisms of Mr. Linden’s paper. 


1) One detects in it little awareness of the difficulty 
of identifying sources of policy when you have a leader 
acting as general spokesman for the regime. Mr. Linden 
shows some tendency to identify Khrushchev's state- 
ments as personal views when they fit in with his 
(Linden’s) own notion of the leader's basic policies 
and attitudes, and to treat them as concessions exacted 
by the opposition when they do not. All governments 
trim and alter their policies when those policies run 
into difficulties, or when circumstances change. There 
is no need to posit an internal tug-of-war in the leader- 
ship to explain this. Think, for instance, of Stalin's 
“zig-zags ’. 

2) Mr. Linden does not explain his criteria for 
distinguishing between Khrushchev’s supporters or 
protégés and others. The only definition of a “Khrush- 
chev man” I can find is one who “is directly beholden to 
Khrushchev for his position.” At times this appears to 
mean Khrushchev’s old cadres from the Ukrainian and 
Moscow party organizations; but at others it takes in 
protégés who evidently came to enjoy Khrushchev’s 
patronage only after the death of Stalin, including Igna- 
tov, Mukhitdinov, Pospelov and Kuusinen. What are 
the grounds for identifying these, but not Kozlov or 
Ponomarev for instance, as Khrushchev men? If the 
identification rests solely, or largely, on the attribution of 
policy orientations, then we have a circular argument. I 
might add that in my reading of the politics of post- 
Stalin Russia, no one is more “beholden” to Khrushchev 
than Kozlov. Further, despite the great differences in 
the nature and degree of the present Presidium members’ 
past dependence on Khrushchev, they al] are now de- 
pendent on him as least to the extent that without his 
acquiescense they could not remain in the leadership. 
And to regard the replacement of some of Khrushchev’s 
earlier protégés by newer ones as a setback to his power 
is as logical as to view the replacement of Rudzutak or 
Kossior in the 1930's as a setback for Stalin. 

3) A final methodological criticism of Mr. Linden’s 
analysis relates to the underestimation of the role of 
solidarity based on past career associations, and of 
rivalry for the succession to Khrushchev, as_ political 


" Thomas H. Rigby, “How Strong is the Leader’, Problems 


of Communism, No. 5, 1962, esp. pp. 5-8. 


_ factors in recent years. The two have been inextricably 
linked by virtue of the fact that any claimant to the 
succession needs to be backed up by informal sources 
of power as well as by formal ones. To oversimplify 
somewhat, the two most important informal career 
groupings since 1957 have been based on association 
with the Ukrainian and Leningrad party organizations, 
and Khrushchev has alternately favored a dauphin from 
each. Taking a leaf from Stalin’s book, he has conscious- 
ly balanced one against the other, as well as against 
smaller groupings and individuals. When Kirichenko 
was heir apparent, Kozlov was the countervailing force; 
early in 1960 Kozlov was elevated to the position of 
dauphin, but Brezhnev soon emerged as the countervail- 
ing force. Between the spring of 1962 and that of 1963, 
the royal favor shifted to Brezhnev, and it is not yet 
clear whether a new counterweight will emerge and, if 
so, who it will be. One of the most fascinating spectacles 
of recent Kremlinology has been the ebb and flow of 
ex-Ukrainian and ex-Leningrad officials in secondary 


posts, parallel with these changes in the heir apparent. 
Without for vac minute seeking to replace one magic 
“key” to Soviet politics by another, one may say that 
many of the ups and downs of recent years, which Mr. 
Linden interprets as clues to fluctuations in Khrush- 
chev’s dominance, can far more plausibly be viewed 
as shifts in the fortunes of these rival informal group- 
ings and the contenders for the succession around whom 
the groupings were formed—shifts produced not only by 
their own efforts but by the changing distribution of 
Khrushchev’s favor. 

Finally, let me again urge acknowledgment of the 
multiplicity of conflicting interests, values and ambitions 
influencing Soviet politics, including the politics of the 
leadership, and—despite some relaxation of inhibi- 
tions which has stimulated the spontaneous interaction 
of these elements—the persistence of a specific political 
structure leading to considerable continuity in the way 
these conflicting elements have impinged upon power 
relationships between individuals. 


After Khrushchev: A Conservative. Restoration? 


IT IS GENERALLY agreed that the Soviet Union is 
passing through a transitional stage. What the transi- 
tion is from is clear enough, though there may be vari- 
ous views about the other end of the process, set as it 
is in a not easily determinable future. 

In any case, we may accept that transitions of this 
type, even such as may later appear to have been com- 
paratively smooth, are marked by great political in- 
stability at the top. Moreover, Khrushchev is not po- 
litically invulnerable; and if he were, at least he is not 
immortal. 


Mr. Conquest, a British student of Communist affairs 
and also a poet, has frequently contributed to this jour- 
nal. His full-length works include Power and Policy 
in the USSR (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961) and 
The Pasternak Affair: Courage of Genius (London: Col- 
lins and Harville Press, 1961). 


By Robert Conquest 


Stalin succeeded in thoroughly institutionalizing his 
regime. The men who came up in it were as condi- 
tioned, both consciously in ideology and unconsciously 
in political habit, to his form of state as the bureaucrats 
and theorists of legitimism had been to the prevailing 
system of the 1830's and 1840's. This is not to say that 
among them there were not those who, either to a 
greater or to a lesser extent, were susceptible to the im- 
pact of facts which no longer accorded properly with 
their prejudices. But in all of them the heavy ballast 
from the past was clearly discernible. 

After Stalin’s death, the political leaders were faced 
with definite problems, some of which would clearly 
not admit of old-time solutions. To take but one ex- 
ample of many, the agricultural and—to a lesser ex- 
tent—the industrial progress of the country was evi- 
dently hampered by methods which were no longer ap- 
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propriate (if they ever had been). The hard facts of 
grain and livestock production, which were presented 
frankly to the Central Committee in 1953-54, gave little 
encouragement to any who might argue that the old 
methods would do with no more than minor changes. 
Yet when we look at the reforms that have been intro- 
duced under the auspices of Khrushchev and his en- 
tourage, all of whom seemed ready for drastic action, 
we can see that the supposedly enormous shifts brought 
about under the new regime have, in fact, looked revo- 
lutionary only if compared with the even more con- 
servative projects of some of Khrushchev’s colleagues. 
Neither the “virgin lands” campaign, nor the MTS re- 
organization, nor even the increased incentive schemes 
for collective farms, have really come to grips with the 
basic organization of Soviet agriculture. 


The ‘“‘Khrushchevite’’ Period 


In general terms, the prevailing “Khrushchevite” 
view is well expressed as follows: 


In overcoming the consequences of the cult of Stalin’s 
personality, the party at the same time considers it neces- 
sary to come out against any attempts, under the pretext 
of struggle against the personality cult, to shake the prin- 
ciples of Marxist-Leninist theory, against attempts to re- 
habilitate anti-Marxist views and tendencies long since 
smashed in the party.’ 


We must make a distinction. The party and its Cen- 
tral Committee contain, in positions of influence, per- 
sons whose general views may be described as Stalinist, 
together with a number of individuals more ready than 
Khrushchev to move in the direction of concessions to 
reality. They do not include—or only as isolated indi- 
viduals such as those occasionally denounced in the 
student or scientific branches of the party—any true 
radicals or progressives. The range, for purposes of 
practical power, runs from extreme right to, at most, 
left center. In the cultural disputes of 1962-63, for ex- 
ample, we may identify a reactionary policy aimed at 
bringing the writers to heel as in Zhdanov’s time, and 
a centrist policy of making concessions to the writers 
and giving them some rope; but the notion of freeing 
them from party control, the notion, say, that abstract 
painting or sculpture are really to be tolerated, has no 
significance at the serious levels of politics. In fact, the 
current intra-party disputes may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as confrontations between repressionist and 
concessionist forces, both equally devoted to the notion 


* Pravda, April 20, 1963—extract from the final chapter of 
the second edition of Lenin’s biography. 
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of the divine right to rule of the self-perpetuating party 
leadership, but each convinced that its own recipe is the 
best way of perpetuating that rule. 


NEVERTHELESS, THIS IS a real dispute. In the great 
struggle for power in 1957, the party was not split be- 
tween progressive and reactionary factions, between 
right and left. Both the victorious and the vanquished 
factions contained elements of either political back- 
ground. Malenkov’s foreign policy proposals were evi- 
dently more “liberal” than any that Khrushchev was 
able to put into effect for several years; the same ap- 
plies to his consumer goods policy. Shepilov’s line on 
literary freedom was at least as advanced as anything 
which has succeeded it. 


Khrushchev therefore found himself faced after 1957 
with powerful allies not dependent upon him politically, 
and whose record, as seen in their previous speeches 
and alignments, had been definitely with the “left”. As 
we have seen in the past few months, these elements 
retain great influence within the party. 


Although there are no real portents of any relaxation 
of the grip of the apparat (whether in Khrushchevite 
or “conservative” hands) on the instruments of power, 
in more than one field there are stirrings or tendencies 
which may be taken as harbingers of a saner’ society. 
If the best should come to the best, it might well be 
that the Khrushchev era would rank with other attempts 
to combine despotism with relaxation, such as the 
Turgot-Necker period or the “Liberal Empire” of 1869- 
70 in France, both of which came to be regarded as 
symptomatic of the end of autocracy. Even economically, 
if we look on a free economy as a pyramid held to- 
gether by natural laws, and that of Stalin’s Russia as an 
essentially unstable structure held together only by the 
iron cables of brute force, we may think that amy turn 
towards economic stability must automatically render 
such extraneous trusses less necessary and thereby 
hasten their decay. But though there are signs of hope, 
there is a long way to go even in this field. 


It is true that one Communist party (in Hungary) 
did briefly and precariously fall into the hands of a 
leadership prepared to abandon the monolithic state. 
But it needs to be noted that the progressive forces 
which events brought into prominence came very 
largely from the intellectual, journalistic, academic and 
student sections of the party, and hardly ar all from its 
apparat. Apparatist authorities have, under extreme 
pressures, abandoned—or rather shelved—collectiviza- 
tion, as in Poland and Yugoslavia. But they have never 
given up their own dynastic claims. 


Moreover, it should be noted that in the Polish, Yu- 
| goslav and Hungarian cases a very strong element came 
into play which could not, as far as one can see, be 
paralleled in Soviet conditions. In all these cases, the im- 
mensely powerful force of nationalism galvanized so- 
cial groups who otherwise would not have allied them- 
selves with the reformers; and it was this force, too, 
that seemed to have demoralized the opposition. It is 
probably true that popular support for Khrushchev, 
and hence for his policies, is immensely strengthened 
at present by nationalist resentment against the Chinese. 
And this may perhaps be regarded as a constant. All 
the same, it is unlikely to be as effective as the similar 
anti-Russian feelings in Eastern Europe. It may be, 
nevertheless, that true progress in the USSR is not 
going to be possible without some such processes as 
took place in Warsaw and Budapest in 1956. 


Some “Categorical Fallacies” 


Observers often divide the Soviet political leadership 
into three groups. The first consists of seniors like 
Mikoyan and Khrushchev himself, who served through- 
out the Stalin period, but who have memories of other 
and better things and were not, so to speak, molded 
simply by the old dictator. The second group—some- 
times referred to as “the middle generation’ —includes 
men like Kozlov and Suslov, who are assumed to have 
risen simply as Stalin’s creatures and to be thoroughly 
set in their ways. The third, the “later generation” — 
sometimes called the “Young Turks’—are assumed to 
be forward-looking and comparatively untainted by the 
stamp of Stalinist training. 


It is this third group which, one hears, will inherit 
power. But leaving aside the fact that there is no set 
reason to assume the victory of any particular younger 
man over any particular older man (as was shown by 
Khrushchey's victory over Malenkov ), there is still the 
question of just who these young men are. Let us look 
at the earlier careers of three of the most prominent 


“Young Turks”: 


Dmutri Stepanovich Polianski 


Born 1917. 

1934—in Komsomol work. 

1939-40—Komsomol work in Kharkov. 

1942—attended the Higher Party School attached to 
the Central Committee of the CPSU. 

1942-45—Head of the Political Department of a 
Machine Tractor Station, then Secretary of a Party 
Raikom Committee in Novosibirsk. 

1945-49—in the apparat of the CC, CPSU. 


1949-52—Second Secretary of the Crimean Provin- 
cial Committee, CPSU. 


Vladimir Yefimovich Semichastny 

Born 1924. 

From 1941—in leading Komsomol work. 

1945-46—Second, then First, Secretary, Donets Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Komsomol. 

1946-50—Secretary, then First Secretary, of the 
Ukrainian Komsomol. 

1950—Secretary of the CC, All-Union Komsomol. 


Aleksandr Nikolaevich Shelepin 


Born 1918. 

1940-43—Instructor, Head of Department, then Sec- 
retary, Moscow City Committee of the Komsomol. 

1943-52—Secretary, then Second Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Komsomol. 


Such were the careers of the leading “Young Turks” 
up to 1952-53—that is, within Stalin’s lifetime. And 
these are the young hopefuls! When we consider that 
the party’s ideology is still in the charge of Stalin’s 
editor of Pravda, Leonid Ilichev, and that its interna- 
tional relations are run by a veteran of the Comintern 
from the 1930's, Boris Ponomarev, we may feel even 
less sanguine. 


And what of the “progressive” Khrushchevite cadre 
itself? The present Head of the Political Directorate 
of the Army and Navy, Aleksei Yepishev, followed 
Khrushchev from Kiev to Moscow in 1951, there to 
become Deputy Minister of State Security in the “Doc- 
tors Plot” period, 1951-53! The present Head of the 
Administrative Organs Department of the Central Com- 
mittee, Nikolai Mironov, was also brought up from the 
Ukraine and put into “leading work” in the USSR 
MGB in 1951, remaining in state security posts until 
recently. The Head of the Party Organs Department 
(RSFSR ), Churaiev, also followed Khrushchev to Mos- 
cow in 1951 and worked in the central apparat through 
the worst period. 


THE “YOUNG TURKS,” in any case, are young in 
comparison with the present top leadership, but they 
are not young by the standards prevailing in periods of 
political change. The first Politburo in 1917 had only 
two members over 40 and none over 50. This is not to 
dispute that a younger cadre will eventually rise in the 
party. But here again we must ask ourselves: Who are 
the ones most likely to emerge? 


Unless great changes occur, the answer is a depressing 
one. A new generation of political leaders will arise, 
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as ever, from among the party secretaries of the lower 
levels. These in turn will be the men who, in their late 
‘teens or early twenties, had been the most enthusiastic 
of Komsomol members and at the same time the most 
skilled committee intriguers in their university, tech- 
nical college, or place of work. This would not be a 
very promising basis for a future leadership even within 
the Conservative or Labor parties in Britain—nor 
doubtless in their American equivalents. And even 
though we can be sure that the Komsomol is not so 
crudely or brutally managed a body as it was in the 
1930's and 1940’s, there is still considerable evidence 
that its spirit and its leadership have more in common 
with the Stalinist generation than with the Yevtushen- 
kos or, for that matter, the Ehrenburgs. The youth 
gangs who wreck the poetry readings at the Mayakovsky 
statue, the young prigs who publicly censure girls’ hair- 
styles or break into dance halls to stop excessive jazz— 
such are the activist rank and file. As for the secretaries, 
let us simply cite the words of the present Komsomol 
First Secretary, Sergei Pavlov: 


We are amazed at the tendency of certain producers, 
scenario writers and playwrights to draw comparisons 
between Komsomol activists and workers and so-called 
ordinary people (as if the former were not ordinary 
people). In these films and plays the ordinary boys and 
girls at least bear a resemblance to normal people, but 
the youth leaders, the Komsomol activists, are invariably 


* Molodot Kommunist, Moscow, April 1958. 


Leaders, Too, Are Mortal 


Socialist society is strong in its organization and 
consciousness; in it all forces must be so deployed 
that there is rhythm in all phases of life, in the 
struggle for the further advance of this society to 
the great goal of mankind—communism. And who 
can and should organize this? The party of Com- 
munists! The party itself singles out from its midst 
a leading nucleus in which the most worthy and 
experienced leaders are assembled. 

I think no one will assume that in talking of this 
I have my own particular position in the party in 
mind. I am already 69 years old and have the right 
to say this. {Stormy, prolonged applause.} After 
all, everyone understands that I cannot hold the 
posts I now occupy in the party and the government 
forever. Therefore, in talking about this, I am think- 
ing not of myself but of our Leninist party, of the 
Soviet people, of the great cause of communism. 


—Khrushchev, addressing the RSFSR Industrial and Con- 
struction Workers’ Conference, Pravda, April 26, 1963. 
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hidebound bureaucrats, formalists and fools. And 
really, the figure of the activist migrates from book to 
book, from play to play, from film to film, always wearing 
the same silly mask of a bureaucrat, a colorless, stupid 
person.” 


The recent controversy about “fathers and sons’ is 


certainly significant in this context. The notion, evi- 
dently prevalent among the genuine post-Stalin and 
anti-Stalin generation, that a certain conflict subsists 
between themselves and their elders was heatedly re- 
buffed by Khrushchev himself. Perhaps even more in- 
teresting, it was pointed out that a similar controversy 
took place in the 1920's; at that time it was unequivo- 
cally settled in favor of the party veterans and such of 
the younger men as accepted their line. In a formal 
statement by the veteran Stalin-and-Khrushchey spokes- 
man V. Stepanov, “the problem of fathers and sons” 
was branded as “a rotten idea of Trotskyite doctrine.”* 
In fact, it is safe to assume that few of the real young 
men and women—e.g., genuine “student” types—will 
be allowed to rise to prominent positions. Instead, a 
traditionalist Komsomol clique will most probably rise 
to the top. 


Views and Policies 


So far, all this is negative criticism. Is there anything 
more positive to say? I think there is. Though it is 
true that the young Khrushchevites were heavily in- 
doctrinated under Stalin, they may yet turn out to be 
rather more open-minded than their immediate prede- 
cessors. In the first place, they seem to have risen quick- 


ly and without painful incident, so that their self-— 


confidence may not have been sapped—or sapped as 
much as that of older men—by the continual, cumu- 
lative and ultimately exhausting friction of year upon 
year of Stalinist-style infighting. Secondly, some of them 
at least are fresh enough to have identified themselves, 
for factional purposes, with a more forward-looking 
policy. The ways in which power and policy considera- 
tions operate in Soviet political minds is a complex one. 
But it must at least seem likely to a Khrushchevite, to 
put it at its crudest, that his personal progress would 
not be great if he simply submitted to and supported a 
conservative take-over. 

For purposes of comparison, let us take one clear 
example in which factional and personal attachment 
have affected policy decisions. In the military contro- 
versy of 1962 about the relative merits of the rocket and 
conventional forces, almost without exception the pro- 


° Pravda, April 16, 1963. 


rocket men among the generals were those who had 
served along the southern fronts in World War II. This 
was obviously not the result of some geographic or 
climatic influence. The point was that these were the 
men who had worked most closely with Khrushchev. 
Thus we may conclude that on a matter which was in 
principle solely technical, opinions were determined to 
a large extent by the political or factional allegiance of 
the principals. We may similarly conclude that the 
young “Khrushchevites,’ too, support the opinions of 
the leader even though their training and background 
may dictate altogether different solutions to given prob- 
lems. To be sure, the young party apparatchiki can 
abandon these opinions as soon as their patron is no 
more. But this is to assume a pure and conscious cyni- 
cism on their part: in practice, people become genu- 
inely attached to the views with which they and their 
faction associate themselves. Indeed, the motives that 
lead them to such views in the first place may often be 
mixed: it is easy to attach oneself sincerely to opinions 
which suit one’s career, but less easy to relinquish them 
when they seem to block it. This may be due as much 
to subjective reasons as to the fact that it is not easy 
for a man associated with a specific policy to convince 
his colleagues and rivals that he has given it up for 
purely meritorious reasons. 


Some Possibilities 


We may, therefore, see a continuation of Khrushchev- 
style “anti-Stalinism’—policies based on partial insight 
into the present condition of the Soviet Union and on 
willingness to undertake certain changes required by 
the objective situation. What seems unlikely is that 
either this group of leaders, or any other that might con- 
ceivably succeed it, would be willing to effect funda- 
mental and necessary reforms, such as a virtual, even if 
not formal, abandonment of collectivization. Above all, 
one can trust them not to make the truly basic change 
of abandoning the principle of rule by the self-perpetu- 
ating apparatocracy. 


But if genuine “liberalism” carries no weight at pres- 
ent in the higher councils, it most certainly does among 
the writers and students—and to dismiss its potential 
significance would be a mistake. In every great estab- 
lished empire with an entrenched bureaucracy and po- 
lice system, the opposition view, and that is to say the 
potential revolution, has been carried initially by in- 
tellectuals without access to the political machinery. The 
histories of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of Tsar- 
ist Russia in the 19th century show this clearly. It is 


true that these countries allowed more scope for oppo- 
sitional activity than is the case in the Soviet Union. 
But though overt organization in opposition to the re- 
gime is no more possible in Moscow now than it was in 
Budapest in 1955, it should be clear by now that even a 
totally unorganized and inchoate stratum of intellectu- 
als can be the seedbed of future change. 


The question is, rather, whether the forthcoming suc- 
cession crisis will create a climate in which these possi- 
bilities may crystallize into political realities. On first 
glance the answer is No. The momentum of the bureau- 
cracy can certainly be relied upon to keep the present 
political structure intact even during a phase of great 
instability at the top. The most intriguing question, 
however, is: How long will that phase last? A long- 
lasting series of crises, following one another in rapid 
succession, with second-rate and third-rate men mis- 
calculating and wildly scrabbling for power, might re- 
sult in opinions becoming truly “hardened.” For, if the 
mechanism of political rule deteriorated to this extent, 
we might find in the apparat itself that crumbling of 
self-confidence on the part of the ruling class which 
Lenin speaks of as being one of the conditions of a suc- 
cessful revolution. 


Alternatively, such circumstances might lead to the 
opposite—namely, a military dictatorship. Its viability, 
however, would be short-lived unless it came to terms 
with some form of political leadership. Military dic- 
tatorships have sometimes allied themselves with old 
and defeated bureaucracies. Yet sometimes, too, they 
have provided transitions to more democratic regimes. 
It should be noted, however, that in present-day Russia 
the liberal intellectuals are probably even more opposed 
to the ambitions of the military than to the regime. 

Distant prospects? Perhaps. Carrying speculation too 
far? Surely not. For without considering all long-range 
possibilities it is impossible to appraise even the imme- 
diate picture. 


The Apparat 


Leaving aside a form of liberalization that could 
come about only as a result of political disintegration, 
let us cast a glance at the potential weakness of the 
apparat. It is twofold. In the first place the political 
struggle continues. In the second, there is no evidence 
of any leadership of any weight, or mana, ready to take 
over in case of Khrushchev’s death or displacement. 
When a man of Kozlov’s limited abilities can seriously 
be presented as a successor, we are clearly in a situation 
pregnant with instability. 
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Apart from Khrushchev himself, the one element of 
stability in the Soviet regime is the old apparat: yet it, 
too, is rife with clashes between Khrushchevite and 
more conservative attitudes and ideas. We have consid- 
ered the possibility of a “Young Turk” Centrist regime. 
But we cannot ignore, not by any means, the contrary 
tendency. Khrushchev, by political skill and personal 
strength, has dragged the apparat into courses not nec- 
essarily palatable or natural to it. It is possible that a 
successor cadre is now adequately indoctrinated to con- 
tinue his line. But it is equally possible that the con- 
servative element will regain its grip and at least slow 
things down very considerably. 

This likelihood presents itself not only because of 
the doubtful past of Khrushchev’s own supporters, but 
also because of the power represented by the bulk of 
the ruling group, which is likely to have been less af- 
fected by recent counter-indoctrination. Men like Alek- 
sandr Zasiadko and Dmitri Ustinov, veterans of Stalin’s 
Council of Ministers, are even now Vice-Premiers. Old 
apparatchtki of great experience and prestige, though 
now often in lesser positions, have remained members 
of the Central Committee through thick and thin, purge 
or no purge. For example: Nikolai Patolichev, the ex- 
perienced member of the central apparat whom Stalin 
made Secretary of the Central Committee in 1946; 
Nikolai Mikhailov, Stalin’s First Secretary of the Kom- 
somol and later Secretary of the Central Committee; 
Nikolai Pegov, a departmental head in the Central 
Committee from 1946, and eventually a CC Secretary. 
Of the nine surviving members of Stalin's last Secre- 
tariat—that is, the leading party apparatchiki of his 
most iniquitous period—seven, including the then 
heads of the Party Organs and Agitprop Departments, 
remain members of the present Central Committee. 
These are men of great experience, representative of a 
very large group of experienced party functionaries 
whose good will any regime at present would be glad 
to secure; whose neutrality, even, would be beneficial: 
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and whose opposition would without doubt be a danger- 
ous threat. 

Moreover, after Stalin had executed Bukharin and 
the Rightists in 1938 and had at the same time liqui- 
dated Kirov, Ordzhonikidze and other leaders, there was 


in effect no alternative government. Except for the Old 


Bolshevik Grigori Petrovski, safely tucked away as 
deputy director of the Museum of Revolution in Mos- 
cow, and Trotsky in exile awaiting murder by ice-axe, 
there was no such thing as a living ex-member of the 
Politburo. The position now is different. Men who have 
held the highest positions in the party and government, 
including three ex-premiers, remain “available.” It is 
true that they have been denounced and vilified, but it 
would be a mistake to assume that their political po- 
tentials have been effectively and irrecoverably de- 
stroyed. Indeed, there are prominent figures who have 
not been publicly attacked at all, or only barely so, such 
as Andrei Andreiev and Pantelemion Ponomarenko. 


NONE OF THIS is to predict a truly “Stalinist” restora- 
tion. But it serves to remind us of the power of inertia, 
the possibility of a heavy, slow, clumsy swing to “con- 
servatism’—perhaps irresistible to the low-grade “sub- 
Khrushchevites” who would survive the First Secretary. 
If even the most skilled operator has had difficulty in 
containing this tendency, then it should prove hard for 
any Brezhnev or Polianski to manage. 

One thing, at amy rate, is certain: the political 
struggle will go on. In all probability it will become 
more frenetic and unstable. Its immediate prospect is 
for the victory of a Khrushchev-type centrist faction. 
But the seeds of a more reactionary regime are in 
existence. These are the elements of the fairly im- 
mediate future. Beyond that one can only say that if 
the party is to cope with the circumstances facing the 
USSR, it will have to change a great deal and that 
such change cannot be simple and may not be peaceable. 


BLOC AFFAIRS 


The Communist States 
and Western Integration 


IN DISCUSSING THE process of integration in 
Western Europe, Communist writings invariably put 
the word integration in quotation marks and often 
preface it with “so-called” in order to drive home the 
central point that, while technological progress does 
create a tendency toward international economic ac- 
tivity, the capitalist system is inherently incapable 
of an effective response to this necessity. 

Nevertheless, the movement toward European inte- 
gration, with or without quotation marks, has become 
a major factor in the evolution of Soviet ideology and 
policy. Despite its ups and downs, the Common Mar- 
ket in particular has resulted in profound modifications 
in Soviet ideas concerning contemporary capitalism and 
the present configuration of power; it has led to a 
radical revision of Comecon (Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance—the Soviet counterpart organization 
for Eastern Europe); and it has greatly complicated 
Moscow’s leadership of the world Communist move- 
ment. Over the long run, if the non-Communist na- 
tions are able to sustain a movement toward growth 
and integration, this development gives promise of 
leading to. fundamental transformations in Soviet 
policies and in the Soviet system itself. 

That this eventuality is contemplated with skepticism 


in Moscow should occasion no surprise, but there are 
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interesting differences of tone and conviction in the 
skepticism expressed at various times and places within 
the Communist world. Indeed, the Soviet assessment 
of the Western integration movement has evolved con- 
siderably in recent years through lively debate and 
compromise, which have been implicitly reflected in 
the occasional formulations on which the Soviet analysis, 
like a suspension bridge, is supported. 


A Brief Look Backward 


From the first days of the Marshall Plan, the Soviet 
Union championed the cause of nationalism in Western 
Europe as an anti-coagulant against the impulse toward 
integration. “Raise the banner of nationalism!” Stalin 
urged the Communists outside the Soviet sphere in an 
effort to counter the integration tendencies of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which Moscow perceived as 
a device for establishing American hegemony in Europe 
and luring away the states of Eastern Europe from 
Soviet allegiance. The defense of sovereignty and 
national independence became the keynotes of the 
Communist campaign to organize an all-class opposi- 
tion to the American aid programs. These themes also 
characterized the Communist attack on the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and they were significant factors in the defeat 
of the European Defense Community in 1954. 

The first phase of the Soviet response to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, from the Treaty of Rome 
in 1957 to Prime Minister Macmillan’s announcement 
toward the end of July 1961 of Britain’s interest in 
joining, was characterized by a low-keyed denunciation 
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in the same vein. Relatively little attention was paid 
by the Soviet press to the Common Market during 
this period—possibly, among other reasons, because this 
was a time of ebullient Soviet confidence in a favorable 
tide in the flow of history following the first Russian 
space and intercontinental missile achievements. 


The leading document of this period, the new Com- 
munist Party Program, which was made public in 
July 1961 as a draft for discussion purposes and adopt- 
ed with minor changes three months later, paid only 
nominal attention to the Common Market in its sur- 
vey of the main features of the contemporary world. 
“The international state-monopoly organizations spring- 
ing up under the slogan of “integration’ eres 
clared, “are in reality new forms of the redivision of 
the world capitalist market and are becoming focal 
points of sharp friction and conflicts.” 


The Party Program expressed confidence that the 
United States “had passed its zenith and entered the 
stage of decline,’ that the world had now entered a 
new stage in the third general crisis of capitalism, 
and that world capitalism would now be faced with 
more and deeper “contradictions” which it would be 
powerless to overcome. Against this background, the 
Soviet analysts saw the “Atlantic” conception as a 
vain effort on the part of American monopolies ‘to pre- 
serve their leadership over Europe and to overcome 
European competition for world markets. The struggle 
which developed in the following months between 
the “Inner Six” and the “Outer Seven” was greeted by 
Soviet writers as confirmation of this analysis. 


THE SECOND PHASE of the Soviet response began 
to manifest itself in the late fall of 1961 and, more 
strongly, in the spring of 1962, as the implications of 
possible British membership in the Common Market 
became clearer. Britain and the other members of the 
European Free Trade Association became the targets of 
an increasing volume of Communist diplomatic and 
propaganda pressure underscoring the disadvantages 
of joining. In July 1962, the Soviet Union, Poland 
and Yugoslavia expressed their displeasure with Nor- 
way’s dalliance in this direction by discontinuing their 
importation of Norwegian frozen fish—a matter of 
considerable importance to the Norwegian economy. 
Austria, Sweden and Switzerland were put on notice 
that the Soviet Union would regard any form of 
association with the Common Market as a violation of 
their neutral status since it would be bound to trans- 
cend purely economic arrangements and to become a 
form of political membership in the Western bloc. An 
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emergency meeting of Comecon was convoked in 
June 1962 to consider the effects of anticipated bar- 
riers to the flow of raw materials from the Soviet 
Union, and of agricultural products and certain manu- 
factured goods from Poland and Czechoslovakia (as 
well as Yugoslavia), in exchange for Western ma- 
chinery and for Western currency usable in world 
markets. A revised customs tariff was adopted by the 
Soviet Union, apparently for the primary purpose of 
providing a bargaining instrument with which to 
seek most-favored-nation from Western 
countries. Trade talks with France were broken off 
when that country refused to accept a clause guaran- 
teeing the Soviet Union most-favored-nation treat- 
ment equal to whatever reductions might be reached 
under the Common Market arrangements. 


treatment 


Moreover, the Soviet leadership began to foresee 
dangerous consequences in the underdeveloped areas. 
Mr. Khrushchev chose the occasion of a friendship 
meeting in the Great Kremlin Palace on May 30, 1962, 
in honor of a delegation from Mali, to deliver his 
first strong denunciation of the Common Market. His 
line of attack was that the Common Market represent- 
ed a new form of colonialism intended to keep Af- 
rican and Asian states as raw-material-supplying ap- 
pendages to Western Europe. As an alternative, he 
revived an earlier Soviet proposal for a world con- 
ference to discuss a new international trade organiza- 
tion to include all countries. The proposal has since 
been embodied in a resolution of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly that obtained wide support 
from the neutral nations, but this did not deter 18 
African nations from entering into a five-year preferen- 
tial association with the Common Market. 


In August of 1962, two documents appeared which 
were to become authoritative guides for the Com- 
munist movement on how the Soviet leadership 
now analyzed the Common Market, and what it pro- 
posed should be done about it. One of these docu- 
ments was an article published over Khrushchey’s 
signature in the September issue of the World Marxist 
Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism. The article, 
entitled “Vital Questions of the Development of the 
Socialist World System,’ was also printed in Kom- 
munist, the ideological journal of the CPSU, and has 
been widely distributed in brochure form. The other 
document consisted of 32 “theses” on the Common 
Market, prepared by the Institute of World Economics 
and International Relations of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The “theses” were published in full in Pravda’ 
on August 26, in time to serve as the basis of discus- 
sion at a ten-day meeting of Marxist economists from 


23 countries on “problems of contemporary modern 
capitalism.” The meeting opened the following day— 
August 27. 


THESE DOCUMENTS made a few carefully qualified 
advances over previous thinking and implied the ex- 
istence of varying schools of thought among Soviet 
economists. A number of apparent contradictions in 
the theses may have resulted from an effort to compro- 
mise differences over such questions as whether the 
process of integration did or did not have anything to 
do with the expansion of production in Common 
Market countries. An apparent shift in thinking was 
indicated by the description of the Common Market 
as “a new phenomenon in the development of modern 
capitalism” and one which now had to be accepted 
as a fact: “the Common Market—a_ state-monopoly 
association of the financial oligarchy of six West Euro- 
pean countries—has become an economic and political 
reality.’ What is more, the documents threw out a 
broad hint that the Soviet Union was prepared to 
recognize the European Economic Community and to 
enter into negotiations with it as a bloc, as well as to 
reorganize itself to compete more effectively. Both 
Khrushchev and the theses made this point in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


We take into account the objective trend toward the inter- 
nationalization of production that operates in the capitalist 
world. . . . In this connection we confront the question 
of the possibility of economic cooperation and peaceful 
economic competition not only between individual states 
with different social systems but also between their eco- 
nomic associations. 


Although one may find both a reiteration of the 
orthdox theme of capitalist “contradictions” and some 
hints of a more liberal inflection in the Soviet docu- 
ments, the pressure of events during the closing quarter 
of 1962 tended to give the latter somewhat greater 
weight of conviction. During this period, which also 
saw the Cuban crisis, the reorganization of the Soviet 
Party and economic administration, and a heightening 
of the Soviet dispute with Communist China, Britain 
appeared to be headed towards early entry into the 
Common Market, and the level of prosperity in West- 
ern Europe contrasted markedly with economic diff- 
culties in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union itself. 


A liberalizing force in shaping both the Soviet anal- 
ysis of the Common Market and Soviet tactics in re- 
sponding to the challenge it represented appears to 
have been provided by the Italian Communists, with 
some support from the Polish and Yugoslav parties. 


At the August meeting of economists in Moscow, and 
again at the World Federation of Trade Unions meet- 
ing on the Common Market problem at Leipzig in 
December, Italian party representatives stubbornly 
maintained that the Common Market could not be 
dismissed as an artificial creation of the monopolists; 
that it reflected real economic vitality; that the working 
classes of Western Europe had been benefited rather 
than harmed by this development; and that the only 
course open to the Communists was to work from ° 
within to “democratize” the organization rather than 
to attack it frontally. The Italian trade union federa- 
tion, seeking to hold a unitary position with its 
Socialist members and mindful of the “economic 
miracle” in Italy, has gone so far as to station a repre- 
sentative in Brussels to maintain contact with the Com- 
mon Market organization, rejecting the efforts of the 
WFTU leadership to mobilize forces in an “anti- 
monopolist world committee” against the Common 
Market. The Poles and the Yugoslavs have supported 
the Italian position and have encouraged the Soviet 
leadership to seek negotiations with the Common 
Market in order to keep open channels of trade with 
the West. Meanwhile, the Poles have negotiated a sep- 
arate bilateral trade agreement with West Germany 
notwithstanding the absence of formal diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries, and the Hungarian 
government has been indicating an interest in making 
similar bilateral arrangements. 


THE THIRD PHASE of the Soviet response to the 
European Economic Community may be said to date 
from General de Gaulle’s press conference of January 
14, 1963, and its attendant circumstances: 2.e., the dis- 
ruption of the negotiations at Brussels for British entry 
into the Common Market; France’s treaty of coopera- 
tion with West Germany; and the disagreements within 
NATO concerning the organization and control of its 
nuclear forces. 

Whatever affirmative value these developments may 
have had in the eyes of Soviet analysts as a validation 
of their predictions regarding “sharpening contradic- 
tions” within the Western camp was overshadowed by 
the anxiety with which Moscow regarded the prospect 
of closer military collaboration between France and 
West Germany. Soviet attention centered predominantly 
on the military provisions of the Franco-German treaty 
of cooperation signed in Paris on January 22. In 
strongly-worded notes of protest to the two capitals, as 
well as in all its propaganda output, the Soviet Union 
attacked what it described as the “war treaty” and the 
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new “Bonn-Paris axis.” Moscow warned that General 
de Gaulle, in seeking to dominate the continent by 
keeping Great Britain out of the Common Market and 
by bolstering his position with West German economic 
support, was actually courting the danger of becoming 
the subordinate member of a continental alliance 
dominated by West Germany. In the meantime, the 
Soviets charged, France would help the West Germans 
acquire nuclear weapons—a development which the 
Soviet Union would regard as a direct threat to its 
vital national interests. What was being described 
abroad as ‘the integration of Europe up to the Urals,” 
Moscow added, was tantamount to what Hitler had 
called “the new order.” 


The bitterness of its response to the “Bonn-Paris 
axis” did not, however, prevent the Soviet Union a 
week later from concluding a trade treaty with France, 
negotiations for which had been broken off a year 
earlier over the Soviet demand for “most-favored- 
nation’ treatment. The treaty, as negotiated, provided 
for a 15-percent increase in trade volume and required 
the lower duty schedule on only one-fifteenth of the 
goods to be traded. 


How did these new developments affect the Soviet 
“theses” on the Common Market? The answer was 
provided by two long articles in Pravda on March 8 
and 9, 1963, under the signature of Academician 
Anuchevan A. Arzumanian, director of the Institute 
of World Economics and International Relations, which 
has played a leading role in the formulation of the 
Soviet theoretical position on problems raised by the 
Common Market. According to Arzumanian, the de- 
velopments following on the de Gaulle press confer- 
ence of January 14 were to be regarded as “a new ex- 
plosion of inter-imperialistic contradictions.” While 
acknowledging that Western integration had proved 
a stimulant to economic growth and reporting a great 
deal of factual information about the accomplishments 
of the Common Market, the Soviet spokesman brought 
the weight of his argument down on the side of skep- 
ticism, reflecting the “winter of discontent” in the 
Western camp. 


This new guiding formulation, though fundamentally 
reaffirming the Marxist-Leninist commitment to the 
obsolescence of capitalism, nevertheless managed to 
maintain—even in the face of the current difficulties 
in the West—some enlargement of the Marxist sophis- 
tication of analysis and preserved freedom of action to 
move either way depending on the course of events. 
Meanwhile, it sanctioned two different types of tactical 
response to the Common Market: the orthodox line 
of strikes and an “anti-monopoly union” against “the 
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Europe of Trusts;” and also the line advocated by the 
Italians and Poles as a “democratic alternative,” 7.e., 
working to increase Communist influence within the 
Western camp and to keep the channels of trade open 
between two blocs. 

This, in briefest outline, brings the account of the 
main Communist responses to the Western integration 
movement down to the present writing. To convey a 
sense of the fateful implications of the problems from 
the Soviet point of view, it is necessary to look more 
closely at three aspects that have dominated the Soviet 
policy discussions: (1) the ideological analysis of 
Western integration; (2) the political and strategic 
consequences of this development; and (3) its effects 
upon the political economy of the Soviet bloc. 


Soviet Ideological Analysis 


There are two levels at which the ideological aspects 
of the process of European and Atlantic integration 
have been discussed in Soviet writings. One level is 
concerned with what is essentially a tactical function 
of the ideology: 7.e., the formulation of a line satis- 
factorily explaining the West European developments 
in Marxist-Leninist terms and prescribing a unified 
course of action for the Communist movement as a 
whole—for example, a union of all “democratic” 
forces against “the Europe of Trusts.” At a more pro- 
found level, however, the ideological discussions also 
represent an effort to analyze the major features of 
the integration phenomenon as a basis for Communist 
thought and policy. In this sense, the question of how 
the nature of contemporary capitalism is to be under- 
stood involves one of the central columns on which the 
whole edifice of Communist expectations is supported, 
and it is therefore of great importance in the deter- 
mination of Soviet policy. 


Among the crucial questions which have been at 
issue in these discussions are the following: To what 
extent has the process of integration been responsible 
for the high rate of economic growth in Western 
Europe? How far is capitalism capable of adaptation 
and evolution (under such names as “neocapitalism” 
or “mixed economy”) so as to accommodate itself to 
the problems on which the orthodox Marxist analysis 
has expected capitalism to founder? Can there be eco- 
nomic planning under capitalism? How far can integra- 
tion really harmonize the competitive conflicts among 
the capitalist countries? 


However cautiously and conservatively these issues 
have been dealt with, the very opening of discussion 
On questions so fundamental to the Marxist analysis is 


a fact of importance in Soviet development. The es- 
sential predicate of Soviet anticipations is that the pres- 
ent historical period is one in which “imperialism has 
entered the period of decline and collapse,” as affirmed 
in the Party Program. If this cornerstone assumption 
is called into question—that is, if the mixed economy 
of the West does not correspond to the Marxist-Leninist 
description of the “imperialist” stage of captalist de- 
velopment—everything else in the Party Program is 
altered thereby. Soviet theorists have indeed accepted 
equivocal modifications of the Marxist analysis on some 
issues—such as the theory of the relative and absolute 
pauperization of the masses under capitalism—but up to 
this point they have held to the essential validity of 
the Marxist-Leninist perception of “internal and ex- 
ternal contradictions” which the capitalist system can- 
not surmount. The Common Market is seen as a re- 
sponse to technical advances in the means of production 
making possible the expansion of markets across na- 
tional boundaries. Soviet theorists now acknowledge 
that this market expansion has been at least a factor, 
although not the main factor, in the rapid growth of 
the West European economies. (The argument on this 
point has been couched in terms of whether the Com- 
mon Market is or is not “more than the arithmetic 
sum of its parts.” ) However, the Soviets insist that 
there is a point beyond which capitalism cannot go in 
meeting this objective requirement for integration 
across national boundaries, because under capitalism 
integration can only serve the interests of the large 
monopolies. Those who argue that there can be plan- 
ning under capitalism, or that the state can and does 
intervene in the economic process as an independent 
factor limiting the power of the monopolies, are char- 
acterized as “revisionists.” The Communists do not 
take at face value the provisions in the Rome Treaty 
imposing limitations on international cartels, and they 
regard the tendency toward concentration of heavy 
industry under the Common Market as the inevitable 
and dominant trend. 


Despite this “internationalization of state-monopo- 
lies,’ however, the Communist theorists maintain that 
fundamental “inter-imperialist contradictions” cannot 
be harmonized under capitalism. The individual na- 
tional bourgeoisies have their own separate and com- 
peting aspirations, for power and for markets, and this 
competition is said to be growing sharper as the “im- 
perialist world market’ contracts as a result of the 
liquidation of colonies. (One of the difficulties faced by 
the Communists is how to explain the continued high 
growth rates of some West European countries that 
have been “de-colonized,” since it had been maintained 


that the loss of colonies would be a major factor in 
the collapse of capitalism. ) 

Finally, a point of major emphasis in recent Soviet 
theoretical writings on Western integration has been 
a claimed slackening of economic activity in the West. 
High levels of unemployment and a general downward 
trend in the economic life of Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as a levelling-off of economic 
growth rates in West Germany and France, are cited 
to prove that the factors responsible for the previously 
rapid growth of the West European economies were 
transient, and that the inherent limitations of capitalism, 
particularly its inability to overcome the disparity be- 
tween production and distribution, cannot be escaped 
through integration. 


IT IS INTERESTING to observe that each of these 
points of Communist attack—the policy of the Com- 
mon Market with regard to cartels, the conflicts of 
interest and policy between the major nations of the 
West, and the slackening of economic activity in the 
Western world—is also the subject of much self- 
examination and concern in the West. The difference, 
however, is a vital one of degree: when Soviet writers 
use the term “contradictions” to describe conflicts or 
problems within or between capitalist countries, they 
imply by this term that the conflicts or problems are 
inherent in the institutional structure of these societies 
and cannot be harmonized or: remedied. The West 
accepts no such fatalistic assumptions—whether rightly 
or wrongly history will decide. From the point of view 
of Western analysts, it is at least premature to regard 
signs of slackening growth rates in Western Europe 
as an indication that the Common Market has passed 
its peak, or to regard British and American unemploy- 
ment and lagging economic growth as irremediable 
problems. 


Moreover, the response of the “Europeans’—the men 
who are inspiring and guiding the integration move- 
ment—to the question of cartels is pragmatic rather 
than doctrinaire: Where and to what extent can cartels 
be useful, and where do they become a limiting factor? 
Of course, anyone committed to a rigid “class” analysis 
of Western society will doubt the ability of the “Euro- 
peans” to exercise restraints upon the cartels—but he 
will also be obliged to reexamine his assumptions if 
the sources of political power in the West demonstrate 
in fact the diversity and independence which Western 
theory takes for granted. If events continue to validate 
the West's belief in the flexibility and adaptability of 
its institutions, the relatively greater degree of sophis- 
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tication and interplay thus far shown by Soviet 
theoreticians in dealing with the problems of Western 
integration may become of real importance. 

Soviet economists have indeed come a considerable 
distance since 1948-49, when Eugene S. Varga was so 
severely castigated for daring to manifest an explora- 
tory attitude toward capitalist adaptations in wartime. 
(Incidentally, Varga, now in his eighties, has been 
contributing to the conservative side of the Soviet 
debate on Western integration.) A considerable volume 
of factual reporting and empirical data has been ad- 
duced in the current discussions—along with the 
familiar dogmatic assertions. The stereotyped formula- 
tions of the published statements preserve only a hint 
of the range of flexibility of the oral discussions that 
must have preceded their writing, and surely it would 
be an error to take those statements as representing the 
full range of sophistication among Soviet students of 
Western economies. Even so, the printed record of 
the ideological discussions concerning Western integra- 
tion bespeaks at least a growing potentiality for de- 
cisive adjustments to bring Soviet ideology into closer 
accord with reality. To the extent that events continue 
to evoke these adjustments, a major source of conflict 
between the Soviet Union and states that do not accept 
the same premises about the future will be moderated. 


Political and Strategic Analysis 


From the outset of the development toward integra- 
tion in Western Europe, Soviet analyses displayed un- 
certainty whether to treat this phenomenon as a further 
extension of American hegemony over Europe or to 
regard it as an assertion of European independence 
from the United States signifying the emergence of a 
new power center in international politics. Increasingly 
im recent writings, the emphasis has favored the latter 
interpretation. 


For example, in the earlier mentioned articles by 
Arzumanian in Pravda (March 8-9, 1963), the line of 
argument is that the United States, in helping to build 
up Europe after the war and encouraging the movement 
towards European integration, has not really understood 
what it was doing. More bluntly, the American leader- 
ship has failed to realize that by promoting the buildup 
of the European Economic Community as the founda- 
tion for NATO military power, the United States has 
been helping to create an economic and political rival 
to its own power. Although the United States is still 
the chief imperialist country, according to Arzumanian, 
it has passed the zenith of its power and begun to 
decline. This is shown by the low level of economic 
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growth and the high level of unemployment in the 
United States, by the US balance of payments problem, 
and by the very fact that the Bonn-Paris axis came into 
being as a defiance of American leadership. The 
American “imperialists” tried to push England into the 
Common Market in order to water down the political 
unity of Western Europe, but failed. Furthermore, 
American talk of “partnership” or “the interdependence 
of the Atlantic Community” conceals an effort to main- 
tain US domination over Europe. Arzumanian con- 
cludes that two competing groupings have emerged in 
the Western camp: the American-British and the 
French-West German, although conflicting tendencies 
are also to be found within each of these factions. 


Although, from the Soviet point of view, there is 
much appeal in the prospect of a European “third 
force” independent of the United States and susceptible 
to political and military neutralization and economic 
courting, there has also been some apparent realization 
in Moscow that one effect of the weakening of American 
influence on the continent might be the emergence of 
West German domination in its place. Perhaps, as has 
been reported, some in the Communist world have 
begun to wonder whether Soviet interests would not 
have been better served if Britain had entered the 
Common Market, thereby influencing the distribution 
of power within that grouping. In any case, the actual 
turn of events has left the Soviet Union with a domi- 
nant preoccupation: namely, that integrated Europe 
may be in the process of becoming a new power center 
in the world, dominated militarily, politically and eco- 
nomically by West Germany. For a long time, the 
danger of a revival of German militarism and re- 
vanchism has been a central theme in Soviet pro- 
paganda. Now, however, since the Bonn-Paris Treaty, 
Soviet pronouncements reflect a new sense of real urgen- 
cy regarding the possibility of a nuclear-armed West 
Germany. Ironically, the crisis produced by French re- 
sistance to Britain’s entry into the Common Market and 
French insistence upon a national nuclear force rather 
than relying upon American nuclear deterrent power— 
developments which might have been expected to ad- 
vance the Soviet interest in the fragmentation of the 
Western coalition and the reduction of United States 
influence on the continent—has instead deepened the 
Soviet sense of insecurity in Europe. 


This turn comes on top of a discouraging trend in 
the realization of Soviet policy objectives. The under- 
developed countries have been less responsive to Soviet 
leadership than Moscow at first hoped; the advanced 
industrial countries have obviously been distant from 
anything like a prerevolutionary condition; and the 


Soviet economic and military base has not provided the 
support necessary for a strong foreign policy. In 
Europe at least, the Soviets are obliged to look farther 
into the future for any encouragement, in the hope 
that the advent of a post-Adenauer Germany, a post- 
de Gaulle France, a Labor government in England, a 
post-Franco Spain, and an Italy with a revolving door 
to the Left instead of a window, may produce a Europe 
more amenable to Soviet appeals for trade and political 
naturalization, particularly if the momentum toward 
the Common Market, as presently conceived, shall have 
been dissipated. 


Impact on Comecon 


According to the principle of electrodynamic in- 
duction, it is possible for a charged body to induce an 
electrical or magnetic current in a nearby body without 
physical contact. This physical analogy well illustrates 
the effect that the Common Market has had upon 
Comecon. From its founding in 1949 until recently, 
Comecon was a loosely organized and relatively ineffec- 
tive economic coordinating body for Communist East- 
ern Europe. Since the Common Market came into 
being, Comecon has become transformed into an in- 
strument through which the East European states are 
being absorbed into the Soviet economic complex and 
moved in the direction of political merger. Integration 
in Western Europe is producing integration by induc- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 


The rise of the Common Market has confronted the 
states of Eastern Europe with painful problems. Rough- 
ly about a third of their foreign trade is with the coun- 
tries of the Common Market; and this trade has been 
increasing very rapidly, amounting in recent years to 
about a billion dollars each way. Its value, however, 
exceeds even this measure, for it has brought to Eastern 
Europe certain machinery, industrial raw materials, and 
foodstuffs which are in short supply in the Communist 
bloc, as well as foreign currency which can be used to 
purchase goods elsewhere. The rise of the Common 
Market tariffs threatens the countries of Eastern Europe 
with diminished trade, with serious economic shortages, 
with the loss of an intangible sense of contact with the 
West, and with an enforced increase of dependence on 
the Soviet Union. This applies to Yugoslavia as well as 
the countries formally within the Soviet bloc, and in the 
case of both Yugoslavia and Poland, the detrimental 
effects are intensified by US Congressional limitations 
upon aid and trade from the United States. 

The reorganization of Comecon began at a meeting 
in Moscow in June 1962. A Polish counterproposal to 


a Soviet plan for an even more tightly-knit control or- 
ganization resulted in the establishment of a Comecon 
Executive Committee, to be made up of deputy premi- 
ers from each of the member countries. Vladimir N. 
Novikov, Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union and 
former chairman of its State Planning Committee, was 
assigned as permanent Soviet representative on the 
new control body. The Executive Committee’s primary 
mission is to introduce an international division of labor 
into Eastern Europe: in place of the autarchic drive 
toward general industrialization in each of the member 
states, national industrial specializations are being as- 
signed. This requires detailed and integrated planning 
for the bloc, an incredibly complex and difficult func- 
tion—as Soviet experience has recently demonstrated— 
in the absence of a pricing system based upon costs of 
production. It is a curious fact that international plan- 
ning for Comecon is vastly more difficult and uncertain 
than it is for the Common Market, which has the help 
of competitive markets and comparable pricing systems 
in determining the most economical producers. Never- 
theless, at the June 1962 and subsequent meetings, 
Comecon has worked out a 20-year plan extending to 
1980, synchronized and meshed with Soviet economic 
plans. Mutual investment plans have also been adopted 
to enable Comecon members to share the development 
costs of industries whose benefits they expect to share. 
A bloc-wide bank on the model of the late European 
Payments Union has been proposed and is intended to 
serve as a multilateral clearing house for trade based 
on the Soviet ruble. Until now, in the absence of con- 
vertible currencies, all export and import trade within 
the East European bloc has had to be balanced bi- 
laterally, with the result that intra-bloc trade has been 
immensely complicated and unwanted goods have often 
found their way into uneconomical re-exportation. 
Among the concrete projects of Comecon integration, 
two in the field of energy are of particular importance: 
an electric power grid that will unite all of Eastern 
Europe and the European part of the Soviet Union in a 
single power generation and transmission system; and 
a vast oil pipeline system which will link the abundant 
Volga oil fields with three terminals in Central Europe. 
These undertakings are of crucial importance for a 
number of reasons. The vast power projects, besides 
being enormously impressive to visitors from under- 
developed countries, will provide an essential ingredi- 
ent for the industrialization of Eastern Europe; and 
the capacity to supply cheap oil to Western Europe 
through the pipelines is expected to have both economic 
and political usefulness to the Soviet Union. Finally, 
it is apparent that the economic dependency of the 
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East European “people’s democracies” upon such cen- 
tralized sources of energy will necessarily increase their 
political dependency upon the USSR as well. 


THIS FACT points up the central political consequences 
of the intensified economic integration of Comecon, or 
what Khrushchev has called “perfecting the political 
and economic interrelations among the socialist coun- 
tries.” Once again, Soviet leaders are beginning to speak 
of building a “commonwealth of socialist states,’ re- 
viving a term which was widely used in 1956, before 
the troubles in Hungary and Poland caused its retire- 
ment. Since that time, the Soviet leadership has been 
experimenting with varying degrees of political au- 
tonomy in the “people’s democracies” in an effort to 
achieve a more resilient control system that would call 
forth local creative energies within the confines of 
secure allegiance to the bloc. This experimentation and 
the ambiguous degree of autonomy which some of the 
East European states managed to achieve in their cultural 
and economic contacts with the West now appear to be 
diminishing as a consequence of the Soviet reaction to 
the Common Market. 

The extent to which this becomes true may depend 
in part upon the policies followed by the Common 
Market countries. The encouragement of bilateral trade 
arrangements between individual countries of East and 
West, within the framework of agreed Common Mar- 
ket policies, may support polycentrist tendencies in 
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Eastern Europe, whereas a substantial impairment of 
trade or exclusive reliance on bloc trading arrangements 
between the Common Market and Comecon would, of 
course, have the opposite effect. Another factor which 
may retard the integration of Comecon is the Soviet 
need to consolidate its relations with the parties and 
governments of Eastern Europe in the face of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. As a consequence of this need, Rumani- 
an resistance to the throttling of its promising industrial 
beginnings has been met with a conciliatory Soviet 
promise to proceed more cautiously with the proposed 
integration effort. 


Even so brief and limited a survey leads to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the effects of the Western 
integration movement upon the Communist world not 
only are complex but may be radical. The central point 
is that the continued demonstration of the vitality and 
effectiveness of pluralistic societies is the major factor 
that may eventually induce the Soviet leadership to 
retire permanently the obituary they have prepared for 
the West. Not by argument, but by action alone, can 
they be persuaded that the report of our death—to 
borrow Mark Twain's quip—has been highly exag- 
gerated. 


(Mr. Shulman wishes to express appreciation to the Rus- 
stan Research Center at Harvard University for research 
support on this article, and to the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the generous use of its files.) 
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Reviewed by Vaclav Holesovsky 


IN SPITE OF the many important advances in the study 
of Soviet-type economies during the past decade, the 
spadework stage has not yet been left behind. That 
monumental synthesis which promises to emerge from 
present-day partial studies still eludes us. With this 
fact in view, the rich variety of approaches and accents 
in the present sampling of seven books is in itself a 
contribution, quite apart from the specific findings 
which they contain. Since they generate countervailing 
correctives and fresh questions, lopsided treatments in- 
spired by personal idiosyncrasies are sometimes better 
for the advance of knowledge than premature attempts 
at a balanced presentation of half-resolved issues. 

Some of the studies here reviewed prove how hard it 
is to get away from Soviet ways of presenting economic 
events and achievements. In a conscious effort to dis- 
sociate himself from Soviet yardsticks, Naum Jasny 
made the rejection of the official chronology in terms 
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of successive five-year plans a major theme of his study 
of Soviet industrialization. Jasny’s own alternative, put 
forward in the highly personalized idiom of this mav- 
erick among the scholars in this field, is to subdivide 
the peacetime history of industrialization in the USSR 
according to the criterion of changing growth rates. 
Periodicity in the pace of growth is a phenomenon of 
the utmost importance, to be sure, but it is positively 
irksome as an organizing principle in the presentation 
of economic history. In Jasny’s treatment it breaks up 
the relatively short time span of Soviet experience 
(twelve prewar and eight postwar years) into even 
shorter segments within each of which the various as- 
pects of the economic system—industry, agriculture, 
trade, prices, etc—are mechanically taken up one after 
the other. The result is that the reader himself is left 
with the task to reconstitute out of the wealth of data 
and estimates the organic structure of the economy as 
well as the continuity of Soviet development. In spite 
of this flaw, however, one cannot but agree with Pro- 
fessor Franklyn Holzman in calling Jasny’s book “the 
best available economic history of the Soviet Union 
from 1928 until the death of Stalin.” 
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VERY SIMILAR GROUND is being independently 
covered in a study by Eugéne Zaleski (only the first 
volume, covering the 1918-1932 period, has appeared 
so far). Zaleski’s ambition has been to explore the 
mutual interaction of Soviet planning and autonomous 
economic forces. It would naturally be most instructive 
to find out how Russia’s economic structure, with its 
intrinsic laws, resisted the manipulation of command 
planning and to what extent the planners have had their 
own way. Unfortunately, however, the author's efforts 
have thus far yielded little beyond (1) a very meticu- 
lous, and also very tedious, collation of plan targets, 
plan fulfillments, and subsequent plan revisions, and (2) 
a rediscovery of the fact that whenever it became im- 
possible to fulfill the targets of the over-all plan, pro- 
duction in consumer goods industries was generally cut 
back, while output of producer goods continued to 
grow unabated or decreased at a smaller rate—a re- 
confirmation, in short, of the “priority principle.” 


It is Zaleski’s conclusion that, as they reached the 
Operative annual-plan stage, all the vision-of-the-future 
plans were adapted by trial and error to the real possi- 
bilities of the economy. Jasny talks in the same connec- 
tion of “bacchanalian planning,” purely propagandistic 
in content; in contrast to many a writer of the younger 
generation, he will rarely give the Kremlin the benefit 
of the doubt if common sense tells him otherwise. 


To be sure, a methodical disregard of the Soviet 
framework of reference is helpful only in the historical 
reconstruction of bare economic facts. For an analysis 
of the system, its efficiency and dynamics, the institu- 
tional approach is necessary. But the most satisfying, as 
well as the intellectually most exciting studies of this 
kind are those which try to deal with reality on several 
levels at once. Such an approach involves an analysis of 
the institutional framework of the economy; the reduc- 
tion of the system to a pure theoretical model; con- 
frontation of the model with general norms of economic 
efficiency; and a consideration of how things get done 
in practice, as well as of proposals and prospects for 
reform. In this respect, J. M. Montias’ book on planning 
in Poland represents a rare achievement, and so does, 
in a much more circumscribed area, Campbell’s study of 
Soviet accounting. 


WHAT IS BECOMING increasingly clear is the need 
to distinguish very strictly between formal plan con- 
struction in Soviet-type economies and the operational 
elements of the system. There is a deplorable tendency 
among Western academic economists, fascinated as they 
are by the abstract-theoretical facets of the problems, to 
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ruminate over the possibility of efficient planning, intro- 
duction of rational prices, and the like, while neglecting 
the decisive operational aspects of the system. Efficient 
or not, what is the operational significance of plans— 
be they ever so short-term—if actual orders and deliv- 
ery contracts, and therefore production decisions, have 
to be made three to six months in advance of the pro- 
mulgation of the plans? The most perfectly balanced 
and innerly consistent plan—with input-output matrices 
all filled out and alternative solutions sifted out by linear 
programming methods—will have little meaning as 
long as output-hungry planners refuse to capitulate to 
the limitations of real capacity, forcing thus the truly 
operational “priority principle” to take over. 


A minor point of semantics might also be mentioned 
in this connection. A number of authors—Spulber and 
Montias among them—tend to discuss the inoperative 
side of planning as its positive attribute, as “flexibility” 
in “open-end planning.” Their own analysis, however, 
suggests that it would be more sensible to reverse the 
formulation: the operational elements of the system 
(the informal self-help of managers, the market ele- 
ments, the play of priorities in the face of capacity 
limits) have to fill the gaps left by planning as such. 


The same rule—attention to the operative elements— 
should apply to the analysis of Soviet-type pricing and 
costing practices. Marie-L. Lavigne has done an ad- 
mirable job of presenting in a classically organized 
study the problem of value and allocation in the Soviet 
system, thus placing the central issue of capital “hus- 
bandry” into its broadest theoretical context. The author 
has a gift of making the jargon of Soviet economic 
theories and arguments intelligible, and some of her 
passages—such as the one on the Stalinist doctrine of 
value—are gems of lucid exposition. She is equally good 
as a guide through the post-Stalin discussions among 
Soviet economists, but unfortunately the writings that 
appeared after 1960 are not covered. 


It is regrettable that Mme. Lavigne’s conclusions on 
the efficiency of capital allocation are vitiated by a dis- 
appointing lack of esprit de suite in bringing into the 
picture relevant operational elements. In isolated places, 
the effects of direct physical allocation of producers’ 
goods—+z.e., the operative side—is duly noted; but the 
author is so impressed by the undervaluation of pro- 
ducers’ goods through the price system that she seems 
unable to conceive of other causes leading ¢o waste in 
the allocation of capital. It leads her to see the problem 
of misallocation exclusively in terms of overemployment 
of capital in relation to labor, capital being artificially 
cheap and labor expensive (since money wage rates re- 
flect the turnover-tax-inflated prices of consumer 


goods). But Soviet managers are not in reality free to 


procure for themselves as many capital goods as they 
might be led to do. on the basis of the price structure. 
As soon as we concentrate upon the operative features 
of the system, we find that, on the plant level, it is labor 
that is being wasted at the expense of capital goods. 


MME. LAVIGNE HERSELF, as well as Professor 
Campbell, have in fact found that Soviet depreciation 
accounting operates in such a way as to lead managers 
to indulge heavily in labor-intensive repairs and main- 
tenance when replacement would be more economical. 
Interestingly, it has not been the low level of deprecia- 
tion allowances that has been at fault, but one opera- 
tional detail: managers have been free to dispose of 
that part of depreciation allowances which was ear- 
marked for capital repair, while the portion destined 
for replacement is centrally pooled, and the manager 
can never be sure that he will actually receive his share 
in the shape of new physical equipment. 


However, the really important point about waste in 
capital allocation is the planners’ inability to take into 
account, or to estimate correctly, the exact future time 
pattern of outlays on inputs and of the final output 
flow. Hence the notoriously long gestation periods of in- 
vestment projects, and the high amounts of capital tied 
up in construction. These difficulties have often been 
further compounded by mistaken estimates of the sup- 
ply of materials needed for the operation of completed 
projects; to this day “perspective balances” are peri- 
odically going awry throughout the Soviet bloc. 


In effect, these crises of disproportionality may well 
be the principal causes of fluctuations in Soviet growth 
rates. Zaleski made them his second central topic and 
arrived at a thesis that sounds very persuasive, even 
though it appears in his book more as an intelligent 
afterthought than a rigorously demonstrated analytic 
conclusion. He writes: 


In the Soviet experience of 1928-1932, the gap between 
the targets and the means employed was such that addi- 
tional investments were unable to fill it. During 
that period, the Soviet planner tended to ignore the 
material limits. As a consequence, there was an up- 
surge of new constructions the result of which was not 
an increase of production but an extension of the con- 
struction cycle. . . . Thus, at a certain moment, Soviet 
planners reach a situation where additional investments 
provoke a decline in output. (p. 298) 


This interpretation is strongly supported by Jasny’s 
material, as well as by the analysis of M. Kaser.’ For 


1 Soviet Studies (London), Vol. XIV, October 1962, p. 121. 


a final evaluation of Zaleski’s work we shall have to 
wait for his secund volume, which will cover the second 
full-blown growth crisis in the USSR—that of 1937-40, 
which Jasny calls the “Purge Era.” 


There have been heretofore two explanations of this 
Purge-Era stagnation: one in terms of an extra-economic 
shock—the Great Purge (Jasny’s thesis); the other 
blaming the diversion of production toward growth- 
sterilizing articles, ze., armaments. Warren Nutter, 
however, as well as Jasny’s figures, cast doubt on the 
second theory. They point not only to evidence of late 
timing in the prewar Soviet armament effort, but also 
to the fact that stagnation in the output of basic ma- 
terials, like steel, would have kept back production of 
finished articles, be they military hardware or industrial 
equipment. It could be objected, to be sure, that a 
shift to military hardware may have robbed the primary- 
material branches of some equipment that would other- 
wise have sustained their growth, but this would be a 
relevant consideration only if a significant shift in that 
direction had really taken place, which does not appear 
to have been the case at the crucial time. In this re- 
viewer's opinion, the disproportionality factor elabo- 
rated by Zaleski is relevant for the Purge Era as well. 


However, there may have been still another retard- 
ing factor at work, ze., underreplacement of worn-out 
equipment in old plants. It has already been mentioned 
that Soviet plant managers have often seen themselves 
short-changed in this respect. As Campbell explains, 
their “allowances” in new equipment for replacement 
purposes had been calculated on the basis of very low 
accounting depreciation rates—a corollary of the under- 
valuation of capital stock—and the availability of new 
machinery and equipment was systematically biased in 
favor of new projects. It is reasonable to expect that 
after many years of such practice a significant cumula- 
tive effect on the rate of output would result. 


A GOOD MANY years ago Peter Wiles argued in a 
provocative article entitled “Growth versus Choice” that 
growth was the redeeming feature of a system neglectful 
of balanced development.* However, reflecting on the 
material of the volumes reviewed here, one is bound 
to resurrect the old doubts about the growth efficiency 


“There is more than a strong suspicion that similar cycles 
of over-investment in new, and under-replacement in old, 
plants have been under way in the Soviet Union, as well as 
in other East European countries, since the early 1950's. It 
makes one wonder about the learning ability of Communist 
planners. 


3 The Economic Journal, Vol. LXVI, June 1956, pp. 244-55. 
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of Soviet-type systems. Doesn’t poor, unbalanced alloca- 
tion of resources result eventually in the sapping of the 
economy’s ability to maintain a fast and even pace? The 
periodic overexpansion in new investment projects, fol- 
lowed by the abandonment of some and under-utiliza- 
tion of others, seems to substantiate the frequent warn- 
ing about output indices that reflect only “resources 
used up” and not necessarily the creation of serviceable 
wealth. The famous “leading-link” strategy of develop- 
ment, applied in a system where there is no market 
mechanism to pull in the complementary links, has led 
only to bottlenecks and disproportions. These then delay 
even further the adoption of rational criteria for organic 
growth. “Whenever earlier planning decisions have cre- 
ated disproportions which can only be corrected by 
stoppage measures,’ writes Montias, “. . . economic cal- 
culation must be held in abeyance” (p. 170). One thing 
can be stated with certainty: with more attention to 
balance, the given rates of growth could have been 
achieved with fewer sacrifices and development would 
have been less afflicted by emergency situations. 


As for the growth achievements themselves, it is still 
an open question to what extent “planning-for-growth” 
was actually helped along by production factors brought 
in free, or cheap, from the outside. Both Nutter and 
Jasny make some tentative estimates of the contribution 
of reparations, American lend-lease shipments and Ger- 
man prisoners of war, and the order of magnitude of 
this help is impressive. Besides, Soviet growth rates, 
even though recomputed by Western index-number en- 
gineers from basic statistical data, mean something dif- 
ferent from seemingly analogous measures for Western 
countries. Nutter, in his chapter on international com- 
parisons of growth rates and absolute output levels, pro- 
vides excellent pointers for meaningful comparisons. 
These have been all too often ignored in favor of an 
empty play with the arithmetic of alternative growth 
rates presumably indicating the time at which the 
Soviet Union would catch up with the United States. 


AMONG THE BOOKS under review Nicholas Spul- 
ber’s volume stands apart by its avowed purpose and 
range of topics. It is a competent, highly disciplined 
and tightly packed survey of the working principles, in- 
stitutional structure and problems of the Soviet system. 
Spulber makes a point of selecting and presenting those 
portions of Marxist economics which are most relevant 
to the understanding of the Soviet economists’ private 
language. Equally novel, as far as textbook surveys go, 
is Spulber’s systematic account of Soviet money and in- 
come floors, banking, and government finance. The au- 
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thor put a severe limit on historical references, and this 
has lent the book a somewhat disembodied air, but the 
volume is a highly useful reference book for anyone 
already acquainted with the historical facts. 


As for quality of scholarship, the seven books should 
not, in all fairness, be compared, but only comparison 
can bring out the differences in their particular qual- 
ities. The characteristics of Spulber’s volume have just 
been noted. Naum Jasny, who is without peer in his 
mastery of the various dimensions of the Soviet 
economy, is apt to use a set of rather crude analytical 
tools when it comes to interpretation; we find him, for 
instance, speaking of “deterioration in labor produc- 
tivity’ during the “All-out Drive” (1929-32), when 
the actual phenomenon—decline in output per man— 
amounted merely to the introduction of more labor- 
using production processes (p. 105). Lavigne excels in 
the clarity and neatness of verbal presentations, but her 
feel for the signficance of the concrete fact is not too 
sure. The American academic approach, with its combi- 
nation of high-level abstraction and patient excavation 
and interpretation of data, complemented if possible 
by field trips, is well represented by Campbell and Mon- 
tias. Nutter’s is a solid and well-appendixed handicraft 
work, as benefits a study published under the auspices of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. Zaleski’s 
volume has the mark of supreme assiduity written ail 
over it—which will make it an invaluable pool of data 
—but it fails to some extent in binding together facts 
and general conclusions. 


Western economists have been following with sus- 
pense and broadminded professional involvement the 
recent Soviet-bloc discussions of reforms in planning, 
pricing, and production incentives. Will the planners 
who matter put Nemchinov’s, Malyshev’s and Liber- 
man’s proposals to practical tests? Montias’ account of 
the way the Poles took a promising running start, 
which then bogged down, is not very encouraging for 
the prospects of decentralization of economic decision- 
making elsewhere. On the other hand, the question of 
how best to advance toward efficient centralized plan- 
ning—whether by direct physical allocation or indirect 
manipulation by prices—is largely a matter of form. 
The real problem—besides the planners’ need to clarify 
their own scale of preferences—is how to obtain the 
necessary information about the relative scarcities of 
production factors and the technical alternatives of 
combining them in production. But if planners ever had 
all these necessary prerequisites of efficient planning 
they might just as well continue using the method of 
“material balances.” To adopt Montias’ felicitous 
phrase, using prices would then be like putting salt on 


.a bird’s tail in order to catch it: if you can get that 
close, you don’t need salt. “In essence,” writes Montias, 


unless the planners dispose of all the complex infor- 
mation needed to set efficient outputs, they must have 
rational prices to guide them—or to guide producers; 
but these prices, in the absence of markets, cannot be 
determined without reference to efficient outputs. This 
dilemma lies at the core of the problem of economic cal- 
culation in a centrally planned economy. (p. 46) 


This is also where Campbell’s assessment of the weak- 
nesses of Soviet accounting is relevant. It is rather futile 
to talk of price reforms in the presence of an account- 
ing system that is designed to facilitate central control 
but is utterly unsuited for rational estimation of true 
production costs. 

Genuine decentralization would mean compromising 
with the operation of market forces; the government 
would retreat from attempts at universal guidance of 
the production process toward the position of a buyer 
of final products. Is it likely that the Soviet Union will 
set out on such a course in the near future? In view 
of the implications involved, the answer would appear 


to be negative. At present, the government generally de- 
mands more from the economy than it can comfortably 
deliver. Should it surrender, even partially, its direct and 
comprehensive controls over the economy, it would be 
offering the production managers a degree of freedom 
that would allow them to adjust to the actual capacities 
and true cost levels of their productive resources. By 
relaxing the “command economy,” the state would thus 
lose the principal instrument of pressure it exerts not 
only upon the resources, but also upon the people who 
produce them and use them. 


Can the totalitarian state afford to lose control over 
social relations and allow the emergence of autonomous 
social and economic forces? If these questions appear to 
answer themselves, then the conclusion follows: all the 
inefficiencies of centralized planning may be a cost that 
the system must bear for the sake of its political sur- 
vival. These social and political implications may be de- 
cisive for the fate of the recent proposals for economic 
reform in the Soviet Union. They tend to be overlooked 
by those economists who see the issue only in terms of 
a search for a purely economic optimum. 


Glimpses Through the Chinese Wall 


The Wilting of the Hundred Flower: The Chinese Intelligentsia under Mao, by Mu Fu-sheng (Pseud.). 


New York, F. A. Praeger, 1963. 


Contradictions: China in Ferment. Hong Kong, China Viewpoints, (no date). 

The Peasant and the Communes, by Henry J. Lethbridge. Hong Kong, Dragonfly Books, 1963. 

Ta Ta, Tan Tan: The Inside Story of Communist China, by Valentin Chu. New York, W. W. Norton Co., 1963. 
Dateline—Peking, by Frederick Nossal. Toronto, Longmans, 1962. 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


IN LATE 1959, when the full extent of the damage 
wrought in mainland China by the “Great Leap For- 
ward” experiment became manifest, the Chinese Com- 
munist government clamped a tight embargo on the 


Mr. Walker is Director of International Studies at the 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. He has 
long specialized in the field of Chinese studies. 


export of all but a few publications. Even the com- 
rades in “fraternal countries” found sources of informa- 
tion about China cut off. For three years the Mao re- 
gime has curtailed the number of visitors from abroad 
and virtually eliminated the possibilities of meaningful 
exchanges with the outside world. If the Soviets under 
Stalin rang down an “iron curtain,” the Chinese Com- 
munists under Mao have erected a “great iron wall.” 
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It is difficult, even for those in the Soviet Union, 
to get much of an idea of what is going on in China 
today. Communists in many areas of the world frankly 
admit that they are perplexed about China. The same 
is probably true, to a considerable extent, of the 
Chinese people themselves. No meaningful national 
statistics have been published for years (of course, some 
may question whether official Communist statistics have 
ever been meaningful in a scholarly sense). The Na- 
tional People’s Congress has met only once in three 
years, and then only in secret session. Practically all 
information at the national level is being kept a state 
secret today, and reports concerning individual enter- 
pfises or activities are not sufficiently numerous to per- 
mit any generalized conclusions. 


Given these restrictions on information about Com- 
munist China, it is not surprising that there should be 
a wide divergence in interpretations of conditions in 
that troubled land. Assessments of China have tended 
to swing like a pendulum from one extreme to another. 
During the first year of the Great Leap (1958-59), for 
example, even some of the most confirmed critics of 
the Mao regime began to talk in terms of an “economic 
miracle” in China. The self-confidence engendered in 
the Peking leadership by the sight of countless millions 
bending to its commands inevitably communicated itself 
—thanks to the official monopoly on communications— 
to the outside world as well as to the Chinese them- 
selves. With the hunger and chaos of the year 1961, 
however, the mood became almost the reverse. Some 
reporters abruptly changed from the view that the leaders 
of the Chinese People’s Republic could accomplish 
practically anything to the view that they were capable 
of practically nothing. The lesson taught by this is that 
in evaluating books about Communist China, it is 
necessary not only to correct for the predispositions of 
particular writers, but also to make due allowance for 
the prevailing mood which influenced them. This in- 
junction certainly applies to the works under review. 


These five books indicate clearly that although Mao 
and his colleagues consider themselves the embodiment 
of a great new proletarian force in history, they have 
found themselves again and again to be utterly depend- 
ent upon two groups that are as significant and as old 
as Chinese civilization itself—the peasants and the in- 
tellectuals. In many respects the volumes under review 
can be conveniently discussed in terms of what they 
disclose of Chinese Communist ineptitude in handling 
these two groups; taken in their entirety, of course, they 
reveal much more about the “new” China. Themes that 
emerge to some degree in all five works include: (1) 
the arbitrary nature of the Communist regime, (2) the 
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power and privileges of the party, (3) the revolution- 
ary changes wrought in the traditional pattern of Chi- 
nese life, (4) the effectiveness of Chinese Communist 
control techniques, (5) the absurdities inherent in the 
attempt to apply Marxist dogma in the land of Con- 
fucius, and (6) the extent to which the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership is caught up in the whirlwind of its 
own slogans. 


MU FU-SHENG'S VOLUME is surely one of the most 
thoughtful appraisals of Communist rule in China yet 
published. Its constant tone of philosophical detachment 
and measured understatement assures that its indictment 
of the Mao regime will not be dismissed as one based 
on personal pique or prejudice. The author is an engi- 
neer who, after twelve years in Britain and the United 
States, returned to his homeland in 1957 to contribute 
his services to the reconstruction of China. In less than 
two years he left the country in sorrow and distress. 
However, he was an eye-witness to the dramatic “recti- 
fication movement” of 1957 and the initial stages of the 
1958 Great Leap Forward with its backyard steel fur- 
naces and people’s communes. Because of these experi- 
ences, his work reflects belief in the ability of the Com- 
munists to sustain their despotic control, an appraisal 
that was shared by many abroad at that time. He is 
even convinced, for instance, of the long-range efficacy 
of the Communist approach to economic problems. 


Though an engineer by training, Mu is capable of 
profound philosophical insights and has given close 
attention to his own civilization as well as to Western 
culture. He is equally at home with Hsiin-tzu and 
Nietsche, Lao-tsu and Milton. His view is that of the 
intellectual, and he is primarily concerned with the 
problems of the Chinese intelligentsia under Mao. He 
devotes the first third of his work to a historical and 
cultural survey of China in relation to the impact of 
the West, noting that once Western power had shattered 
the assumed infallibility of the Confucian system, there 
were few guides for the Chinese intellectuals to follow. 
They sought in vain for some organizing principle that 
would enable them to meet the challenge from the West 
without “losing cherished cultural values and revered 
moral standards.” Writes the author (p. 113): 


The Chinese Communists like to tell the Chinese people 
that communism was the only possible solution for China’s 
problem—which, like all speculative statements in history, 
can never be decisively proved—but it was, so far as 
effective government was concerned, certainly the first 
solution offered. The failure of the previous reforms gave 
the Communists some likelihood of being the “only solu- 
tion,” and the fatal consequences of further experiment 


inclined many people to accept communism as if it were 
the “only solution.” Like the people in the sinking ship, 
those who went over to the Communist side during the 
recent civil war had no time to think what the “solution” 
would cost China. Working government and industriali- 
zation had been too long denied for the people to be 


circumspect. In the meantime, labor camps, fixed elections, 


engineered trials, destruction of men with real spirit, 


| coercion, intimidation, mass violence, children informing 


on parents, and friends spying on friends are the price to 


pay for national strength. The very high price makes one 
wonder if strength could be had for less. 


Discussing the cultural atmosphere in which the 
Chinese Communists have operated, Mu points out that 
the rigors of Chinese life over the centuries gave rise to 
attitudes and patterns of behavior that others might 
find strange. Perhaps the Chinese intellectuals, because 
they had been so long accustomed to the sight of human 
suffering and death, were initially not as ready to con- 
demn Communist violence as outsiders might have ex- 
pected. Mu sees the veteran middle-level cadres as the 
decisive force in the Communist control structure in 
China. The veteran Communist, he observes, “is a grim 


| soldier, totally devoid of humor. Humor is born of an 


of which a Communist has. . 


overabundant confidence and carefree mischief, neither 


” (p. 134) 


The final section of Mu’s volume is a profound essay 
entitled “An Attempt at Self-examination,” in which 


he analyzes the meaning of the Communist despotism 


in his native land in broad philosophical and moral 
terms. The author shows how basically alien Marxism 
is to China, and what sort of intellectual dishonesty ts 
necessary for its application. “Once Marxism is seen as 
part of the intellectual tide started in the Renaissance,” 
he says, “it becomes, for the Chinese, all the more difh- 


cult to accept, because the Renaissance was an event in 


European history, not in the Chinese, and the ideas it 
produced, especialy those about history and man’s fu- 
ture, cannot be illustrated from Chinese history.” 
(p. 256) Obviously Mu understands why the current 
regime cannot allow an honest intellectual approach to 
Chinese history. 


The author’s indictment of Maoist totalitarian rule 
is as devastating as it is measured in tone. “The Com- 
munist regime,’ he states, “is no overall solution to 
China’s problem; if it were, culture would occupy a 
place beside economics.” (p. 258) Speaking from his 
own experience in attempting to adjust to the intellec- 
tual dishonesty of life under the Chinese Communists, 
Mu writes: “It is the totalitarian, not the authoritarian 
aspect of Chinese communism that repels the intellec- 
tuals and torments the whole people.” (p. 268) And 
again, “There is hardly any traditional moral precept 


which has not been violated somewhere by the Com- 
munist methods. . . . The most basic disease in the 
Communist moral sense is . . . the lack of respect for 
other people’s dignity.” (p. 282) 


This sensitive intellectual feels, however, that the 
Chinese Communist regime will last and even that it 
still retains considerable support from the intellectuals 
because of its accomplishments in certain areas. “The 
crux of the matter,” he writes, “is that though in the 
Communist programme industrialization and mass 
education, which coincide with the interests of China, 
are merely incidental to Marxist aims, yet the Chinese 
intellectuals, in the depth of their hearts, support the 
Government for these objectives and these alone.” 
(pp. 285-6) Nevertheless, Mu’s own compelling story 
leaves little doubt that the price the Chinese have paid 
in terms of the sacrifice of human values is too high. 


There are, to be sure, some minor points in this 
valuable book to which exception can be taken. For 
example, Mu is quite wrong in asserting that Marx 
“said nothing about China.” (p. 256) Again, in the 
light of criticisms that were being voiced by recognized 
experts within China even during the period of his 
stay, the author hardly seems justified in his statement 
that that 
method of pushing people around, organization and 
planning do far more good to the large industries than 
the money-incentives that socialization kills.” (p. 195) 


“the Communists have shown with their 


MANY OF THE CRITICISMS which Mu must have 
overlooked are to be found in the very useful volume 
published by China Viewpoints, assembling official 
Chinese Communist materials regarding the “rectifica- 
tion campaign” of 1957. New China News Agency dis- 
patches as well as excerpts from the central party organ 
Jen-min jth-pao (People’s Daily) are arranged chrono- 
logically to show the full weight and scope of the cam- 
paign. In concentrating on the voluminous outburst of 
anti-Communist criticism that occurred in China in 
May and June of 1957, outside observers frequently 
overlooked the fact that this was part of a larger, 
planned rectification campaign by which the Commu- 
nists intended to bring the intellectuals into line. There 
can be no question as to the authenticity of the docu- 
ments contained in this collection. All from Chinese 
Communist sources, they nevertheless constitute as 
damning an indictment of the regime as can be imag- 
ined, indicating beyond all doubt that Mao had lost the 
support of the Chinese intelligentsia. The collection 
provides a handy reference for those who wish to know 
what sort of criticisms the intellectuals levelled against 
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Communist rule during this period. Though lacking 
the scholarly setting of Roderick MacFarquhar’s similar 
study, The Hundred Flowers, it is equally valuable. 


Contradictions starts out with the text of the Com- 
munist Party directive of April 27, 1957, which 
launched the “rectification campaign.” The documents 
that follow are divided into the four general stages of 
the campaign. The first was the “blooming and con- 
tending” stage, from April 30 to June 8. This was the 
period when leading personalities of the non-Commu- 
nist “democratic parties,’ professors, and students de- 
nounced the Party and its leaders with a vehemence 
that took the Communists by surprise. The second 
group of documents charts the beginning of the party's 
counterattack against its critics, from June 8 to 18, and 
the third section deals with the transformation of the 
campaign into a “struggle against the rightists’” be- 
tween June 18 and 30. The final section documents the 
intensification of this struggle as the intellectuals were 
forced to make confessions in abject self-abasement and 
the regime introduced new punitive regulations, includ- 
ing the State Council’s decree of August 4 on Labor 
Custody, a euphemism for forced labor. This small vol- 
ume gives only too eloquent a picture of the anguish of 
the Chinese intellectuals today. It also shows that they 
are under few illusions about the shortcomings of the 
Communist regime in many areas where others have 
conceded them success, particularly the economic field. 


MR. HENRY J. LETHBRIDGE’S The Peasants and 
the Communes was influenced by an entirely different 
period and atmosphere. The author, a lecturer in so- 
ciology at the University of Hong Kong, has produced 
a first-rate summary and analysis of the peasant policies 
of the Chinese Communists, stressing the disastrous re- 
sults of the people’s communes and the Great Leap 
Forward. Whereas Mu Fu-sheng concedes substantial 
economic achievements under the Maoist despotism, 
Lethbridge, writing in the wake of the mass flight of 
peasant refugees into Hong Kong in 1962 and the clear 
revelation of blunders committed by the top Chinese 
leadership, questions many of these supposed successes. 
Emphasizing the stupidities occasioned by the Commu- 
nists’ belief in their own infallibility, he writes: “It is 
safe to say that without this acceptance of and belief 
in the infallibility of Marxist science, the CCP would 
have been more cautious and realistic in the carrying 
out of agrarian policies, and more likely to spot evi- 
dence suggesting revision of these policies much earlier 
than in fact occurred.” (p. 114) 


Lethbridge, like Mu, writes with quiet and scholarly 
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restraint. Following a brief survey of the condition of 
the Chinese peasantry, he describes Communist agrarian 
policy prior to the 1949 seizure of power and then 
traces the development of agricultural controls and 
collectivization up to the launching of the commune 
movement in 1958. Three chapters are devoted to the 
communes—their introduction, their social control as- 
pects, and their failure. The author supplements hig) 
treatment with a comparative summarization of the 
more successful approaches to the problems of agricul- 
tural reform and production in India, Taiwan, and 
Japan, all of which serve to point up the inadequacy of 
the Communist approach. He also compares Soviet and 
Chinese collectivization policies, noting that they have 
much in common, including failure. 


One of Lethbridge’s major conclusions is that “the 
Soviet model for agriculture can hardly be applied to 
an Asian country.” (p. 182) As for the people’s com- 
munes, he writes: “First, the communes have failed as 
an instrument to introduce a Communist society in 
rural China. Second, they have failed to increase pro- 
duction, and thus have been unable to make available 
larger surpluses for industrialization as they were in- 
tended to do.” (p. 107) Although the threat of famine 
finally forced a drastic retreat from the policies of 1958, 
the Peking regime, following a somewhat improved 
1962 harvest thanks to that retreat, now appears to be 
once again tightening its controls in the countryside. 
This bears out Mr. Lethbridge’s prophetic final warning 
that “paradoxically, one good harvest could have disas- 
trous consequences for the peasant.” (p. 184) 


VALENTIN CHU AGREES with Mr. Lethbridge that 
the conditions of near-starvation in mainland China 
during 1960-61 were brought on by the follies of Chi- 
nese Communist agricultural policy rather than by 
mother nature. He observes (p. 61): 


Plowing too deeply, sowing too closely, planting too 
early, using the wrong crops or wrong seeds, employing 
too much or too little or inadequate ferilizer, and not 
allowing certain fields to lie fallow—these reasons alone, 
even if there were not natural calamities, dealt the harvests 
a severe blow. 


But just as some of the earlier books about China 
mirrored the optimistic exuberance of the Peking re- 
gime in the Great Leap period, so Chu’s book—based 
on years of reporting from Hong Kong, supplemented 
by a close following of Chinese developments in the 
author's present capacity as a staff member of Time 
and Life magazines—reflects in extreme measure the 
more recent atmosphere of negativism concerning Com- 


munist China. The general thesis of Ta Ta, Tan Tan 
(Fight, Fight; Talk, Talk) is that despite the vaunted 
resilience of Maoist strategy as implied by the title, 
the Chinese Communist regime is but a paper dragon. 

Chu concentrates on the negative aspects of Mao's 
tule almost to the point of excluding any of its accom- 
plishments. In many instances he is quite right in ac- 
cusing the Communists of flagrant blunders on their 
road to “instant paradise,’ and he does a deft job of 
demolishing the myths surrounding statistics emanating 
from the Chinese Communist capital. But much of the 
_ effectiveness of his critique is undercut by the tone of 
brash flippancy that runs through the whole book. 
Though many of the phrases are humorously turned, 
the slang become almost overbearing at times. 


Chu clearly believes that the Communists no longer 
have the support of the Chinese people, particularly the 
intellectuals. One interesting and valuable aspect of 
his volume is the stress it places on Taoist tradition, 
which in the author's view arms the Chinese with meth- 
ods of evading and offering passive resistance to Com- 
munist control. This is a factor which Mu Fu-sheng 
may not have taken adequately into account. Chu points, 
for instance, to the subtle irony resorted to by Chinese 
intellectuals in order to poke fun at dogmatic party 
cadres. “One has to know the language,” he remarks, “to 
realize that the deadliest insults in Chinese are always 
couched in exquisitely polite words.” (p. 199) 


The major portion of Ta Ta, Tan Tan deals with the 
economic blunders of the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship, particularly during the period of the Great Leap. 
Quoting from the Communist press to show that 
“China’s water conservancy has done more harm than 
good,” the author goes on to say (p. 68): 


The foolish squandering of resources and manpower on 
big haphazard projects before 1958, and the wanton canal- 
digging since then, deteriorated the water and soil in 
China’s richest farming regions. It is no coincidence that 
the worst droughts of the past several years have been 
found in the very provinces where millions dug canals 


from 1957-1959. 


Mr. Chu’s case against the formerly prevalent myth 
of the ever-successful and all-powerful Chinese Com- 
munist threat in the East does indeed have much valid- 
ity, and there is ample reason for believing with him 
that the Mao regime now faces an increasing threat of 
“invisible sabotage by peasants and workers.” Never- 
theless, it would be dangerous to underestimate the 
power of Communist totalitarian control and what it 
can accomplish, however high the cost in human values. 


Chu devotes two chapters to poking fun at the “guid- 
ed tourists” and pointing out how little they can see 


or learn of actual conditions in Communist China. Only 
a Chinese, he feels, is equipped, linguistically and cul- 
turally, to understand the shades of meaning that are so 
important in arriving at an accurate assessment. On this 
point the author is in accord with Mu Fu-sheng, who 
writes in the preface of his book: “Would any man feel 
assured by a report, say, on Great Britain, written by a 
Chinese unable to read or speak English, travelling with 
guides through the country in two weeks?” 


YET, IN SPITE OF its general validity, the two Chinese 
authors’ contention that the foreigner can learn little in 
Communist China also has its occasional exceptions, as 
illustrated by Dateline—Peking, the work of a compe- 
tent Canadian journalist who was resident correspond- 
ent for the Toronto Globe and Mail in the Chinese 
capital for eight months starting in September 1959. 
Frederick Nossal was not fooled by the guided tour or 
by what Chu refers to as “the ruse of the vacant city.” 
An inquiring foreign reporter frequently asks questions 
which do not occur to a Chinese, and he can also pro- 
vide an added dimension of understanding that no Chi- 
nese can ever give: that is, he can report the manner in 
which the Chinese Communists handle foreigners, par- 
ticularly journalists. Nossal’s volume is an enlightening 
account of the frustrations that any foreigner seeking 
information in the Communist capital experiences— 
handouts at odd times, unavailable officials, closed 
buildings, and isolation. He speaks of the “invisible 
wall” that shuts off Mao's subjects from foreigners and 
from one another; yet, as a Westerner, he is eminently 
able to sense the rigidity and tension of “the Commu- 
nist way of life that has no time for human joy.” 

Thus, while the Chinese Communists’ formidable 
controls over information have made precise knowledge 
of developments in China well-nigh impossible to ob- 
tain, the five books under review nevertheless do pro- 
vide a clear outline of the tragedy which has befallen 
a great civilization. They all highlight the danger in- 
herent in the increasing isolation of the Mao regime 
from the realities of the outside world and from its own 
people, particularly the intellectuals. As Nossal points 
out, “Where Mao . 
appreciate, from his isolation within China, that the 


. . has failed is in his inability to 


nuclear age has accelerated not only aircraft and rockets 
—but and global 
(p. 142) Perhaps the chief danger lies not so much in 


also political theory strategy.” 
Western inability to learn what is happening in China, 
as in the dogmatic determination of the Chinese Com- 
munists to isolate themselves from all who will not 


kowtow to their leader and his version of truth. 
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Eclipse of the Polish October 


POLAND'S GOMULKA REGIME has never held a 
public anniversary celebration of the bloodless revolt that 
brought it into being in October 1956. Communists recog- 
nize only one October Revolution, the seizure of power 
in Russia by the Bolsheviks in October 1917. Shortly after 
_ his own elevation to power, therefore, Gomulka abandoned 
the popular term ‘Polish October,” and began using in- 
stead the term “Eighth Plenum” when referring to the 
events of 1956. 

The Eighth Plenum was the historic meeting of the 
Central Committee of the United Polish Workers’ Party 
(PZPR) held in Warsaw during those turbulent autumn 
days. Red Army divisions led by Marshal Ivan Konevy, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, were 
converging on the Polish capital. When it became clear, 
however, that those forces would face the resistance of the 
entire Polish people united behind Gomulka, Moscow 
agreed to the demands put forth by the Eighth Plenum. 
They were: abolition of police rule, an end to forced col- 
lectivization of agriculture, reaffirmation of the right of 
peasants to own land, and a truce with the Roman 
Catholic Church. But more than anything else, the Poles 
then sought a restoration of freedom of expression, which 
was to bring about a veritable renaissance in every field 
of creative endeavor in Poland. 

Today, as the seventh anniversary of the Polish October 
approaches, the Gomulka regime is rapidly curtailing the 
freedoms that had earned for Poland the reputation of 
being the most liberal country in the Soviet bloc. During 
the bloodless October revolt, Gomulka symbolized the unity 
of the Polish people and became a national hero. But to 
anticipate economic miracles from him was unrealistic. 
The unfulfilled promises of more consumer goods have 
fostered growing bitterness among the people. In a vicious 
circle of cause and effect, the productivity of labor has 
declined to a point bordering on sabotage, and the coun- 
try’s economic stagnation has been deepening. 

As a result, Gomulka is now confronted with criticism 
from both extremes of the Communist Party. The liberals 
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attribute economic failures to half-measures in moving 
along the ‘Polish road to socialism,” which Gomulka him- 
self had proclaimed. The diehard dogmatists of the 
Natolin Group’ accuse him of drifting away from a 
consistent Communist economic policy based on centralized 
planning and strict government controls. Moreover, the 
weakening of Gomulka’s popular support caused by the 
widespread dissatisfaction over living conditions has 
encouraged the diehards to demand more and more strin- 
gent measures to repress discontent. 


When he returned to power, Gomulka was gentle in 
his treatment of his adversaries. He did not liquidate 
the enemies who had caused his downfall in 1949; he 
merely purged them from key positions in the party and 
the government apparatus, exiling some to unimportant 
diplomatic posts in other Communist countries, which were 
jokingly called Poland's equivalent of Siberia. At that 
time, his generosity was generally regarded as an ex- 
pression of self-confidence, obviously based on the enthusi- 
astic support given him by the overwhelming majority of 
the Polish people. Even then, however, there were ob- 
servers who warned that the old Communist Gomulka 
was putting the Stalinists “on ice’ in the expectation 
that some day he would need them. They proved to be 
correct. 


THE FIRST TO RETURN, from a minor position in 
the Polish Embassy in Prague, was the notorious General 
Kazimierz Witaszewski, a leader of the Natolin Group, 
who in the fall of 1959 was entrusted with an important 
post in the party’s Central Committee. He was followed 
by other members of his faction, some of whom were 
installed in key positions in the Ministries of Interior and 
Justice. The effect of these appointments was quickly 
felt in the fields of education and culture. The Catholic 


* Natolin, a suburb of Warsaw where the pro-Moscow faction 
held its meetings before and during the October days of 1956. 


. Church soon felt exposed to new pressures. In violation of 
the agreement concluded between Gomulka and Cardinal 
Wyszynski just prior to the parliamentary elections of 
January 1957, religious instruction in public schools was 
curtailed. The lay activities of the Church, too, have been 
increasingly curbed.’ 


Then a drive was launched against the flourishing dis- 
cussion clubs, particularly the Krzywe Kolo (Crooked 
Circle) in Warsaw, which had become a popular place 
for meetings and lively exchanges of ideas by the most 
promising of the country’s young intellectuals. It was 
finally closed in February 1962 after its leaders, headed 
by the distinguished philosopher and president of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences (PAN), Professor Tadeusz 
Kotarbinski, had awarded a prize to the young “re- 
visionist” philosopher and writer, Professor Leszek 
Kolakowski. Kolakowski received the award for his play 
“Entrances and Exits,” a satire on the police state. The 
play was banned by the censor after four performances. 


A climax to this series of events was reached in the 
Holland affair, which came immediately after the closing 
of Kolakowski’s play and shocked the entire country. 
Henryk Holland, a noted writer and sociologist who had 
once been the editor of Warsaw's most popular daily, 
Zycie Warszauy, died while in the hands of the police. 
He was officially reported a suicide. 


Holland had been seized suddenly in December 1961. 
His arrest was not reported in the press. There then 
followed the arrest of Stanislaw Brodzki, co-editor of the 
popular pictorial weekly Swiat, and one of the most in- 
fluential journalists in Poland. Brodzki had been president 
in 1956 of the Warsaw Journalists’ Association, which 
played a leading role in the revolt against Moscow. It was 
known that his detention, which was brief, had some 
connection with the case of Holland, who was accused 
of military espionage. The true cause of Holland's arrest 
is supposed to have been his close contacts with foreign 
newspapermen. 

A few days after he was seized, on December 26, 1961, 
a brief item in Trybwna udu reported that Henryk Holland 
had committed suicide. He was said to have jumped from 
a window of his seventh-floor apartment, to which the 
police had brought him from prison for a search of his 
personal papers. 

Holland’s funeral turned into an impressive demonstra- 
tion against the growing power of the security apparatus. 
Hundreds of students, university professors and writers 
were present. Among them there even were members of 
the Central Committee of the Polish Communist Party, 
whom Gomulka is believed to have called on the carpet 
afterwards. 


2It should be noted, however, that religious freedom in the 
narrow sense of the term continues to exist. It is enjoyed not 
only by the Catholics, who represent more than 90 percent of 
the population, but also by the small religious minorities, in- 
cluding the Jews. 


About the same time, another heavy blow struck the 
Gomulka regime in the case of Andrzej Stawar, a veteran 
Communist and a Marxist theoretician, who died in the 
summer of 1961 while on a visit to France. His ashes were 
brought back to Poland and interred after a state funeral 
attended by all the prominent leaders of the regime. The 
eulogies stressed that the Polish Communist movement 
had suffered a grievous loss and that Stawar’s work of 
Marxist literary criticism would always occupy an honored 
place in modern Polish literature. 


Some weeks later, the Polish émigré publishing house 
in Paris, Kultura, brought out a volume entitled The Last 
Works of Andrzej Stawar. It turned out to be a strong 
condemnation of Communist regimes and their police 
methods—the confessions of a Communist disillusioned 
with the outcome of the lofty ideals to which he had dedi- 
cated his life. What is more, in his concluding chapter 
Stawar prophetically discussed the deepening rift between 
the Soviet Union and Red China and predicted that the 
ideological differences between Moscow and Peking con- 
cerning peaceful coexistence with the West would reveal 
the animosity of the Chinese towards the entire white 
race.” 

As a result of the Stawar incident, the freedom of 
writers to travel abroad was severely restricted, and heavy 
prison sentences were meted out to local distributors of 
the Paris Kultura. These and other stiffening security 
measures reflected the regime’s anger at the intellectuals. 
Significantly, a predominant role in their enforcement was 
played by a group known in Poland today as the ‘‘Parti- 
sans,’ who had by then occupied important positions in 
the growing police apparatus. 


LIKE GOMULKA and unlike the majority of Com- 
munist activists who fled to the Soviet Union and then 
returned as leaders of the postwar Polish Communist 
regime, most of the Partisans had spent the war years in 
Nazi-occupied Poland. They fought in units of the leftist 
underground, the Armja Ludowa (People’s Army), and 
took part in the 1944 Warsaw uprising that was con- 
demned by Moscow as a “nationalist plot.” Many of the 
leaders of the Armja Ludowa were later imprisoned and 
tortured by the security police. The October 1956 revolt 
brought about a rehabilitation of the Warsaw uprising. 
As a result, veterans of the Armja Ludowa were installed 
in party and government jobs and gradually promoted, 
until today they occupy key positions in the Gomulka 
regime. Ironically, they are advocates of the hard line 
and have a definite distaste for the liberal “eggheads”’ 
who in 1956 had opened to them the road to political 
power. The most influential of them are General Grzegorz 
Korczynski, the head of army intelligence; Mieczyslaw 
Moczar, chief of the office of investigation in the Ministry 


° Pisma ostatnie Andrzeja Stawara, (Last writings of Andrzej 
Stawar) Paris, Imstitut Literacki, 1961, p. 258. 
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of Interior, and Ryszard Dobieszak, chief of the “‘citizens’ 
militia.” 

Currently, the Partisans are on the offensive within the 
party, aiming to break the still strong influence of the 
liberals headed by Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz, Foreign 
Minister Adam Rapacki, and Professor Oscar Lange, vice- 
president of the State Council and a man of considerable 
international prestige. All three are former leaders of the 
Polish Socialist Party (PPS) and have a large following 
among Poland’s intellectuals. Also belonging among the 
liberals are Politburo members and former Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries Edward Ochab and Jerzy Morawski, as 
well as Roman Zambrowski, whose resignation from the 
Politburo was forced at the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee last July. 


Zambrowski’s elimination was merely another step in 
the Partisans’ drive for complete control of the party 
apparatus. Since 1956 he had been in charge of the party 
cadres—i.e., membership control—and in that function he 
purged many Natolin diehards who now are returning 
to positions of influence. At the same July plenum the 
Partisans also helped elect Arthur Starewicz, who has been 
the mastermind of the new hard line in the field of culture, 
to the powerful post of Secretary of the Central Com- 


Socialism is a Fragile Blossom 


Many of our creative artists do not understand 
the situation our country is in. They do not under- 
stand the essence of the ideological and_ social 
struggle that is going on in the contemporary world, 
and they give in to the pressure of bourgeois 
ideology. Without in the least disregarding the dan- 
ger of dogmatism and its consequences on our cul- 
tural front, it must, however, be stated that in our 
present conditions, the main danger on this front is 
revisionism. The correct passion for revising the false 
notions and evaluations of the previous period was 
accompanied in some creative milieus by a rejection 
of Marxism altogether, a sort of ideological and 
moral nihilism, sometimes veiled by the threadbare 
cloak of existentialism. 


In some literary works of this type, these marginal 
social elements, these signs of cynicism, demoraliza- 
tion, and degeneration are presented as the result of 
the conditions prevailing in our country. We are 
not against criticism of adverse phenomena in our 
life. On the contrary, we encourage such criticism. 
But we are against destructive criticism, against 
malicious, venomous criticism. We do not and will 
not allow the propagation of ideas hostile to social- 
ism, ideas that are harmful from the point of view 
of our educational work. 


—From the report by Wladislaw Gomulka 
to the Thirteenth Plenum of the PZPR 
Central Committee. PAP, July 5, 1963. 
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mittee. Their successful effort at the Plenum to have the 
next party congress postponed until 1964 is clear evidence 
of their faith in the ascendancy of their members within 
the party. Under these circumstances, Gomulka is finding 
it increasingly difficult to maintain a balance between the 
party’s liberal and Partisan factions. 


A RECENT EVENT that strikingly revealed the change 
in the Gomulka regime was the closing of Warsaw’s two 
influential literary weeklies, Nowa kultura and Przeglad 
kulturalny. In the first week of June 1963, both publica- 
tions announced that they would cease to exist and would 
be replaced by a new weekly, Kultura, which was to “serve 
the cause of the many-faceted development of socialist 
culture, stressing the achievements and perspectives of the 
cultural revolution in Poland.” This was a hint that the 
new weekly magazine would champion the cause of “So- 
cialist Realism,” concentrating on the cultural achieve- 
ments of the regime. 

The announcement was published in both magazines 
simultaneously. In Nowa kultura it appeared on the front 
page, giving the impression of a final victory after a long, 
behind-the-scenes struggle. Przeglad kulturalny, however, 
printed the announcement in a corner of the second page, 
while on the front page, over the name of the magazine, 
was a short, dramatic headline: “The Last.’ In their 
closing notice, the editors bade farewell to their readers 
by expressing gratitude for their “evidences of encourage- 
ment’’ during the eleven years of the magazine’s existence. 
This slight difference in the manner in which Przeglad 
kulturalny reported its own demise dramatized the struggle 
the writers had put up for their platform. 


However, the last word in the battle was granted to 
Nowa kultura, which on June 9, before the appearance 
of the successor magazine, published one more issue. It 
carried a front-page editorial summing up the thirteen 
years of Communist rule in Poland that had passed since 
Nowa kultura made its first appearance. The piece, a fine 
example of twisted party dialectics, announced: 


When we compare the time of the first issue of Nowa 
kultura with the time of this final issue, we see a tremen- 
dous difference. Poland has become an industrial nation, 
a country of people whose great strides in education 
demand from the creators of cultural values much more 
than thirteen years ago... Nowa kultura is already fading 
into the history of cultural life in People’s Poland. There 
is a need for a modern periodical that reflects the new 
trends of a more dynamic cultural life, a periodical that 
should help mold a socialist cultural model on a massive 
scale. The new Kultura that will appear next week will 
be such a magazine. 


The very first issue of Kultura reflected the emptiness 
of the socialist ‘cultural model” heralded in its predeces- 
sor’s final editorial. The very name of the new journal 
underlines the cynicism of Gomulka’s propaganda ap- 


paratus. It was chosen to capitalize on the popularity of 


the émigré monthly, Ku/twra, which is published in Paris 
and has a considerable underground circulation in Poland. 


DHE, HISTORY OF the liquidated magazines 
vividly reflects the strange metamorphoses and convulsions 
the Communist regime in Poland has undergone in the 
nineteen years since it was born in Lublin. Nowa kultura 
first came out in 1949 when the grip of police rule was 
becoming stronger and the liberal, anti-Stalinist forces 
headed by Wladyslaw Gomulka were gradually being 
eliminated. As the censorship became more severe, writers 
assumed an attitude of passive resistance, withdrawing 
from participation in cultural activities sponsored by the 
regime. The publication of the weekly Nowa kultura, with 
its circulation severely restricted by paper rationing, was 
a concession to the intellectual elite, since columns of the 


two 


daily press were closed to them. 


Two years later, when Stalinist terror in Poland was 
at its height and Gomulka and his comrades were in jail, 
Przeglad kulturalny made its appearance. Around this 
weekly assembled writers of the older generation, the 
humanists. Thus, paradoxically, in a period of the most 
rigid censorship and the harshest police rule, there were 
two literary weeklies in which Poland’s intellectually crea- 
tive forces enjoyed the freedom to remain “disengaged.” 
Later on, during the years 1955-59, Nowa kultura and 
Przeglad kulturalny opened their pages to such courageous 
opinions and such a rich variety of artistic shadings that 
it seemed unbelievable that they could have been published 
in a Communist state. A shattering event was the publi- 
cation by Nowa kultura in August 1955 of Adam Wazyk’s 
bitter “Poem for Adults’’—the opening salvo in the cam- 
paign for freedom that culminated in the events of October 
1956. The same independent spirit was shown again when 
both weeklies printed truthful, detailed, and well-docu- 
mented reports of the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, de- 
scribing its brutal suppression by the Soviet army with no 
inhibitions. 

Shortly after the establishment of Nowa kultura, Po 
prostu, a modest periodical put out by university students, 
made its appearance. It quickly became the most popular 
militant weekly in the country, reaching a record circu- 


‘lation of more than 150,000. In October 1956, Po prostu 


was the organ of the “revisionist” intellectuals led by 
Leszek Kolakowski, and after Gomulka’s victory it soon 
began asking for radical economic reforms and un- 
restricted freedoms—a sort of second phase of the October 
revolution. In Poland's geopolitical situation, this was a 
farfetched demand. 

On the first anniversary of the Polish October—which 
was not officially celebrated—Po prostu was closed down. 
The action brought a storm of protest from the country’s 
university students and violent clashes between young 
people and the police in Warsaw. It signalled also the 
regime’s introduction of a new strong-arm policy. Step 


by step, changes of content and tone were introduced in 
Nowa kultura and Przeglad kulturalny; instead of con- 
tinuing to devote themselves to a critical analysis of 
Poland's difficult problems—particularly the growing eco- 
nomic chaos and the demoralization of youth—the two 
magazines became filled with reminiscences about the pre- 
war past, studies of Polish classics and essays on abstract 
philosophic questions. This was a form of escapism and 
also of protest by the writers against the party’s effort 
to harness them to its propaganda wagon. 


What is more, the heavy hand of the censor made itself 
felt again, especially in Nowa kultura, which had become 
the rallying point of the rebellious writers after the closing 
of Po prostu. In January 1958, the journal angered the 
party’s cultural commissars by giving its annual prize 
for poetry to Alexander Wat,* whose writings and personal 
experiences had become a mirror of the general mood of 
disillusionment with Moscow. His poetry had been hailed 
by Nowa kultura as a “revelation” expressive of the inner- 
most sentiments of his whole tormented generation, and 
the party struck back with a purge of the editorial staff. 


Many of Nowa kultura’s liberal writers then moved to 
Przeglad kulturalny and managed for a time to preserve 
a measure of independence. Between the lines, one could 
still read in their articles critical remarks about the stiffen- 
ing cultural line of the Polish Communist Party. Also 
characteristic was their friendly attitude toward the intel- 
lectual ferment in the Soviet Union, which was featured 
prominently and with evident satisfaction. 


WITH THE SHUTTING down last June of both 
Nowa kultura and Przeglad kulturalny, the party has 
closed an era of outstanding Polish achievements in many 
fields of creative endeavor—in literature, art, theater and 
the cinema—achievements that won recognition and praise 
in the Western world. It is precisely this that irritated 
the anti-intellectual forces in the Gomulka regime. The 
Polish films that won prizes at international festivals, the 
paintings by Polish artists that were exhibited in Western 
art galleries, the books by Polish authors that were trans- 
lated into foreign languages, all either completely ignored 
the “socialist reality” of contemporary Poland or depicted 
it in its naturally drab, gray colors. 


But in closing the two magazines, the party seems to 
have overplayed its hand. The writers responded with an 


‘During the Pilsudski era, Wat had been one of the found- 
ers of Polish Futurism and then a leader in the pro-Communist 
“proletarian” literary movement. In 1940 he was arrested by 
the authorities in Russian-occupied Lwow and deported to a 
slave labor camp in Kazakhstan. He remained there for six 
years before he could return to Poland. Of Jewish origin, 
Wat came back a devout Catholic and began writing short 
stories and poems fraught with an atmosphere of apocalyptic 
catastrophe. See his Wiersze (Poems), Krakow, Wydawnictwo 
Literackie, 1957. 
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unproclaimed but open ‘‘strike’ against the new Kultura, 
and the first few issues of the magazines make it quite 
clear that without its freedom-minded intellectuals Poland 
will be a cultural desert. The editors, most of whom are 
party-line publicists, have struggled nightly to fill the 
columns of their periodical, but thus far, after eleven 
issues, they can offer nothing but boredom. 


Involved in the “strike” are not just writers who were 
never identified with the Communist regime, but also pro- 
Communists who have made sincere efforts to stress the 
positive aspects of today’s Poland, but who at the same 
time insist on their right to freedom of expression. The 
existence of the ‘strike’ is confirmed by Kuz/tura itself 
in an article by one of the editors, Roman Bratny.* Under 
the sarcastic headline ‘““An Appeal to the Opportunists,”’ 
Bratny bitterly attacks the writers who are ‘‘stalling.”’ He 
hints that some of them had promised to cooperate with 
the magazine but are now awaiting, further developments. 
“They think,” Bratny says, ‘that it is better to be silent. 
Once before there was a time, after 1956, when our 
creative writers proudly looked back on their silence 
during the Stalinist years as a triumph.” 


Despite its harsh tone, Bratny’s article is in effect a 
plea to the writers, who seem to be in a fairly strong 
bargaining position. He invites them to “throw into the 
garbage can’’ the attitude of ‘we’ and “‘they’’—an attitude 
which, he claims, creates a split between the “engaged 
party writers and the disengaged intellectuals’—and brands 
as “idiotic” their outcry, ‘For Christ's sake, it is all com- 
ing back!’ Thus Bratny openly admits that there is fear 
in Poland, especially among intellectuals, that the old re- 
strictions and police methods of the Stalin era may be 
returning. 

Yet, it would be too much to assume that the country 
is going back to the days of all-out police rule. Thus far 
the recent stiffening of police measures seems to express 
only the regime’s anger with those intellectuals who are 
refusing to accept the party's propaganda line. 


* Roman Bratny, “Odezwa do oportunistow,” Kultura (War- 
saw), No. 4, July 7, 1963. 
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It is true, however, that Poles are becoming disillusioned 
with Gomulka as they see the power of the security 
organs growing, even without the direct pressure from 
Moscow that existed before the Polish October. Their 
disillusionment becomes stronger when they compare recent 
developments in Poland with events in the Soviet Union, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and even Rumania. In these 
countries, it is the intellectuals who are on the offensive, 
winning more freedom of expression. They are especially 
envious of the progress in Czechoslovakia, the very last 
stronghold of Stalinism in the Soviet bloc, where the 
writers (especially in Slovakia) have rejected the primitive 
formula of “Socialist Realism” and gone so far as to 
adopt the “decadent bourgeois’’ Franz Kafka as their 
symbol of free creative expression. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME, the Polish regime finds 
itself in difficulty on several fronts—with the liberal intel- 
lectuals, with the Catholic Church, with the underpaid 
industrial workers who bear the heaviest burdens in the 
socialist economy, and with the peasants who are de- 
termined to keep their present privileged position. In 
dealing with these difficulties, the regime has adopted 
measures obviously in contrast to the development towards 
liberalization in other East European states These 
measures should not, however, be construed as a return — 
to the stagnation and dogmatism of old. The forces that — 
brought about the Polish October are still alive, and the — 
deeply-felt desire of the Polish people, particularly of | 
its intellectuals and the large body of university students 
for freedom of expression and contacts with the West 
cannot be easily suppressed. The current political deteriora- 
tion, therefore, represents an eclipse, but not—as far as 
one can see—a disintegration, of the Polish October. 


S. L. Shneiderman 


(Mr. Shneiderman is a well-known writer on East Euro- 
pean Communist affairs and author of The Warsaw 
Heresy, New York, Horizon Press, 1959.) 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mores and Morality in Communist China 


EDITORS’ NOTE: If the Soviet brand of totalitarianism has shown a tendency towards a 
greater degree of moderation in the decade since the death of Stalin, the same cannot be said 
of the totalitarianism that reigns in Communist China. This is evident in many areas of Chinese 
life, but nowhere more conspicuously than in the new morality which the regime seeks to 1m- 
pose upon its citizens. In the first of the three articles below, Mr. Hollander explores this 
morality and the extent to which it impinges on the most private spheres of the citizens’ 
life—sex, marriage, and family relationships. Next, Mr. Pandit points out the violence done 
to traditional Chinese religious and moral values by the new Communist ethic, and in the final 
article Mr. Freeberne offers some diverting glimpses of contemporary Chinese life and official 
attitudes that also serve to illustrate the omnipresence of party power and ideology. 


Privacy: A Bastion Stormed 


NOTHING ILLUMINATES the essence of totalitarian- 
ism more clearly than the characteristic compulsion of 
totalitarian regimes to extend their control into every 
nook and cranny of the life of the citizen—his daily 
activities, his thoughts and attitudes, his moral conduct, 
his relationships with others, private as well as public. 
The Chinese Communist regime is far from an ex- 
ception in this regard: in fact, of all totalitarian systems 
to date, it appears to be the most ambitious and de- 
termined in its drive to impose officially prescribed 


Mr. Hollander is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Harvard University and Research Associate at the Unt- 
versity’s Russian Research Center. His interest ts cur- 
rently centered in totalitarian concepts of morality, par- 
ticularly as applied to the private life of the citizen. 
This is his first contribution to Problems of Communism. 


By Paul Hollander 


patterns of morality and of marital, family, and sex 
relationships. Its apparent aim is to “politicize’” all per- 
sonal relationships and to obliterate any distinction be- 
tween private and public concerns. 


The ideological attitudes and the aspirations of the 
Mao regime in the areas of morality and interpersonal 
relationships may be gleaned from a survey of official 
statements and comments publicized in Chinese mass 
media. These pronouncements also shed considerable 
light on the difficulties that have been encountered in 
the effort to implement the party line in these spheres, 
and at the same time they are suggestive of the in- 
adequacy of the psychological premises on which the 
regime’s policies appear to rest. 


The main pillar of the Chinese Communist ideological 
position is the party's view of human nature, which it 


insists upon as the indispensable precondition of a cor- 
rect approach to questions of morality and interper- 
sonal relations. This view has remained unchanged 
since the early 1950’s and—barring a fundamental trans- 
formation of the political system—is not likely to un- 
dergo modification. 


Class Definition of Human Nature 


Understandably enough (for reasons to be touched 
upon later), the party ideologists have sought first and 
foremost to combat the notion of a universal human 
nature, positing in its place a Marxist-style class in- 
terpretation. Thus, to quote an article published in the 
Chinese Communist youth organ: 


. every class has its own human nature. . . . Bourgeois 
individualists always dream of absolute “freedom of per- 
sonality” and set this against organization and discipline. 
. . . [However} one’s personality can be developed freely, 
rationally and healthily only in a revolutionary organiza- 
tion, under public supervision and with collective help... . 
All absurd theories of human nature must be completely 
exposed.1 


Similarly, a writer in the party theoretical journal 
Hsueh Hsi (Study) takes issue with a “revisionist” 
philosopher named Pa Jen for erroneously suggesting 
that human feelings are universally shared: 


He {Pa Jen} writes: “What are human feelings? I think 
that human feelings are common to all men. Men share 
a common want for food, a common liking for fragrant 
flowers. . These wants, likings . .. stem from human 
nature.” 

True, these wants, likings . . . stem from human nature, 
but do the hostile classes in class society have wants and 
likings . . . of the same character? Some want to obtain 
food through exploitation and do not allow others to eat 
to the full. Some want to drink water and expect others 
to drink it also; but some want to drink the blood of 
others. Is there anything in common between them? ? 


Another article sets out specifically to refute the 
idea that such feelings as devotion to one’s parents, 
the “longing for love,” “concern for friends and friend- 
ship,” “homesickness,” and even “the joy of living and 
hatred of dying” are universally shared human emo- 
tions. Thus, for example, the same unfortunate Pa 
Jen is again taken to task, this time for thinking it “only 


"Wang Tzu-yeh, “Hu Feng’s ‘On Human Nature’—Just a 
Lie,’ Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China Youth), No. 18, 1955; 
English translation in Selections from China Mainland Maga- 
zines (hereafter cited as SCMM), U. S. Consulate General, 
Hong Kong, No. 15, pp. 7-8. 

“Kuan Feng, “On Human Nature and Class Nature,” Hsueh 
Hsi, No. 17, Sept. 3, 1957; SCMM No. 112, p. 11. 
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human that one is unable to carry out a firm struggle 
against his reactionary family.” Says the article: 


Actually, this is in every way a sign of vacillation in a 
revolutionary stand. A loyal, heroic and staunch fighter of 
the proletariat is capable of drawing a line of distinction 
between himself and his counterrevolutionary parents.® 


Turning to love, the article goes on to quote the 
words of a “folk song” about proletarian love in an 
effort to differentiate it from that of the “exploiting 
classes”’: 


“The girl carries away the soil as the boy dredges the 
pond. Sweat drips from their bodies along with muddy 
water. The girl does not complain of fatigue though she 
has carried a thousand loads; nor does the boy feel the 
chill of the mud. It is inconvenient for them to talk to 
each other because there are too many people, but they 
understand each other at heart. Both the boy and the 
girl are heroic fellows. They work until the stars disappear 
and the sun rises.” 

Can this kind of love engendered in common labor be 
found in the exploiting classes? 


As for the view that fear of death is universal, the 
article associates such claims with “the dirty soul of 
the revisionists who measure men by the meanest psy- 
chology of individualism.” Here, too, Pa Jen is con- 
demned with special severity for maintaining that “when 
his life is at stake, even a proletarian hero would ‘get 
nervous’ and ‘waver’; otherwise he would be inhuman.” 
Apparently, the Chinese Communist ideologues are not 
content to demand that the citizen be willing to sacrifice 
his life for the party; they also expect him to do so cheer- 
fully and without flinching. 

It is not difficult to see why the whole concept of 
widely shared human qualities is repugnant to the 
Mao regime, for any admission that all human beings 
have much in common would tend to inhibit the in- 
tense hatred which the Communists seek to inculcate 
towards certain classes, groups, and individuals. As many 
observers have noted, a major goal of Communist 
totalitarian propaganda is to make people forget that 
their alleged “class enemies” belong to the same species 
as themselves, and the denial of the universality of 
human nature is essential to the achievement of this 
goal. For only if people are led to believe that different 
classes have different “human natures” will they ac- 
cept the idea that inter-class antagonisms are irre- 
concilable, and only then can they be relied upon to 
carry out the struggle against those defined as “enemies” 


* Red Flag Literary and Art Critique Group of Peking Uni- 
versity, “Are There Sentiments Common to Mankind in a 
Class Society?” Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 11, 1960: SCMM 
No. 221, p. 14. 


with the necessary consistency and relentlessness. As 
will be shown later, the rigid differentiation of social 
groups on the basis of class and political criteria is a 
cornerstone of Communist morality as preached by the 
Mao regime. 


Remnants and Germs of Individualism 


Judging from the volume of discussion about it 
and the intensity with which it is condemned in the 
party press, individualism is regarded as one of the 
basic traits of bourgeois mentality whose persistent 
remnants in present-day Chimese society constitute a 
major threat to the regime's efforts to inculcate “cor- 
rect’ —i.e., Communist—behavior patterns. On closer in- 
spection, this individualism reveals itself to consist of 
a varied assortment of apolitical aspirations, ambitions, 
and attitudes, especially aspirations towards greater 
material and spiritual comforts. Examples would be a 
personal preference for urban rather than rural living 
(manifested in the shirking of “hardship positions” in 
the countryside); the desire to obtain higher educa- 
tion for oneself, or a better job more in line with one’s 
special training, without due regard for the current 
needs of the economy; or even the simple wish to choose 
one’s friends or spouse from among persons of like 
background and education. 

The desire for greater material well-being—often 
stimulated, paradoxically enough, by the very claims and 
promises of the regime—appears to be ranked as one 
of the most insidious forms of individualism. As an il- 
lustration of this sort of improper attitude, an article 
in the CCP youth organ Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China 
Youth) quotes at length from a letter supposedly written 
by a young woman party member, calling it “repre- 


sentative of the thinking of some young comrades” :# 


“I often cherish this beautiful hope: with the progress of 
each five-year plan . . . material wealth will accumulate, 
wages will increase and hours of labor will decrease, and 
living conditions will improve further. By that time our 
small family will be even happier than now. We shall live 
in a modern flat well furnished with bookshelves, a radio 
receiver and a television set. Every day, after our work, 
either my husband or I will bring home some fruits and 
tasty chocolate, and while relaxing on a comfortable sofa 
we will watch television, listen to the radio, or read some 
books. ... On Sundays we will bring our child home from 
the nursery . . . and buy her some things to eat and to 
wear. Both my husband and I would have nothing more 
to desire. Neither do we entertain any illusions about doing 
great meritorious service to win greater rewards from the 


*Wu Chih-p'u, “On the Ideal Life of Revolutionary Youth,” 
ibid: SCMM No. 219, pp. 16-17. 


people, nor do we long for the wanton life of the bour- 


geoisie. All we hope for is such a peaceful life... . Yet 
this ideal of ours is criticized by our comrades... . I feel 
that .. . if one serves the people all his life, leaves a place 


after it has been built and then builds another without 
even enjoying a family life, such a hard life is quite mean- 
ingless. . . . Revolution and construction should serve the 
future and the people, but they should also serve the 
present and ourselves.” 


Castigating the attitude expressed by the letter-writer, 
the article sarcastically remarks: 


Yet, compared with the big family of socialism, how insig- 
nificant the small family hankered after by Hsiao Wen is! 


The repeated admonitions voiced in party journals 
against such manifestations of “individualism’—mani- 
festations rooted, apparently, in the rising expectations 
of the people—make it plain that the regime views the 
preoccupation of “certain comrades” with the attain- 
ment of material comforts and “ease” as dangerously 
detrimental to revolutionary morale. Thus, for example: 


. there is a section of the people who, with the steady 
improvement in livelihood, are indulging themselves in ma- 
terial enjoyment and forgetting the revolutionary tradition 
of diligence and courage. ... The temptation of material 
life corrupts morale.° 


The same article, giving an interesting twist to the 
Stalinist thesis of the sharpening of class struggle after 
the victory of socialism, brands aspirations for a better 
material life as evidence of a recrudescence of bourgeois 
ideological tendencies: 


. in the present complicated class struggle, the greater 
the improvement in our living standard, the more vigilant 
we must be against the infiltration of bourgeois thought... 
{and} the more we must be determined to inherit and pro- 
mote an austere revolutionary style of the proletariat. . . 
In our times, aspiration to ease is an expressoin of the ex- 
ploiting ideology of the bourgeois class, and diligence and 
thrift are expressions of the great revolutionary will of the 
proletarian class. 


Another attitude which Chinese party propaganda 
likewise denounces as a survival of the “exploiting 
ideology” of “bourgeois individualism” is aversion to 
physical labor, or the idea that physical labor is de- 
meaning and inferior to mental types of work. Indeed, 
the almost compulsive manner in which the regime has 
sought to propagate a cult of physical labor would seem 


*Kan Feng, “In Discussing "Too Many Pleasures Stifle Am- 
bition,’ sbid., Nov. 16, 1960: SCMM No. 249, pp. 22-23. 

“Cf. also Wu Chiang, “A Discourse on Public Interests 
and Individual Interests,’ #b/d., Dec. 10, 1961: SCMM No. 
297; and Ma T'ien-ting, “Seek Pleasure and Happiness Through 
Struggles . . .,” ibid., Feb. 1, 1961: SCMM No. 253. 


to suggest that growing numbers of Chinese have come 
to harbor premature ambitions of escaping the hard- 
ships of physical toil and earning their livelihood in 
some “easier” and more dignified way. 

The official exaltation of physical labor cannot be 
explained simply as a rationalization of economic need 
reflecting China’s retarded level of technological de- 
velopment—or a cautious estimate of future techno- 
logical progress. Party propaganda on the subject con- 
sistently abstains from holding forth the prospect, even 
in the distant future, of that state of “ease” which 
might permit relief from heavy toil; in fact, it makes a 
point of insisting on the permanent value and need 
of physical labor. For example, a discussion in Chung- 
kuo Ch’ing-nien assetts: 


Some bourgeois intellectuals think that with the develop- 
ment of mechanization and automation manual labor will 
be eliminated. This kind of viewpoint is wrong in the ex- 
treme. Marxism-Leninism holds the view that manual labor 
will never be eliminated.* 


Thus, the stress on physical labor goes beyond mere 
accommodation to current economic realities and ap- 
pears to take on the character of a cult of “hard- 
ship for hardship’s sake” expressive of typical totali- 
tarian concepts of discipline and service. Behind the 
regime's fulminations against the corrupting influence 
of material pleasures and its insistence on hard labor 
as a necessary element in building Communist character, 
one may also detect fear of a loss of revolutionary zeal, 
or of the same sort of “bourgeoisification” attributed— 
rightly or wrongly—to Khrushchev’s Russia. 

It is significant in this context that Chinese propa- 
ganda sermons on the salubrious effects of physical labor 
are directed, more often than not, at the intellectuals. 
The regime's requirement that intellectuals participate in 
physical labor is clearly motivated by ideological and 
political rather than economic considerations. No secret 
is made of the fact that the primary purpose of as- 
signing them to occasional periods of work on farms, 
in factories, or on construction projects is to effect their 
ideological “remolding.” * 

An interesting aspect of most Chinese commentaries 
dealing with “survivals” of bourgeois ideology is their 


*Ch’th Liao-chou, “The Militant Program for Cultural and 
Educational Work,” bid., June 16, 1960: SCMM No. 219. 

’ E.g., see Yen-Tzu-yuan, “Resolutely Turn Intellectuals into 
Laborers,” /b/d., Dec. 16, 1960: SCMM No. 251. On the sub- 
ject of difficulties connected with the re-education of intel- 
lectuals, see Chou Chien-jen, “Widening the Scope of Knowl- 
edge versus Ideological Remodeling,” sbid., Feb. 5, 1962: 
SCMM No. 305. (The latter article combats the apparently not 
atypical view that higher intellectual attainments obstruct the 
acquisition of correct political-ideological attitudes. ) 
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implication—for the most part unexplained—that the 
acquisition of correct Communist views and attitudes is 
no permanent safeguard against deviationist backsliding. 
There are constant warnings that, no matter how well- 
indoctrinated a person may have become or how sin- 
cere his intentions, the forces of evil ideas and attitudes 
are always ready to pounce on him, and that therefore 
self-control and ideological “rectification” cannot for 
a moment be relaxed. For example: 


If learning is not reinforced and constant vigilance is not 
maintained, one might very easily be influenced by non- 
proletarian ideology.” 


Indeed, the guardians of party orthodoxy seem to re- 
gard it as more natural for people to err, especially in 
the areas of ideas and morality, than to think and behave 
“correctly.” Even the phraseology of many of the articles 
on these subjects is suggestive of a belief in the basic 
fallibility of man: “people slide back,” they “succumb to 
wrong ideas,” are easily “tempted,” “corrupted,” and so 
on." 


The Correct Handling of Love 


The whole Chinese Communist approach to ques- 
tions of human behavior and morality is thus char- 
acterized by the imposition of rigid class and politico- 
ideological criteria. This is perhaps most vividly il- 
lustrated by the way in which party ideologues and 
propagandists treat the subject of intimate relations 
between the sexes—or what they commonly refer to as 
“the love problem.” 

Here, the party appears to be waging a battle on two 
fronts. On the one hand, it denounces promiscuity and 
the treatment of women as “playthings” as survivals of 
the corrupt moral standards characteristic of capitalist 
society; love is to be regarded as a serious affair and 
must be “correctly” handled. On the other hand, the 
party simultaneously argues that people in love should 
not allow their emotional involvement to assume over- 
whelming proportions, because the idea that love tran- 
scends everything in importance is also a bourgeois 
notion! 

More specifically, the official ideologists insist that 
love should never interfere with work or with one’s 
dedication to the party and its leaders, to the collective, 
and to the political tasks at hand; nor should it be al- 
lowed to get in the way of the prescribed detestation of 


“Yen Sheng, “The Need of Making a Correct Estimate of 
Oneself,” sbid., April 16, 1962: SCMM No. 315, p. 2. 

" E.g., see Kan Feng, “What If We Fail to Guard the First 
Pass?”’, ibid., March 16, 1962: SCMM No. 309. 


class enemies. Going a step further, they argue that 
love cannot be enduring and worthwhile unless it is 
based on a shared commitment to goals transcending the 
individuals concerned—that is, unless it is integrated 
with the goals of the collective, i.e., of the party. Love, 
Or any strong attachment to another person, it is held, 
cannot be isolated from the individuals’ political atti- 
tudes; and anyone who is not concerned with the col- 
lective, who lacks political motivation, cannot truly 
love. 

Published discussions of “the love problem” in the 
party journals provide ample illustration of these of- 
ficial attitudes. In one such discussion, for instance, 
the following example is cited to show the sort of social- 
political criteria which, in the party's view, ought to 
take precedence over mere personal feelings as a basis 
for love and marriage: 


... Hsieh Ta-sa knew for sure that Kuo Kuo-liang was an 
agricultural expert of the Ili Chi collective farm, while Kuo 
Kuo-liang also knew from press reports that Hsieh was a 
model worker at the Red Guerrillas’ collective farm.11 


Again, an article in a women’s magazine clearly points 
to political background as a major qualification of a de- 
sirable bridegroom: 


He was a very enthusiastic, smart, and capable man. More 
important still was the fact that he had participated in the 
revolution since 1939 and was a member of the Communist 
Party. All these things held attraction for a young girl.!” 
{Emphasis added.} 


One even finds the suggestion that when love is based 
on correct socialist criteria, physical separation ceases to 
be a hardship for the couple concerned. In an article 
entitled “How I Handle My Love Problem,” a young 
woman party member writes: 


Not long ago I received a letter from Lao Tang telling me 
that he had already registered himself to participate in the 
work of dredging Tungting Lake. This news gives me so 
much joy. I believe that he will cultivate himself through 
collective labor to become an active builder of socialism. 
Our future is bright and full of happiness. 


The official effort to “politicize’ love appears, in- 
deed, to have encouraged some young party members to 
go farther than even the party thought desirable in 


™ Chung Tien-fei, “Be Smart and Firm, and Fight Against 
Such Bad Men as Ma Cheng-laing,” #bid.. Aug. 16, 1955: 
SCMM, No. 13, p. 8. 

™Liu Lo-ch’un, “Why Our Marital Relations Became 
Strained,” Hsin Chung-Kuo Fu-niéi (Women of New China), 
Pea 955- SGMM, No. 22,.p. 5. 

8 Article by Chou K’e-hsien, Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 11, 
1955: SCMM No. 22, p. 4. 


Can One Love a Class Enemy? 


Some people ... ask: “Why is it that people of an- 
tagonistic classes can also fall in love with each 
other? Doesn’t this show that love has no class 
character?” In our opinion this is an entirely er- 
roneous argument. There have been people from 
antagonistic classes who have fallen in love with 
each other. But such a thing could only happen 
when the world outlook of one party was influ- 
enced by another class to such an extent that a 
change set in, thus engendering some common ideo- 
logical foundation. 


—From an article collectively authored by the Red 
Flag Literary and Art Criticism Group, Chinese 
Department, Peking University, in Chung-kuo 
Ch’ing-nien (China Youth), No. 11, June 1, 1960. 


trying to form love relationships on the basis of 
political considerations. In the mid-1950's particularly, 
party journals frequently published letters sent in by 
young women activists telling of their efforts to culti- 
vate love affairs with their “team-leaders” or with 
“politically advanced” cadres. Evidently, some male com- 
rades—presumably less advanced—began cultivating 
similar affairs, and the party finally felt compelled to 


reaffirm the “principle of voluntariness in love life.”" 


“Public” vs. ‘Private’? Love 


More than anything else, the official line on love is 
a reflection of the party's fundamental opposition to any 
sort of emotional attachment between individuals which 
might tend to compete with, and perhaps overshadow, 
their dedication to the party and the regime. Yet, the 
curious fact is that the regime itself, by sweeping 
aside the traditional familial marriage controls, was 
largely responsible for encouraging the very kind of 
romantic love which it now opposes. Romantic attach- 
ments are, by nature, highly individualistic and tend to 
absorb a substantial share of the interest, energies, and 
time of the participants at the expense of their wider 
social commitments. Hence, it is understandable that 
such relationships should be discouraged by a regime 
that seeks to make total claims upon its citizens. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that the party, 
while it frowns upon intense romantic relationships 


“Respect the Principle of Voluntariness in Love Life,” a 
summary of letters from readers, ibid., No. 10, 1956: SCMM 
No. 14. 


between individuals, positively encourages a highly 
emotional and unrestrained attachment towards the 
party and its leaders. The model citizen, as portrayed 
in the official mass media, typically keeps his love for 
wife or sweetheart, family or friends, within circum- 
scribed bounds, never letting it interfere with civic 
duty. Yet in contrast to this reserve in his personal 
private relationships, the same model citizen displays, 
and quite obviously is expected to display the most un- 
reserved kind of sentimental—even romantic—affec- 
tion for the leading figures of the party. Consider, for 
example, this reaction to a visit by Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung: 


“If it was not Secretary K’o, who could it have been?” 
But when I saw the felicitous smile on Yang Hsin-fu’s 
face, my heart started to pound wildly. “It could not have 
been Chairman Mao?” ... Chairman Mao? At first, I was 
dumbfounded, and then I embraced Yang Hsin-fu tightly. 
...I felt as if my blood was starting to boil .. . and my 
heart was leaping out of my chest.15 


Or the following account of a visit to a factory by Liu 
Shao-ch’i, as related by one of those present: 


I was suddenly called .. . {and} informed .. . that Com- 
rade Shao-ch’i would look at the wall-newspapers . . . and 
would come to our plant to acquaint himself with the 
“blooming and contending” situation here. This was un- 
expectedly good news. Despite the pressure of work every 
day, this comrade of the central leadership could manage 
to squeeze out time to read wall-newspapers and survey 
the “blooming and contending” situation. How could we 
not be moved? ...I could hardly restrain the thumping of 
my heart as I pondered the matter. . .. No sooner had he 
emerged from the meeting room than there arose a thunder 
of handclapping. Comrade Shao-ch’i waved his hand... . 
Young workers, forgetting a day’s toil and their empty 
stomachs, were seized with an agony of exultation. Some 
of these young fellows still lingered on the street at the 
front gate of the plant staring in the direction of his car 
after it had already driven far off... . My mind is still 
full of whirling thoughts all these days since Comrade 
Shao-ch’i left. I can never forget the most impressive les- 
son he has imparted to us.16 


In the light of these examples, it may not be too far- 
fetched to suggest that the cult of personality, as de- 
veloped in Communist China and other totalitarian so- 
cieties, represents, in part, an instrumentality for the 


'? Wang Lin-ho, “I See Chairman Mao Tse-tung Every Day,” 
Shanghai Wen-hsueh (Shanghai Literature), No. 8, 1960: 
SCMM No. 228, p. 34. (Actually, on the occasion described, 
the author narrowly missed seeing Mao. The title of his article 
is more figurative than actual. ) 

"Yen Shang-hua, “A Most Impressive Lesson—Report on a 
Talk by Liu Shao-ch’i,” Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 21, 1957: 
SCMM No. 41. 


transference of emotionalism from the sphere of private 
interpersonal relations to that of the citizen's relations 
to the leaders of party and state. 


Prescriptions on Marriage and Family 


As has been shown, then, the model Chinese Com- 
munist citizen is expected to avoid the pitfalls both 
of a casual attitude towards sex and of over-intense 
romantic involvement. It would be wrong, however, to 
infer from this that what the regime wishes to see 
is the single-minded dedication of the citizen to the 
pleasures and preoccupations of family life. To de- 
vote too much attention to one’s family is also regarded 
as an error, and the party propaganda machine drives 
this home in no uncertain terms. For instance: 


A man called Li Chien-hua, praising this kind of vulgar, 
selfish “happiness,” cried out: “Is there any other place in 
the world which is warmer than the family?” He con- 
tended that “it is the family that gives you love and brings 
you up, ... that gives you everything.”. . . He believed 
that the family can bring people “infinite joy.” This is 
really a big lie. . . .17 


Another party journal offers the reader a sharply con- 
trasting “positive” example in the person of a Mrs. 
Chu: 


She {Mrs. Chu} often says to her sons and daughters-in- 
law: “You must listen to the party and do what it tells you 
to do... . The group is the important thing. Our family 
is not so important.” Having a mother who loves the 
group so much, the sons and daughters are little concerned 
over their own family affairs. Whenever they meet at home 
after returning from work, they talk about production and 
challenge one another to do better. They think of nothing 
else. The old woman is pleased to see all this. There was 
a time when, during her leisure, she collected forty cart- 
loads of high-quality manure and delivered all of it to the 
production team.!*% 


Not surprisingly, the tendency to devote too much 
time and attention to family life has sometimes been 
pictured as only a part of much more serious “devia- 
tionism,” as in the following case of a man whose own 
wife —in exemplary Communist fashion —finally de- 
nounced him to the party as a “masked counterrevolu- 
tionary.” Writes the wife in one of the party journals: 


In his leisure hours he would either read stories or play 
with the child, caring nothing for the ideological struggle. 


“Wei Wei, “Backwater and Billows,” ibid., No. 14, 1960: 
SCMM No. 227, p. 41. 

*“Love the Group” (editorial), Chung-kuo Fu-nui (Women 
of China), March 1, 1962: SCMM No. 320, Dieu 


. . . I was seized with remorse for showing affection to a 
counterrevolutionary. ...I began to review my past care- 
fully and to lay bare all the information in my _ pos- 
session.1" 


As indicated earlier, the party holds political com- 
patibility to be the cornerstone of a correct marital re- 
lationship. It also seeks to encourage later marriages, 
partly in order to allow a longer period of full-time 
dedication to political work and education, and partly 
on the ground that this will contribute towards a health- 
ful avoidance of sexual over-indulgence: 


. if people get married when they are older . . . their 
minds will have assumed greater control over their bodies, 
enabling them to handle problems more intelligently and 
to curb their sex urge so that they will not have their 
health impaired through excess. ... By getting married late, 
young people {also} can in the meantime spend more 
energy in caring about state affairs and group life, in study- 
ing political theory, and in taking part in political strug- 
gles. ... Thus, late marriage provides a favorable objective 
condition for political progress.~" 


Understandably enough, the party displays an even great- 
ef aversion to premarital sexual “excesses” and _pre- 
occupations.*! 

The combination of pragmatism and puritanism that 
characterizes the party’s approach to sexual relations 
is further evident in the regime's response to popular 
complaints against the use of contraceptive methods of 
birth control. Occasional letters from readers, pub- 
lished in party journals, indicate that the contraceptive 
devices available to the public were objected to by many 
as “troublesome” and diminishing the gratification of the 
husband. The complainants were sharply rebuked in 
the party organs for their shortsighted, pleasure-seeking 
attitudes and were told to think of the interests of the 
country and the economy.** 

As a matter of fact, most of the published discussions 
regarding the proper conduct of married or family life 
are refreshingly candid and make it quite clear that the 
party expects marital bliss to be subordinated to the 
requirements of the economy and the “collective” in- 
terest. For instance: 


™ Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 24, 1955. 

“Yang Hsiu, “For Late Marriage,’ ibid.. June 1, 1962: 
SCMM No. 322, pp. 23-24. 

*' E.g., see Ke Ch’ang-yueh, “Do Not Start Making Love 
Too Early,” Chung-hsueh Sheng (Middle-School Student), No. 
4, 1956: SCMM No. 41. This article goes so far as to suggest 
that masturbation and nocturnal emissions are diseases. 

* E.g., see article entitled “How to Approach the Problem 
of Birth Control,’ Hsin Chung-kuo Fu-ni, No. 4-5, 1955; 
SCMM No. 2; and “Is Contraception Still Necessary?” (edi- 
torial in reply to a reader's query), Chung-kuo Fu-nii, No. 14, 
1959: SCMM No. 184. 


The Party on “Maternal Love” 


In capitalist society, as Marx and Engels aptly 
put it in the Communist Manifesto, “the bour- 
geoisie tears apart the sentimental veil with which 
family relation is draped and turns this kind of re- 
lationship into a simple and straightforward mone- 
tary relationship.” To show their love for their chil- 
dren, the most essential thing for the bourgeoisie is 
to spend more money on their children so that they 
may be fostered as heirs to their own exploitative 
undertakings. They expect to earn double the amount 
in interest On every cent spent on their children. 
Sometimes this kind of monetary relationship is 
made even more bald. In the novel Midnight, for 
example, capitalist Feng Yun-ch‘ing, for the sake 
of making money, told his daughter to submit her- 
self to a bigger capitalist. In America today, a son 
is known to have planted a time-bomb in_ his 
mother’s luggage so that he might inherit her 
wealth at an earlier date. This is the inevitable out- 
come of maternal love based upon money... . 


Some people say that the maternal love of the 
bourgeois intellectuals is more pure and seems not 
to bear the stink of money. As a matter of fact, this 
kind of maternal love differs in no way from the 
bourgeois category. They educate their children 
with the bourgeois moral outlook and want them 
to study well, to stand out from other young people, 
and to reap fame and profit. Many young people 
who follow the “white road to vocational proficiency” 
are deeply contaminated by this kind of maternal 
love and are trapped in the quagmire of in- 
dividualism. 


The maternal love of the proletariat is also based 
on its own moral standard. It agrees in entirety 
with the proletarian struggle for the liberation of 
all oppressed people. The mother of Huang Chi- 
kuang loved her sons in the same way as she 
loved the 650 million people. After Huang Chi- 
kuang sacrificed his life, the heroic mother dedicated 
her second beloved son to the fatherland. She 
thought that she could show her greatest love to 
her son in this way. Under the reign of white terror, 
the revolutionary mother of Comrade T’ao Ch’eng 
sent her sons to stand the test of the struggle. She 
found the greatest comfort in sending her sons one 
after another on the revolutionary road. All these 
are the characteristics of Communist maternal love. 
In the Communist society, with class and private 
ownership eliminated, maternal love will bear no 
class status, and will be cut loose completely from 
the ideological influence of private ownership. 


—From Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, June 1, 1960. 


. love for the group and proper participation in col- 
Peuve production involve another important matter, which 
is . . . making proper arrangements for family life and 
making it well-planned. When proper arrangements are 
made... people will feel happy, free from worries, and 
energetic in production. If the arrangements for family life 
are improper, production will be adversely affected.*% 


Totalitarianism Par Excellence 


If the essence of totalitarianism is considered to lie 
in the maximization of political controls and the ob- 
liceration of any demarcation line setting apart the 
private affairs of the citizen from the public concerns 
of the state, the preceding survey of the Peking re- 
gime’s official attitudes concerning morality and the 


*“’ Editorial cited in footnote 18. 


DOWN WITH THE FAMILY! 


(A Yellowed Page from Russia’s Revolutionary Past) 


. . There is no escaping the fact: the old type of 
family has seen its day. It is not the fault of the 
Communist State, it is the result of the changed 
conditions of life. The family is ceasing to be a 
necessity of the State, as it was in the past; on the 
contrary, it is worse than useless, since it need- 
lessly holds back the female workers from more pro- 
ductive and far more serious work. . .. On the ruins 
of the former family we shall soon see a new form 
rising which will involve altogether different rela- 
tions between men and women, and which will be 
a union of affection and comradeship, a union of 
two equal members of the communist society, both 
of them free, both of them independent, both of 
them workers.... 

The Workers’ State has need for a new form of 
relation between the sexes. The narrow and ex- 
clusive affection of the mother for her own children 
must expand until it embraces the children of the 
great proletarian family. . In place of the indi- 
vidual and egotistic family, there will arise a great 
universal family of workers, in which all the work- 
ers, men and women, will be, above all, workers, 
comrades. Such will be the relation between men 
and women in the communist society of tomorrow. 
This new relation will assure to humanity all the 
joys of so-called free love ennobled by a true social 
equality of the mates, joys which were unknown to 
the commercial society of the capitalist regime. 


—From Communism and the Family, by Alexandra 
Kollontai (1920), translated from the Russian in 
Rudolf Schlesinger, ed., The Family in the USSR, 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949, pp. 67-69). 


“proper” conduct of the citizen’s sex, marital, and fam- 
ily relationships would seem to justify the conclusion 
that Communist China today presents the most authentic 
example in modern times of a thoroughly totalitarian 
society. 

While professing to be disciples of Stalin, the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders appear to have gone consider- 
ably farther than even the Soviet regime of Stalin’s day 
in attempting to prescribe norms for the conduct of the 
most intimate aspects of the citizen's private life, in 
imposing collectivist attitudes and setting standards of 
personal morality governed by political criteria. In fact, 
there would seem to be no area of the Chinese citizen’s 
existence, however insignificant, in which the regime 
feels that it can allow him to make his own choices 
without benefit of official “guidance.” 


The essential common characteristic of the Chinese 
Communist prescriptions on morality and personal re- 
lationships is their highly practical or functionalized 
character. Love, affection, friendship, and the pleasures 
of emotional and sexual bonds are not viewed as 
valuable in themselves: at best they are looked upon as 
means to other ends, at worst as potentially trouble- 
some or useless individualistic preoccupations. The 
human need for love and affection is given a certain 
degree of recognition (except, of course, with respect 
to “class enemies”), but at the same time the party is 
careful to stipulate that the satisfaction of this need 
must not interfere with the citizen’s political loyalty or 
his dedication to the goals and tasks set by the regime. 
Friendship is acceptable as long as it helps to cement 
collective unity, to promote efficient teamwork, and to 
bolster the fighting spirit of the group. The importance 
of sexual gratification is acknowledged, but the citi- 
zen is called upon to refrain from “excesses” that might 
reduce the energies he can devote to productive tasks 
and political work. The family is tolerated, subject how- 
ever to a drastic curtailment of its traditional role: the 
regime ridicules and condemns excessive preoccupa- 
tion with family affairs, stresses that family ties must be 
subordinated to the citizen's primary commitments to 
the party and to the collectivity, and has taken various 
concrete measures (lying beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent article) to limit both the family’s traditional 
autonomy in certain areas and its child-rearing func- 
tion. In this way the regime seeks to reduce the fam- 
ily to an “empty shell” by depriving it of its practical 
as well as emotional significance. 

The evident determination of the Chinese Com- 
munists to subject even the most intimate personal 
relationships to official guidance and control may 
have behind it something broader and more funda- 


mental than the mere desire to prevent these relation- 
ships from interfering with the citizen’s dedication to 
party-prescribed tasks and goals. This is the probable 
recognition that there is a certain incompatibility be- 
tween authoritarianism and rigidity in general political 
relationships and the tolerance of freedom, diversity, 
and mobility in relationships between individuals. Thus, 
while the conservation of sexual and emotional ener- 
gies for political and economic purposes is undoubtedly 
an important objective of totalitarian regimes, these 
regimes must also be prompted by the realization that 
laxity of controls in one sphere of the citizen's life 
is incompatible with the maintenance of rigid dis- 
cipline and restrictions in all others. 


BESIDES DELINEATING Chinese Communist atti- 
tudes concerning personal relationships and morality, 
the evidence presented in this survey affords some in- 
sight into the problems and difficulties that have been 
encountered in implementing them. The frequent ex- 
hortations, complaints, and rebukes addressed to the 
public, or certain segments of it, by the party organs sug- 
gest that the Chinese masses are not quite so docile 
and so easily reconciled to the severe limitations on 
their personal freedoms as some Western observers have 
supposed. It may perhaps be true that people accustomed 


to material and cultural deprivation care relatively little 
about such intangible abstractions as the concept of 
personal freedom. Nevertheless, if the evidence just re- 
ferred to is any guide, there would appear to be a 
great many Chinese who are keenly conscious of the 
harsh demands made upon them by the regime, who 
would prefer more leisure, a fuller family life, better 
opportunities for education (and its utilization), the 
right to love or associate with whom they will, with- 
out political restriction—in short, people who con- 
sider their personal lives important enough to resent 
official encroachments and intereference. 

It is especially noteworthy that already at this early 
stage—which not even the spokesmen of the regime 
would describe as affluent—people are “hankering after” 
the forbidden and unavailable material and_ physical 
comforts and enjoyments, that popular expectations, 
in other words, have been rising at a rate which 
the regime views as disquieting and is trying to check. 

The complaints of the masses, as filtered through the 
official responses to them, are also suggestive of the 
flaws in the psychological premises of the regime. There 
may be no such thing as a universal human nature, yet 
it appears to be true that most people, at most times 
and in most places, sooner or later become conscious 
of the deprivations they suffer—particularly when they 
are being told that their lot has never been better. 


Totalitarianism vs. Traditionalism 


EVER SINCE IT SECURED control over the Chinese 
mainland, the Communist regime in Peking has striven 
relentlessly to undermine the ethics and_ established 
institutions of traditional Chinese society and impose 
upon the country its own standards of morality. The 
regime is aware, however, that in spite of its massive 
brainwashing campaign, it cannot expect adherence to 
Confucian ethics—which have dominated Chinese so- 
ciety for centuries—to be wiped out overnight. During 
the last ten years the Peking theoreticians have there- 
fore made a serious effort to dress up Marxist ideology 
in Confucian terms and generally to reinterpret Chinese 
civilization in a manner that would show a close affinity 
between Marxist and Confucian thought. 


Reinterpreting the Sage 


Liu Shao-ch’i, for example, the veteran theoretician 
and President of the Chinese People’s Republic, finds 
that there is much in common between communism and 
Confucianism. In his book entitled How to Be a Good 
Communist, he states: 


Our Communist Party did not drop from the heavens, but 
was born out of Chinese society, and... every member... 
came from this squalid old society of China and is still 
living in this society today. Hence our party members 
have more or less brought with them the remains of the 
ideology and habits of the old society. 


He then goes on to argue that Confucius and Karl 
Marx held similar views of man’s capability to trans- 


* English-language edition, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
O24 
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form himself. Communists, he is saying in effect, are 
capable of improving themselves through self-cultiva- 
tion and thought remodeling; he urges that Marxist 
“sages,” such as Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao, be 
used as models in the Confucian manner; every Com- 
munist can become a Marxist “sage” if he fully develops 
his “class consciousness.” 


It is essential for a “good Communist,” Liu goes on, 
that he possess Communist ethics. And what is Com- 
munist ethics? It is the Communists’ undertaking “to 
reform mankind into the completely selfless citizenry 
of a Communist society . . . to liberate the whole of 
mankind ... and to build a happy and beautiful Com- 
munist world in the end.” 


Unfortunately, the “interests” of the proletariat, com- 
mitted to “liberate mankind from oppression,” are in 
fact the interests of the Communist Party bent on build- 
ing a regimented society where the utter subordination 
of individual interests to that of the party constitutes 
the highest criterion of moral behavior. 

In describing the “good Communist” in his book, 
Liu Shao-ch’i then proceeds to make heavy use of Con- 
fucian morals and maxims. The “good Communist” can 
both love and hate people; he can deal with his com- 
rades in a “faithful and forgiving” spirit, and put “him- 
self in the position of others. .. . He will never do to 
others anything he would not like others to do to him.... 
He will grieve long before the rest of the world grieves 
and he will rejoice only after the rest of the world has 
rejoiced.” Being selfless, he can bear hardships and over- 
come difficulties. Therefore, “he is able to possess the 
greatest firmness and moral courage, which riches can- 
not corrupt, poverty cannot alter and force cannot 
suppress.” 

But in spite of frequent reference to traditional con- 
cepts of self-cultivation as propounded by Confucian 
classics, Liu Shao-chi, as well as other Chinese Com- 


munist theoreticians, has failed to acept the moral re- 
straint of Confucianism. The Communist leaders use 
Confucianism for tactical reasons rather than for moral 
or intellectual guidance. This is fully borne out by the 
continuous violent Communist assaults on the “old social 
system” and exhortations that people cut themselves off 
from “old concepts inherited from the past.” 

Needless to say, Confucianism and communism have 
little in common, and to the extent that Liu Shao-ch’i 
and other Communists use Confucian ideas, they only 
misinterpret them and thus betray China’s cultural 
heritage. A few examples picked at random from the 
vast materials appearing in the gagged Chinese press 
will serve to illustrate this contention. 


On Filial Piety 


In the Confucian tradition, the family is the center 
of life, and filial piety constitutes the bond of perfection. 
But the Chinese Communists denounce the family and 
brand filial piety as the “source of all evils.” Faced 
with this problem, Cheng Shui-chih, a student of An- 
hwei Medical College, wrote a letter to the Peking 
paper Chung-kuo Chi’ng-nien Pao”, soliciting “enlight- 
enment.” 

Upon his return home during the winter vacation, 
Shui-chih explained, his widowed father, friends and 
neighbors insisted that he take a wife capable of man- 
aging household affairs. But Shui-chih refused to accept 
their suggestion, firstly because “as a student, I cannot 
settle down without getting distracted in my studies,” 
secondly, because “I have not got hold of a girl I love, 
who can double as a capable housekeeper,” and thirdly, 
because “plunging into marriage would jeopardize hap- 
piness in one’s whole life.” His refusal invited angry 
remarks from his relatives and friends, who branded 
him an “unfilial son.” This accusation weighed heavily 
on his mind and hence he wrote the letter to find a 
way out of his mental agony. 

The reply to Shui-chih’s letter, contained in the 
same issue of the publication, hailed his refusal as a 
“good idea” and encouraged him to “stick by his de- 
cision.” While agreeing that “to support one’s father 
and take care of younger brothers and sisters is the 
duty of a son or an elder brother,’ the author of the 
reply pointed out that “the need for your having to 
study and also to take care of your family presents 
really a contradiction,’ and that by “showing concern 
for your family . . . you should live up to what is ex- 
pected of you.” 


“February 12, 1963. 


So far so good. The last paragraph of the reply, 
however, in which an attempt is made to incite the 
son against his father, reveals the essence of Com- 
munist Chinese “morality”: 


So-called “filial piety” can be traced to society under the 
system of private ownership; its influence originally affected 
both the clan system and the family. In the feudal society, 
“filial piety” was held as the most basic moral yardstick. 
Parents could demand from their children whatever they 
liked and tolerated no objection whether they were right 
or wrong. .. . Such a feudal way of thinking has long 
been discredited by us. ... In our socialist society . .. we 
must strongly object to the imposition of unreasonable de- 
mands. Revolutionary youth should never yield ground to 
old ideas and should always be bold in asserting their 
rights. 


On Marriage 


By the standards of Confucian ethics, marriage is a 
sacred institution, but the Chinese Communists have 
spent every effort to weaken the marriage tie and sub- 
ordinate family life to party goals. As a result of re- 
gime policies, millions of families have been scattered: 
children are being sent to community nurseries; aged 
parents live in “homes of respect for the aged”; families 
are moved into barracks, and in some localities husband 
and wife must live in separate dormitories. 


The Communists’ view of family life is determined by 
their insistence that it is the party that must draw the 
primary loyalty of all citizens, and traditional family 
obligations are being officially denigrated and sub- 
verted wherever they might compete with loyalty to 
the party or labor discipline. These considerations ex- 
plain also the recent massive drive to dissuade Chinese 
youth from marrying young. The following extracts 
from an address delivered last May at Peking Uni- 
versity by the educationist Teng Ying-ch’ao vividly 
illustrate the party’s attitude: 


Young people should put off marriage ... (and those) 
who are not yet married can lay a foundation for their 
own ideological remolding. One must not treat the matter 
{of marriage} with levity or rashly, nor should one be in- 
fluenced and corrupted by such bourgeois ideas as “love is 
more important than anything else” or “marriage first,” for 
they may lead one to violations of law and discipline, sac- 
rifice of one’s career, and the road of self-ruin. 

When choosing a mate, one should principally and 
basically consider the political education, thought, and 
moral qualities of one’s prospective spouse . . . {while} 
pure pursuit of youth, good looks, position and wealth is 
obviously a reflection of bourgeois thought. There may be 
love or marriage at first sight . . . but such marriage and 
love are unreliable. There are in the relations between a 
husband and his wife problems of life as well as ideological 
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struggles and political struggles . . . and to consolidate 
the relations between husband and wife, it is necessary for 
both parties to exert ceaseless efforts for improvement and 
the solution of contradictions within the family by means 
of “unity-criticism-unity.” Do not chain yourselves to the 
small circle of your family ... and combine your personal 
life with the political life, and your social activities with 
the cause of laboring people! In short, although marriage, 
children, and family problems are personal problems, they 
are nevertheless closely related to the interests of the state 
and to the long-range interests of the individual and chil- 
dren. ... We cannot, therefore, deal with them in isolation 
from other problems.’ 


On Life and Happiness 


Turning now to more general aspects of the Chinese 
Communist outlook on life, we may note again efforts of 
official propaganda to correlate Communist doctrines 
with Confucian and traditional Chinese ethics. Yet, as 


we shall presently see, the two outlooks are very different 
indeed. 


* Chung-kuo Ch'ing-nien Pao, May 30, 1963. 


“The Party Nature of the Proletariat’ 


The rightists consider it to be a “great crime” 
and “disrespect for the six relationships” if a de- 
cent citizen or a revolutionary cadre denounces 
counterrevolutionaries among his relatives or draws 
a political and ideological line against his reaction- 
ary family. What do they mean? The decent citizen 
and the good cadre are doing entirely the right 
thing in the interests of socialism, otherwise they will 
fall prey to counterrevolutionaries or the reactionary 
classes. What is wrong with drawing a clear dividing 
line between the enemy and ourselves? But the 
rightists, who resist socialism, who show hostility to 
the Communist Party and try to restore the old 
system, are defending the hostile elements when 
they denounce our citizens and cadres for “great 
crimes” and “showing no respect for the six relation- 
ships.” Therefore, in the interests of socialism and 
in the interests of the working people, true revolu- 
tionaries must draw a dividing line against and 
sever connections with all sorts of hostile classes and 
hostile elements in matters of class stand and feel- 
ings. This is the elementary political quality that 
should animate our Communist Party members. 
This is also the party nature of the proletariat, as 
well as an expression of the class nature and human 
nature of the proletariat. 


—From Kuan Feng, “On Human Nature and Class 
Nature,” Hsueh Hsi, September 3, 1957. 
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The traditional concepts include, firstly, a spirit of 
“goodness” in life; second, a spirit of jen (love of hu- 
manity); and, thirdly, a rational approach to hap- 
piness. On the other hand, the Communist view of 
life and happiness, with its emphasis on continuous 
ideological struggle, scorns values such as love and 
goodness. An examination of a few letters published 
earlier this year in Chung-kuo Ch'ing-nien Pao* pro- 
vides eloquent testimony on this score. 

Thus a certain Kao Wen-chi, a participant in the 
forum “What Concept of Happiness Should Youth 
Cultivate?”, feels that “man lives for the purpose of 
struggling and creating things, and not for enjoying the 
comforts of life and consuming things. . . . We should 
consider labor and struggle the main content of our life.” 
In contrast, the ancient classics reflected hedonist ideas 
on life. Wrote Yen Chu, who probably lived between 
the times of Mo Tzu and Mencius: “There is a man 
whose policy is not to enter a city that is in danger, not 
to remain in the army. Even for the great benefit of 
the whole world, he would not exchange one hair of 
his shank. .. . He is one who despises things and values 
lite" 

Chung Shou, another participant in the forum, sim- 
ilarly felt “that the suffering of hardships [was} ...a 
kind of happiness,” and thought that “the basic charac- 
teristic of the proletarian class . . . is its way of ‘looking 
upon arduous struggle undertaken for the happiness 
of mankind as a kind of joy in life. Labor creates the 
world .. . and labor therefore should become the main 
content of the life of mankind.” Another correspondent, 
Tan Yi-keng, expressed the thought that “the happiest 
man is one who is dissociated from things appealing 
to the baser instincts of man, and who is able to lift 
himself out of the fetters of material comforts,” con- 
tradicting thus some important Confucian ideas on 
life. The noted Chinese scholar Yi Ching had said in 
his Great Appendix: 


For the universe, the most essential is life. For the sage, 
the most precious is the state. That which maintains the 
State is man. That which maintains the people is wealth. 
The administration of wealth, the education of people, and 


the prohibition of wrongdoing are his righteousness. (Sec. 
Il, Chap. 1,) 


Yu Huan, a Peking university student writing for 
the forum, adduced a “collectivist concept of happiness.” 
Emulating the ideas of China’s “new generation” hero 
Lei Feng, to whom “the attainment of communism all 
over the world” was his greatest happiness, he saw in 


“No. 9, May 1, 1963. 
* Han-fei-tzu, Chap. 50. 


“the happiness of the collectives the greatest happi- 
‘ness of the individual.” This notion of imposing an 
ideology on people comes under criticism in the Chung 
Yung or Doctrine of the Mean, traditionally attributed 
to K’ung Chi, the grandson of Confucius. It is there 
stated: “All things live together without injuring one 
another, all courses are pursued without collision with 
one another.” (Chap. 30.) 

While Hui Yuen of Hunan, too, wanted “to continue 
the revolution and struggle for the attainment of com- 
munism, the great ideal of our common happiness,” Li 
Ming-te of Hopei, in a somewhat more self-seeking 
vein, wrote that “to achieve fame and _ proficiency” 
means happiness. “If one could be credited with unique 
scientific inventions and discoveries, or new scholastic 
attainments, one would be famous and achieve distinc- 
tion. With honors, position and higher pay, one would 
be respected everywhere. Would this not be one’s 
greatest happiness?,’ he argued. Yet this road to hap- 
piness has also been repudiated by ancient Chinese 
classics. We find in the works of Chuang Tzu: “When 
you do something good, beware of reputation; when 
you do something evil beware of punishment; follow 
the middle way and take this to be your constant 
principle.” (Chap. 3.) 


On Religion 


The Communist war against religion, which for 
centuries has been the mainstay of Chinese civilization, 
is a carefully planned scheme to destroy traditional 
Chinese society. When we speak of religion in China, 
we usually refer to three great traditions of very dif- 
ferent character: the philosophical Confucianism, the 
charlatanic Taoism, and the metaphysical Buddhism. The 
Chinese people venerate all three masters and worship 
them together as the Trinity of sages, without regard 
to their inconsistencies. 

Confucianism is not a religion, but a philosophy and 
a system of ethics whose teachings have been acknow!- 
edged to be true and its rules of moral conduct to be 
binding by the Chinese people. Taoism began originally 
as a philosophy and only later developed into a religion 
as a result of an attempt to produce a popular creed in 
competition with Buddhism. The Taoist cult borrowed 
much from Buddhist theology and rituals, but embraced 
also a rich reservoir of popular beliefs which induced it 
to sponsor divination, witchcraft, fortune telling, astrol- 
ogy and even alchemy. Buddhism, finally, is a metaphysi- 
cal religion of boundless depth with its “Ten Com- 
mandments” enforced by the doctrine of retribution act- 
ing upon the soul in passage through numberless stages 


of existence. All three of these traditions have fed the 
amalgam of popular beliefs which is the living religion 
of the masses of China. They believe in an intimate and 
mutual relationship between various gods and _ spirits 


and human beings, and they derive comfort from their 
faith. 


The Communist doctrines on religion not only run 
counter to the public beliefs, but endanger the people's 
sense of security and permanence. Since it is important 
therefore to know the Chinese Communist attitude 
towards religion, it may be useful to quote from a re- 
cent article published under the title, “I No Longer Be- 
lieve in Gods”, in Jen-min Jih-pao,® the official party 
organ: 


Over the past several thousands of years, due to certain in- 
explicable phenomena and the influence of the ruling class, 
the idea of the existence of an imaginary lord—God—has 
gradually taken shape in man’s mind. The position of 
God remained unchanged throughout the time of history, 
whether the Ch’in dynasty was replaced by the Han 
Dynasty or the T’ang Dynasty was replaced by the Sung 
Dynasty. Many people lived in superstition, generation 
after generation. ... 


Only after the founding of the new China, with the 
heightened consciousness of the masses and the universali- 
zation of culture and education, was an unprecedented 
effort launched to wipe out superstition. The super- 
stitions, stemming as they did from previous social condi- 
tions, are on their way out under present social conditions. 

But superstitions are also a part of feudal backward 
thinking. As a matter of habit, certain people still have 
room for the gods in the deep recesses of their hearts. Their 
dormant superstitious ideas “spring back into action” once 
the right moment comes during certain periods of time or 
in certain places. 

How can a conception like this be eradicated? . . . Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung once said: “Idols are put on an altar 
by peasants and they will take them off in due course of 
time. No outside interference is needed to help them in 
this regard.” This tells us that the consciousness of peasants 
is the thing needed to wipe out superstitions. 

Elimination of superstitions is a tough job of a long- 
term nature. But its long-term nature should be no reason 
for our not taking it as an urgent task and thus giving up 
propaganda on atheism. Just because of its toughness, we 
should universalize scientific knowledge to make the peas- 
ants consciously clear their minds of the images of gods. 
China is a vast populous country with gods accepted dif- 
ferently by different people. However, with the elevation 
of the cultural level of the people, the day will at last 
come when all gods will be sent away to the “Heavenly 
Kingdom,” with no place left for them among mankind. 


It is clear that the Chinese Communists cannot tol- 
erate religious freedom and that it is their policy to 
destroy all religious traditions, substituting a monolithic 


Communist ideology. They have already taken rigid 
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measures to suppress the growth of religious faiths in 
China, and the religious groups which are still function- 
ing are nothing but fronts used to control popular be- 
liefs. The anti-religious activity of the regime, however, 
seems not to have had the desired results, since religious 
activities and ideas may be controlled or suppressed, but 
never completely eradicated. And so also the traditional 
thought patterns, influenced by the teaching of ancient 
sages, cannot be easily corrupted by Marxist ideology or 
Maoist doctrines. The Chinese endeavor to maintain the 
continuity of their tradition in which all things are in 
harmony and in accord, and they do not take easily to 
the extremism exemplified in the violence of Communist 
doctrines on life and morality. 


*K * * 


During the past decade, the Peking regime has con- 
ducted a systematic indoctrination campaign to convert 
the Chinese population to the new ideology. It has re- 


Chinese Vignettes 


So it went on, round and round, alongside the lovely 
lake, in the quiet sunlight—not angry or defensive, but 
our minds never meeting because our terms of refer- 
ence and vocabulary and concepts were so different. 


—Felix Greene, The Wall Has Two Sides, 
London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 1962, p. 228. 


THE STUDENT OF contemporary China must of ne- 
cessity read an enormous volume of material from the 
Chinese mainland press. As a rule this is fairly in- 
tractable, stolid, and humorless, yet occasionally one 
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peatedly declared that it is its long-term goal to develop 
a new type of society firmly based on the ideas of Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin and Mao. The enormity of its task must be 
measured by the fact that the ideal Marxist man stands 
at the opposite pole from the man brought up in Con- 
fucian tradition and ethics. 

With the entire foundation of Chinese society now 
shaken to the ground, the future of China holds no 
promise except uncertainty. It is thus premature to pre- 
dict whether the Chinese humanistic traditions will be 
able to withstand the onrushing tide of Communist 
ideology. It is certain, however, that absolute control 
and suppression of human instincts and sentiments on a 
wide scale is still virtually impossible, even under 
China's totalitarian regime. The Communist govern- 
ment may be able to silence temporarily its internal op- 
position by brainwashing and aggravating the guilt feel- 
ing of the intellectuals, but it cannot destroy the stub- 
born autonomy of mind that persists in strong indi- 
viduals. 


By Michael Freeberne 


runs across items which—however seriously intended by 
the Chinese authors—arouse an almost perverse amuse- 
ment in the Western reader. This may be because, in 
the latter's frame of reference, they smack of the droll, 
the unusual, the incongruous, the naive, the ludicrous, 
even the macabre; or it may be simply because the 
writer does take himself so seriously. Other items, while 
not particularly amusing, are of interest because they 
cast light into some of the peculiar and less explored 
byways of the present-day Chinese Communist scene. 
The somewhat random manner in which the materials 
are presented will no doubt please neither the sociologist 
nor the political scientist. Nevertheless, inasmuch as 
they reveal the unparalleled degree to which politi- 
cal forces permeate the very fabric of contemporary 
Chinese society, there may be in them something of 


value and interest to those working in both these fields, 
as well as to the Sinologue who allows himself the luxury 
of inquiring into the complexes of the post-Manchu 
period. The author is not concerned with finding fault 
or making value judgments. Rather, the present article is 
meant primarily to be an exploration into the nature of 
some of the materials that must be assessed by the 
student of Communist China. 


MOST OF THE anti-Western propaganda that is en- 
countered in the mainland press is calculated to inspire 
almost any reaction other than amusement in the Chi- 
nese reader—be it fear, anger, or hatred towards the 
“capitalist world,” or chauvinistic pride and_ patriotic 
fervor. Even when there is a rare attempt at humor, it 
is usually so crude, heavy-handed, and grossly distorted 
that the reaction it produces is hardly likely to be a 
healthy “belly laugh.” Yet, the very brashness and na- 
iveté that characterize many of the propaganda state- 
ments frequently strike the Westerner as comical. Take, 
for instance, the following commentary on a_ passing 
remark by President Kennedy, the archenemy of the 
“socialist camp”: 


On January 23rd Kennedy attended the American Dairy 
Business and Nutrition Conference held in Washington and 
made a speech. He promised the dairy business magnates 
that henceforth milk would surely be provided at every 
dinner and banquet in the White House. .. . The dramatic 
climax came only near the end of his speech .. . [when} 
the President raised a glass of milk and drank it in front 
of his audience. That was the purpose of his going up to 
the rostrum and making a speech. . . . On the question of 
milk alone, there are plenty of comic things which might 
well be included in a “Selection of Comic Stories” of the 
West. See, the billionaires who can afford to have milk “at 
every dinner and banquet” (and incidentally let their cats 
and pet dogs have it too) try to pauperize the broad masses 
of working people by every possible means in pursuit of 
high profit. . When they are frantically expanding 
armament and making preparations for war, and they 
need to create war hysteria, they encourage man-made 
nucleomitophobia to spread rampantly, letting people 
know how radioactivity is already “threatening normal life 
in the United States.” But when they want to sell their 
milk, they have to try “to find ways and means to set 
people’s minds at ease regarding the question of radio- 
activity.” Under the capitalist system, which is character- 
ized by irresoluble contradictions, such jokes cannot be 
avoided.! 


Anti-American cartoons commonly appearing in the 
Chinese press are more often venomous than they are 
funny. Capitalizing on such topics as the U-2 incident, 


* Hung Ch’'i (Red Flag), March 1, 1962. 


the Peace Corps, or United States policy towards Cuba, 
they are as a rule crudely executed, bitterly harsh, and 
completely lacking in subtlety. Even the occasional hu- 
morous item is as a rule vitiated by gratuitous and 
heavy-handed comments. Take, for example, a drawing 
by Jack Chen in the English-language Peking Review,” 
which pictures a top-hatted but otherwise naked young- 
ster seated on a chamber-pot while reading The Wall 
Street Journal (see illustration). The accompanying 
“Pen Probe,” entitled “Getting the Idea Young,” reads: 


Veteran Wall Streeters are looking forward to the day, say 
about the time Caroline takes over the Presidency, when 
every baby with a piggy-bank will be a little capitalist. In 
the 100-percent American nursery, when baby gets frac- 
tious, Mummy will say: “Come, Johnny, U. S. Steel’s got 
a lollipop for you! Come and cut the coupon!” 


The “probe” then cites a report in the London Econo- 
mist concerning the growing popularity of stock-market 
speculation among American youth and goes on to quote 
a passage from the Communist Manifesto denouncing 
bourgeois worship of “naked self-interest” and “callous 
cash payment.” It ends with this final thrust: 


“June 1, 1962, pp. 15-16. 


Cartoon by Jack Chen 


A Chinese View of American Youth 


—From Peking Review, June 1, 1962. 
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Now it {the bourgeoisie} wants to put a double-entry 
ledger into every cot. 


What started out as a relatively funny bit of social 
satire ends up as yet another sententious slogan. 


* * * 


TURNING TO THE domestic scene, there is an al- 
most inexhaustible variety of stories in the press about 
outstanding efforts or achievements by individual 
citizens. Many of these homely parables tell of some act 
of patriotic self-sacrifice or service to the cause of “so- 
cialist construction,” usually with a political moral such 
as the infinitely richer life Chinese citizens enjoy thanks 
to Communist leadership. Their amusing quality for the 
non-Chinese reader very often stems from their quaint- 
ness and the extreme earnestness with which they are 
told. 

One such story appeared under the intriguing title, 
“Why I Consented to Baby’s Dad’s Sale of Castor Beans 
to the State.” Purportedly written by a woman member 
of a commune in Shansi province, it told how her fam- 
ily had planted some castor beans, in addition to corn 
and other vegetables, on their own private plot. They 
harvested 67 catties of beans, of which her husband 
suggested that they sell 50 catties to the state “in sup- 
port of industrial production.” The wife at first was 
angry and wanted to keep all the beans for the family, 
but her husband finally got his way by reminding her of 
their poverty-stricken life before 1949. 

“But for the good leadership of the Communist Party 
and Chairman Mao,” he told her, “where would our 
happy life be today? When we have surplus grain and 
oil-seed, we should sell them to the state to help indus- 
trial construction.” 

Another of these “case histories,’ this time about the 
achievements of a young chemical engineer, incidentally 
manages to paint a rhapsodic picture of current Chinese 
industrial progress and to conjure up a vision of a bright 
and abundant future: 


When you are in a general store and are so attracted by 
the beautiful plastic articles that you are reluctant to leave, 
when you see fishermen, with a pleasant and confident 
smile, casting their tough yet easily manageable nets of 
translucent plastic into the blue sea, when you stretch the 
wings of your imagination and fly into the future world of 
plastics [where you will be} living in plastic houses and 
driving plastic cars, do you know that most of these 
things are made from polyvinyl, which is called the “king 
of plastics’? Three years ago, the manufacture of poly- 
vinyls was still a blank sheet of paper in our country. For 
the sake of drawing a beautiful picture on this blank 
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sheet, comrades of the Canton Plastics Factory strenuously 
racked their brains and carried out hard work. In this 
effort, Chang Ke-lan, an engineer who was formerly an 
ordinary worker, has made outstanding contributions. 


The story then outlines Chang’s life and tells of the “ex- 
perience, bravery and wisdom” which he gave to the 
development and production of polyvinyls.* 


* * * 


A GOOD MANY of the “success stories” published in 
the newspapers are about persons who belong to one 
or another of the various national minorities, thus serv- 
ing to emphasize the Communists’ devotion to political 
equality and equal opportunity for all the country’s dif- 
ferent nationalities. The deeds that are related are often 
trivial enough in themselves, but the stories sometimes 
have a colorful, “schoolboy saga’ quality about them, 
as in the case of the following account about a young 
Communist soldier, Lung Hsien-chen. 

According to the newspaper story, Lung Hsien-chen’s 
father and grandfather were both famous hunters of Yi 
nationality, and from the time he was seven years old he 
used to go into the forests with his playmates and shoot 
birds with bow and arrow and destroy wild beehives 
with stones. By the time he was twelve, he had learned 
to shoot deer with a gun and to lasso antelopes. He 
would climb up steep cliffs to pick ginseng or to catch 
goats. When the crops ripened, he and his father would 
set up a bamboo stall in the middle of the fields and 
keep watch for more than twenty days at a time. They 
collected stones as big as a fist, and Hsien-chen would 
throw these in order to scare away birds in the daytime 
and beasts at night. In this way his arms and legs be- 
came thoroughly trained. By the time he was thirteen, 
he could walk more than 100 /¢ over the mountains 
carrying a large pumpkin, and with an axe weighing 
some ten catties (about 13 Ibs.) he could chop heavy 
logs. 

In 1955, when he was sixteen, Lung Hsien-chen was 
allowed to join the People’s Liberation Army. His im- 
agination was fired by stories of the war against Japa- 
nese aggression, and he made up his mind “to train 
himself hard in grenade-throwing in order to defend 
the dear motherland.” Skipping ahead a few years, the 
story continues: 


Hearing that an outstanding grenade-thrower of a certain 
infantry regiment could throw a grenade 76 meters and 
had never missed a target one meter in diameter at a dis- 
tance of 30 meters, General Liang Chung-yu went to pay 
him a special visit. It was a winter day, but the subtropical 


* Nan-fang Jih-pao (Canton), March 10, 1962. 


Unfurl the Burlap! 


The news published by this newspaper today 
about Comrade Peng Chang-tsung, worker of the 
Hsiehhsin packing station in Shanghai, who con- 
sistently practices economy in the use of burlap for 
packing, has once again provided us an important 
revelation: in carrying out socialist construction we 
must attach vital importance to and fully develop 
the socialist activism of the broad masses. 

Peng Chang-tsung, an ordinary worker, does not 
work for personal glory nor for material gain, but 
only to conserve state property. He submitted pro- 
posals to high-level organs for economizing the use 
of burlap and made serious efforts to put his ra- 
tional proposals into effect in the end. This shows 
the high socialist consciousness of an advanced 
worker who has become a master of the state, and 
also the socialist activism which gives full expression 
to such high socialist consciousness. 


—People’s Daily (Peking), Oct. 20, 1963 


sun was still hot, and Lung Hsien-chen was already per- 
spiring on the training ground. Lightly grasping the han- 
dle of a grenade, Lung ran fast for a few steps, then 
stretched one leg out behind him, straightened himself up 
and let the grenade go. It flew farther and farther away 
with a whistling sound. A moment later, a black object 
fell with a thud on the other side of the training ground. 
. . The distance of the throw was exactly 78 meters! 
The general could not stop praising Lung’s extraordinary 
strength, and the comrades who were watching also ex- 
tolled him as one who had acquired genuine skill through 
training and whose “arm was as powerful as a gun.” 


* * * 


BESIDES EQUALITY for those belonging to the na- 
tional minorities, other common themes of “success 
stories’ are the greater ease with which the humblest 
Chinese citizen today can better his position and the 
new-found status of political and social equality that the 
Communist regime has accorded to women. All three of 
these elements are combined in a story about a former 
maidservant of Shui nationality who, after the Com- 
munist “liberation,” rose to become a deputy county head 
in Kweichow province: 


Daughter of a landless peasant, Meng Shih-hua was sold to 
a rich family as a maidservant at the age of 13, after her 
father had been disabled as a result of a ruthless flogging 
by his landlord. Later she ran away and married a poor 
peasant, and the couple fled to the mountains, where they 


° Jen-min Jib-pao (People’s Daily: Peking), March 29, 1962. 


made a living by cultivating small plots on the hillsides. 
After the liberation she returned to her native place, and 
her family received a plot of land. She was elected chair- 
man of the peasants’ association in her village . . . {and} 
joined the Communist Party in 1954. Formerly illiterate, 
she has acquired a middle-school education in the pro- 
vincial institute for nationalities. Meng and her husband, 
who works in the county food bureau, now lead a happy 
life with their school-age child. In Kweichow eight women 
of minority nationality now hold posts as county heads. 
One-fifth of the 20,000 government functionaries of mi- 
nority nationality in the province are women. 


* * * 


MATERIALS DESIGNED to inculcate proper Com- 
munist political attitudes, social values, and moral stand- 
ards in Chinese youth are understandably abundant in 
mainland newspapers and magazines. The bulk of these 
commentaries, as one might expect, are extremely seri- 
ous, moralizing, and exhortatory in tone—and make 
rather tedious reading. The nation’s youth are constantly 
being urged to live up to the precepts laid down in Liu 
Shao-ch'i’s How to be a Good Communist and to cul- 
tivate the revolutionary traditions of hard work, fru- 
gality, and self-sacrifice in the larger interests of the 
whole community: 


{As} we are now still in a difficult period of creation [and} 
our county has not yet shaken off the state of “poverty 
and blankness” .. . we young people cannot as yet enjoy 
the fruits of the labors of our forebears, but should with 
our own hands build our motherland into a prosperous 
and strong power, {for} it is a traditional virtue of our 
people to work hard, living simply and frugally, and fight- 
ing amid hardships . . . we should not live extravagantly 
and wastefully and should not make the enjoyment of 
animal comforts our chief aim.* 


But from time to time there are snippets of a lighter 
nature. A Chinese newspaper editorial on the subject 
of sportsmanship, as summarized in a Reuter’s dis- 
patch from China, offers a striking example: 


Chinese sportsmen have been told that disobeying referees 
or taking a “rough attitude” towards them “reflects bour- 
geois ideas in sport” and must be “resolutely opposed.” 
Crowds have been warned not to shout at referees if they 
disagree with them, but to make their criticisms to “the 
appropriate departments concerned” after the match. These 
instructions came in a recent editorial in the official ‘Sports 
Darlyg Gisyie uo), crn 

Refereeing, the editorial said, was a “work of much 
glory,’ but this meant that the State, the players and the 
crowds were entitled to make “strict demands” on how it 


"New China News Agency (NCNA) 
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was done. The first of these demands was “justice without 
prejudice to either side.” The editorial said: 

“The results of the players’ long-term study and hard 
training are supposed to be reflected objectively during 
matches or competitions. The players care very much 
whether they win or lose—which we consider only natural. 
If the referees do their work unfairly and cause an incor- 
rect result, this might diminish the players’ enthusiasm 
and even cause dissatisfaction among players and _ spec- 
tators.”’§ 


THE PROPRIETY or non-propriety of Western-style 
dancing as a form of recreation for Chinese youth has 
also been the subject of some fascinating discussion in 
the party press. Replying to a letter from a reader, one 
newspaper had this to say: 


Besides work and study, one must have amusement and 
rest. It is quite important that one should know how to 
play and rest. Dancing is a proper kind of amusement. 
Whenever possible, offices should hold dance parties on 
weekends and holidays, so that comrades may have fun 
together. There is no harm in doing so. ... But this does 
not apply to the practices of those who, using the holding 
of dance parties as a pretext, perform such unwholesome 
dances as the “twist” and the “tile dance.” Such practices 
should be corrected.” 


Evidently, the rather permissive attitude expressed in 
this and similar editorial comments disturbed some of 
the more zealous party members. A factory worker in 
Kaifeng, Honan province, registered the following pro- 
test in a letter to the editors of the Communist Youth 
League's central organ: 


Several days ago our factory gave a dance party, prac- 
tically city-wide in scope. In order to take part in this ac- 
tivity, some young people of the factory practiced dancing 
through the night on the eve of the party. It was said 
that the dance party was really “unprecedented” in scale, 
so much so that some people keen on dancing but without 
admission cards were ready to crash the gate, if necessary. 
A number of roguish youths got into the party in one way 
or another, and they looked for opportunities to step on 
other people’s feet when some of the young women were 
reluctant to dance with them. When they were dancing, 
they also made a number of unsightly movements. 

I am against this type of dance party. I think that a 
place for dancing can very easily become a place for 
propagating bourgeois ideas and for amusement appealing 
to baser instincts. At the same time, some young people 
become quickly addicted to dancing once they know the 
steps, and their feet shuffle whenever they hear dance music. 
I have come across people who spend three to four eve- 
nings practically every week dancing. Others working on 
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the night shift will dance until well after 11 p.m. before 
going to work at midnight. Although these people are 
physically present in the workshop, they are mentally still 
at the dance party, and their legs are still aching. Can we 
say that this will not affect one’s work and health? I think 
that a young person, in the flush of youth and with a 
strong desire for knowledge, should energetically study 
politics and apply himself to his vocational pursuit, instead 
of becoming addicted to dancing and wasting his precious 
time.” 


To this the editors diplomatically replied: 


As one form of dancing at social gatherings, social dancing 
was developed from folk dancing in Europe. Originating 
from labor, dancing has become an art for expressing, 
through bodily movement, a person’s life, thought and 
sentiment. At a dance party held for a festival or on a 
weekend, when we dance to the rhythms of good music, 
we amuse ourselves and find relaxation, besides improving 
understanding and friendship between comrades. Like sing- 
ing and watching stage shows, dancing is therefore a proper 
form of cultural and recreational activity and can be ap- 
proved. 


The editors, however, hastened to concur with the letter- 
writer's condemnation of “roguish elements”: 


In the past social dances were looked upon by the bour- 
geois class as one means of seeking debauchery and de- 
generate living. When participating in this kind of activity 
nowadays, we should be particularly careful and vigilant. 
Our dance parties should be wholesome and proper. We 
should boycott any attempts at roguish behavior and 
amusement ... appealing to baser instincts that are in- 
tended to impair our Communist morality.” 


It isn’t clear, of course, whether those Chinese young- 
sters who have read this exchange have drawn the 
proper lessons, and learned to distinguish between 
“roguish” and “wholesome” dance steps. 


* * * 


IN CONNECTION WITH the teaching of proper 
morals to Chinese youth, Richard Hughes, China corre- 
spondent of The Times (London), has provided an 
amusing account of a novel Chinese Communist experi- 
ment in combatting juvenile delinquency. Summarizing 
the story as it appeared in the mainland press, Hughes’ 
report said that youths of the Yaitou commune, in Shan- 
tung province, had been damaging commune property, 
cutting down standing corn, and tossing lighted fire- 
crackers into the midst of the penitents at self-criticism 
meetings. Their leader, 16-year-old Yueh Pao-kuei, 


had perfected a trick of “stealing peaches at night and imi- 


" Chung-kuo Ch'ing-nien Pao, January 8, 1963. 
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tating the grunting of a pig when footsteps approached, so 
that the innocent and useful hogs in the commune pens 
were blamed for his depredations.” After the honor-roll 
of model overtime workers had been “wickedly defaced,” 
the local committee of the Young Communist League de- 
cided to intervene. First, they tried to steer the delinquents 
into routine reading, writing, and dancing, “but the errant 
lads showed little interest and many slipped away to in- 
sincere pranks.” Then the League reformers tried an in- 
itial program of Chinese folksongs. After this communal 
melody, it was found that the boys were “receptive to the 
normal curriculum of culture, education, party morale and 
love of labor.”” 


The story brings to mind George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm and the work of Minimus, the poet: 
Had | a sucking pig, 
Ere he had grown as big 
Even as a pint bottle or as a rolling pin, 
He should have learned to be 
Faithful and true to thee, 
Yes, his first squeak should be 
“Comrade Napoleon!” 


* * * 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH criticism is one of the 
favorite techniques of the Chinese Communists, and the 
range of traits or practices singled out for criticism in the 
press is extremely broad. The Chinese Communist 
Youth League organ, for instance, has inveighed against 
the habit of reading other people's letters without their 
consent, noting that young comrades seem particularly 
“The 
curiosity of young people,’ says the journal, should be 
channeled in other directions “and developed in the ex- 
ploration of knowledge and the search for truth, and 
should not be allowed to interfere with others’ private 
affairs,” 1* 


curious about their acquaintances’ love letters. 


Garbled transmission of telegraph messages has also 
been among the targets of a more serious kind of press 
criticism. According to a Canton newspaper, the Lien- 
huashan Fishermen’s Commune in Kwantung province 
received a message from the seagoing motor fishing boat 
Nanshui, then in port at Taishan, reporting a daily catch 
of 1,520 tam (over 100 tons) of fish. The cadre who re- 
ceived the message was “carried away with joy” at such 
an unprecedented catch but, after calming down, began 
tO suspect an error: 


He said to himself, “If a boat caught over 1,500 tan of 


® Sunday Times (London), February 18, 1962. Passages in 
quotation marks are from the Chinese news story. 

* 1953 edition, p. 63. 

™ Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao, July 10, 1962. 


fish a day, it would sink under the weight.” Accordingly, 
he rang up the Shihlou Post and Telegraph Office to check 
the figure. The reply he received was: “We have checked 

. the message is correct.” His sense of responsibility 
{then} impelled him to ask the Post and Telegraph 
Office to check the figure with the place from which the 
message had been dispatched. With the reply came the 
corrected message: “a daily catch of 15-20 tan of fish.” So, 
1,520 tan was wrong. This was indeed a case in which a 
small bit of carelessness resulted in a huge mistake .. . The 
number of mistakes in telegrams is intolerable. In March, 
the Lienhuashan Fishermen’s Commune received a total 
of 26 messages from fishing boats far away, and as many 
as 14 of them had mistakes." 

Criticisms of inferior or defective products are quite 
commonplace. One complaint in a Canton newspaper 
said that when a packet of biscuits sold by a local store 
was opened to be eaten, some of the biscuits were found 
to be speckled with “reddish spots of cockroaches’ eggs, 
and those without eggs were dotted with pockmarks 
and looked like the left-overs of half a catty of bis- 
cuits after a big feast by the cockroaches.” The same 
newspaper simultaneously published a complaint about 
some fire-extinguishing powder that had been distributed 
to various government offices and had been found, upon 
examination, to have become compacted and useless. “In 
the event of emergency,” said the report with commend- 
able restraint, “fire-extinguishing powder of such qual- 
ity would certainly make things worse.’'® 

Undue displays of extravagance are also apt to at- 
tract critical attention in the press. There has been, for 
example, a vigorous campaign against the “vainglorious”’ 
extravagance of large wedding feasts. “While good food 
can add something to the celebration of weddings,” said 
one newspaper comment, “to serve only tea and candies 
does not necessarily detract anything from it.”'* In an- 
other instance, the offering of too many prizes for a 
boat race to be held in celebration of China’s National 
Day evoked the ire of the press. The first prize re- 
portedly comprised one roast hog, 16 chickens, 120 cat- 
ties of fish, two jugs of spirits, six cotton T-shirts, and 
one banner; the lesser prizes aggregated no less than 10 
hogs, 92 fowl, 850 catties of fish, 84 catties of pork, 19 
jugs of wine, 24 cotton T-shirts, and 66 towels. “Such 
cases,’ declared a Canton newspaper, “should draw the 
serious attention of the leadership at all levels.”** 

It would seem, too, that concern over individual “ex- 
pense accounts” is not limited to capitalist societies, 
judging from the following Chinese newspaper com- 
ment: 


* Nan-fang Jih-pao, April 14, 1962. 
*® Ibid., September 15, 1962. 

Ibid, April 6, 1962. 

’ Ibid., September 29, 1962. 
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While every one of us is working energetically for the 
cause of socialist construction, Kung Ke-Kuang is “eating” 
socialism. On many occasions, on the pretext of attending 
meetings, he went to Peking by air and, while there, 
stayed in a deluxe hotel, toured the city in a small motor 
car, and bought various kinds of tonic for himself—all at 
the expense of his company.” 


TO CONCLUDE this random survey with a couple of 
items in the scientific field, a significant article is 
found in the party theoretical journal Hung Ch'i (Red 
Flag) under the title, “Some Rustic Suggestions Con- 
cerning the Chain Development and Composite Utiliza- 
tion of Adlanthus Glandulosa, Castor-Oil Plant, Castor- 
Oil Plant Silkworm, and Parasitic Bee (Entomophaga).” 
The article describes how certain insect pests (including 
winter night-moths, bollworms, and sugar-cane and rice- 
paddy caterpillars) can be eliminated not only by using 
chemicals but also by the “more convenient and effective 
method of employing the red-eyed parasitic bee (Tri- 


* Thid. 
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chogramma evanescens).” The article goes on to say: 


The scientific research work of utilizing living things for 
the prevention and control of insects should attract the 
attention of all. If in future this kind of research work can 
be carried out in close conjunction with the populariza- 
tion and rearing of castor-oil plant silkworms, it will for 
sure play a universal role in the elimination of insect pests 
and the increase of agricultural production. This work 
can be carried out on a large or small scale. It can be 
carried out in the commune, and special bee factories can 
also be established.””. 


Finally, a note of interest to the medical profession. 
An item in the Peking Review tells us about Dr. Cheng 
Ping-yi, a 74-year-old specialist in the treatment of 
severe cases of hunchback, who has written three works 
summarizing his fifty years of successful practice: 


Dr. Cheng’s patients are camels, the kind with two humps 
called Bactrian camels. Large numbers of these camels 
still pull ploughs and carts and act as desert transport in 
China’s arid northwest.”' 


” Hung Ch’t, March 16, 1962. 
* Peking Review, July 13, 1962, p. 17. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Economic Problems and Prospects 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles below deal with two of the basic problems that chronically 
plague the Soviet economy. In the first Messrs. Smolinski and Wiles analyze the inherent con- 
tradictions in the Soviet planning system that have forced the leadership into a perennial swing 
between centralizing and decentralizing measures, and that lately have impelled a wide range 


of reform theories, here evaluated. The second article, by Imogene Erro, reviews the most re- 
cent cycle of promise and retreat on the consumer goods front. 


The Soviet Planning Pendulum 


THERE HAS BEEN growing recognition in the USSR 
during recent months that the present planning system 
is a serious bottleneck which could impede further eco- 
nomic growth and technical progress. 

According to an estimate by the well-known mathe- 
matician, Glushkov, Vice-President of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, under existing methods the volume 
of planning tends to increase at least as the square of 
output. Unless the planning system is drastically re- 
formed, Glushkov predicts that the amount of planning 
work will have to increase 36-fold by 1980, requiring 
the services of the whole adult population of the USSR." 
This is, of course, an oblique way of saying that the 


Already familiar to readers of this journal, Mr. Wiles 
is a leading British authority on the Soviet economy 
and author of The Political Economy of Communism 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1962). Mr. Smo- 
linski is Associate Professor of Economics at Boston 
College and a specialist on Soviet economic organization. 


By Leon Smolinski and Peter Wiles 


output targets on which the whole ambitious program of 
“building communism” is based will not be met unless 
new planning methods are adopted. 

Academician A. Dorodnitsyn concurs: the task of 
1,600 
times more complex now than it was in 1928, but plan- 


planning Soviet industrial production is some 


ning methods have remained largely unchanged. While 
anyone knows, he says, that a giant hydroelectric sta- 
tion such as Krasnoyarsk cannot be built with spades, 
not everyone grasps the fact that “such a complex 
economy as ours cannot be directed with the aid of 
abacus, paper and pencil.”* 

An enormous army of employes, exclaims another 
famous mathematician, Professor L. A. Liusternik, is 
busy collecting and processing economic data—and the 
techniques at their disposal are exactly the same as in 
the Muscovite government offices (“prikazy”) of the 


1 Literaturnaia gazeta, Sept. 25, 1962, p. 1. 
* Izvestia, May 15, 1963, p. 3. 
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HOBDbIV 


ATTPAKLUUOH 


Caption above: “NEW ATTRACTION.” Below: “They built a 
labyrinth—now how do we get out of it?” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), June 10, 1963. ; 


17th century, except that the pencil has replaced the 
quill-pen.* 

Glushkov’s predicted multiplication of planners is in- 
consistent with the traditional Soviet denials of any such 
tendency. Published Soviet statistics show an actual de- 
crease of administrative personnel in recent years, but 
they are not too conclusive: a substantial proportion of 
data collection, record-keeping, bookkeeping and other 
paper work in industry, e.g., is normally performed in 
shops by foremen and other people classified as pro- 
duction workers. Also, enterprises may find it expedient 
to report some administrative personnel under other 
labels. In any event, there is other evidence from Soviet 
sources that counters the official statistics: according to 
one recent estimate, 6.1 million were engaged in the ad- 
ministrative apparatus (apparat upravlenia) alone, and 
of these one-third were in statistical and accounting 
work—a category said to have been on the increase “in 
recent times.” An article published in December 1962 
mentions that “the size of the apparatus of planning and 


* Article in Trudy nauchnovo soveschania primeneniit mate- 
maticheskikh metodov v ekonmischeskikh issledovaniakh i 
planirovanii, Academy of Science of the USSR, Vol. I, Mos- 
cow, 1961, p. 165. 

*M. Kuzin, in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, March 2, 1963, p. 13. 
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control” has increased by roughly 50 percent “within the 
last seven years.”® Another source reports that the num- 
ber of employes of supply organizations, above the 
enterprise level, increased by some 100,000 during the 
years 1958-62.6 

And, according to the Labor Research Institute, the 
share of engineers, technicians and salaried personnel 
(sluzhashchie) will rise from 13 to 32 percent of the in- 
dustrial labor force within the next two decades, pre- 
sumably even after account is taken of the large-scale 
introduction of electronic computers, accounting ma- 
chines, etc., during that time.* 


Stalin’s Heritage 


The present Soviet planning system came into exist- 
ence under the first Five-Year Plan, some three decades 
ago, and reflects the historical situation then prevailing— 
in particular the reluctance of the central planners to 
delegate power, and the shortage of competent, politi- 
cally reliable plant managers. 


°'N. Kovalev, in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 12, 1962, p. 102. 
*P. Karpov, in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, May 4, 1963, p. 14. 
“D. Rogovich, in ibid, March 16, 1963, p. 29. 


While the Soviet plant manager is designated as the 
boss (edinonachalnik) in his establishment, in fact his 
relation to Moscow is more like that of a foreman to the 
production manager in Western enterprise. Specifically, 
output goals, product assortment and destination and 
date of delivery of each product are centrally planned. 
In addition, the manager has to meet centrally fixed 
targets for the total wage fund, for the number of 
workers and wage rates paid to them, for production 
costs, profitability, labor productivity, capital savings, 
capital investment, and introduction of new technology. 
Finally, various subordinate targets may be facing him, 
such as material saving, economy of working capital, 
socialist competition for fulfilment of particular tasks, 
mobilization of workers for harvest and sowing cam- 
paigns outside his enterprise, and the like. 

Even a casual glance at this incomplete list causes 
wonder. How on earth can a manager function (and in 
most cases function successfully) under such multiple 
constraints? And, bearing in mind that there are today 
some 200,000 industrial establishments in the Soviet 
Union* producing roughly 20,000,000 commodities, 
how on the other hand can the central planning 
agencies cope with the prohibitive task of planning and 
administering all these multiple success indicators for 
every enterprise? 

Concerning the Stalinist past, part of the answer is 
that the refinements were neglected. A limited number 
of industries and, within each plan, one success indicator, 
the output goal, enjoyed an absolute priority in actual 
practice. If output plans for these industries and estab- 
lishments were met, this was all that counted: “The 
(output) plan fulfiller is always right” (pobeditelet ne 
sudiat). Thus, in fact though not on paper, manag- 
ers were permitted to play, in a somewhat informal 
manner, the role assigned by the English economist Al- 
fred Marshall to the capitalist entrepreneur: that is, 
they could to some extent disregard the plans dictating 
how to produce, and combine factors of production in 
proportions they deemed necessary for success in the 
overriding consideration, the output goal. Other targets 
—profitability, production costs, etc—often played the 
role of shock absorbers. And, on a nationwide scale, 
low-priority industries played a somewhat similar role. 


AS FOR THE central planners, too often they made 
no attempt to reach the planned targets at the lowest 
possible cost. Indeed, as pointed out by Professor A. Bir- 


Counting census establishments only. The total number of 
all enterprises and agencies in the economy is roughly esti- 
mated at 2 million. (Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 3, 1963, p. 13.) 


man, under Stalin the tendency “to achieve the desired 
results at any cost, instead of being condemned, was 
rather encouraged.”” The planners’ whole effort was 
merely to make their allocation of resources consistent— 
z.€., to make output goals accord with the inputs pro- 
vided, whether in a particular enterprise or in a whole 
industry. And even this elementary consistency was in- 
differently pursued. Quite regularly more output was 
demanded than the inputs allowed (so-called “planners’ 
tension,” a by-product of which was the stimulus to 
effort).'” Plans, quarterly, annual or five-year, were 
almost never punctual. Innumerable subtle improve- 
ments were neglected. 

Until recently official descriptions gave no idea of the 
number of exceptions and loopholes possible in the 
planning procedure, while at the same time they grossly 
understated the complexity of the administrative struc- 
ture. Thus right through the Stalinist period, if latter- 
day sources are to be trusted,!' industry of very minor 
importance, coming under the authority of local soviets, 
was not in fact “planned” by these soviets but took 
orders from wholesale organizations—in other words, 
from the consumer. Similarly, commodities in little de- 
mand and those produced in excess of plan have in re- 
cent years, and perhaps for longer, been disposed of 
through the wholesale organizations for whatever price 
they would bring.'* Thus on occasion there is no com- 
mand economy at all. But on other occasions it burgeons 
into a nightmarish complexity: the number of inter- 
mediate offices with command or consultative status, 
through whom indents for important materials must 
pass, is sometimes indefinitely large. A recent source 
cited the case of a factory whose properly documented 
indent (zayavka) for ballbearings weighed 200 kilo- 
grams and was sent to and processed by 14 agencies." 
Stalin has often been described as Genghis Khan with 
the telegraph: as creator of the planning system, he fig- 
ures here as Kafka with an abacus. 

In the more rational and self-critical temper of the 
present day, all these defects and inconsistencies are up 
for questioning. The low-priority industries and enter- 
prise targets, the old shock absorbers softening the im- 
pact of planning errors and miscalculations, have dis- 
appeared. In particular, as far as the plant manager is 


" Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, June 15, 1963, p. 6. 

" See, for example, A. Birman’s description of this practice 
—which he calls “planning the output of (hot) air’— in 
Kommunist, No. 12, 1961, p. 91. 

' See Peter Wiles, Political Economy of Communism, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1962, pp. 171-72. 

% Wiles, op. cit., pp. 178-80. On the other hand, many 
semi-damaged, semi-saleable commodities are simply destroyed. 

 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, March 30, 1963, p. 7. 
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concerned, all success indicators are equally important: 
if any one of them is not met, the factory fails to get its 
bonus. This makes the manager’s task more difficult 
than it was under Stalin. So is the planner’s. 


The Growing Complexity of Planning 


As shown by Academician Dorodnitsyn, the number 
of interrelationships among objects of economic plan- 
ning grows in proportion to the square of the number 
of objects themselves. For example, in drawing the plan 
for the Soviet machine-building industry, which turns 
out 125 thousand types of commodities, the planner must 
take account of over 15 billion (or, 125,000 x 125,000 ) 
relations among these various products.’ The forth- 
coming standard industrial classification of all industrial 
products being manufactured in the USSR is to include 
some 20 million items,!” which (using the arbitrary rule 
of squares, which is quite likely an understatement ) 
implies some 4 quadrillion relationships. 

Nor is this the end. Dorodnitsyn does not mention 
explicitly that the complexity of planning grows also 
with the square of the number of establishments: a 
single commodity produced in a hundred establishments 
is likely to involve more calculations and decisions than 
a hundred commodities produced in one. The number 
of industrial “census” establishments alone has grown 
from 30,000 to over 200,000 under the Five-Year 
Plans.'° It continues to grow rapidly, partly as the result 
of technical progress which favors vertical disintegra- 
tion of industry. A formerly “universal” factory, pro- 
ducing all parts and components of a particular machine 
under one roof splits up and gives rise to narrowly spe- 
cialized plants engaged in subcontracting. For example, 
a modern radio-spectrometer, a relatively simple device, 
consists of 264 components produced by 150 separate 
factories.'* But the bureaucratic procedures needed to 
coordinate the resulting transactions are the same as 
those used in the coordination of, say, huge shipments 
made by giant steel mills. No wonder Soviet planners 
are said to be drowning in “a paper ocean.” 

Moreover, planning has become more complex not 
only in the purely quantitative terms of the volume of 
paper work involved. The demands of modern industry 
are rising with equal rapidity with respect to the quality 
of planning—the speed of information flows, the pre- 
18 The conse- 
quences of planning errors and delays become more 


cision of commands, their consistency. 


“ Izvestia, May 15, 1963. 

'° Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, May 4, 1963, p. 17. 
“Trudy nauchnovo soveschania..., supra, p. 150. 
" Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 19. 
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costly, and some of the traditional Soviet shock absorb- 
ers fail to operate under the new conditions. For ex- 
ample, automation makes a factory far more sensitive 
to shortages of supplies and of spare parts resulting from 
planning errors. The traditional Soviet remedy of 
“storming” (e.g., overutilization of capacity during the 
last ten days of the month to compensate for under- 
utilization during the first twenty) is inapplicable in an 
automated plant. The modern trend toward subcon- 
tracting has similar effects. The smooth performance of 
the radio-spectrometer factory just mentioned depends 
now on the combined successful performance of its 150 
suppliers as well as on the accuracy, realism and precision 
of the central plan which sets in detail the origin and 
delivery of each shipment. 

In practice, of course, the volume of planning done 
on the central level is not as prohibitive as might appear 
from these figures. In fact, the Gosplan USSR prepares 
plans for output of only 18,000 commodities, or less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the number actually 
being produced. This is due to the fact that the plan- 
ners move, for most commodities, on a rather high level 
of aggregation, leaving the actual product mix within 
the broad categories (the breakdown by type, size, color, 
etc.) partly or wholly to decentralized decisions. Even 
so, the sovnarkhozes (regional economic administrations, 
about which more later) and factory executives bit- 
terly complain about the needlessly detailed plans, which 
include saltcellars, herring plates, ashtrays and plastic 
collar stays of various varieties on the same footing with 
tractors and steel, and which—in meat packing, for ex- 
ample—even get down to output targets for such items 
as raw gall, condensed gall, pancreas (subdivided into 
salted and frozen), etc.!” 


The Extremes are Better than the Middle 


It is thus obvious from the administrative point of 
view that planning must be decentralized if it is to exist 
at all. It always has been, and still is: the center draws 
up a general skeleton and the subordinate bodies put 
flesh on the bones. The (fluctuating) degree of decen- 
tralization, and the structure and nature of the inter- 
mediate hierarchy it entails, are matters of high political 
controversy to which we shall return, but they are of 
surprisingly little economic interest. Confining ourselves 
still to economics, it is plain that such technical plan- 


'"G. Kh. Popov, “Elektronnaia sistema ekonomicheskoi in- 
formatsii,” vestnik moskovskovo universiteta, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 
1962, p. 21. 

" Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 8, and Kom- 
munist No. 12, 1961, p. 91. 


ning desiderata as consistency and punctuality are com- 
patible with, even possibly favored by, decentralization. 

One planning function, however, is very seriously dis- 
favored: the rational allocation of resources. From this 
point of view decision-making should be either central 
or peripheral; a mixture is bad. A simple case is where 
planning decisions are devolved upon the sovnarkhoz. 
Suppose that two neighboring sovnarkhozes both use the 
established criteria of central planning correctly in view 
of the resources and needs of their territories. They will 
both produce racing bicycles for boys, and compete to 
sell them in a third sovnarkhoz. Either perfectly cen- 
tralized planning, or a free market into which no higher 
body than an enterprise entered, would have resulted in 
only one sovnarkhoz specializing in such bicycles. The 
only way in which two independent sovnarkhozes could 
effect the same result would be for them to establish a 
perfect inter-sovnarkhoz market and compete in it, like 
very large firms. In other words, they would have to 
look beyond the “needs and resources of their own terri- 
tories’ when they made their computations. Or of 
course they could sacrifice their independence to a cen- 
tral computer. 


Whichever solution they adopted, they would have to 
use it all the time and in exhaustive detail. It would be 
useless, for instance, to have an inter-sovnarkhoz market 
in some such broadly defined commodity as “steel,” or to 
accept orders concerning “steel” from the central com- 
puter, while filling in the details oneself. For economic 
life does not consist in making “steel”: it means making 
racing bicycles for boys, or steel tubes for racing bicycles 
for boys. In such narrow categories are things bought 
and sold, over immense distances: and in such must they 
be planned. 

The same is true if the subordinate unit we are con- 
sidering is the enterprise, not the sovnarkhoz. The story 
of the nails is classic, indeed it is across this pons 
asinorum that the economist enters the field of sov- 
ietology. A factory was making nails, and its output 
target was expressed as a number of nails. In order to 
avoid excessive centralization all other details were to 
be settled by the factory. So it made the nails as small 
as possible. To remedy this the planners re-expressed the 
target in terms of a weight of nails. So the factory 
made them as large as possible. Then the planners aban- 
doned decentralization and handed down a plan for 
kinds of nails, each of a different weight, and a number 
for each kind. But clearly an alternative improvement 
would have been to decentralize all decisions in a com- 
petitive market. 

Now an electronic market is not yet a serious possi- 
bility. The masses of information that must be currently, 


punctually and accurately fed into the computer— 
essentially the demand and supply curves for all com- 
modities—are simply not available.?° 

Nevertheless, as things are, centralized planning can 
correct the most obvious irrationalities of decentralized 
planning. It also has ideology to commend it. Decen- 
tralized planning, on the other hand, is administratively 
far less cumbersome. So it should not surprise us that 
the pendulum swings, and has always swung, between 
the two. 


The Reform Movement in General 


In brief, Soviet economic planning and administration 
appear to be overcentralized and undercoordinated. 
While the number and complexity of decisions and 
choices involved in planning has grown considerably 
since the 1957 reforms, the apparatus available for their 
making and implementation appears to have become 
less operational. The organizational blueprint of the 
Soviet economy represents at present a crazy quilt of 
agencies organized according to several principles: terri- 
torial (sovnarkhozes, economic regions, republican gos- 
plans); functional (such as state committees dealing 
with automation, technology, labor, etc.); and produc- 
tion (all-union and republican ministries, state com- 
mittees in charge of priority industries such as the 
chemical, and, since November 1962, the Communist 
Party itself). While the newly created Supreme Council 
of the National Economy (Vysshii Sovet Narodnovo 
Khoziaistva) may coordinate the conflicting pulls of 
these agencies to some extent, the power conferred 
upon it to intervene at all levels of decision-making may 
actually tend to compound the confusion rather than 
eliminate it. No wonder Professor A. Birman, an out- 
spoken critic of the present system of economic admin- 
istration, proposes, as the first prerequisite of any im- 
provement in its functioning, that: 


... first of all one ought to determine, in a precise and 
concrete manner, the respective functions, rights and 
mutual relations of all economic agencies: enterprises; 
regional economic councils (sovnarkhozes); local coun- 
cils; planning, financial and banking agencies at various 
levels (local, republican, all union); state committees 
and ministries. . . . Then, it is absolutely necessary to es- 
tablish the principle of reciprocal responsibility [in these 
relations}: Experience has shown that lack of legal re- 


Indeed if Dorodnitsyn is right (as quoted above), it is 
just possible that the volume of required information is grow- 
ing faster than the capacity of communications systems to 
gather and transmit it. In this view—not in our opinion 
plausible—the electronic market will remain forever a pipe 
dream. 
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sponsibility on the part of higher authorities toward the 
enterprise and lower echelons gives rise to uncoordinated 
planning and causes great harm to the national econ- 
omy.” 


An editorial in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta seconds Birman: 


When a worker breaks a machine component worth one 
ruble, he is held fully responsible for the damage done. 
But a planning executive may (and often does) make mil- 
lions of rubles go with the wind by taking a wrong de- 
cision, and no one will bring him to account: this is 
taken for granted.” 


There may be some legal and ethical justification for 
such a measure but one wonders whether it would not 
work economic havoc. The reluctance to take responsi- 
bility and to innovate manifests itself even at present, 
and making the planners legally responsible for the 
unpredictable consequences of their decisions might 
strengthen this tendency; this would hardly be desirable, 
given the fact that innovation is a crucial determinant of 
growth in the modern Soviet economy. 

A clear-cut delimitation of the various agencies’ 
spheres of activity and responsibility, while necessary 
and overdue, would at best be a makeshift. There is a 
widespread demand for more radical reforms, and some 
of the proposals reach to the very foundations of tradi- 
tional practices and theories. Since many such schemes 
have already been discussed in this journal,”* and a full 
presentation of others would require too much space, we 
do not propose to describe them in any detail but shall 


“A Birman, in Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 3, 1963, p. 16. 

“ Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Jan. 19, 1963, p. 2. 

“See in particular Alec Nove, “Revamping the Economy,” 
No. 1, 1963, pp. 10 ff.; Gregory Grossman, “The Soviet Econ- 
omy,” No. 2, 1963, pp. 32 ff.; Harry G. Shaffer, “Ills and Rem- 
edies,” No. 3, 1963, pp. 18 ff. 
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limit ourselves to a general appraisal of the issues in-— 
volved. 

One might, at first sight, tend to lump all would-be 
reformers together and contrast them with the opposing 
bureaucrats. Indeed, there is a common ground on which 
the reformers all meet. They are dissatisfied with the 
deficiencies of the traditional system of incentives and 
success indicators; they are in favor of bringing prices 
closer to actual factor cost; finally, virtually all of them 
eulogize electronic computers and have high expecta- 
tions concerning their potential as a tool of economic 
planning.** 


Centralizers and Decentralizers 


Apparent similarity conceals, however, deep-seated 
differences of opinion, especially as regards the degree 
of centralization. 

At one extreme of the spectrum we find proponents 
of a complete computerization who, as described by 
Professor A. Birman, would like to trace in economic 
plans “each pin, each motion a worker makes,’”® to cal- 
culate their effectiveness and plan them in physical 
terms, preferably without the use of money prices. The 
approach of reformers of this persuasion would amount 
to harnessing the computers to the task of preserving 
and immeasurably strengthening the present centralized 
system. 

Such a person is Professor M. Fedorovich, of the 
Moscow Engineering Economic Institute named after 


*“Unanimity in this respect may be related not only to the 
computers’ actual usefulness but also to the fact that it was 
allegedly Mr. Khrushchev himself who was responsible for 
their introduction (cf. Izvestia, March 25, 1963, p. 2). 

* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, March 30, 1963, p. 7. 
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Ordzhonikidze.*® He concurs with Glushkov, Dorod- 
nitsyn, and others that the flaw in Soviet planning is its 
growing inability to receive on time and process a huge 
flow of information, and on its basis issue accurate and 
correct commands. But, Fedorovich argues, this criti- 
cism is only valid when applied to the techniques cur- 
rently being used by the planning agencies, and not to 
the system of centralized economic planning itself. Let 
us not decentralize, exclaims the Moscow economist; 
neither let us adopt any uniform indicator such as prof- 
itability, as proposed by Liberman. Instead, let us scrap 
desk calculators and “put our centralized economic plan- 
ning on electronic rails so that it can cope with the huge 
amount of information inputs and of planning calcula- 
tions.”=* 

Eventually, the computers themselves, on the basis of 
algorithms prepared in advance, will provide each soy- 
narkhoz and each enterprise with the optimum variant 
of the plan (so that no human decisions will be needed 
in selecting that optimum), and then during the plan- 
ning period the computers will analyze and appraise its 
fulfillment by sovnarkhozes and by enterprises. Fedoro- 
vich envisions a uniform, nationwide cybernetic system 
of centralized economic planning and control in which 
an enterprise will play merely the passive role of sup- 
plying information and obeying the planners. 

Ultimately, the computers are to take over more than 
just the planning near the top: the lower echelon of the 
economy is to get dehumanized as well. Within the 
next two decades, Fedorovich argues, the prolifera- 
tion of automated factories will further facilitate and 
strengthen centralized planning. Such factories will be 
carrying out programs fed into them by computers 
“without direct interference by human beings,” since 
built-in feedback loops will provide them with the 
ability to adapt themselves to changing circumstances.”* 

Fedorovich’s vision of an electronic Leviathan decon- 
taminated from human frailities should by no means be 
viewed as an isolated pipe dream. Academician Dorod- 
nitsyn, a highly influential mathematician, appears to 
follow a similar line of thought when he proposes, for 
the near future, the use of electronic computers and 
teletypes fcr creation of a completely mechanized and 
automated system of planning, control and administra- 
tion on the scale of a sovnarkhoz.>” 


“ Fedorovich’s views are presented in Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, Nov. 3, 1962, p. 39, and Nov. 10, 1962, p. 6; and in 
Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, 1963, p. 96. 

* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 3, 1962, p. 39. 

*“Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, 1963, p. 96. 

™See Planoroe khoziaistro, No. 12, 1962, p. 57. It will be 
observed that Dorodnitsyn is not contradicting himself. He 
argues at all times for more efficient means of planning. 


Slightly less centralist are the planimetricians, such 
as Kantorovich, the inventor of linear program- 
ming. His proposals are consistent with a very far- 
reaching centralization but differ from the just-men- 
tioned group insofar as they use shadow prices rather 
than physical efficiency indicators as the criterion of 


choice. Under full communism, Kantorovich argues, 


. society's whole productive activity will be organized 
like one big factory, and obviously an optimal plan will 
be drawn for it. In other words, the boundaries of an 
enterprise will be widened until they coincide with those 
of the society as a whole.” 


Meanwhile, however, he permits the central planners 
to determine the final output pattern, and to sell it off 
to the consumer as best they can, presumably by the 
same differentiated structure of turnover taxes and sub- 
sidies as is used today. This is his obeisance to political 
decision in central planning. As to his views on decen- 
tralization, Kantorovich thinks it would be rational for 
sovnarkhozes to do the main computations, within a 
framework laid down in Moscow.”! In other words, he 
falls right into the “steel versus racing bicycles” fallacy 
discussed above. 


A MUCH BIGGER STEP toward decentralization is 
contemplated by E. Liberman who, like Kantorovich, 
would leave the decision on ends (specifically on the 
composition and volume of output) with the central 
planners but decentralize down to the enterprise level de- 
cisions on how to attain the ends thus selected, and nota- 
bly on methods of production. Only the volume and 
composition of output, destination and dates of delivery 
would continue to be centrally planned for each enter- 
prise. Given these constraints, the plant manager would 
be given just one instruction: to maximize the profita- 
bility of his enterprise, computed in relation to its fixed 
and working capital stock. Profits would become the sole 
success indicator, replacing the present multiple schizo- 
phrenia of often conflicting yardsticks; they would also 
become the only source of incentive payments. Let cen- 
tral planners set the ends, exclaims Liberman, and leave 
the enterprise free to decide on means.** 

A price reform would obviously have to precede such 
a change, if profits were to be economically meaningful, 
but Liberman does not seem to be too interested in how 
the planners would go about it. He accepts without res- 
ervation the central planners’ final output pattern and 


“Trudy nauchnovo soveschania..., p. 82. 

““L. V. Kantorovich, Ekonomicheskii raschet nailuchshevo 
ispolzovania resursov, Moscow, 1959, pp. 165. ff. 

™ Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 11. 
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price structure without spelling out how they should ar- 
rive at them. 

A more serious defect is that if all enterprises could 
choose their own inputs, but all their outputs were 
planned for them, there is an evident contradiction. For 
the outputs of innumerable enterprises are not con- 
sumer but intermediate goods, z.e., the inputs of other 
enterprises. If Liberman really means what he says, 
there could be no output targets for such enterprises, 
i,e., they could hardly be centrally planned at all. 

Let us now compare these two men. Kantorovich is 
a mathematician and an intellectual, interested in the 
rationality of resource allocation by planners. Liberman 
is a business economist and a practical man, interested 
in administrative efficiency and, above all, incentives 
for managers. He sees the crux of the problem in per- 
suading the manager to offer the right plan in the first 
place—this is what he makes really profitable. Even plan 
overfulfillment is less important to him. It is no acci- 
dent that Kantorovich is greatly more centralistic, for 
our previous section showed that rationality does in- 
deed demand centralization, while administrative effi- 
ciency opposes it. Kantorovich’s whole approach could 
be described as enlightened centralism. He goes out of 
his way to emphasize that his system of planning through 
linear programming does not aim at profit maximiza- 
tion, at least not at the enterprise level: 


In a socialist enterprise the goal is to obtain an optimum 
effect for the economy as a whole, e.g., maximum output 
(sic) given the planned amount of resources and supply 
conditions. This requires a simultaneous maximization of 
several functions. ... 


Kantorovich contrasts this view with profit maximiza- 
tion, which would involve one function only.** Thus 
his approach differs essentially from Liberman’s, who 
emphatically states that the enterprise should aim at 
one and only one goal, maximum profitability, and 
that the addition of even a single extra “success indi- 
cator’ would vitiate the whole scheme and make him re- 
ject it.** Kantorovich, on the other hand, warns that 
one of the reasons why profit maximization cannot be 
allowed to play a decisive role in a socialist enterprise 
is that (unlike its capitalist counterpart) it has to heed 
the effects of its actions on other enterprises’ interests. 
This obviously differs from Liberman’s basic principle 
that “what is profitable for society as a whole should be 
profitable for each enterprise.”*° In Western terminol- 
ogy Kantorovich takes account of “external economies,” 
while Liberman minimizes them. 


“Trudy nauchnovo soveschania. .., p. 81 
“ Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 10, 1962, p. 11. 
“Cf. Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 8, 1962, p. 105. 
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Kantorovich is mainly concerned with the price re- 
form and less so with who is going to apply his optimal 
valuations: the central planning board in computer 
analogues of actual markets, or sovnarkhozes acting for 
the board, or enterprises in actual transactions, or some 
combination of the three. Liberman, on the other hand, 
is concerned with just that issue: for him the basic unit 
that decides resource allocation is the enterprise, and 
the planners’ main task becomes to provide the proper 
incentives which would make the economy move in the 
direction desired by planners, through parametric ad- 
justments of enterprises. 


Pure Titoism, or the abolition of current central 
planning, whether in the interests of managers or work- 
ers’ councils, is not overtly represented among the re- 
formers. 


Impact of the Politicians 


We now turn to the pure politics of centralization 
versus decentralization. In doing so we enter an almost 
totally separate world. In the quarrels about sovnark- 
hozes vs. ministries, army vs. party, steel vs. chemicals, 
etc., we are in the realm of the Central Committee. We 
read Pravda not Voprosy ekonomtki, Fainsod not Nove. 
Khrushchev can fill several pages of Pravda without men- 
tioning the names of Liberman and Kantorovich. We 
point to what connections there are between these 
worlds in our conclusion.*® 


Since December 1956 there have been many organi- 
zational changes. Indeed they have followed upon one 
another so fast as to prove the unimportance of all 
particular systems. The regime is plainly the complete 
master of the administrative structure, and changes it 
virtually at will. Only three elements have hitherto 
survived all change: the party, the central planning organ 
and the enterprise. Indeed, of these only the enterprise 
remains recognizably identical. 


These constant changes reveal certain conditions that 
Khrushchev has been concerned to ensure: 


1) that the structures of the party and the state cor- 
respond to each other, to facilitate control by the 
former; 

2) that there be as little “bureaucracy” as possible; 
3) that the economy remain in some sense centrally 
planned. 


Point (1) has a long history. Even before 1928 the 
role of the party in the economy was an issue. Trotsky 


“This section and the one following were previously pub- — 
lished by the authors in the Ost-Europa Handbuch, Sowjet- 


union (Tubingen, 1963). 


favored a strong and indepedent state machine; and this 
is why Lenin accused him of being “too interested in 
administrative questions.” In the NEP period Zinoviev 
and Kameney, then on the Left, wanted the party to 
control the economy. Burkharin, Rykov, Tomsky and 
the administrators stood for and obtained a somewhat 
independent state machine. The party was not in fact 
run by Zinoviev and Kamenev but by Stalin, who was 
preoccupied with personal aggrandizement and left the 
state alone. But when by 1929 Stalin had disposed of all 
his enemies and relaunched central planning, the ques- 
tion presented itself somewhat differently. Both party 
and state were now the merest transmission belts of 
dictatorial power but they had, after all, separate func- 
tions; should not their hierarchies correspond so that 
the party might better control the state? The matter 
was discussed at the 17th Party Congress in 1934. 


From 1919 until 1928 the state economy had been 
run largely on the “territorial” principle: the country was 
divided into large areas each governed in economic 
matters by a “council of the national economy” (soviet 
narodnovo khoziaistva, or sovnarkhoz) which medi- 
ated orders received from a Supreme Sovnarkhoz in 
Moscow. The territorial sovnarkhoz had absolute con- 
trol over light industry, local transport, construction and 
agriculture in its area; however, in heavy industry, rail 
transport and defense output enterprises took their 
orders directly from an office in the Supreme Sovnarkhoz. 
Under “war communism” this administrative structure 
had been a great inconvenience, but under the NEP any 
overlapping of jurisdiction was tolerable since there was 
little planning. 

In the first and second Five-Year Plans a logical cent- 
ralization took place, with a general switch to the 
“production” principle hitherto applied only to heavy 
industry, rails and defense—ie., a glavk (chief com- 
mittee) in a ministry took over control of the output 
and distribution of a particular product all over the 
country. But the party, like any political party, was 
organized on the “territorial” principle. The extreme 
discontinuity between the “territorial” party and the 
“production” state was attacked at both ends. 


In 1934, on the suggestion of Kaganovich the “ter- 
ritorial” principle was revived for agriculture and for 
unimportant “local” industry and construction. These 
came under, not separate sovnarkhozes, but the regular 
local government organs. The major republics (except 
the RSFSR) sprouted gosplans, and certain activities of 
intermediate importance were declared “union-repub- 
lican,” with control split between Moscow and the re- 
publics. At the same time the offices of the Central 
Committee of the party, previously organized on the 


“functional” principle (personnel, propaganda, and so 
on), were reshuffled to accord with the “production” 
principle (heavy industry, light industry, agriculture, 
etc. ). 


In 1939 Zhdanov induced Stalin to restore the Central 
Committee bureaus to their old “functional” pattern, 
giving two reasons. First, a unitary personnel bureau 
was necessary so as to put the right party worker in the 
right job, irrespective of his “production” experience; 
secondly, there had been too much petty supervision by 
the party over the economy—the party should not get 
bogged down, for example, in the search for spare parts. 
In 1948, however, Stalin—at Malenkov’s instance—re- 
stored the bureaus to the structure of 1934. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER Stalin’s death Malenkov and 
Beria increased the size and power, and diminished the 
number, of the ministries in a move to make the state 
more independent. This tendency was resisted by Khru- 
shchev, working from his base in the Secretariat of the 
party; at the time he did not raise the issue of party 
supremacy but merely attacked bureaucracy. During 
1954-56 his power—along with that of the party—in- 
creased mightily, and agriculture, where politics is al- 
ways vital and Khrushchev has special expertise, slipped 
almost irretrievably into his grasp. 


However, Khrushchev’s secret speech on _ Stalin’s 
crimes, and its consequences in Poland and Hungary, 
weakened him so much that there was a veritable “tech- 
nocratic counterrevolution” in December 1956. The 
Central Committee met without publishing any speech 
of his (a rare event): the basis of discussion was a 
report by two pure technocrats, and the session resulted 
in a resolution very greatly strengthening the Gos- 
ekonomkommissia, the state body that was then the cur- 
rent manager of the economy. The Gosplan, at that 
time in charge of perspective planning, was left alone, 
but the Gosekonomkommissia was reinforced to in- 
clude all the most influential technocrats—not a party 
apparatchik among them—and constituted into a sort of 
economic cabinet half independent of the Council of 
Ministers. Power was also decentralized down to individ- 
ual ministries, republics and other state bodies. Although 
the party was not directly altered, this was the high 
point of state independence since the days of Bukharin, 
Rykov and Tomsky. 


In 1957 Khrushchev counterattacked and won—not 
by tinkering with the CC bureaus or splitting up the 
ministries but by thoroughly restructuring the state on 
the “territorial” principle. This was the most revolu- 
tionary of all changes hitherto mentioned. The Gose- 
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konomkommissia was reduced in power and renamed. 
Thirty economic ministries—nearly all of them—were 
abolished. The sovnarkhozes were revived and put in 
control of all activities except agriculture, as well as the 
public utilities and light industry already subordinated 
to local government. These new sovnarkhozes were much 
smaller than the old ones; there were about 104 of 
them, approximately one for each oblast (province). 
The effect was drastically to emasculate the state ma- 
chine, and to hand over power in the economy to the 
party's obkom (province committee) secretary. In short, 
the small sovnarkhoz was a very different agency from 
the large sovnarkhoz corresponding to no territorial unit 
of the party, which logically could escape from party 
control as easily as could a “production” principle min- 
istry. 

Of the obvious administrative inefficiency of this sys- 
tem of multiple economic councils we speak below. 
Here it is important to see that it sprang from a 
particular tradition in the Communist movement—the 
principle that the party, the repository of all dynamism 
and orthodoxy, must allow no other organ to overshadow 
it. The opposite view is that the revolution has to 
settle down and accept expert advice, even to some ex- 
tent the rule of law. As Lenin complained against 
Trotsky, so Khrushchev struck down first the security 
police (Beria), now the state economic machine, and 
later the army (Zhukov). The view is not necessarily a 
left-wing one: for Lenin was more moderate than 
Trotsky,*’ even if Zinoviev stood to the left of Buck- 
harin, and Khrushchev stands perhaps a little to the 
left of 4is opponents. Nor is the view a Stalinist one: 
for to Stalin party and state were equally his footballs, 
and so too were security police and army—the great 
tyrant did not care through what mechanism he gov- 
erned. It is no accident that Malenkov and Kaganovich, 
who in 1948 and 1934 had personally restructured the 
party to correspond with the state, and who had both 
borne again and again direct responsibility of a purely 
state character, violently opposed the reforms of 1957. 


The Structure Since 1957 


Unlike the earlier sovnarkhozes, these revivals were 
not meant to bring about decentralization. Decision- 
making powers granted to them were fairly limited even 
at the outset and were mainly obtained at plant man- 
agers expense. The sovnarkhozes were to play the part 
of transmission belts rather than of spark plugs. Never- 


“Who to be sure believed in experts, and had a certain 
contempt for the party, but did not advocate, as did the more 
moderate ‘‘statists,’ the rule of law. 
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theless they were allowed to reallocate supplies and ma- 
chinery among enterprises and industries, to make some 
investment decisions, and to reapportion some funds. 


The period 1957-62 saw a graduated erosion of these 
rights. Very soon the sovnarkhozes were accused of using 
their powers to promote local interests, of neglecting 
extra-regional delivery plans, of diverting supplies and 
investment funds into branches serving local needs at 
the expense of national interests. In a series of de- 
crees, their rights were drastically reduced. On April 24, 
1958, and May 22, 1959, they were ordered to give 
priority to extra-regional deliveries; and on January 
22, 1959, their authority to reallocate supplies and in- 
vestment funds was taken away and vested in the re- 
publican councils of ministers and gosplans, an im- 
portant centralization measure. 


The sovnarkhozes’ small size may have been a polit- 
ical advantage in 1957, but it was an economic liability. 
Problems of marketing, automation, regional planning, 
even large investment projects were beyond their hori- 
zon. Centralized agencies created since 1957 were to 
cut across the sovnarkhozes’ boundaries and to assure 
the coordination of their activities along territorial, func- 
tional or industry lines. 

Such agencies include the state committees attached 
to the All-Union Council of Ministers and to the Gos- 
plan, in charge of such nationwide problems as automa- 
tion or development of a particular high-priority in- 
dustry. Their number has greatly increased since 1957, 
and they have increasingly shifted from advisory to 
planning and decision-making capacity. 

The so-called republican sovnarkhozes were estab- 
lished in June and July 1960 in the three largest Soviet 
republics: Russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan.** They 
control the plan fulfillment by the sovnarkhozes of the 
given republic, coordinate their activity, issue opera- 
tional orders to them, and have the right to suspend 
their directives. The creation of the republican sov- 
narkhozes amounted thus to a further centralization; but 
in fact they acquired their main powers—such as the 
allocation of material supplies—not from the sov- 
narkhozes, which had few powers left to give up in 
any event, but from the republican gosplans. Interest- 
ingly enough, the republican sovnarkhozes’ branch sub- 
divisions, the chief industrial administrations, appear to 
duplicate roughly the functions of the former ministerial 
glavks abolished in 1957: another step backward in the 
uneasy effort to reconcile the territorial and production 
principles of administration.*® 


* Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, July 4, 1960. 
* P. S. Romashkin, in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, De- 
cember 1960. 


The republican sovnarkhozes were to serve the pur- 
pose of short-term operational planning and administra- 
tion. The creation of the seventeen “large economic 
regions” in May 1961 (plus two independent adminis- 
trative areas, viz. Byelorussia and Moldavia) was to 
facilitate long-range planning and major developmental 
policies affecting movements of population, shifts in in- 
dustrial location, development of mineral resources and 
major agricultural areas, etc. The councils make rec- 
ommendations to the republican and all-union gosplans, 
concerning such nationwide problems as optimum loca- 
tion of industry, interregional specialization, and re- 
gional planning of capital formation. Their role is not 
to be affected by the reforms of November 1962.1? 

A vast superstructure of coordinating agencies has 
thus been imposed upon the base of the sovnarkhozes. 
But who would coordinate the coordinators? To quote 
Liberman, “a multitude of authorities have made their 
appearance, often issuing uncoordinated orders.”*! The 
main sufferer, as will be shown below, has been the 
enterprise. 


THE NEXT MAJOR revisions came in 1962. They 
appeared to express the growing political power of 
Khrushchev, which was interrupted in the summer by 
the agricultural crisis (rise in retail food prices, June 
1) and the decision to put missiles in Cuba (Raul Cas- 
tro’s visit in July). The withdrawal of the missiles evi- 
dently strengthened Khrushchev’s hand and enabled 
him—against some opposition—to reform the party in 
November much as in March he had reformed the 
state.*!" 

The March reforms affected only the state’s or- 
ganization in agriculture, so they hardly concern us. 
The agricultural powers of the raion (district) gov- 
ernment were transferred to new “territorial kolkhoz- 
sovkhoz or sovkhoz-kolkhoz production administra- 
tions” (p.a.’s). In November the logical follow-up took 
place in the party: the party committee at the raion 
level was abolished, its agricultural concerns going to 
new p.a. party committees. But if this was logical, 
other changes in the party structure were strange in- 


" Ekonomicheskaia gazeta. May 28, 1961, p. 2, and Feb. 
2791963, p. 11. 

" Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 8, 1962, p. 105. 

"“ That Khrushchev was a rather reluctant supporter of the 
Cuban adventure cannot be proven. It seems indicated, how- 
ever, by his failure to make a public speech on any issue from 
June until October—a remarkable circumstance. The with- 
drawal of Soviet missiles from Cuba—clearly opposed, e.g., 
by the Army journal Krasnaia svesda—suggests a reassertion 
of his authority in October. 


—Tsoe cyacTbe, 4YTO Ka3eHHOe MOOpo TaAHeWb. A TO BCbINGAM 6b)... 


PucyHon E. BEA EPHHKOBA 


—You’re lucky it’s public property you’re hauling. Otherwise you’d 
get one hell of a beating. . oe 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), July 10, 1963. 


deed. The p.a. party committee was set up as a basic 
party unit whose officers are elected from below: the 
constituency consists of all party members in the p.a. 
area concerned with agriculture. Those who live in the 
countryside, but are concerned with other matters, form 
the constituency of a different basic party unit cover- 
ing a still larger area: the zonal industrial-production 
party committee. The party committees in towns are 
untouched, and therefore most party members are un- 
affected. But the oblast (province) committee, or 
obkom, is divided into two quite independent com- 
mittees, one for agriculture, one for everything else. 
Even at republic level the party, united into one com- 
mittee, nevertheless forms two bureaus with great opera- 
tional independence. 

Though strange, this is perhaps not absurd. For at 
the same time, the sovnarkhozes were raised to 
sensible size and their number was reduced in the 
ratio of 2144 to 1, thus depriving the obkom in any 
case of much of its function and authority. This par- 
ticular reform was only a matter of time: that admin- 
istrative monstrosity, the small sovnarkhoz, had not 
figured in Khrushchev’s original plans,** and had clearly 
been a political gesture to the obkom secretaries, whose 


* Izvestia, March 30, 1957. 
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support he had needed in 1957. One awaits, of course, 
the formation of party committees at the level of the 
new sovnarkhozes. The only real new monstrosity is 
the huge zonal industrial-production party committee, 
covering selected people in many raions. The oft-pro- 
claimed motive of the November reforms is to give the 
party greater control over the economy, and the orig- 
inal feature is the basic restructuring of the party on 
the “production” principle in order to achieve this aim. 
Khrushchev adduced many data to prove that agri- 
cultural preoccupation had been clogging the machinery 
of the party, and the reform will surely have the para- 
doxical result of releasing much party energy for in- 
dustry. Whether industry will benefit thereby is an 
issue on which we may differ with Khrushchev. 


Other changes in November were less important. A 
separate long-term planning body was retained (prev- 
iously Gosekonomsoviet, now Gosplan). But current 
central management (previously Gosplan) was split 
into an industrial and a construction branch, and all 
subordinate sovnarkhozes lost control over construction 
to new local construction trusts. Thus the “production” 
principle crept back into the state organization as well 
as the party. The central industrial body was appropri- 
ately named Sovnarkhoz SSSR and given authority over 
all sovnarkhozes. The new central construction body 
was formed out of the old state Committee on Con- 
struction (Gosstroi), much strengthened. Other less 
powerful state committees on this and that had been 
founded since 1957, and more were founded now. This 
merely confirms common sense: the “production” prin- 
ciple cannot be discarded.** Mostly “this” and “that” 
concerned some branch of production—thus the state 
committee is the ghost of the old ministry.** 


The “production” principle achieved one further 
victory: a special bureau was set up in the Central 
Committee of the party for chemicals and light in- 
dustry. This is a characteristically Khrushchevian touch: 
the full weight of important party officials is thrown 
behind those branches of industry that interest him 
most. 

In March 1963 still another basic change was effected 
with the creation of a new Supreme Council of the 


“An early instance of this same technical inevitability was 
the strengthening of the Gosplan in 1958. The planning for 
many commodities previously handled by all-union ministries 
had to be turned over to Gosplan, since the sovnarkhozes were 
utterly incapable of planning any commodity on a national 
scale. Powers of current management were shifted wholesale 
from the sovnarkhozes to the Gosplan. 

‘Khrushchev recently revealed that some of the state com- 
mittees in charge of various industries are headed by the ex- 
ministers of the same industries. (Izvestia, April 26, 1963.) 
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National Economy of the USSR (hereafter called 
VSNKh). The VSNKh has charge of industry and 
construction, and is subordinate only to the Council of 
Ministers: it has considerable independent power. Di- 
rectly subordinate to it are the Gosplan, the Sovnark- 
hoz SSSR and Gosstroi, and the more important state 
committees (principally defense and technology). The 
less important state committees are subject to Gosplan 
and Gosstroi in the cases of industry and construction 
respectively. 

The March reform had at least three purposes: to 
downgrade the importance of the party vis-a-vis the 
state, to keep planning centralized, and to enhance the 
influence of the military. It was in all three re- 
spects a blow at Khrushchev, many of whose reforms of 
the previous November were overturned or outflanked. 
The VSNKh, of which there had been no hint in 
November, is in many particulars similar to the strength- 
ened Gosekonomkommissia of December 1956, which 
Khrushchev personally had struck down in 1957; its 
first chairman, Dimitri Ustinov, is a figure from the 
arms industry without much pure party experience. 
Among other signs that Khrushchev was bested, his 
new favorite, the chemical industry so much exalted in 
November, was put under the control of a mere state 
committee subordinate to Gosplan, not directly under 
the VSNKh; and the all-union Gosplan and Gosstroi 
were given explicit authority over republican gosplans 
and gosstrois, previously denied them. The March 
meeting itself was not officially a session of the party 
Central Committee, as in November, but a joint ses- 
sion of the party CC and the Council of Ministers (in 
both cases plus invitees). No speech by Khrushchev 
was recorded in connection with the meeting, and 
Pravda gave the decisions minimal coverage compared 
with the immense publicity accorded to Khrushchev in 
November. Neither Pravda nor of course the decrees 
themselves said one word about party control over the 
economy. 

In sum we return in March 1963 to the situation after 
December 1956; agriculture remains the bailiwick of 
Khrushchev and the party, the rest of the economy is in 
the hands of “statist” technocrats. This is surely not a 
stable situation now, anymore than it was then. 


The Toad Beneath the Harrow 


How has the enterprise fared through all these vicis- 
situdes? From its viewpoint, the creation of the sov- 
narkhozes in 1957 was a centralizing measure. It would 
even have been so apart from all changes in formal 
rights and duties, simply because a sovnarkhoz is geo- 


graphically nearer than a ministry, and so can exercise 
closer control. It was only between Gosplan and the 
sovnarkhoz as the intermediate body that there was, if 
anywhere, decentralization. Various rights granted to 
the plant managers by the Bulganin-inspired decree of 
August 9, 1955,*° in the fields of production, financing, 
and investment decisions were in 1957 largely trans- 
ferred to the sovnarkhozes.*® 

It was also the enterprise that bore the brunt of 
the subsequent recentralization measures at upper levels, 
as the decision-making powers granted to the sovnark- 
hozes were gradually transferred to republican ministries 
and gosplans, state committees, etc. The plant manager, 
who before 1957 had been confronted, as a rule, with 
just one boss—the minister—now has to satisfy the 
often conflicting demands of several agencies. Thus, 
the manager of a telephone equipment factory com- 
plains that 


. . . {the plant is} simultaneously directed by the chief 
administration, the sovnarkhoz, the VSNKh {i.e., the Sov- 
narkhoz of the RSFSR created in 1961}, until recently the 
Gosplan SSSR, and, in addition, five state committees, two 
all-union ministries, and so forth. They all believe that the 
factory should work according to their plans....” * 


In addition to output and assortment goals, these 
sundry agencies determine separately the enterprise's 
planned targets for employment, wage fund, labor pro- 
ductivity, cost reduction, capital saving, investment, 
and technological innovations. As Liberman puts it: 


. .. a multitude of echelons of command have appeared, 
issuing orders which often lack coordination. This makes 
necessary excessive and costly work at alterations and re- 
visions of plans.** 


But revised targets themselves may be uncoordinated: 
for example, it has become common practice to raise an 
enterprise's output goal without granting it additional 
funds or supplies, and then penalize it for “overspend- 
ing” by withholding the bonus even though the output 
plan has been met. 

The effectiveness of the bonus payments, the main 
incentive at the planners’ disposal for getting the en- 
terprise interested in plan fulfillment, is greatly weak- 
ened under the new conditions. The plant manager, 


* Direktivy KPSS i Sovetskovo pravitelstva po khoziaist- 
vennim voprosam, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1958, pp. 451-59. 

*“V. Razorenova in Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 1, 1961, p. 
20; see also Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 3, 1963, p. 12. 

“ Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, January 5, 1963, p. 11. 

*E. Liberman, “Planirovanie proizvodstva i normativy 
dlitelnovo deistvia” (Production planning and long-term 
norms,) Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 8, 1962, p. 105. 


confronted with a growing proliferation of often con- 
flicting plans, orders and directives, has to meet all 
the planned targets before the enterprise qualifies for the 
incentive bonus. And even if he meets all the stipula- 
tions, the bonus may still be withheld: 


. the enterprise’s incentive fund may be taken away 
from it and used for the sovnarkhoz’s needs unrelated to 
the enterprise in question, and no objections are heeded.” 


No wonder, then, that the number of enterprises and 
sovnarkhozes failing to meet planned goals has been 
reported on the increase.°” 


Conclusion 


In this welter of cross-currents it is difficult to 
chart one’s way ahead. The party will not allow com- 
plete decentralization, first on obvious ideological 
grounds, secondly on the very rational ground that 
laissez-faire, according to all human experience, subserves 
many goals well but not those of growth and defense. 
Inclining towards complete centralization, the party 
will nevertheless look askance at it, for that means ex- 
perts with formulas and computers, or a kind of victory 
for the state. The party must therefore be reckoned as 
a force, and probably a decisive one, favoring broadly 
the status quo. 

Between the ruling party group and the higher state 
officials there is disagreement on the issue of the exact 
hierarchy of command. In 1953 (consolidation of min- 
istries), 1956 (Gosekonomkommissia) and 1963 
(VSNKh) the government officials have come out for 
a more independent state, which, however, they have 
each time equated with more centralization than was 
agreeable to the party. That is, naturally, because they 
are higher state officials: they want an attractive pro- 
motions pyramid. But we may doubt whether they would 
welcome total centralization; for that, with its com- 
puters, would cut out human judgment, and substitute 
junior mathematics graduates for themselves. In fact, the 
lunatic fringe of extreme centralizers is to be found 
among engineers (Fedorovich), ever and in all coun- 
tries prone, in their innocence of administration and 
economics, to technocracy. 

Economists cover the whole spectrum of opinion. 
Doubtless there are some secret Titoists as well as those 
we have mentioned. These would be theoreticians, as 
are the centralizers like Kantorovich. The chief mod- 


* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, April 13, 1963, p. 36. 
»® Khrushchev has revealed that in some sovnarkhozes 25 to 


65 percent of enterprises fail to meet output goals (Pravda, 
Nov. 20, 1962). 
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erate decentralizer is a business economist (Liberman), 
and that is natural too, for like all business economists 
he is interested in incentives and administrative prac- 
ticability. Prices and rationality are for intellectuals. 

Enterprise managers feel like, indeed are, state of- 
ficials. They supported these latter in the fight against 
sovnarkhozes in 1957. But they want considerably more 
decentralization than higher state officials, because they 
want power for themselves. Absolute decentralization, 
however, with the free market that goes with it, threatens 
every manager of an enterprise that is or hopes to be 
subsidized. We suspect that the typical manager is root- 
ing for Liberman. 


Technical necessity rules out the Fedorovich dream 
of a computer-run economy for many years to come 
(there is not as yet the remotest possibility of its being 
efficiently, let alone rationally, administered); but all 
other variants are left in play. Rationality demands 
either total centralization or total decentralization. The 
requirement that zcentives pull in the proper direction 
is Liberman’s very own problem, and the best solution 
to it is either his own, or still greater decentralization. 
The movement towards full communism points in just 
the opposite direction. 

No wonder Khrushchev is more interested in foreign 
policy and agriculture! 


And What of the Consumer? 


THREE YEARS AGO Nikita Khrushchev surprised 
the Soviet people with promises of rapid increases in 
consumer production and a rapidly rising standard of 
living. The Soviet consumer industries, he said, would 
successfully fulfill the goals of the Seven-Year Plan 
(1959-65) and within five more years would outstrip 
the United States in production per capita. Then the 
USSR would enjoy the highest standard of living in 
the world.1 However, despite Khrushchev’s efforts 
throughout this period to make good his promise, no 
outstanding achievements toward this goal can be 
counted. Indeed it now appears that the promise has 
been virtually abandoned; perhaps it has been shelved 
for use at a more opportune time in the future. 

To begin with, Khrushchev’s concern for consumer 
welfare in recent years presents a striking contrast to 
his position at the start of his regime in 1954, when he 
denounced Malenkov’s pro-consumer policy and sup- 
ported instead an overriding priority for heavy indus- 


‘ Pravda, May 6, 1960. 


Mrs. Erro 1s an American analyst of Soviet economic 
policies and development. She previously appeared in 
this journal as author of “‘Catching Up and Outstrip- 
ping’: An Appraisal” (July-August issue, 1961). 
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try. His apparent about-face in 1960 was all the more 
interesting in view of the fact that just the summer 
before Khrushchev had made his first visit to the United 
States. Obviously impressed by the enormous gap in 
the levels of consumption in the two countries, he began 
almost immediately to alter his earlier position by paying 


serious attention to Soviet living standards. 


To implement the program, a series of official actions 
were taken to increase the production and assortment 
of a whole range of consumer goods. The first steps 
included issuance of a textile decree, a consumer durables 
decree, and other such measures. Khrushchev also spon- 
sored actions to step up the modernization of retail 
trade facilities, to expand consumer services, and to in- 
crease the rate of investment in consumer production? 
He even went so far as to suggest that depriving the 
people of material goods for so long a time had retarded 
the country’s industrial development.* 


Perhaps the peak of the Premier's enthusiasm was 
reached about mid-1961, as reflected in-his suggestion 
at the British Trade Fair in June that it was now possible 


“For further discussion see I. Erro, Trends in the Soviet Pro- 
duction of Consumer Goods, Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the U.S., Washington, D. C., 1962. 

* Kommunist, No. 1, 1961, p. 14. 


for the rates of growth of light industry to equal those 
of heavy industry in future development.* Shortly there- 
after the mood began to change. Either because of 
strong political opposition or because of conflicting de- 
mands on the economy—or perhaps both—some modi- 
fication of Khrushchev’s consumer policy appeared to be 
taking place. By the end of 1961 the impetus toward 
acceleration of consumer production had been lost and 
an eclipse of the consumer program was clearly apparent. 
The 22nd Party Congress, which convened in October, 
moved to reestablish the old priorities by the adoption 
of resolutions favoring heavy industry. Even worse for 
consumers were warnings that demands for the nation’s 
defense might further limit light industrial production 
if “complications in the international situation” should 
arise.” In what apparently had been a sincere effort 
to narrow the gap in consumption between the Soviet 
Union and Western countries, Khrushchev had been 
overzealous, and efforts to speed up improvements in 
the consumer's lot had fallen short of the goal. 

Consumer policy thereafter remained unclear until 
early this year, when the Soviet people were told out- 
right that often-promised increases in consumer goods 
would be delayed. On February 27, 1963, Khrushchev 
gave a dispirited speech in his home constituency of 
Kalinin in which he made an emotional appeal for 
popular understanding about failures in consumer pro- 
duction, linking them directly with the demands of the 
defense industry. Had the international situation been 
different, he contended, he could have made good his 
earlier promises to consumers.® 


Declining Rates of Growth 


Official data for Soviet light industry indicate, how- 
ever, that despite the blunt and rather sudden admission 
of failures to the public, the troubles in consumer pro- 
duction in fact had been accumulating for some time, 
particularly since the end of 1960. The rate of growth 
for almost all major commodities of light industry have 
declined each year since 1959, scarcities of raw mate- 
rials have resulted from the failure of agriculture to 
keep pace with the demands of industry, and restraints 
on capital investments have slowed the construction of 
new facilities. In view of these multiple strains on 
light industry, Khrushchev may have been giving notice 
that goals for some important types of consumer goods 
will not be reached. 


*Reported in the New York Times, June 29, 1961. 
5 Pravda, Oct. 19, 1961. 
® Ibid., Feb. 28, 1963. 


Fulfillment of the seven-year goals for major con- 
sumer commodities is, indeed, virtually impossible with- 
out a major push, in view of the performance of light 
industry and other related industries thus far in the 
plan period. After four years of work toward the 
achievement of these goals (ze. through 1962) total 
production of textiles, for example, had increased in 
physical quantity by only 14 percent, whereas an in- 
crease of 40 percent during the entire period 1959-65 
would be required to meet the goals. Furthermore, only 
very small increases over 1962 production are projected 
in the 1963 plans for key commodities in light industry, 
making it clear there is no immediate improvement in 
sight for Soviet consumers.‘ Indexes of physical pro- 
duction for some of the major commodity groups of 
light industry actual and planned, are as follows: 


Textiles 
Cotton Wool Linen Silk* Total 
1958 100 100 100 100 100 
1959 106 108 110 95 106 
1960 110 143 116 96 111 
1961 111 117 110 97 112 
1962 111 Al 108 pi 114 
1963 (Plan) 114 121 N.A. ti2 N.A. 


1965 (Plan) 133 165 132 176 140 


* Including fabrics of rayon, synthetic fiber, and natural 


silk. 
Footwear and Clothing 

Leather Knit Knit Sewn 

Foot- Outer- Under- Gar- 

wear wear wear Hosiery ments 
1958 100 100 100 100 100 
1959 109 107 110 104 110 
1960 118 es 118 109 119 
1961 124 1A 122 113 127 
1962 128 128 130 N.A. 132 


1963 (Plan) 129 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
1965 (Plan) 144 164 195 146 168 


SOURCES: Derived from production data in Narodnoie 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1961 godu, passim, and SSSR v tsifrakh 
v 1962 godu, passim. Plan data are from Pravda, Feb. 28, 
1963, and Feb. 8, 1959. 


Insufficient Capital Investment 


Paralleling the decline in the rates of growth of pro- 
duction, light industry has shown a poor performance 
in its capital investment program. Achievements in 
investment for the first three years of the Seven-Year 
Plan were notably unimpressive. In 1959, actual invest- 
ment in light industry increased by only 1 percent. The 
following year a reported increase of 9 percent reflected 
a short-lived attempt by Khrushchev to boost allocations 


* [bid. 
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to “speed the development of light industry,” but this 
effort was not sustained. Because of mounting difh- 
culties, particularly in procuring machinery and setting 
it in operation, there followed in 1961 an absolute de- 
cline in the amount of funds invested, as shown below: 


Reported Annual Investment Index 
(Million Rubles* ) (1958=100) 
1958 625 100 
1959 631 101 
1960 681 109 
1961 671 107 


* Ruble values are given in new rubles as established by the 
Soviet currency reform of January 1, 1961. A nominal rate 
of exchange based on the gold content of the respective cur- 
rencies is 0.90 ruble to US $1. 


SOURCE: Narodnoie khoziaistvo SSSR v 1961 godu, p. 545. 


A further indication of the failures in light industry 
is the rise in investment in construction projects that 


have been begun but have not been completed. Accord- 
ing to official data, investment tied up in unfinished 
projects in light industry rose from 282 million rubles 
at the beginning of the plan period to 420 million in 
1961, an increase of almost 50 percent.* To cope with 
this problem of increasing investment without payoff in 
terms of production, the number of plants scheduled 
for construction was reduced, and emphasis was shifted 
to the expansion of existing plants and to the moderni- 
zation of machinery and production processes.® 


Shortages of Raw Materials 
Expansion of the production of textiles and clothing 
has been limited by shortages of raw materials—mainly © 


agricultural but to a lesser degree chemical. While in 


* Kapitalnoie strottelstva v SSSR, Moscow, 1961, p. 67. 
" Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, May 12, 1962, p. 26. 


Khrushchev’s About-Face on Consumer Goals: 


PROMISES 


We are setting the following task: after implementation of 
the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65), to catch up within five 
years, and then to outstrip, the United States in per cap- 
ita consumption of consumer commodities including textiles 
.; we shall in the immediate future reach 
the production and consumption level of the United States, 
the wealthiest country of the capitalist word, .. . and then 
we will enter the open sea in which no comparisons with 
capitalism will anchor us.—Speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
May 5, 1960 (Pravda, May 6). 


and footwear. . 


. we Shall transfer part of the capital investment to agri- 
culture and light industry. Communism cannot be built 
only by offering machines and ferrous and nonferrous 
metals. It is necessary for people to be able to eat well, 
dress well, and have housing and other material and cul- 
tural conditions. This is not a revision of our general line 
but rather a sensible use of our material potentialities. 
When we were in an encirclement of our enemies .. ., we 
economized everything. . . . Now the situation is different. 
—Speech to the Academy of Social Sciences, Jan. 6, 1961 


(Pravda, Jan, 25). 


Now we consider our heavy industry as built; so we are 
not going to give it priority. Light industry and heavy 
industry will develop at the same rate.—Statement to 
correspondents at the British Trade Fair in Moscow, May 
20, 1961 (quoted from the New York Times, June 29). 
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1960-63 


RETRACTIONS 


Our enemies [want us} to channel additional big alloca- 
tions for the development of animal husbandry at the ex- 
pense of industry .. . and defense. . . . We cannot do this. 
—Speech to Cuban students in Russia, June 3, 1962 
(Pravda June 4). 


We must live like a good housewife, who ably decides 
what to buy and when. . . . Naturally it is not pleasant 
for us to waste the labor of many people . . . on the 
production of means of destruction. .. . [But if we reduce 
funds for defense] . . . will the people praise us for this? 
—Speech at the Grivita Rosie Plant in Rumania, June 
19, 1962 (Pravda, June 20). 


Of course, had the international situation been better, had 
it been possible to achieve agreement and to shake off the 
burden of armament, that would have multiplied the 
possibilities for a further improvement of the economy 
and for raising the welfare of the people. . . . On the one 
hand, one would like to build more enterprises producing 
consumer goods. . . . On the other hand, life dictates the 
need to spend enormous sums on maintaining our mili- 
tary might. .. . The time will come when .. . we shall have 
clothes for every occasion . . ., but you must be patient; 
wait awhile and you will have everything. We can’t 
make everything at once. It is impossible. The wish alone 
is not enough. —Election speech in Kalinin, February 27, 
1963 (Pravda, Feb., 28). 


1961 Soviet output of all types of textile fibers was 
6 percent above the output level of 1958, production 
in 1962 dropped to a level only 2 percent greater than 
in 1958, as shown below: 


Production of Textile Fibers Index* 
(Thousand Metric Tons) (1958=100) 
1958 2,380 100 
1959 2,450 103 
1960 2,420 102 
1961 2,530 106 
1962 2,430 102 


* Primarily because the base year (1958) was an unusually 
good crop year, the index for production of textile fibers shows 
a smaller increase than does the index for production of fabrics 
shown above. 


SOURCE: Production data are from SSSR vw tsifrakh for 1961 
and 1962, passim. 


The principal problem in light industry results from 
an insufficient production of the basic fiber, cotton, which 
makes up almost 60 percent of the total output of tex- 
tile fibers.'" Lags in production of rayon and synthetic 
fiber compound the problem. The use of these chem- 
ical fibers as substitutes for natural fibers has fallen far 
short of planned achievement, and at present they ac- 
count for only about 10 percent of the total production 
of fibers.'' Soviet officials recently have made efforts 
to stimulate both of these lagging programs, although 
measures appear to be too little and too late to affect 
the seven-year goals for light industry. Production of 
cotton received special attention in the recent decision 
to increase the delivery price to cotton-growing collec- 
tive farms by an average of 20 percent and to state farms 
by about 12 percent.'* Whether this increase in cost 
will be passed to consumers in the form of higher prices 
for cotton textiles or be absorbed within the industry 
or within the turnover tax is not known. A retail price 
increase to cover this cost, if levied equally on all cotton 
textiles, would be comparatively small—probably less 
than 5 percent. 


“SSSR v tsifrakh, Moscow, reports for 1961 and 1962. 
" Tbid. 
Pravda, March 28, 1963. 


TO SUM UP, the Soviet record in light industry sug- 
gests that Khrushchev’s consumer program reached its 
climax in 1961 and has since undergone a continuing 
decline in priority, even though consumer production 
continues to achieve modest gains. Since Khrushchev’s 
speech of February 27, 1963, official policy relating to 
consumption has shifted heavily toward subjects of 
welfare and consumer services, whereas references to 
production of consumer goods show an element of re- 
straint. For example, May Day solgans this year dropped 
the “Catching Up with the US” theme and _ instead 
promised continued improvement in welfare. Shortly 
afterward, a lengthy report on consumer welfare, ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, emphasized 
the role of public services but touched only briefly on 
consumer goods, and then mainly in reference to, im- 
provements in quality and assortment.’* In turn, the 
republic Supreme Soviet issued a resolution exhorting 
officials of light industry to seek out “hidden reserves” 
and to utilize existing machinery and equipment more 
efficiently; the resolution also called for a greater effort 
by heavy industry to support the needs of consumer 
production."* 


In brief, recent Soviet developments, viewed against 
achievements in light industry during the last four 
years, suggest that consumers can expect little in the 
way of substantial gains in the near future. Although 
there are indications that the regime is attempting to 
find ways to improve the consumer outlook without 
cutting into the defense program and/or heavy industry, 
most of these measures are in the nature of bootstrap 
operations. 


In the future as in the past, such efforts undoubtedly 
will be accompanied by a barrage of official propaganda 
designed to reassure the consumer that all possible is 
being done on his behalf. It must be obvious to the 
Soviet citizen, however, that hopes born of official prom- 
ises of the “highest living standard” in the world must 
once again be displaced by prolonged waiting. 


8 As reported by Radio Moscow, April 8, 1963. 
“ Sovetskaia Rosstia, April 6, 1963. 
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Television in the USSR 


IT IS EVENING in Moscow. After the supper dishes 
have been cleared away, families gather before their 
television sets, which occupy an honored place in their 
apartments, often displacing the samovar. Across the 
city, larger groups gather to watch television in Kom- 
somol and workers’ clubs. The same scene is repeated 
outside the metropolis, in ramshackle wooden halls 
crowded with farm workers, their faces turned up- 
ward to the television set perched on a platform above 
their heads. The screen lights up, holding forth the 
promise of an evening’s entertainment and relaxation. 

The first program of the evening is a special tribute 
to Zoia Kosmodemianska, a partisan fighter of the 
“Great Patriotic War,” on the anniversary of her death. 
A photograph of the heroic Komsomolka appears on 
the screen, followed by a narrator standing against the 
backdrop of a studio curtain. He is the first of several 
speakers who will extol Kosmodemianska’s deeds. She 
volunteered for the front in the darkest days of the 
German advance, he explains, and later was hanged as 
a spy by the fascist invader. Her last words were: “We 
will defeat you!” She is an immortal example to the 
children of the Moscow school named after her and 
to the workers of the machine-building factory where 
she worked before going to the front. In commemora- 
tion of her death, the Komsomol members at the fac- 
tory have taken a pledge to overfulfill their production 
quota. More speakers follow, saying the same thing, 
and the program ends. 

Next comes a light entertainment program called 
“Around the Fireplace.” The setting is an ornate room 
with heavy drapes and leaded-pane windows. Some 


Mr. Dizard, formerly a Research Associate at the Center 
for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is currently preparing a book on interna- 
tional television. The article above is based on a chap- 
ter of his study. 
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popular songs are presented by a group of spirited 
singers and dancers, and the highlight of the show is 
a violin solo by a visiting French artist. When she 
finishes, the announcer expresses the hope that her 
appearance will strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the Soviet and French peoples. 

Moscow viewers are now invited to watch a docu- 
mentary film about a new steel mill at Rustavi, in 
Georgia. The film opens with views of the mill’s im- 
pressive exterior and then moves indoors, where 
brawny, mustachioed Caucasian mountaineers are pour- 
ing steel. “They are struggling to fulfill and overfulfill 
the plan,” the film’s commentator says. “They are, proud 
to bear the title of ‘Communist Brigade of Labor’.” The 
scene now shifts from the mill to the adjoining workers’ 
housing area, to children in school and at play, and 
then back to the mill again as the commentator gives 
a concluding assurance that the workers will press on 
in the never-ending battle to give the party and the 
people more and more high-quality steel. 


There follows the popular “News Relay” program. 
Tonight it offers a special treat—a visit to the apart- 
ment of the distinguished composer, Aram _ Ilich 
Khachaturian. The audience is first introduced to Olga 
Lepechinskaia, a slim, pretty announcer who will inter- 
view Khachaturian from a studio at the Moscow tele- 
vision center. The scene shifts to the composer’s apart- 
ment, where the camera finds him seated casually in a 
large chair, wearing a smoking jacket. He responds 
easily to Miss Lepechinskaia’s questions about his work, 
then walks over to the piano to play excerpts from 
his recent compositions. After some further conversa- 
tion about his collection of musical clocks, the inter- 
view ends. 

The television evening comes to a close with a sum- 
mary of current news events, heavy with details of a 
new plot by West German fascists to undermine world 


peace. After the news, television sets are switched off 
in the farmers’ halls, the workers’ clubs, and in private 
homes. It is not difficult to imagine a home viewer 
turning to his wife and saying: “Imagine that! There 
was Lepechinskaia talking directly over the wire to 
Khachaturian in his apartment, and we saw them both. 
How wonderful televison is, that we can see such 
things while sitting in our own apartment!” 


Television for the Masses 


This enthusiasm and wonder are doubtless shared by 
millions of viewers in scores of cities across the Soviet 
Union. Television is the newest and most popular mass 
medium in the country, already reaching an audience 
of 40 million people daily. By 1970, television will be 
available to almost all Soviet citizens. There are at the 
present time about 130 transmitting stations, plus 220 
smaller relay centers, serving some nine million re- 
ceivers.1 The current Seven-Year Plan sets targets of 
200 transmitting stations and over 15 million receivers 
by 1965. These projections, like most Soviet economic 
goals, have to be taken with caution, but there is 
little doubt that the Soviet government has decided 
that nationwide television is important enough to 
justify the heavy capital investment involved. 


The Soviet Union has had television facilities since 
1938, when experimental transmissions began in Mos- 
cow, using equipment purchased from the Radio 
Corporation of America.” Television operations were 
suspended during the war but were resumed on a 
limited scale in 1946. For a number of years there- 
after, little was done to expand TV broadcasting facili- 
ties partly because of more pressing economic needs 
and partly because Stalin and his associates did not 
appreciate the potentialities of the new medium. That 
leaders presumed to be pastmasters in propaganda 
should have had such a blind spot may seem strange, 


*Current figures are from a “Radio Day” article in Pravda, 
May 7, 1963, by Mikhail A. Kharlamov, Chairman of the 
State Committee for Radio and Television. 

? Soviet historiography claims that a Russian biologist, P. N. 
Bakhnetev, transmitted the first television images in 1880. 
A more substantive Russian claim is that Boris Rosing, of the 
St. Petersburg Institute of Technology, designed the first tele- 
vision system using a cathode-ray tube as a receiver in 1907. 
See Radiotekhnika i electronika (Moscow), No. 11, November 
1957, for a survey of the technological development of tele- 
vision in the USSR. An English translation of the survey is 
contained in A Survey of Soviet Communications Electronics, 
Paul E. Green( ed.), Lincoln Laboratory Group Report 34-76, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., Sep- 
tember 1958. 


but it is understandable in terms of the party's historic 
bias in favor of the written word, particularly the 
press. It has been said that even if television had been 
an important medium of communications in Stalin’s 
day, he would have confined its activities to reproducing 
daily editorials and articles from Pravda. 


IT WAS ONLY after Stalin's death in 1953 and the 
liberalization of Soviet policies restricting consumer 
goods production that television really began to de- 
velop in the USSR as a mass medium. Even when 
the increased emphasis on consumer goods was later 
cut back again, the output of television sets continued 
to expand, and their increasing availability became one 
of the few tangible evidences of the new liberality of 
the regime. In 1959, when prices of many luxury items 
were raised, the cost of television sets was actually 
lowered. The market is still by no means saturated, 
and even in the cities those who have sets of their 
own are in the minority. There are, however, enough 
sets in workers’ clubs, hostels, and other public places 
to make television viewing a fairly common experi- 
ence for the inhabitants of the larger cities. 


Notwithstanding some audience criticism of pro- 
grams, television is clearly a popular form of enter- 
tainment in the Soviet Union—a welcome diversion 
and means of relaxation in a society where these things 
have been in chronic short supply. The very fact that 
Soviet citizens can now enjoy it is, by itself, of propa- 
ganda value to the regime since it symbolizes for the 
public the gains of the post-Stalin period. 


The policy of making television more widely avail- 
able has gone hand in hand with a change in Soviet 
domestic propaganda methods since Stalin’s death. By 
and large, this change reflects Khrushchev’s insistence 
that while the party line must remain inviolate, it 
should be presented to the people in as palatable a 
form as possible. The result has been a noticeable effort 
to produce livelier propaganda products. Newspapers 
and magazines are appearing in new formats which 
can almost be called sprightly in comparison with the 
leaden-footed efforts of the Stalin era. The film in- 
dustry has been revived after an almost total collapse 
in the last years of Stalin’s rule, and radio broadcasting 
has generally been made more interesting. 


Television, too, benefited from the change during 
the late 1950's. Far from being restricted to the trans- 
mission of Pravda editorials, Soviet television program- 
ming emphasized sports and cultural subjects, often 
presented in a light or mildly instructional vein. Al- 
though normal precautionary steps were taken to see 
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that the medium did not violate any ideological norms, 
there was little apparent effort to exercise close control 
of programming and to exploit television more assidu- 
ously as a propaganda weapon. There were no news 
programs on Soviet television until 1957, and then 
only once daily. 

Any assumption, however, that television would 
somehow escape being made a cog in the Soviet prop- 
aganda system would have been naive. During the 
late 1950's, the regime took a fresh look at the new 
medium and decided to upgrade its propaganda role. 
Accordingly, the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) called 
for an expansion of facilities which, if fulfilled, will 
give Soviet television a larger daily audience—some- 
where in the neighborhood of 125 million—than that 
of all the other propaganda media combined, excepting 
radio. Clearly this “entertainment medium” is meant 
to do more than entertain. 


Resolutions and Directives 


The first detailed definition of television’s role in 
Soviet society was spelled out in two resolutions 
adopted by the party Central Committee during 1960. 
The earlier of these directives,? issued in January, 
ordered changes in the form and content of all party 
propaganda so as to emphasize the need for greater 
effort to build up Soviet world power, and outlined 
the parts that the various mass media would play 
in this new drive. The newspapers were again given 
pride of place among the media, but for the first 
time television received special mention. Its role was 
more fully detailed a month later when the Central 
Committee issued a special resolution defining the 
functions of television and radio.t The resolution 
opened with a sharp attack on “soft” trends in tele- 
vision programming: 


Television presents new opportunities for the daily polit- 
ical, cultural and esthetic education of the population, 
including those parts of the population seldom reached 
by mass political work. The Party Central Committee 
believes, however, that it is being far from adequately 
used to propagandize the achievements of the Soviet 
people in political, economic and cultural life and to 
exhibit Soviet man, the builder of communism. 


The Central Committee's litany of complaints about 
the utilization of television covered a wide field. Pro- 


*“On the tasks of party propaganda in present-day condi- 


tions,” Resolution of the Party Central Committee, January 9, 
1960, Pravda, January 10. 

*On improving Soviet radio broadcasting and on further 
developing television,’ Party Central Committee resolution. 
Partiinata zhizn, No. 4, February 1960. 
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grams were “dull” and “unconvincing”; reporting of 
socialist achievements in the provinces was “rare and 
generally handled unskillfully’; television production 
was badly organized; and, above all, not enough was 
being done to propagate the party line. The resolu- 
tion decreed a series of reforms, ranging from a 
proviso for more “propaganda on healthy living” to 
the requirement that special children’s programs be 
broadcast by every television station at least one hour 
a day. But the most important effect of the directive 
was to apprise Soviet television managers that their 
primary assignment was an ideological one. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE'S comments were ad- 
dressed principally to the organization responsible for 
the overall direction of Soviet radio and television— 
the State Committee for Radio and Television Broad- 
casting, attached to the USSR Council of Ministers. 
Responsibility for the bulk of actual television oper- 
ations is dispersed among the local stations, which 
have considerable autonomy in adapting their pro- 
grams to regional needs. This practice is explained 
in Soviet literature as a reflection of the “Leninist 
policy of equality among the many peoples inhabiting 
the Soviet Union”.® However, aside from the de- 
sirability of tailoring programs to particular audiences, 
such as virgin-lands workers and different national 
groups, another practical reason for allowing’ local 
stations substantial operating autonomy is the lack 
of countrywide relay facilities for transmitting Mos- 
cow-originated programs. Although such facilities are 
expanding in European Russia, progress will be much 
slower in the central and eastern areas. (The target 
date mentioned by Soviet commentators for a full 
linking of the system is 1980.) Exchanges of films, 
kinescopes and magnetic-tape programs between sta- 
tions have also been minimal, although this deficiency 
is undoubtedly being remedied since it was a major 
object of criticism in the Central Committee’s Febru- 
ary 1960 resolution. 

Local autonomy in television programming, how- 
ever, does not mean any relaxation of centralized 
ideological control, which is the function of the State 
Committee and the party apparatus. Since the issuance 
of the 1960 resolution, party organizations have had 
a more clearly defined responsibility for overseeing 
the ideological content of local television programs. 
In spite of this, a relatively small percentage of Soviet 


*S. V. Kaftanov and others, Radio and Television in the 
USSR, Moscow, August 1961, p. 30 (available in English un- 
der this title, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.). 


“Trials and Tribulations” of Soviet TY Owners 


It is difficult and not very pleasant to return to 
what has been once, or more than once, printed in 
a newspaper article. But what can you do when 
the circumstances demand that you pick up the pen 
again? .. . Certain correspondence appeared in No. 
28 of our weekly. It was entitled “From a factory 
conveyer for an Overhaul” and dealt with 
television sets, those elegantly finished, exciting 
devices equipped with levers, keys and panel boards, 
which entered our lives as an indispensible and prec- 
ious means of culture and human contact. 


However, we also told of the trials and tribulations 
that befall those who own these means of spiritual 
culture. Not all were fortunate enough not to know 
the road to the “first-aid station’—the television 
repair shop. Many, in fact millions, of owners of 
these expensive gadgets are compelled to get out the 
“overhaul warranty” almost on the first day, and 
then schedule their spare time between regular trips 
to the repair shops of the Moscow Television Trust 
and consolation talks in the family... . 


A friendly and moderate criticism was voiced, 
advices were given, and proposals were advanced. 
Finally, the first letter was received by the editors, 
then a second, a third... . We have a pile of respon- 
ses and replies from readers who hold receipts issued 
by repair mechanics. .. . 


After the article was published, we had a visitor, 
an elderly, quiet man—Lawyer Comrade Benenson. 
He left the following communication, which in our 
opinion deserves particular attention on the part of 
the Ministry {of Communications} and the Television 
Trust: 


“On September 20, 1961, Technician Comrade Osi- 
pov (Repair Shop 24) repaired my television set, 
and in April 1962 my room was filled with smoke. 
Technician Comrade Zalkind responded to my call 
and discovered in the set a do-it-yourself safety de- 
vice which, it appeared, was responsible for burning 
out the power transformer, causing the picture tube 
to cease functioning. In response to my complaint 
to the Ministry of Communications requesting that 
the overhaul be performed at the expense of the 
repair shop which installed the safety device, I re- 
ceived a reply on July 9 from the Television Trust 
asserting that the ‘bug’ was made and installed by 
myself. This is nonsense, as I know nothing about 


the inside of a TV set and never open mine... . 
It is difficult for me to understand why I cannot get 
any protection of my rights from the Ministry of 
Communications. Instead, I am accused of a swindle.” 


Perhaps this is not enough, so let us turn to 
another letter. The author’s name is Leybutin; he is 
an ordinary Moscovite and TV set owner.... 


“I had to call a technician from the repair shop 
on Ostankinskaia St. four times. A technician, some- 
times two, would come, do something, take two or 
three rubles, and depart. The television still wouldn’t 
work. The last time they said that the picture tube 
had to be checked. They took out the block and left 
it on the table. The next day I took time off from 
my work, spent two hours in bringing the mechanism 
to the atelier, and three days later went back to pick 
it up. They refused to take into account the amounts 
paid by me for previous overhauls and would not 
even check their records. ... 


“The following day a technician arrived, put in 
the picture tube, and changed another tube. Two 
days later a tube burned out, and there was again 
no picture. ... The cycle is now apparently complete; 
the set will have to be taken to the atelier all over 
again, which will probably cost another ten 
rublesan es ay 


The optimism fof the Ministry of Communica- 
tions} will disappear completely if we acquaint our 
readers with yet another letter sent in by comrade 
Prikhodko, who lives in Krasnopresensky Raion. 
He is disappointed with the “Temp-6” that he owns. 
The plant and TV repair shop workers run from 
him like the devil from frankincense. 


“I called a mechanic from our repair shop. He 
came, dusted the inside of the set, installed one of 
my own safety devices, soldered a contact, and 
calculated his own fee at two rubles. One week 
later the set was out of order again.” 


Such are some of the “cases.” And if there are 
millions of such cases, then they must reflect the 
real situation, which the Ministry of Communications 
refuses to recognize. 


—From an article by V. Matveiev, “Television 
Service Problems,” Ekonomicheskaia gazeta 
(Moscow), October 27, 1962. 
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television programming has thus far been directly 
political in content. At least two-thirds of any Soviet 
newspaper is generally devoted to political news and 
commentary, and about a third of radio output is in 
this category.° The proportion of directly political pro- 
grams on television is somewhat smaller than on radio, 
although a strong ideological thread runs through 
most of the broadcast material, particularly the news. 


News—With a Difference 


In the earlier days of Soviet television, news pro- 
grams consisted mainly of the unadorned reading of 
bulletins from TASS, the official news agency. In re- 
cent years, however, they have become more varied, 
making greater use of news-film prepared especially 
for television. The Moscow station telecasts three news 
shows daily—two fifteen-minute segments and a _half- 
hour show at 10:30 p.m. The three programs are made 
available to stations on the growing relay network, 
all of which are required to rebroadcast the half-hour 
evening program.’ Local stations supplement the Mos- 
cow-originated news programs with special political 
features of their own. The titles of these features are 
frequently indicative of their propagandistic flavor: 
e.g., “We Shall Filfill the Seven-Year Plan Ahead of 
Schedule,” “Lenin’s Ideas are Becoming a Reality,” 
“Listen to Advice from Scientists, Comrade,’ “Through 
Heroic Labor, We Shall Carry Out the Grandiose Com- 
munist Assignment.” Many are straight “talks,” featur- 
ing “guest appearances” by workers who are successfully 
fulfilling their production quotas. Although available 
evidence on the preferences of Soviet viewers is meager, 
it indicates that such programs are generally not popu- 
lar. On the other hand, filmed and on-the-spot docu- 
mentary reports of Soviet economic, scientific and social 
achievements seem to be well received, probably because 
they present visible proof of national progress. Tele- 
vision has, for example, been particularly effective in 
reporting Soviet space feats—one of its triumphs having 
been the first transmission of a live sequence from an 
earth-circling manned satellite in August 1962. 


But while Soviet viewers may get dramatic pictures 
from space, they see very little of the terrestrial world 
outside their own national borders. There are oc- 
casional program exchanges with television stations in 


the Communist-bloc countries of Eastern Europe, car- 


*Ibid., p. 36. 

"Interview with Juri Fokin, chief of Moscow television news 
broadcasting. Robert Lewis Shayon in Saturday Review (New 
York), June 9, 1962. 
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ried out through the Soviet-sponsored Intervision net- 
work, the Communist counterpart of Western Europe's 
Eurovision system. In February 1963 the Russians 
completed the last link in their television hookup with 
the East European bloc countries—Albania, however, 
being excluded. There are increasing indications, more- 
over, that the regime is considering the propaganda 
advantages of direct Soviet television connections with 
non-Communist areas. Since April 1961 programs have 
been exchanged with West European countries via 
Finland, which is a member of both the Eurovision 
and Intervision networks; and Soviet commentators 
have recently been talking of possible international 
television exchanges relayed by Soviet space communi- 
cations satellites similar to the American “Telstar” and 
“Relay” satellites. The prospect of demonstrating Com- 
munist achievements and power to the rest of the 
world by live television broadcasts must certainly be 
tempting to Soviet propagandists, but they also have 
to face the less pleasing prospect that such international 
programming would undoubtedly be reciprocal, requir- 
ing the presentation to the Soviet public of foreign 
transmissions giving an uncensored view of life beyond 
Communist borders. 


Entertainment and Instruction 


What impels most Soviet viewers to switch on their 
television sets is not so much the desire to be informed 
of events as it is the desire to be entertained. Thus, the 
bulk of Soviet television broadcasting consists of either 
light entertainment or mildly instructional programs. 
Most stations have special programs for women (e.g., 
“For You, Women”), for children (“Tales by Grand- 
mother Television”), for farmers (“Seminars for Corn 
Growers’) and other groups. Quiz programs are popu- 
lar, as are sports events. Most stations carry a heavy 
schedule of live sports programs. 


Features for children have received considerably 
greater attention since the 1960 Central Committee 
resolution requiring all television stations to schedule 
one hour of such programs daily. Even before that, 
however, the State Committee on Radio and Television 
Broadcasting had set up a special editorial office in 
January 1957 to prepare programs for children designed 
to instill “a spirit of high Communist awareness and 
a profound sense of devotion to the party, the home- 
land, and the substance of communism.”* There is 
little that is frivolous or time-wasting in the children’s 
television hour. Programs for the very young often 


* Kaftanov, op. cit., p. 71. 


feature puppet shows intended to illustrate the themes 
of Soviet morality. For older children, the range of 
subject matter is wider, placing greater emphasis on 
their coming adult responsibilities. Special attention is 
given to the problem of choosing a career—a “choice” 
which in Soviet society is actually only partly theirs. 
The stress here is less on the individual's vocational 
inclination than on the obligation to elect a career meet- 
ing the needs of the party and state. 

For foreign observers, the most impressive aspect of 
Soviet television programming is the large number of 
current plays, dance productions, and motion pictures 
presented by local stations. Soviet commentators often 
cite this as evidence of the superior cultural tone of 
TV broadcasting in the USSR compared to that in 
“capitalist” countries. In 1958, for instance, the Moscow 
stations presented over 80 plays produced especially 
for television, in addition to 60 others from the reper- 
toires of Moscow theatrical companies. In one 15- 
month period, the Riga station televised the entire 
repertoire of that city’s theatrical companies.® 

There have been reports of protests by managers 
of theatrical and film enterprises against the excessive 
exposure of their productions before the non-paying 
television audience. On the other hand, the director 
of the Leningrad television station has complained 
publicly of his inability to obtain films from the local 
Film Distribution Trust until they have made the 
round of the local cinemas, although the Trust is sup- 


°G. Kazakov, “Finding programs to meet television’s vora- 
cious needs,’ Kommunist, No. 8, June 1959. 


SERVICE WITH 
A SMILE 


—Was it you who called 
for television repair? 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
June 20, 1963. 


posed to make all new films available to television 
stations within two months after their release. The 
Leningrad station director further complained that 
local theater and opera companies were not living up 
to their commitment to permit the telecasting of one 
of their productions every three months.!? 


DESPITE SUCH FRICTIONS, Soviet viewers enjoy 
a substantial fare of new theatrical and film entertain- 
ment. Their preferences are for light entertainment 
and costume plays, both of which are presented in suf- 
ficient quantities to evoke official complains that tele- 
vision’s cultural programs do not measure up to the 
standards set by the party. In a critique of 86 dramatic 
productions televised by Moscow stations, a commenta- 
tor in the leading party magazine Kommunist com- 
plained that only 29 of these dealt with present-day 
topics and that even less attention was being devoted 
to plays about “our wonderful 
builder of Communist society.” 1! 


contemporary—the 


Although audience preferences are not an overriding 
factor in Soviet television programming, as they gen- 
erally are in Western countries, they are nevertheless 
given a measure of consideration. Television station 
directors rely on letters sent in by viewers as a guide 
to audience interests and reactions. (The Moscow sta- 
tion reported receiving more than 56,000 letters in 


T. Yermakov, “On the screen and behind it,” Leningrad- 
skaia pravda, December 2, 1959. 
™ Kazakov, op. cit. 
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1958.) This correspondence seems to have some in- 
fluence on programming, particularly on the planning 
of what might be called public service programs. The 
official Soviet survey of television claims, for example, 
that viewer suggestions prompted the inauguration of 
programs of instruction in sewing, music, and the care 
of television sets.1° 


Although official Soviet writings generally claim the 
existence of a demand among the television audience 
for more programs on political and ideological matters, 
actual evidence of such a demand is meager. In 1958, 
for instance, the Moscow station sponsored two con- 
ferences to discuss ways and means of making tele- 
vision programming more interesting, with the partici- 
pants selected from among viewers who had written 
letters to the station. Many suggestions for better pro- 
gramming were put forward by the conferees, but 
significantly only a single individual at each conference 
recommended more political programs. 


The strongest criticisms of Soviet television usually 
appear in the party press and are frequently directed 
at the poor quality of programs. “Artistically weak” 
and “trite” were the terms applied to television pro- 
ductions in a Radio Day editorial in Pravda, which 
charged that “the wealth of possibilities of our tele- 
vision is poorly utilized.”1* Foreign observers have 
made similar criticisms: 


When they are not transmitting a film, the Russians are 
photographing a stage play or a radio lecture or a concert 
or a dance performance as if the function of the medium 
was merely to make visible what was previously only 
heard or read. . . . Everything is taken straightforward 
and head-on, with no manipulation of angles, or lights, 
to create fluidity and surprise, no feeling at all of the 
special idiom of television.” 


This general mediocrity can be explained in part by 
the deficiencies in equipment of most Soviet television 
studios. Its root cause, however, is the hobbling of 
creative artistic imagination by the requirement of 
ideological conformity in everything that is seen or 
heard by the public. Soviet producers and directors 
shy away from any attempt at innovation that might 
invite attack by the authorities or by the party press. 
This constricted atmosphere may well explain why 
Soviet television has not attracted the small group of 
talented film directors who have been involved in the 
effort to achieve at least a partial restoration of the 
best traditions of Russian cinematography. 


“Kaftanov, op. cit., p. 137. 

Pravda, May 7, 1959. 

“Marya Mannes, “A Word from our sponsor—the Krem- 
lin,’ New York Times Magazine, March 5, 1961. 
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In recent years, the non-Communist world has wit- 
nessed the great impact of television on political and 
social affairs. To what extent will it have a comparable 
effect on Soviet society? The answer to this question 
lies shrouded in the mists that envelop any attempt 
to assess the mass media in a totalitarian regime. How- 
ever, the subject is one that deserves attention along 
with others relating to the current rapid pace of 
change in the Soviet Union. 


Problems for the Future 


There is, first of all, television’s already impressive 
role as a major mass medium in Soviet society, in 
terms of both its geographical spread and the size of 
its human audience. Although there are as yet fewer 
than ten million sets in use, there’ is little reason to 
question the official Soviet claim of a television au- 
dience of forty million persons. A great many sets are 
in public places where the viewing audience can run 
to a hundred or more persons, and the audience ratio 
for home receivers is also high. Thus, “the blue 
screen” —as television is known colloquially—is becom- 
ing an increasingly important source of news and enter- 
tainment for Soviet citizens, particularly in the larger 
cities where it has already begun to surpass radio as 
the leading medium. 

One of television’s foremost effects will be to give 
Soviet citizens a greater awareness of their own vast 
country. Although the unity of the peoples of the 
USSR has been a perennial propaganda theme since 
Lenin's day, it has never had as effective a propagator 
as the television screen, with its ability through film 
and live transmissions to bring a panorama of the 
whole nation into workers’ clubs and home parlors. 
Television should prove an influential force in this 
regard, particularly when the transcontinental relay 
link is completed in a few years. | 

In the coming years, it is also possible that Soviet 
television viewers may be permitted more frequent 
glimpses of the world beyond Communist borders. Al- 
though the regime can be expected to exercise careful 
control over the pace of television exchanges with non- 
Communist countries, the fact that it has already set in 
motion a number of such projects may be a hopeful 
sign. The most significant of these projects is the 
developing plan for cooperation with Western Europe's 
Eurovision network.’® Similar US-Soviet plans, origi- 


*In July 1963, a special agreement covering a wide variety 
of program exchanges was concluded between the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the USSR State Committee on 
Radio and Television. 


nally agreed to in 1958, have languished, but in 
December 1962 the two countries signed an agree- 
ment providing for joint experimentation in space com- 
munications. A logical step in the implementation of 
this agreement would be the inauguration of television 
exchanges via satellites. Finally, there are the intriguing 
possibilities inherent in a plan put forward by Ameri- 
can scientists in 1961 for a space communications 
satellite with a television transmitter powerful enough 
to beam programs from any part of the world directly 
to receivers in the Soviet Union or any other country.'® 


THE MOST INTERESTING aspect of television in 
the USSR is perhaps its increasingly important role 
as a link between the Soviet rulers and the ruled. 
The rapid expansion of television facilities indicates 
that the regime has decided to make it a major instru- 
ment of ideological indoctrination. However, the avail- 
able evidence suggests that, in fact, party leaders are 
still not fully exploiting the medium. They have not 
ignored it; on the other hand, they have not accorded 
it a crucial role in their propaganda strategy. 

In large part, this is due to the traditional Soviet 
belief in the primacy of the press as an ideological 
and agitational weapon. Although television addresses 
itself to more people on any given day than all the 
daily newspapers combined, it is difficult to imagine 
the director of the Soviet television network partici- 
pating in the party’s inner circle as so many Pravda 
editors have done in the past. The view thar tele- 
vision is not to originate but merely to repeat what 
has already been said by the press and the local party 
agitator has been deplored in a revealing statement by 
a Soviet television official: 


Television has not always found support with everyone 
nor has it been properly appreciated by everyone... . It 
is sometimes considered more important to issue a small 


© New York Times, November 7, 1961. 


pamphlet in 10,000 to 15,000 copies than to televise a 
program on the same topic. There are those who feel 
that delivering a lecture on television is not particularly 
important, that it is a far more responsible task to speak 
in a hall that accommodates 300 to 500 persons. After 
all, you can count the number in attendance and the 
number of questions asked. It seems somehow not the 
thing to do, after a television lecture, to write that it was 
heard by six to eight million people and that hundreds 
of questions were asked in various places, sometimes in 
letters sent scores and hundreds of kilometers.” 


There is much here that explains the wariness with 
which party officials seem to regard television. Re- 
liance on personal contact, on being able to answer the 
question directly, is an important part of the old- 
line pattern of Soviet propaganda and agitation. Tele- 
vision eliminates this element: it can be controlled 
at its source, but not in the millions of homes and 
clubs where it is received. The guiding hand of the 
Agitprop organizer is not present to lead the discus- 
sion and to resolve hesitations. This is a psychological 
weakness in the view of the old-line party bureaucrat 
who has had it drilled into him that the goal of 
propaganda and agitation is to eliminate any possible 
doubts about current socialist reality. 

The officials’ fear that television may get out of 
hand ideologically has yet to be justified: not even 
during the most turbulent intellectual controversies 
that have rocked Soviet cultural life since the death 
of Stalin has television played anything but a passive 
and obedient role. Yet this is not to say that it 
does not pose an ideological threat to the regime. Its 
propaganda value may be considerable—but so, too, 
may be its potential as a faithful mirror of everyday 
reality. It is this quality, potentially threatening the 
very foundations of Soviet ideology, that will no doubt 
impel the party to persevere in its efforts to confine 
television's function largely to that of just another 
transmission belt of cut-and-dried ideas and emotions. 


™ Kazakov, op. cit. 
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Five Views of Soviet Reality 


Rapport fra Sovjet, by Jahn Otto Johansen. Oslo, Aschehong, 1963. 
Die Russen sind anders: Mensch und Gesellschaft 1m Sowyjetstaat, by Giinther Specovius. 


Duesseldorf and Vienna, 1963. 
Russian Panorama, by Kumar P. S. Menon. 


Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1962. 


Neue Wege Sowjetischer Bildung und Wissenschaft: Methodische und organisatorische Probleme, 
by Arnold Buchholz. Cologne, Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1963. 
The New Face of Soviet Totalitarianism, by Adam B. Ulam. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1963. 


Reviewed by Robert V. Daniels 


ONE OF THE MORE ENLIGHTENING propositions 
of Marxian sociology—not fully appreciated by the 
dogmatists of Leninism—is the concept of tension be- 
tween social base and political superstructure, as the 
economic and social relationships of a society evolve 
and outgrow a system of political authority and doctrine 
which can only fight a rear-guard action against the 
forces of history. With a little imagination it is not 
hard to apply this analysis to the self-styled Marxist 
society of Soviet Russia today. More and more ob- 
servers of the Soviet scene, whatever their particular 
standpoint, have been underscoring the paradoxical 
picture of a society experiencing manifold economic 
and cultural development but frozen politically by a 
system of dictatorial rule that has so far successfully 
resisted all pressures to alter its own fundamentals. 
There is a substantial school of thought—neo-Marx- 
ist, it might be called—which holds that the leaping 
strides of economic and educational progress in the 
USSR are bound to undermine the Communist Party 


Mr. Daniels 1s Professor of History at the University of 
Vermont (Burlington, Vt.) and has written extenswely 
on the evolution of Soviet and international com- 
munism. His books include The Nature of Communism 
(New York, Random House, 1962) and The Conscience 
of the Revolution: The Communist Opposition in 
Soviet Russia (Harvard University Press, 1960). 
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dictatorship and bring about a trend toward individual 
freedom and liberal democracy. Such a prognosis has 
been expressed by people as different as Issac Deutscher 
and Allen Dulles. Unfortunately, this position is du- 
bious in the extreme. In the first place, the Marxist 
law of political response to economic change may not 
be an axiomatic truth. In the second place, even if 
industrialism does have natural political consequences, 
there is room for doubt that these lie in the direction 
of unqualified liberalism. “Germany under Hitler,” 
notes Giinther Specovius, “was more than enough proof 
that the pursuit of ideological goals by a totalitarian 
regime, and a highly developed industrial society, are 
not mutually exclusive.” The plain historical fact, often 
overlooked by modern optimists, is that individual free- 
dom and liberal democracy in their highest Anglo-Amer- 
ican form are the fruit not of industrialism but of pre- 
industrial commercial society. Industrialism, with its 
premium on complex organization, specialization, disci- 
pline, and authority, is more likely to undermine free- 
dom than to promote it. This seems particularly true 
where, as in Russia and points East, the pre-industrial 
development of freedom was weak and industrialization 
itself is pursued with special rapidity. 


We would probably understand Soviet communism 
better if we freed ourselves altogether from the 19th- 
century premise that politics depends on economics. 


History offers suggestions enough that a political sys- 
tem can remain intact for a long time even when it is 
socially and economically archaic. West European feu- 
dalism perpetuated itself for centuries after its original 
military functions of defense had been outlived. The 
Communist bureaucracy may do the same. We might, 
in fact, consider the possible validity of political deter- 
minism in history, where the given system of political 
power shapes and directs social and economic change 
to its own benefit. The 19th-century picture of govern- 
ments reflecting the interplay of economic forces may 
be valid only within the context of a particular political 
structure—the liberal one. Under modern totalitarian- 
ism, there is great reason to doubt that the old axioms 
hold up. 


Of course, a real assessment of Soviet political and 
social change can only be made by empirical study, 
to weigh the realities and prospects of change on the 
one hand within society and on the other within the 
political system. The progress of industry, technology. 
and education in the Soviet Union has been examined 
by many perspicacious observers, of whom the authors 
under review here are all notable representatives. All 
of these five have devoted a major portion of their 
attention to the question of new social forces and new 
thinking in relation to the old political structure and 
its old ideology. Despite the diversity in their national 
backgrounds and points of emphasis, there is a pro- 
nounced pessimistic consistency in their final evaluation. 


THREE OF THE BOOKS considered here are reports 
by traveler-observers, all with long or repeated first- 
hand experience in the Soviet Union, each addressing 
his national audience with a wide-ranging description 
of Soviet life. Two of the authors—the Norwegian 
Johansen and the German Specovius—are remarkably 
alike, both in their background as talented journalists 
of the post-World War II generation and in the style 


of their undogmatic probes into the realities of Soviet 
life. 


Jahn Otto Johansen is the roving foreign correspond- 
ent of the Oslo daily Morgenposten, as well as a trained 
political scientist. His brief “Report” derives from sev- 
eral extended stays in the USSR since 1960, and from 
his remarkable capacity to mingle with Russians and 
sample their opinion. Much of the prevailing Western 
view of Soviet society is underscored in Johansen’s 
close-up—the change in the younger generation, revolt- 
ing mainly against boredom, and the vacillations of the 
leadership, hesitant to relax but desirous of popularity. 
Ideology is losing its vitality, the revolutionary spirit is 


waning—but, Johansen cautions, there remains an ele- 
ment of unyielding, quasi-religious dogmatism in the 
party's thinking that makes it ready to risk intellectual 
sterility for the sake of keeping control. On the other 
hand, control now takes odd forms. Johansen reports 
the existence of a secret edition of Dr. Zhivago printed 
by the Soviet authorities for the preparation of their 
own spokesmen. 


Giinther Specovius is a native of Hamburg who 
writes for Die Zeit and has made himself a Soviet ex- 
pert through four years of steady labor on the truly 
enclycopedic volume which he has just completed. He 
combines historical background, present detail, and per- 
sonal experience in a masterful topical exposition of 
the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
Russians. Like Johansen he recognizes a “change in 
style” of the Soviet dictatorship and a measure of 
widened intellectual freedom, but no change at all in 
the political fundamentals. If anything, the situation 
may be intellectually worse because of the Khrushchev 
regime's disposition to utilize massive ideological per- 
suasion in preference to the more purely bureaucratic 
controls and terror of Stalinism. 


That the German's matter-of-fact and detached ap- 
proach so closely parallels the Norwegian’s is perhaps 
testimony to the extent to which North Atlantic prag- 
matism is finally percolating into the quondam romantic 
land of Hegel, Nietzsche, and Hitler. Arnold Buch- 
holz’s specialist summary on Soviet education is no less 
sound in approach, and in fact the entire West German 
contribution to sovietology is as a whole a monument 
to rational and objective social science. It is rather 
left to the Indian Ambassador to sustain in some meas- 
ure the romantic image of heroic Soviet achievement. 


KUMAR P. S. MENON is a career civil servant who 
served as India’s Ambassador to Moscow from 1952 to 
1961, with concurrent accreditation to Warsaw and 
Budapest. His Russian Panorama he describes as “a 
travelogue and not a political memoir,’ from which his 
political observations are largely excluded. Menon pre- 
fers a human approach: “By training and temperament, 
I am enthralled by the beauty and history of the places 
I visit and the charm and oddities of the people I meet 
rather than by the statistics and indices of production 
and distribution.” 


Writing with a poetic literary gift, Menon organizes 
his experiences geographically, to give his readers a 
series of vivid descriptions of every major Soviet region. 
He is interested in local color and enthusiastic over ad- 
mirable accomplishments: buildings, climate, theater, 
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literacy, are all matters for marvel or praise. The 
achievement of nearly universal literacy, even in Central 
Asia, offers to Menon a striking contrast with his own 
country under British rule. 


The fact that Menon is not especially concerned here 
with political criticism (except in his passages on 
Hungary) makes some of his passing comments all the 
more striking. Soviet trains fail to move as fast as the 
Indian; “medicines were good and cheap, but wrapped 
in paper packages of which an Indian village astrologer- 
physician would be ashamed.” In a wide range of serv- 
ices, amenities, and consumer goods supplies, the rep- 
resentative of underdeveloped India is startled by Sov- 
iet backwardness. Political indoctrination enters briefly 
in Menon’s account of how Radio Moscow instructs its 
audience in such culturally elevating subjects as the 
art of handshaking: “Thus the Moscow radio strives 
hard to make a Soviet citizen a better man and a 
stauncher Communist. Whether it actually does so or 
whether its paternalist propaganda drives a man to 
join the ranks of Nibonichos—a term coined to de- 
note those who care for neither God nor Devil (i bog 
nt chort)—is a question which I cannot answer.” 


A VERY DIFFERENT BOOK from the three travelers’ 
descriptions, but nonetheless paralleling some of their 
conclusions, is the brief new survey of Soviet education 
and scientific activity by Arnold Buchholz. Buchholz has 
been following developments in this area for many years, 
and here brings his work up to date with particular at- 
tention to the 1958 reforms of education and the re- 
organization of the administration of scientific research 
in 1961. Essentially the same problem underlay these 
two moves, and it is reflected in the other works under 
review as well: How can the Soviet regime obtain the 
maximum advantage of a technologically trained so- 
ciety, and at the same time avoid the menace of in- 
dependent thought, the danger of learning and inquiry 
that develop an autonomy of their own? Khrushchev’s 
answer to this problem is to bury learners and scholars 
in the practical application of knowledge; to immerse 
school children in the “polytechnic” experience that it 
is hoped will erase the traditional Russian barrier be- 
tween thinking and working; and to guide research, 
under the firm hand of the new “State Committee for 
the Coordination of Scientific Research,” along the 
paths of maximum practical application and minimum 
unessential speculation. At the risk of intellectual stag- 
nation, the state’s bureaucratic controls over learning 
and education are not only kept intact but grow ever 
more complex. 
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ALL OF THE various steps—concessions, demands, in- 
ducements—taken by the Khrushchev regime in the 
sphere of thought and everyday life are summed up in 
Adam Ulam’s collection of articles as the “new face” 
of Soviet totalitarianism. Professor Ulam, of the Harvard © 
Department of Government, is well known to readers 
of Problems of Communism. In this series of enlight- 
ening essays on the nature of the Soviet system, pub- 
lished at various times since the advent of Khru- 
shchev, Ulam works out one of the few satisfying in- 
terpretations of the actual meaning of Marxism. He pro- 
ceeds on this basis to show why the Soviet regime is 
compelled to maintain the controls so lamented by the 
other commentators mentioned here. 


Marxism, Ulam argues, was originally one form of 
what he holds to be the characteristically “anarchist” re- 
sponse to the beginnings of industrialization anywhere. 
As such, Marxism is most attractive in developing coun- 
tries at an early stage of the industrial revolution, and 
this is why Marxists won control in Russia and China, 
The trouble comes once the Marxists are in power— 
they absorb the responsibilities of national power-poli- 
tics and industrialization, and convert their ideology into 
an instrument and justification of totalitarian rule in 
the pursuit of those responsibilities. They must have 
education and production, but they can tolerate none 
of the freedom that would facilitate either of these 
goals, for then the essentially meaningless “shell” of 
the ruling ideology would become transparent. The 
more the country progresses, the less meaning the 
ideology has, and the harder the party must work to 
keep its justifications intact. 


In his last two essays, here published for the first 
time, Ulam goes into the most recent problems of the 
Soviet ideologists—the campaign against “revisionism,” 
the problems of destalinization at the 22nd Party Con- 
gress, and the impact of the Sino-Soviet split. It is 
certain that the open Chinese-Soviet break of June and 
July 1963 has come as no surprise to him, for he makes 
it clear that nothing is less tolerable to the Soviet 
leadership than any challenge from within the move- 
ment that threatens the brittle doctrinal authority. 


There is no disagreement among any of the com- 
mentators reviewed here on the reality of the post-Stalin 
“thaw” and the change in the methods of rule under 
Khrushchev. As an unnamed Russian told Johansen 
about the regulation of art: “Under Stalin they sent the 
painters to Siberia. Today, at the worst, it is their pic- 
tures that are sent there.” By ruling less tightly, however, 
Khrushchev may actually rule more firmly. There are no 
signs of the party dictatorship being undermined by 
any of the limited concessions that have been made. 
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Soviet ideology is emotionally dull and logically weak, 
_ but Soviet bureaucratic controls over public thought 
and expression have lost little of their effectiveness. 
Yet in looking toward the indefinable future, it might 
be wise to keep in mind the ultimate consequences of 
an earlier intellectual “thaw” that commenced in the 


gloomy days of the Iron Tsar Nicholas I. One can only 
conclude that it would indeed be something new in 
history if the Communist Party dictatorship were to 
succeed in perpetuating its control over all the effects 
of the economic and cultural changes which it has im- 
posed upon the Soviet peoples. 


Creative Imagination in the Soviet State 


From Gorky to Pasternak: Six Writers in Soviet Russia, 
by Helen Muchnic. 
New York, Random House, 1961. 


The Cult of Optimism, 
by Walter N. Vickery. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University Press, 1962. 


A History of Soviet Literature, 
By Vera Alexandrova. 
New York, Doubleday, 1963. 


Reviewed by George Gibian 


HISTORIANS OF 20TH-CENTURY Russian litera- 
ture generally face the problem of how to narrow this 
subject to manageable size. Some have overcome the 
difficulty by restricting themselves to a single theme 
cutting through the body of Soviet literature—such as 
_ the model character, studied by Rufus Mathewson in 
his excellent book, The Positive Hero in Russian Lit- 
erature; others have written about the literary politics 
of a given period (Harold Swayze, Political Control of 
Literature in the USSR, 1946-1959) or the drama in a 
chosen year (Norris Houghton, first in Moscow Re- 
hearsals, and again, more recently, in Return Engage- 
ment). Still another approach is represented by works 
which concentrate on a small number of authors. Thus 
Ernest Simmons, in his Russian Fiction and Soviet 


Mr. Gibian is Chairman of the Department of Russian 
Literature at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. He 
has published numerous articles on literary topics and 
ts author of The Interval of Freedom: Soviet Literature 
During the Thaw, 1954-57 (Minnesota, 1960). 


Ideology, has given us a comprehensive account of the 
lives and major works of three writers—Leonid Leonov 
Mikhail Sholokhov, and Konstantin Fedin. 

This last method is outwardly closest to that em- 
ployed by Miss Muchnic, who discusses in the six chap- 
ters of her book—each of which is a substantial inde- 
pendent study—six major Russian writers of this cen- 
tury: Blok, Mayakovsky, Gorky, Leonov, Sholokhov, 
and Pasternak. She limits her subject further by focus- 
ing throughout her study on the conflict between the 
individual writer's creative vision and the demands 
made upon him by the ruling political elite; where no 
such conflict took place—the writer having embraced 
the official social cause—Miss Muchnic examines the 
effect of such political participation on the individual's 
creativity. 
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The author subscribes to no single critical approach, 
but utilizes whatever method seems most appropriate 
in the context of the question she is investigating. She 
gives the salient points of a writer’s life when they are 
relevant to his production as an artist; there are ex- 
cellent explications de texte; occasionally she brings to 
bear her deep knowledge of French, German, and Eng- 
lish literature in order to offer insights which only com- 
parative literature can yield (as in her pages on Russian 
and Western Symbolism. ) 

Miss Muchnic’s book is an eclectic and undoctrinaire 
work about the fates of writers working under the su- 
pervision of a totalitarian party bent on changing the 
nature of society in Russia. It is written with the gen- 
eral reader, not the specialist, in mind. Accordingly, 
the author’s method is to begin with elementary facts 
and ideas, presuming no knowledge whatever on the 
part of the reader, and then, having prepared the 
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ground, to find her way to more and more complex 
analyses. Particularly in her two best chapters (on Blok 
and Pasternak), her sophistication and literary insights 
leave most existing studies of Russian literature far 
behind. 

Two of the six writers whom Miss Muchnic studies, 
Maxim Gorky and Leonid Leonov, devoted themselves 
to the service of the Communist cause and, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, failed to produce works of high merit, 
although she exempts from her condemnation Gorky’s 
autobiography, his reminiscences of Tolstoy and Chek- 
hov, and some early stories. His novels, she concludes, 
are verbose, boring, and deficient in the sime qua non 
of a novelist—an understanding of human psychology. 
Gorky’s own admissions of his shortcomings are touch- 
ing. He confessed in a letter to Romain Rolland in 
1933: “I have written ponderously in the extreme, 
tediously, and altogether—badly.” It is ironic that 
Gorky, a well-intentioned humanitarian, should have 
been “prevented from making the most of his unques- 
tionable gift by his very zeal for men.” 

The author has particular contempt for the “solemn 
commonplaces” of Leonid Leonov’s opinions. His nov- 
els show “a progressive relinquishment of the personal 
vision, of independent speculation. . . . If one sees him 
as having been persuaded by the enticement of a popu- 
lar philosophy to reverse his views and interests, one is 
also bound to recognize that what he gave up never 
constituted that imperative necessity which rules genu- 
ine artists.” These are harsh words. Max Hayward, in 
his introduction to Dissonant Voices in Soviet Litera- 
ture (New York, 1962), takes a different view, suggest- 
ing that Leonov, “undoubtedly motivated by a feeling 
of duty towards his generation,’ may have been “in- 
trigued by the special problems of writing within the 
cramped confines of socialist realism and ... may well 
have regarded his work in these conditions as a kind of 
podvig (spiritual feat) in the Russian Orthodox tradi- 
tion. . . . Not everybody could enjoy the relative luxury 
of silence.” 

In any case, Vladimir Mayakovsky, who also tried 
to serve “the Revolution” as best he could, had more 
to lose than Leonoy. He himself wrote that he “stepped 
on the throat of his own song,” striving in the 1920's 
to suppress the elegiac impulse in him that demanded 
expression and substituting instead simple paeans to 
Soviet ideals. His service to the political cause resulted 
in some good poems, but in the end Mayakovsky 
“made himself a tragic hero; and endowed literature 
with the eloquent utterance of his pain and his will.” 
His efforts to write the poetry which “the age demand- 
ed” were only partly successful. His occasional lyrical, 
personal poems of the 1920's (e.g., “Letter to Comrade 
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Kostrov About the Nature of Love” and “About what? 
About this?”), and the lines composed before his sui- 
cide in 1930 remain his most valuable achievements. 


PROFESSOR VICKERY’S The Cult of Optimism is in 
many ways the antithesis to Miss Muchnic’s book. 
While she deals at length with six major authors 
spanning the entire era of Soviet rule, Vickery has 
studied the works of a large number of writers pub- 
lished mainly in the years 1946 to 1958. And while 
Miss Muchnic concerns herself with works of literature 
in their totality, including questions of structure, con- 
tent and artistic achievement, Professor Vickery has 
delved primarily into the attitudes expressed in the 
writings and the cobweb of literary politics that condi- 
tioned their appearance. The Cult of Optimism is thus 
the latest available survey of the Soviet literary situa- 
tion from the end of World War II, through the re- 
pressive era of “Zhdanovism,” the Thaw and the year 
1956, to the seesaw developments of the years that fol- 
lowed the Hungarian Revolution. 

The books discussed by Professor Vickery include 
Ehrenburg’s Thaw, Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone, 
the stories of Granin and Yashin, Pogodin’s Petrarch’s 
Sonnet, and other writings representing the period. 
Most of this literature has already been discussed else- 
where, including the anthology, The Year of Protest, 
edited by Professor McLean and Professor Vickery him- 
self. In fact, whole parts of The Cult of Optimism read 
like the introductory sections, in extended form, of 
The Year of Protest. The greatest value of the later book 
seems to lie in the fifth chapter, which traces the liter- 
ary debates of the years from 1955 to 1957, and in 
some of the concluding points in the two final chapters. 
The author shows convincingly the deleterious effects 
on writers of the official insistence on a facile optimism 
(the point of the title of the book), and in an interest- 
ing aside he suggests that some of the intellectuals who 
turn away from the party may gravitate towards a cult 
of the people (marod) reminiscent of 19th-century 
Russian populism. Quite rightly, he also pinpoints light- 
ness and humor as a significant new element in the lit- 
erature of the Thaw. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by an occasional 
donnish excess of caution, which leads the author to 
qualify or balance his assertions to the point of depriv- 
ing them of all but platitudinous import: “My own 
view is that every society and nation, and sometimes 
even a locality, does tend to breed its own brand of vice 
and virtue but that no social order, however allegedly 
advanced, is likely to succeed totally in eradicating 
human frailty” (p. 120). What started out as a prom- 


ising remark ends in a disappointing generality. Never- 
| theless, apart from such academic hedging and an occa- 
sional failure to define terms (e.g., “Stalinism,” or 
“healthiness” which the author invokes on pp. 11, 76, 
and 168 as a literary criterion), Professor Vickery’s is 
as good an analysis of Soviet literary politics and theory 
as one could wish for. 


However, now that we have his study, in addition to 
Swayze’s Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
1946-1959 (which to a great extent overlaps Vickery’s 
book) and various earlier works, a moratorium could 
perhaps be declared on books about Soviet literature as 
non-literature. On page 154, Professor Vickery states: 


Apart from such writers as Pogodin and Yevtushenko, 
who state explicitly in their works that life is complicated 
and many-sided, there are many who try to convey this 
same impression by their handling of characters and plots. 
But this is a literary phenomenon that lies outside the 
scope of the present inquiry. (Italics added.) 


Is not this admission, however, also an admission of 
failure? It is a great virtue of Miss Muchnic’s book that 
she does include “literary phenomena” within her prov- 
ince, for their omission may imperil the validity of 
those discussions that concentrate on Soviet literary 
politics and theory. It may well be in the very “handling 
of characters and plots,” in narrative devices, in tone, 
point of view, language and style that the essence of 
Soviet literature will be sought and found by future 
Critics. 


Upon a recent rereading, this reviewer has found the 
major works discussed in Professor Vickery’s books far 
more monotonous than they seemed at the time of pub- 
lication and incredibly dated after roughly a decade 
since their composition. Most of them share certain 
common characteristics: they are topical, and ephemeral. 
Indeed, they lack that “handling of characters and plots” 
which imparts to a literary work permanent quality. 
There are, on the other hand, works written in the late 
1950's which, it now seems, will not be so quickly 
eliminated from living literature—stories, for instance, 
by Kazakov, Nagibin (the personal Nagibin, not the 
story-d-thése author of Light in the Window) and 
Aksionov—to mention only prose writers. Their emer- 
gence may become the significant event of Soviet litera- 
ture in the late 1950's; and no inquiry which leaves 
literary phenomena outside its scope will bring us to 
their doorstep. 


STUDENTS INTERESTED IN RUSSIA have long 
been in deep debt to Vera Alexandrova. Her articles 
appearing almost every month in the New York 


Sotstalisticheskii vestnik (Socialist Courier) have regu- 
larly called attention to whatever of significance was 
happening in Soviet literature. Miss Alexandrova 
seems to read everything that is published in the 
USSR, and in her articles she unfailingly puts her fin- 
ger on the crucial paragraphs and dialogues of the 
writings she reviews. Many interesting novels, plays 
and poems, over which no noisy controversy arose in 
the Soviet press, might have gone unnoticed and un- 
studied outside the USSR if Vera Alexandrova, with 
her unerring eye for the important, had not referred us 
to them in her reports. 


For a long time, this reviewer and others have been 
wishing that a publisher would translate a selection of 
Alexandrova’s columns (perhaps with some additional 
connective material) and publish them as a book for 
the benefit of those who do not read Russian and cannot 
profit directly from her articles in Sotstalisticheskt 
vestnik. Instead we now have A History of Soviet Lit- 
erature: 1917-1962. 


We should be grateful for small favors, but I believe 
we ought, in this case, to ask for more. Vera Alexan- 
drova’s unique contribution lies in her encyclopedic 
grasp of current Soviet writing. The present book, 
however, is largely devoted to a survey of Soviet litera- 
ture from the Revolution onwards. Moreover, instead 
of giving the English-speaking reader the benefit of 
Alexandrova’s analytic gifts, the book is aimed at an 
audience on an elementary level: it is a survey, a series 
of summaries accompanied by simple comments. Of 
the twenty-four chapters that make up the book, four 
deal with general developments, one with a group of 
three writers, and the other nineteen with individual 
writers—a strangely biographic, reference-book arrange- 
ment. Little is added to our knowledge of the major 
authors (Mayakovsky, Babel, Sholokhov, Blok), who 
have been discussed at length by other critics. There 
are only three skimpy pages on Doctor Zhivago; 
Mandelshtam’s name is referred to three times, but 
there is no discussion of his work at all (!). For lack 
of adequate critical analysis, all of the writers discussed 
in the book merge into a grey sameness. Is it too much 
to hope that the publisher will make it possible for 
Vera Alexandrova to follow this volume with another 
in which she might concentrate on the literature of the 
past ten or fifteen years and address an audience of a 
somewhat higher level? 

There are, nevertheless, a few chapters in her History 
which are a genuine contribution. For example, there 
is an excellent twelve-page chapter (reprinted from 
Mosty, No. 2, 1958) on Paustovski, the author of ro- 
mantic, haunting stories beloved by millions of Soviet 
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readers, who in Gleb Struve’s history of Soviet literature 
is relegated to a brief footnote, and in Marc Slonim’s to a 
paragraph. Also valuable are the chapters dealing with 
Soviet literature since World War II. Finally, there is a 
very useful, up-to-date list of Soviet works published in 
English translations. 


ALL THREE BOOKS raise questions about the future. 
Have circumstances in Soviet Russia changed sufficient- 
ly in the last few years to enable Soviet writers to fulfill 
their artistic potentialities? In our age, regardless of 
the quite different correlations of art and freedom in 


previous centuries, writing can become literary art only 
if a talented writer is free to express an individual view 
of life. Some of the younger Soviet writers in the late 
1950's bear witness that unstereotyped literature is 
again possible. Recent stories by Vasily Aksionov 
mingle the fantastic and realistic, make rapid switches 
of tone, and use the gamut of a narrator's tones of 
voice. They also excel in freshness of language. Stories 
by Yuri Kazakov and verse by a whole group of poets 
similarly indicate that at least in a limited segment of 
Soviet literary life, despite the recent fulminations of 
Khrushchev and Ilichev, a renascence of the imagina- 
tion is taking place. 


How the Soviets Fought the War 


The Soviet History of World War II: 
Myths, Memories and Realities, 

By Matthew P. Gallagher. 

New York, London, F. A. Praeger, 1963. 


The Siege of Leningrad, by Leon Gouré. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by John Erickson 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR, writes Marshal A. I. 
Yeremenko in his study of “falsified histories,” False 
Witnesses, “has left an indelible impression upon the 
minds of men.” The statement reverberates with the 
obvious, but the platitude is not misplaced. Soldiers 
turn historian; the historian is in turn mobilized to fight 
out new battles of words and opinions, serving a 
variety of causes from salvaged personal honor to na- 
tional or ideological justification. The miseries and the 
costly triumphs are rolled out again, inspected and dis- 
sected. 

ee ee Se ee 
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Vast and engulfing as the Second World War was, 
and wide-flung as the subsequent literary effort has 
been, one sector which has persistently gripped the 
imagination—the Soviet-German or “Great Patriotic 
War’—has received only marginal academic atten- 
tion. The soldiers, principally German, have had their 
say. When the Russians complain that this is ipso facto 
“falsification,” and reliance upon these sources merely 
the compounding of an intellectual and political felony, 
the reaction is to point to the nature of the Soviet 
sources. That this is too unsophisticated a response 
has been admirably demonstrated by Mr. Gallagher in 
his excellent study of how “indelible” the Soviet ex- 
perience and retrospect of war have been. 

Mr. Gallagher first clears the ground; his study is not 
concerned primarily with historiography or military his- 
tory, but with the “psychological and emotional con- 
flicts generated within Soviet society by the mendacious 
account of the war... in Soviet postwar propaganda.” 
He is concerned with the work of the professional mili- 
tary, the historian and the writer; his preoccupation is 
with the reaction, in varying degrees of contrivance, to 
military-political fact and propaganda fiction. 

In his brief preliminary survey of the operational and 
command aspect of the Great Patriotic War, Mr. Gal- 
lagher comes to grips almost at once with the prob- 
lem of Stalin’s role as a war leader. The postwar adula- 


tion which crusted Stalin's name with the glitter of 
military genius, and Khrushchev’s bitter and scathing 
denunciation of Stalin in 1956, represent two extremes. 
The reality Mr. Gallagher sees as something in-between. 
Certainly Stalin’s leadership record was blotchy, al- 
though the author perhaps is a mite cautious in esti- 
_ mating Stalin’s part in the direction of military opera- 
tions. During some recent conversations in Moscow 
with senior Soviet commanders, this reviewer had oc- 
_casion to verify that Stalin kept firm hold—through 
direct-link telephone calls—over the critical points or 
phases of operations, the Stavka (General Headquarters ) 
directives to the front command then incorporating his 
particular decisions or vetoes. Over the final stages of 
the war in Germany, Stalin watched with unrelenting 
attention, imposing his decisions as he saw fit. 

The “postwar official line” on wartime events Mr. 
Gallagher views as one of the most audacious enter- 
prises of the Soviet propaganda machine to smother 
reality. A concatenation of initial defeats in 1941-42 
was transformed into a wealth of strategic insight on 
the part of the Soviet leadership (Stalin). The Soviet 
military command was bowed rapidly off the stage. 
The wartime alliance and erstwhile allies were pulver- 
ized out of recognition. Historian (Tarlé) and writer 
(Fadeyev) were made to bend their truths. In a well- 
documented survey, Mr. Gallagher shows how the mili- 
tary historians, while never wholly abandoning profes- 
sional judgment, “played a key role” in establishing 
the military concepts of the “official version” of the 
war. The professional historians were prevented from 
undertaking a history of the war as such (in spite of 
their anticipation), and were confined to a form of 
diplomatic history. 

In the post-Stalin period, new patterns emerged; 
here Dr. Gallagher mobilizes no small quantity of 
sources to trace the relative positions of military his- 
torian, historian and writer. The historians broke out of 
their restricted area, the military specialists thoroughly 
revised the military concepts that had held sway 
(though not without head-on clashes), and the writers 
exploited “the year of truth.” 

There is abundant evidence in this invaluable and 
and fascinating study that “professional orientation” 
(in all-three groups) prompted visible resistance to the 
distortion of war history. Thus the grim Stalinist ab- 
surdities not only failed in their prime purpose, but 
themselves generated tensions which are a part of the 
post-Stalin writing. Mr. Gallagher might have made 
more of his vital point that the “moral aspect,” the 
“personal, secret conscience” worked to maintain the in- 
delibility of experience. The military have sought to 
salvage their honor, although a very new phase is the 


recapitulation of inter-command feuds involving not 
only Stalin. 

In all, The Soviet History of World War II, with its 
precision and insight, has opened up a little known 
sector of Soviet professional and intellectual turmoil. 


LEON GOURE'S ACCOUNT of the siege of Lenin- 
grad is similarly a pioneering work which breaks new 
ground. His detailed comparative documentation from 
Soviet and German sources is rare in histories of opera- 
tions in the war, and he also has turned up much 
original material. Soviet historiography (with but a few 
recent exceptions) has failed to render justice to the 
siege, not by distortion but by simple repression. For 
the 900-day siege of the city is a remarkable episode, 
made all the more singular since it had been envisaged 
by neither side. 

The author, understandably eager to proceed to the 
center of his narrative in Leningrad itself, devotes 
rather less space than might be expected to the in- 
itial phase of the disaster to Soviet arms and plans. The 
lack of preparation for a “siege” had its roots in the 
Soviet notion that the main threat would come from 
the north; the idea that the Baltic Special Military Dis- 
trict would crumble and expose the southwesterly ap- 
proach was never entertained. By the same analogy, 
the Black Sea naval bases lacked defenses on the land- 
ward side. Like Leningrad, Odessa had to improvise a 
defense where the threat was most real. Mr. Gouré pro- 
vides an excellent picture of how Leningrad responded 
first to war and then to the rapidly developing danger 
from the speedy German columns. One possibly de- 
cisive factor in the city’s successful resistance was the 
fact that the Leningrad leadership retained full con- 
trol over the populace, despite nervousness and grum- 
bling. This respect for the authorities was carefully 
fostered through NKVD agencies and wartime regula- 
tions, but patriotism also played its part. 

Mr. Gouré has in effect separated his military nar- 
rative from that concerned with the organization of 
the city for siege warfare. This arrangement of the 
material does mean some break in the early part of the 
history, but it confers the major advantage that the 
author is able to concentrate on the successive phases 
of Leningrad’s grim existence. The German failure to 
take Leningrad in the autumn of 1941 he plainly at- 
tributes to Hitler's personal decision (although he care- 
fully weighs such other factors as the increasingly stub- 
born resistance of Soviet troops, German knowledge of 
the Soviet intention to offer fanatic resistance against 
any attempt to take the city, and the importance of 
Mannerheim’s disinclination to join in “the Leningrad 
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attack”). Ghastly as was the sacrifice of the Russian 
“militia” formations (opolchenie), and Mr. Gouré 
demonstrates with what prodigality in human life the 
defense of Leningrad was shored up, the German at- 
tacks were blunted. Soviet improvisation in Leningrad, 
like that of the British in 1940, was not an unmitigated 
success; but Mr. Gouré never fails to distinguish be- 
tween the limitations of a particular policy and the 
manner in which the leadership managed to retain con- 
trol. 

The German failure to get within medium-artillery 
range, the lack of depth to the blockade on the eastern 
side, the “Oranienbaum bridgehead,” the gap between 
Army Group North and the Finns, and the tenuous con- 
tact between Leningrad and Soviet territory (via Lake 
Ladoga) are what Mr. Gouré very properly distinguishes 
as the operational conditions of the siege. Clamped un- 
easily and then precariously within this ring, Lenin- 
grad was to defy German expectation that it would die a 
natural if horrible death. How horrible the process of 
survival was, and how inviting death might have been 
under these conditions, Mr. Gouré depicts in his chapter 
“The Dying City.” The Red Army failed early in 
1942 to break in; Hitler’s anticipations of the demise 
of Leningrad failed to materialize. By the autumn of 


Shadow Play in Indonesia 


Indonesian Communism: A History, 
by Arnold C. Brackman. 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1963. 


Reviewed by Martin Ebon 


MOSCOW AND PEKING have cast competing shad- 
ows over the Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI) for 
a number of years, in fact from long before the current 
rivalries between the Soviet and Chinese Communists 


pee aa lh ete Bl OO a 
An American writer and lecturer on Communist affairs, 


Mr. Ebon has concentrated special attention on Com- 
munist activity in Indonesia in recent years. 
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1942, Leningrad began to show that it was in “fairly 
good condition to withstand the siege until . . . Janu- 
ary 1944.” 

There is hardly an aspect of Leningrad life which 
Mr. Gouré does not probe and weigh. He is judicious 
in his use of “deserter material,’ and carefully bal- 
ances internal against external evidence of siege con- 
ditions. He shows that in the last analysis the survival 
pattern was built on the elements of “firm leadership,” 
“habits of disciplined behavior” and patriotism, a pe- 
culiar Leningrad compound that was manifestly lacking 
in other parts of the Soviet Union under stress. Beyond 
these basic factors, there is great difficulty in assessing 
which measure or what instrument of control was of 
decisive importance. In the crucial matter of food, the 
Ladoga “Ice road” undoubtedly saved the city from 
“total collapse.” And the intricacies of geography were 
of no mean significance. 

Mr. Gouré has produced a unique and searching study 
of a sector of Soviet society at war in its own peculiar 
conditions. The 900 days showed that, like London, 
“Leningrad could take it.” While this was an expres- 
sion of pride, it was also a recognition, grudging and 
numb on the popular side, that there was no al- 
ternative. 


became open and flagrant. Various factors have con- 
tributed to this special situation: in particular, the 
presence of an active Chinese minority in Indonesia 
and within its Communist movement; the fact that the 
Indonesian Communist leadership includes in its ranks 
both men with Soviet training and others who more 
recently have spent time in Communist China; and 
finally the geographic position of the Indonesian archi- 
pelago, which by modern communications is about 
equally remote from the Soviet Union and China, and 
which shares no continental border with the latter (as 
do Korea, Viet Nam, Burma, and India). 

In tracing the development of Indonesian commu- 
nism, Arnold C. Brackman combines the scholarly care 


of a historian with the readable style of a professional 
‘ writer. He has covered Southeast Asia for the United 
Press, the Christian Science Monitor, the New York 
Times, The Economist, and other newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. As a historian he relies heavily on printed 
source material, but as a journalist he supplements and 
enlivens it with on-the-scene observations and personal 
interviews. 

Mr. Brackman’s volume presents a detailed historical 
account of the Indonesian Communist movement span- 
ning four decades, yet also manages to untangle several 
major strands in its development. Most importantly, the 
author brings out the cynical opportunism of the PKI’s 
gyrating tactics designed to exploit nationalistic and 
anti-colonial fervor while actually opposing or con- 
temptuously tolerating the “bourgeois nationalist” lead- 
ers and groups. Brackman is severely critical of the past 
policies pursued by the Netherlands towards anti- 
Communist Indonesian nationalists. At the same time, 
he believes that President Sukarno has failed to live up 
to the hopes of his supporters at home and abroad, and 
that his policy of trying to use the Communists politi- 
cally has actually redounded to the benefit of the PKI, 
which has gained much by paying lip service to Su- 
karno whenever it suited the party's political purposes. 

Brackman traces the dizzying shifts in the party's 
tactics, its blunders and opportunities, its lows and 
highs. He also supplies the reader with ample back- 
ground information, making his book a valuable primer 
on Indonesian affairs in general. The author describes 
the abortive “Madiun rebellion” of 1948, which some 
Indonesian Communist leaders had obviously hoped to 
turn into an indigenous October Revolution, but which 
was premature, ill-prepared and lacking in popular sup- 
port. He leads the reader expertly through the labyrinth 
of internal party politics, provides biographic informa- 
tion regarding the party leaders, narrates the fate of 
the PKI’s shifting political alliances, and shows how 
the party has grown within a decade from 7,910 to 2 
million members. 


THE PKI’S RELATIONS with Peking are necessarily 
influenced by the fact that Indonesia's Chinese popula- 
tion (including Indonesian citizens of Chinese ethnic 
origin as well as China-born aliens) has contributed 
much to the party's own leadership and organization. 
Ethnic pressures have, however, often been anti- 
Chinese in nature since Indonesia, like other South 


Asian countries, retains strong sentiments of fear in 
relation to Asia’s “Colossus of the North.” In view of 
these complex currents, it is not surprising that the 
Moscow-Peking conflict has engendered an internal 
division within the PKI which remains of paramount 
importance. This explains the party’s seemingly con- 
tradictory, or at least carefully balanced, statements on 
Albania, Red China’s invasion of India, and “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

With all the attention he devotes to the historic foun- 
dations of the PKI, Brackman has written a book that 
is also extraordinarily timely. He deals extensively with 
the emergence and current position of Party Secretary- 
General Dipa Nusantara Aidit, whose tactical skills 
have enabled the PKI to tread an opportunistic political 
tightrope at home while preserving a delicate external 
balance between homage to Moscow and conciliation 
of Peking in certain matters of tactics and slogans. Last 
spring emissaries from both Moscow and Peking visited 
Indonesia in quick succession: Soviet Defense Minister 
Rodion Malinovsky and Red China’s second-ranking 
leader, Liu Shao-ch’i. Much like President Sukarno him- 
self, Indonesia's Communists speak in terms of ex- 
travagant praise for both Peking and Moscow. Finan- 
cial and other forms of support would appear to come 
to the PKI from both rival centers in the struggle for 
worldwide Communist allegiance. In the light of 
Brackman’s findings, it seems unlikely that the Chinese 
Communists will be able to establish over the Indone- 
sian Communists the kind of hegemony that they ap- 
pear to have achieved in North Korea. 

In spite of the PKI’s current slogans stressing nation- 
alist and anti-“neocolonialist” aims, Brackman’s book 
provides overwhelming evidence that this outward pos- 
ture is purely tactical. Even when the party wavers be- 
tween Moscow and Peking, it remains a disciplined 
outpost of world communism, ready to adopt any tactic 
that will serve its objective of gaining power. 

In conclusion, the author quotes one of the fathers 
of today’s independent Indonesia, ex-Premier Moham- 
med Hatta, who said, “To uphold democracy, then, ts 
a moral duty, for the disappearance of democracy means 
the disappearance of an independent Indonesia.” Brack- 
man’s sympathies quite obviously lie with those Indo- 
nesian leaders, like Hatta and Soetan Sjahrir, who sym- 
bolized the democratic promise during the struggle for 
independence. Equally obviously, he sees in Communist 
demagoguery the most dangerous obstruction on the 
road of Indonesia’s progress. 
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NOTES and VIEWS 


How Strong is Khrushchev? — II 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the September-October issue of 
Problems of Communism we presented a discussion by 
Messrs. Carl Linden, Thomas H. Rigby, and Robert Con- 
quest entitled “Conflict and Authority.” Of the three con- 
tributions the first two dealt specifically with the nature 
and limits of Khrushchev's position within the Soviet 
power structure—Mr, Linden advancing the proposition 
that Khrushchev has frequently found himself under fire 
by his colleagues in leading party bodies, with the result 
that his authority and freedom of maneuverability have 
been severely restricted, and Mr. Righy contending that 
whatever policy disagreements may occur, Khrushchev's 
position as primus inter pares has remained essentially 
unchallenged and unimpaired. The interest aroused by 


Facts in Search 


of a Theory 


A Reply by Carl Linden 


PROFESSOR RIGBY and I would agree, I think, that the 
absence of a defined and regularized method for resolving 
problems of authority and decision-making within’ the 
Soviet regime constitutes a “structural” defect which en- 
courages competitive relationships among the top leaders. 
Where we would disagree is whether Khrushchev has suc- 
ceeded in insulating himself and his policies from the ef- 
fects of this instability. Professor Rigby argues, largely on 


Mr. Linden is an American student of Soviet and Com- 
munist affairs. His participation in the present discussion 
marks his first appearance in Problems of Communism. 
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these articles has prompted us to extend the discussion 
into this—and possibly also our next—issue. First, since 
Mr, Rigby's article was in the nature of a rejoinder to Mr. 
Linden, we present the latter's reply to his critic. The sec- 
ond commentary, by Mr. Tucker, addresses itself to Mr. 
Linden’s original article, and finds itself in basic agree- 
ment. Mr. Leonhard’s commentary, on the other hand, 
raises some objections to Mr. Linden's interpretation of 
Khrushchev’s role and position within the Soviet hierarchy. 
Finally, as a close observer of Khrushchev's rise to power, 
Mr. Gordey offers some glimpses into the Soviet leader's 
peculiar ability to identify himself with popular views and 
aspirations—another clue to his amazing survival through 
years of political turmoil and in-fighting. 


the grounds of Khrushchev’s formal positions, as well as 
from general considerations about the solidarity of “‘de- 
cision-making groups” in any political structure, that 
Khrushchev is above the reach of effective political op- 
position. I hold that Khrushchev is not any less a part 
of the system by virtue of his formal positions—that he is, 
indeed, very much a part of it and very much a captive 
of the structural “defect.” 

Our respective judgments on this matter may, in the 
final analysis, be traced to a more fundamental difference 
over the nature and quality of the evidence bearing on our 
discussion. The question of whether the Soviet leadership 
can be validly studied in terms of formal power configura- 
tions, or whether it must also be studied—as I think it 
must—in terms of specific policies and personalities, boils 
down to an interpretation of the evidences of political con- 
flict in the Soviet press. Admittedly, this evidence is not 
as complete as we would like, but neither is it so limited 
or undecipherable as Professor Rigby indicates. Nor is it 
so difficult to identify Khrushchev’s basic program and 
to recognize those policy shifts that represent setbacks for 


it or detours from the original goals.1 When such setbacks 
_ are accompanied by the leader’s own allusions to critics at 
home, conflicting emphases in the press, and differences 
on key issues reflected in the statements of various leaders, 
then I think we go astray when we assert that “there is 
no need to posit an internal tug-of-war’ to explain these 
phenomena. Neither can we escape the issue raised by such 
phenomena by saying the data is too difficult to interpret. 
We should not carry Professor Rigby’s ‘‘appeal beyond the 
data” so far that the data is lost sight of at the higher 
altitudes of generalization and analogy. 

Professor Rigby made an auspicious start when he 
enumerated twelve “foci” of internal conflict in the Soviet 
regime. However, he does not tell us whether these foci 
are essentially discrete, whether they in one way or another 
find a common focus in the regime’s top bodies, or whether 
the issues raised by the leader’s power and policies give 
shape to some or all such conflicts. 

As Professor Rigby suggests, it is both useful and neces- 
Sary to measure the data of Soviet politics against gen- 
erally known political phenomena and our knowledge of 
other political leaderships. Hence his analogy between 
Khrushchey and the British Prime Minister. But might it 
not be more relevant to see a kinship with Machiavelli’s 
usurper prince who, alone and dependent on his wits, 
treads his way among the petty power-ambitious principali- 
ties that surround him? 

Even according to Professor Rigby’s account, Khru- 
shchey must continually engage in maneuvering, which 
hardly squares with a stable arrangement of rule. He must 
constantly be on his guard to prevent aggregations of 
power around him from raising threats to his own power. 
No “office” he holds automatically assures him against 
such threats, though Professor Rigby appears to come 
close to saying something of the kind. Controversy and 
personnel shifts at the top levels bear on the leader’s con- 
tinuing effort to sustain or expand his dominance. It is 
not enough for him to play judge of “who wins’ in 
factional conflicts going on around him. He must lead 
and have a program. And there is no reason to assume 
that he is immune to the corrosive effects of major policy 
failures on his influence and prestige. 


KEEPING THESE THINGS in mind, we should not be 
surprised if we find signs that the leader’s authority has 
been tested and perhaps even questioned by his associates 
in the crush of the recurrent crises that have afflicted the 
Soviet party in the past six years. Some might say that 


*In addition to Khrushchev’s speeches and formal reports, 
an increasing number of his zapiski (policy memoranda) cir- 
culated internally for the Presidium’s consideration have come 
to light in recent years. The texts of some have been pub- 
lished, the contents of others have been indicated in various 
documents, and the substance of still others can be inferred 
from the texts of speeches published at about the time that 
the zapiski were known to have been circulated. 


every leader has his “bad months,” but a bad month is 
fraught with greater danger for a Khrushchev than it is 
for a Kennedy or even a Douglas-Home. 

Professor Rigby suggests that no Presidium member in 
his right mind would dare a first move against the leader. 
Yet he goes on to admit that Khrushchev may at times 
find himself at odds with his colleagues and even, on 
occasion, may give way on “matters he regards as major 
issues.’ But as soon as this happens in the USSR the 
issue of power lurks in the wings. When a Soviet leader 
takes to the defensive, he must be on his guard to see 
that flank attacks in the field of policy do not develop 
into a frontal attack on his leadership. 

I think that Professor Rigby relies too heavily on his 
institutional calculus when he excludes the possibility that 
a “recurrent configuration” of opposition to Khrushchev’s 
policies could occur. Here I think we have to go beyond 
“assumptions” to the data. If the data provide persistent 
signs of conflict over key issues, then it is time to re- 
examine assumptions. 

Let us turn to some specifics. Professor Rigby suggests 
that Khrushchev’s recurrent attacks on his 1957 rivals 
are no more than demagoguery and a “prophylaxis” 
against their becoming a “focus of disaffection,” not a real 
effort to expel them from the party. How does this view 
square, for example, with the clear divisions at the 22nd 
CPSU Congress, both among the top leaders and congress 
delegates, over the expulsion issue and the “crimes” of the 
“anti-party group”? Why did more than half of the con- 
gress speakers refrain from as much as mentioning ex- 
pulsion, while the others were so vociferously in favor 
of it? And why did the congress resolution ignore both 
the clamor for expulsions and the massive attack on the 
“crimes” of the “‘anti-party” leaders? 

Professor Rigby does not see how the leadership shifts 
at the time of the U-2 affair could have weakened Khru- 
shchev’s position—as I suggested was the case—because 
these changes “greatly enhanced Khrushchev’s personal 
dominance over the interlocking directorate of central 
party and government bodies.”” This conclusion is reached 
because the Soviet leader, though he gained no new posts, 
became the only Presidium member to chair the regime’s 
three executive bodies below the Presidium—the Secre- 
tariat, the Council of Ministers, and the RSFSR Bureau. 
If these three bodies were of equal weight as power bases, 
the argument might hold up better. But if we keep in 
mind that the Secretariat still remains the most important 
of the three organs, then the shifts of mid-1960 assume a 
different aspect. 

As a result of the changes between May and July 1960, 
the Secretariat was cut down by half. The result was that 
Kozlov and Suslov—both of whom can be identified with 
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more conservative policy views than Khrushchev’s 2— 


*I discussed this matter in my article but devoted more 
attention to Kozlov than Suslov. On the subject of Suslov’s 
position consider, for example: his pointed failure to concede 

(footnote continued on next page) 
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emerged in a relatively more powerful position. In the 
place of a ten-man Secretariat in which the influence of 
any opposition would necessarily tend to be diffused, a 
conservative lineup could now constitute the majority on 
any issue by the shift of only one vote. Put in another 
way, Khrushchev’s position in the Secretariat was reduced 
to the point where only his own vote could assure him 
of a precarious margin of support on any issue which the 
conservatives wished to contend. 

The record of maneuverings and shifts in the Secretariat 
from 1960 to June this year indicate that it has been a 
battleground and that Khrushchev has made strenuous 
efforts to upset the balance established in that body in 
1960. The effort appears to have met with a measure of 
success—partly due to the windfall of Kozlov’s illness— 
at the June CC plenum of this year when Brezhnev and 
Podgorny joined the Secretariat. It seems hardly coinci- 
dental that this expansion of the Presidium-level contin- 
gent in the Secretariat paralleled Khrushchev’s return to 
the political offensive at home and abroad. 


TO MY CONTENTION that the choice of Kozlov as 
reporter to the July 1960 plenum on Khrushchev’s trip to 
Bucharest was a sign of his enhanced position at Khru- 
shchev'’s expense after the May 1960 leadership shifts, 
Professor Rigby replies that this may as well be viewed 
as a display of leadership unity in the light of Chinese at- 
tacks on Khrushchev at Bucharest. But I fail to see why 
the latter point contradicts the former. My article had 
suggested that the Presidium could be unified in present- 
ing a common front to the Chinese, but yet be at odds 
on how to deal with them—whether to “go slow’ or force 
matters to a head. It seems reasonable that the more con- 
servative members, among whom I include Kozlov, wished 
to avoid exacerbating the conflict with Mao on the grounds 
that it would only weaken the USSR vis-a-vis the main 
enemy in the West. 

A striking sign of differences on the issues appeared in 
Kozlov’s bailiwick a month after the July 1960 plenum. 
The Leningrad party paper failed to endorse the first un- 
mistakable Soviet warning that Communist China might 
face exclusion from the bloc if it persisted in its course. 


the doctrinal significance of Khrushchev’s MTS reform in 
his pre-election speech of 1958 (Pospelov, two days later, 
criticized those who saw only a “practical” significance); his 
failure to mention either Khrushchev’s handling of the Cuban 
crisis or the “economics over politics” formula in his speech 
to the Bulgarian party congress in October 1962 (Kozlov 
likewise omitted both these points in his speech to the 
Italian congress in December 1962, although Brezhnev men- 
tioned both points in his speech to the Czechoslovak party 
congress); the doctoring in Kommunist of Suslov’s speech of 
January 30, 1962, which was apparently suggestive of some 
willingness to conciliate certain Chinese attitudes (compare 
Pravda, February 4, with Kommunist, No. 3); and his con- 
sistent resistance to Khrushchev’s efforts to re-open the “anti- 
party group” issue. 
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The warning was contained in an article widely carried in 
Soviet regional newspapers. Leningradskaia pravda (Au- 
gust 23) alone among the regional papers deleted that 
passage in the article most threatening to the Chinese—a 
passage referring to China’s dependence on Soviet military 
protection and the dangers to which the country would be 
exposed if it were “isolated.” 


I do not go along with Professor Rigby’s assertion that 
“no one’’ was more “beholden” to Khrushchev for his po- 
sition than Kozlov, but don’t object to the point that 
Kozlov would not have entered high places without Khru- 
shchev’s “acquiescence.” A leader distinguishes between 
safe bets and calculated risks, and my reading of post- 
Stalin politics leads me to think that Khrushchev regarded 
Kozlov as falling in the latter category. Let me briefly in- 
dicate why Kozlov was not a creature of Khrushchev like 
his predecessor, Kirichenko, who worked under Khru- 
shchev in the Ukraine. The Leningrad party apparatus 
was Kozlov’s steppingstone. His selection as First Sec- 
retary of the Leningrad Obkom in 1953 and his elevation 
to candidacy in the Presidium on February 1957 occurred 
in a period before Khrushchev succeeded in ousting his 
rivals and when their voice carried weight in the selection 
of new members of the ruling group. 


In this general connection, little notice has been given 
to a hostile encounter between Khrushchev and Kozlov 
recorded in Pravda in April 1955. Kozlov sought to show 
off a ‘‘model” state farm to Khrushchev, who was touring 
the Leningrad region, as an example of the Leningrad 
party's progressive agricultural program. Instead of prais- 
ing the farm, Khrushchev called it a “shameful” display 
of “irrational” farm management. The episode did not 
convey the notion that Khrushchev was merely chiding an 
errant son destined for the No. 2 spot in the regime. 


Of course, an important factor in Kozlov’s elevation to 
full Presidium membership in the aftermath of June 1957 
was his support and presumably that of the Leningrad 
party for Khrushchev against the “group.” At the same 
time the Leningraders exacted a price for their aid in terms 
of expanded influence in the leadership. 


The criteria for distinguishing the top figures cited in 
my article were career associations, political histories, and 
records on key issues. A basic distinction can be drawn 
between those whose rise occurred under the aegis or 
manifest patronage of the First Secretary and those who 
had become significant figures independently. 


But whether we look upon the figures that surround 
the top leader as protégés, favorites, or titled leaders in 
their own right, the litmus test of their loyalty must be 
sought in the firmness of their support for the top leader 
on fundamental policy and political issues. It is important 
not to regard political leaders as impervious to change, 
though more often than not their consistency in outlook is 
remarkably stable. A man’s loyalties can shift (like Shepi- 
lov’s, “who joined them’) and, having reached a high 
post, a presumed ally may show a flair for independence. 


The “Conflict Model” 


by Robert C. Tucker 


A VERY IMPORTANT controversy has emerged in 
Soviet studies in the West. This controversy is not only 
of theoretical interest but also has practical political bear- 
ing, for much may depend upon which of the two con- 
flicting positions is acted upon by Western political 
leadership. Scholars of Soviet affairs are all agreed that 
in the Soviet Union political questions of any magnitude 
are decided within a fairly limited circle of politically 
powerful persons who may be collectively described as 
the “leadership,” “ruling group,” or “elite.” However, 
disagreement exists regarding the nature of the political 
process as it takes place within this ruling elite, especially 
in the years since 1957. 

Some specialists, most notably Mr. Boris I. Nicolaevsky, 
have always believed that Soviet elite politics is a cease- 
less process of conflict behind the scenes, however harmoni- 
ous it may appear on the surface at any given moment. 
But the general “model” of Soviet politics that developed 
in Western sovietology after World War II did not 
embody this view. While it did not exclude leadership 
conflict over policy and power, it failed to treat such 
conflict as a fundamental, normal, and centrally important 
fact of political life in the Soviet ruling group. 

Recently this conventional position has increasingly come 
under challenge from a minority of scholars who have 
been developing what may be called a ‘conflict model” of 
Soviet leadership politics. It treats political conflict in the 
ruling group as a constant, and thus explains some of the 
familiar “zigs’ and “zags’ of Soviet policy in terms of 
the struggle between different groups and different policy 
lines for the ascendancy. This “revisionist” position (if 
I may so describe it) is represented in Mr. Linden’s article, 
which reviews Soviet politics of the recent past in accord- 
ance with the “conflict model.” In Mr. Rigby’s 
“Rejoinder” we have, in essence, a critique of the revision- 
ist position in sovietology from the standpoint of the 
conventional outlook. One great value of the exchange is 
that it begins an overdue and much needed process of 
direct critical confrontation of the two divergent positions. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that revisionism won this round. 
Although I am not in accord with Mr. Linden on every 
specific point of interpretation (for example, I would 
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ascribe a more defensive motivation to Khrushchev’s 
apparently unsuccessful drive for the expulsion of Molotov 
and others from the party), I consider this article one of 
the most illuminating and important of recent years in the 
field of Soviet studies. A closely reasoned analysis based 
on a great range of factual evidence from Soviet sources, 
it shows—in my view—a perception of the contemporary 
Soviet political process that is basically in tune with the 
realities, whereas Mr. Rigby’s reply does not. In what fol- 
lows, I wish to explain some of my reasons for viewing 
the Rigby critique of Linden’s article as weak and un- 
convincing. 

It may be a sign of the inroads being made by the 
“conflict model’ that Mr. Rigby begins with a long list 
of focal points of conflict in the Soviet system. Yet it 
quickly becomes apparent that he espouses the conven- 
tional rather than the ‘revisionist’ position, for he rejects 
two propositions that are fundamental to the latter as pre- 
sented by Mr. Linden: (1) the proposition that Soviet 
leadership politics of recent years has turned, in large 
measure, on a division and conflict between policy orienta- 
tions that may be termed “Stalinist,’’ “conservative,” or 
“orthodox” on the one hand, and “‘reformist’’ on the other, 
with Khrushchev as a champion of the latter orientation 
(rather than a “centrist’’ as Mr. Conquest, for example, 
makes him out to be); and (2) the proposition that 
Khrushchev, although he is the top leader and most power- 
ful single Soviet politician, is nevertheless unable auto- 
cratically to dictate the policy line of the Soviet leader- 
ship and, moreover, has been repeatedly faced with 
oppositional currents in the leadership that have forced 
him to retreat, backtrack, mark time, and maneuver. But 
what grounds has Mr. Rigby given for rejecting them? 

He calls the first proposition a “simplified analysis of 
Soviet politics’ based on a “simple dichotomy.” Perhaps 
so, but is it any more “simplified” than analyses of politics 
in other countries according to a “conservative-reformist”’ 
dichotomy? Political scientists often work with such con- 
ceptual simplifications as general models into which all 
sorts of refinements, qualifications and complexities need 
to be introduced. Why should they not do the same in 
studying Soviet politics if the data indicate (as they seem 
to) the applicability of such a general model? As if in 
answer to this question, Mr. Rigby goes on to say that 
the “‘simple dichotomy” seems to him “both implausible a 
priori and inadequately supported by the 
adduced.” But why it is implausible a priorz he does 
not say, and in what sense the evidence is inadequate he 
does not explain. Indeed, he says nothing more on this 
vital issue and devotes the rest of his article to the issue 
of Khrushchev’s power. So I conclude that his rejoinder 
leaves the first of the two propositions mentioned above 
completely untouched. 

Taking issue with the second proposition, Mr, Rigby 
pictures Khrushchev—with minor qualification—as a 
dictator within the Soviet regime, a leader in a command 
position in the ruling group, one who “ 
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tolerate any persistent posture of opposition involving 
basic questions on the part of any of his Presidium ‘col- 
leagues,’ or any sign of a recurrent configuration of oppo- 
sition on the part of two or more of them.’’ As one argu- 
ment for this view, he cites the power of a British prime 
minister over his own party, as shown in Mr. Macmillan’s 
ministerial ‘purge’ in 1962, and suggests that under condi- 
tions of Soviet authoritarianism and one-party government, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s power must certainly be still greater in 
relation to 7s political associates. 

This argument has a superficial plausibility, but it does 
not withstand analysis. A dictatorship is not necessarily an 
autocracy, although it may be one or, alternatively, may 
become one, as the Soviet dictatorship did in the late 
1930’s when Stalin, through the Yezhouvshchina, imposed a 
reign of terror upon the party. That is to say, a system 
of government in which the regime stands in an authori- 
tarian relation to the people is not necessarily one in 
which the top leader stands in an authoritarian relation 
to the rest of the ruling group. Conversely, the supreme 
leader in a democratic political system may, at certain 
times or in certain ways, be in a command positica in rela- 
tion to his own government or his own party; and, para- 
doxically, he may derive this power over his own political 
associates in part from the very institutions and practices 
of democracy. Thus, what power Mr. Macmillan had over 
the Conservative Party leadership (and we might do well 
not to overestimate it) derived in part from his ability 
to threaten Conservative M.P.’s with a general election at 
a time mot of their choosing. In the absence of an oppo- 
sition party and democratic elections in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Khrushchev lacks this kind of leverage over Ais party 
colleagues. Of course, he has other kinds, but we have 
no right to assume, as Mr. Rigby does, that there is some- 
thing in the nature of Soviet authoritarianism that gives 
Khrushchev greater power over other members of the 
leadership than a democratic political leader has; it could 
well be that in some ways he has less. 


MR. RIGBY GOES ON to draw a general comparison 
between the “post-1957 Khrushchev” and the “‘pre-1937 
Stalin,” arguing that Khrushchev’s present position is 
probably somewhat stronger than Stalin’s was then, owing 
to his (Khrushchev’s) ‘‘formidable concentration of formal 
roles,’ and that Stalin’s position, in any case, was strong 
enough to enable him subsequently to carry out the 
Yezhovshchina (hence Khrushchev’s must be comparably 
great). I would like to point out in reply (1) that 
Stalin in the early 1930’s was not yet a dictator over 
the ruling group, but was subject to very serious opposition 
in the leadership—something which Mr. Rigby does not 
want to admit in the case of the post-1957 Khrushchev; 
(2) that the argument about Khrushchev’s greater collec- 
tion of formal roles (presumably referring to his being 
Premier as well as First Secretary of the party) carries 
little weight since, with the faithful and malleable 
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Molotov in the premiership, Stalin had no urgent need 
to take over that formal role in order to consolidate his 
power; and (3) that Stalin’s ability to carry out the 
Yezhoushchina successfully was largely due to his having 
built up, in addition to a formidable personal political 
machine, a direct personal relationship of control over 
the secret police that appears to have no counterpart in 
Khrushchev’s Russia, pre- or post-1957. For these and 
other reasons, Khrushchev’s present position appears less 
strong than Stalin’s was in the early 1930’s. And this, to 
repeat, was before he acquired autocratic power over the 
ruling group. 

Further, Mr. Rigby appeals to the June 1957 affair of 
the “anti-party group’ as a source of evidence for his 
view that Khrushchev now “would not tolerate any per- 
sistent posture of opposition.’”” He argues that, remember- 
ing June 1957, when a hostile Presidium majority sought 
to overthrow Khrushchev only to be “quickly and 
decisively defeated,” no Presidium member now “could be 
foolhardy enough to make the first move towards the 
formation of such a grouping.” 

This interpretation of the June 1957 episode fails to 
make a vitally important distinction between (a) opposing 
Khrushchev’s policy line and (b) trying to overthrow him. 
We know (from materials of the 22nd Party Congress, 
for example) that Khrushchev faced strong oppositional 
currents in the Presidium throughout the period from the 
20th Congress in February 1956 to the middle of 1957, and 
that he was unable to prevent this. It was only when the 
Presidium opposition finally took steps to oust him from 
the top leadership that he ousted the opposition, and I 
am not sure that “quickly and decisively defeated”. accur- 
ately describes what happened, considering that the crisis 
went on for about ten days and that Marshal Zhukov’s 
support of Khrushchev may have played a vital role in the 
outcome. Viewed in this broader perspective taking in the 
period preceding it, the affair of June 1957, insofar as it 
offers a lesson for Soviet politicians, would carry the 
following meaning to them: It is realistically possible to 
oppose Khrushchev on important policy issues and to try 
to force him to retreat on them, but it is dangerous to 
plot or attempt his overthrow from power. 


BUT HOW DANGEROUS? According to Mr. Linden’s 
interpretation, with which I agree, the Khrushchev faction 
has unsuccessfully tried to punish the ousted oppositionists 
with expulsion from the party and worse. This, of course, 
Suggests that the Soviet ruling elite would rather not 
make it too dangerous even to seek Khrushchev’s ouster 
and fail in the attempt. But, in any event, the affair of the 
anti-Khrushchey group carries no implications as to the 
inadvisability of opposing Khrushchev’s policy line in the 
Presidium (or Central Committee, etc. ). 

Since an unsuccessful attempt to expel the anti-Khrush- 
chev group from the party implies limits to Khrushchev’s 
power, Mr. Rigby seeks an alternative motivation for the 


revived campaign of vilification against Molotov and the 
others at the time of the 22nd Congress and after. But 
his suggestions on this point lack cogency. It seems to 
me, for example, that since the Soviet system is still a dic- 
tatorship, Khrushchev has less need of “convincing the 
population of the genuineness of his break with the past,” 
which Mr. Rigby suggests as a motive for the revived 
campaign, than of convincing the ruling elite of the in- 
advisability of ever again attempting his ouster. 

We know from the June 1957 affair and its prelude 
that the pre-1957 Khrushchev was a challengeable leader, 
if not an overthrowable one. Those who, like Mr. Rigby, 
wish us to believe that the post-1957 Khrushchev is an 
unchallenged leader who need not contend with opposition 
in the party leadership must explain to us just what stable 
changes occurred in the power structure during or after 
June 1957 that transformed a challengeable into an un- 
challengeable Khrushchev. So far they have not done so. 


An Anti-Khrushchev 
Opposition? 


by Wolfgang Leonhard 


IN HIS INTERESTING article, Mr. Linden has dealt 
with two closely-related themes, both of which are of great 
importance to an understanding of the present and future 
development of the USSR. The first concerns Khru- 
shchevy’s power position and above all the question whether 
and to what extent the First Secretary has succeeded dur- 
ing the last few years in realizing his political objectives: 
the second concerns the occurrence and nature of disagree- 
ments in the top party bodies, the course these contro- 
versies have followed, and personal groupings they en- 
gendered. 

It is the central thesis of Mr. Linden’s article that 
Khrushchev’s position is by no means as secure as it is 
sometimes assumed to be. The argument runs about as 
follows: the power and prestige of the incumbent First 
Secretary depend to a much larger extent than had been 
true in Stalin’s case on the success of his policies. It is 
true, to be sure, that in 1957 Khrushchev succeeded in 
removing the “‘anti-party group” and in bringing in his 
own supporters, but this victory was anything but final. 
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Since then, he has had not only to pay continuous atten- 
tion to the existing power relations in the leadership, but 
also to contend with serious opposition to the extent of 
occasionally abandoning his own plans. Furthermore, he 
tried, without success, to expel his leading opponents from 
the Communist Party, and he failed to realize, in the 
form and at the time he desired, his consumer goods pro- 
gram. In both cases, says Mr. Linden, Khrushchev was 
thwarted by a conservative grouping headed by Kozlov 
and Suslov. What is more, a number of important per- 
sonnel changes—primarily those of May 1960 and October 
1961—were put into effect against Khrushchev’s will and 
resulted in a weakening of his position. In April 1962, he 
managed to depose Spiridonov, a protégé of the con- 
servative Kozlov group, and to install his follower, Kiri- 
lenko, in the leadership, but in the autumn of 1962 he 
had to retreat once again before a new offensive of the 
conservatives. Only in the spring of 1963 (after Kozlov’s 
stroke) and above all at the June Central Committee 
Plenum did he regain some of the terrain he had lost 
since May 1960. 

In general, the correctness of Mr. Linden’s thesis—.e., 
that Khrushchev is not an omnipotent ruler as Stalin was, 
and that in recent years he has had to take into account 
other forces in the leadership—can hardly be questioned. 
The frequent changes of position on important questions 
of domestic and foreign policy must surely be explained 
not merely by the fact that the Soviet government has fre- 
quently been confronted by “unplanned developments,” 
but also by the fact that these “unplanned developments”’ 
produced diversity of opinion and even controversy in the 
higher party bodies and the top leadership itself. Issues 
such as the question of allocation of resources, destalini- 
zation, and the fate of the “anti-party group’’—all cited 
by Mr. Linden—certainly played an important role in the 
debates. Furthermore, Khrushchev’s polemics 
‘some comrades’’—an expression almost always used when 
the views not just of “some comrades” but of important 
forces in the leadership are in question—have been so 
frequent in the past years and have involved so many 
important issues that their occurrence, to use a traditional 
Communist expression, could not have been “accidental.” 
In short, the zig-zag course, the polemics, and the often 
important personnel changes in the leadership must be re- 
garded not only as important indications of serious con- 
troversy in the top leadership but also as evidence that 
Khrushchev has occasionally found it necessary to defer 
to the views of certain groups in the leadership and to 
accept modification or postponement of his own aims. 

So much for my agreement with some of Mr. Linden’s 
basic propositions. When it comes to some of the evi- 
dence he cites, and—more importantly—to 
some of the conclusions he draws from it, we find our- 
selves at odds. Specifically, I should like to register my 
disagreement with Mr. Linden’s interpretation of Khru- 
shchev’s intentions vis-a-vis the “anti-party group,” and 
also with his views on the more general question of the 
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form which the controversies have assumed. I find my- 
self particularly unable to accept his view on the ex- 
istence of well-defined pro- and anti-Khrushchev groups. 


AS HIS MAIN EVIDENCE of the relative weakness of 
Khrushchev’s position, we have Mr. Linden’s contention 
that the Soviet leader failed in his attempt to deal con- 
clusively with members of the “anti-party group.” “It is 
virtually certain,’ writes Mr. Linden, ‘that Khrushchev 
regards the expulsion of his fallen foes from the party, 
and perhaps even their trial, as the unfinished business of 
his drive for total dictatorial power.” 

In my view it is not at all certain that this was indeed 
Khrushchev’s purpose. However much I may agree that 
the various anti-Stalin campaigns and the condemna- 
tion of the “anti-party group’ were of great political im- 
portance to Khrushchev, it strikes me as doubtful that the 
exclusion of Molotov and company from the party and a 
court trial for them were Khrushchev’s main motive. 

The varying views as to what ought to be done with 
the “anti-party group” became known for the first time 
at the 21st Party Congress (January-February 1959). 
Three different positions—or one may call them groups 
—became evident. One small group, which included Mik- 
oyan and Kosygin, favored a conciliatory course towards 
the “anti-party’”” members and clearly tried to soft-pedal 
the whole issue. At the opposite pole stood another group, 
to which belonged Ignatov, Podgorny, and above all 
Spiridonov and Shelepin. The speeches of these leaders 
were hard and sharp and centered not so much on the 
political mistakes of the “anti-party group” as on its 
“criminal attempts” and “conspiratorial activity.” It was 
Spiridonov who, on January 29, 1959, not only de- 
scribed the former Soviet leaders as an “‘anti-party con- 
Spiratorial group,” but also demanded their exclusion 
from the party: 


If up to now the members of this group have been severe- 
ly called to account by the Central Committee of the 
party, they must be called to account no less strictly and 
severely before the highest organ of the party, the Party 
Congress. 


Shelepin went the farthest. Speaking at the Congress 
on February 4, he declared: 


It is now clear to everyone how dangerous was the ac- 
tivity of the anti-party group. These people behaved like 
the Trotskyites and Rightists. . . . 


Clearly, Shelepin was recommending that the members 
of the group be treated as the Trotskyites and Rightists 
had been in Stalin’s time, 7e., placed before a tribunal 
and convicted. 

The third group, however, to which Khrushchev and 
the majority of the party Presidium (among them Kiri- 
chenko, Kozlov, Furtseva, Brezhnev, Mukhitdinov, Kuusi- 
nen and Shvernik) belonged, did not demand that the 
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members of the “‘anti-party group be expelled or even 
tried before a court. Khrushchev and the representatives 
of this middle orientation also avoided expressions such 
as “treacherous” or ‘‘conspirators,’ and stressed instead 
that the “‘anti-party” people had already suffered political 
defeat; that they had been “pushed aside,” “unmasked,” 
“washed overboard,” “ideologically destroyed,” “swept 
” Interestingly enough, Shelepin’s 
accusations at the congress were omitted from the 
Pravda report of the speech, even though the Italian 
Communist correspondent Giuseppe Boffa had cabled the 
passage in question to Rome, where it appeared in /’Unita 
on February 6. This incident must surely mean only one 
thing: that Khrushchev and the majority of the Presidium 
did not share the views of the extremist speakers, and 
that the Soviet leadership was more interested in politically 
discrediting the “‘anti-party group” than in the personal 
persecution of its members. 


away,’ ‘thrown aside. 


THERE JIS EVIDENCE that Khrushchev pursued this 
same policy later on, for example, at the 22nd Party 
Congress in October 1961. However sharp the accusa- 
tions connecting the ‘‘anti-party group’”’ with Stalin’s crimes 
may have been, the central purpose of the arguments was 
not expulsion or physical elimination of the accused 
group, but the fulfillment of certain specific political 
aims. It may be assumed, first of all, that by his far- 
reaching condemnation of Stalinist crimes Khrushchev 
sought to forestall, or at least seriously to hinder, any 
possible future re-emergence of a leadership group based 
on the Stalinist tradition. 

Secondly, the sharp accusations against the “anti-party 
group” were probably meant as a serious warning to all 
the many “little Molotovs” in the party and state ap- 
paratus who have often opposed, or at any rate in- 
sufficiently supported, Khrushchev’s frequent reorganiza- 
tions and “reforms from above.” The members of the 
“anti-party group” were less interesting to Khrushchev as 
persons than as symbols of the conservative-dogmatic 
functionaries currently employed (mostly at the intermedi- 
ate levels) in the party, state, and economic apparatuses. 
It was to them that the accusations were directed; they 
were to be shocked and warned. 

Thirdly, it may have been Khrushchev’s aim to free 
modern Soviet communism of the ballast of Stalin’s ter- 
rorism, to draw a dividing line between the Stalin era 
and the Soviet regime of today, and to give the party 
functionaries new hope and impulses that would ease the 
realization of the leadership’s political program. Finally, 
the settling of accounts with the Stalinist past and the 
“anti-party group” at the 22nd Congress provided Khru- 
shchev with a suitable platform in his fight against the 
dogmatic wing of the world Communist movement, as 
well as in the then already public controversy (October 
1961) with the Albanian party leadership and the ever- 
intensifying conflict with the rulers in Peking. 


A SECOND POINT in Mr. Linden’s analysis concerns 
. political disagreements in the Soviet leadership, particu- 
larly the manner in which they express themselves and 
give rise to political groupings. In presenting these dif- 
ferences within the leadership (and they certainly exist, 
sometimes assuming serious proportions), the author 
draws a line between two groups: ‘“‘Khrushchev’s ap- 
pointees,” “Khrushchev protégés and supporters,’ and a 
“Khrushchey-Brezhnev-Podgorny-Kuusinen coalition on 
the Presidium level’’ on the one hand, and “Khrushchey’'s 
opponents” or “long-term opponents’’—among them, Koz- 
lov and Suslov, Spiridonov (demoted in the spring of 
1962), and to some extent Ponomarev—on the other. 
Khrushchev and his followers are said to have pressed 
for a sharpening of the struggle against the “anti-party 
group” and a step-up of consumer goods production, as 
well as for recognition of the primacy of economics over 
politics, while the conservatives under Kozlov and Suslov 
are said to have urged greater emphasis on heavy industry 
and a harder line on a number of other questions. 

It is entirely possible that there was such a lineup 
over the issues mentioned, perhaps lasting for a very 
short time, but it would hardly hold true for the entire 
period covered by Mr. Linden’s article—that is, from 
May 1960 to the summer of 1963. In my view, the di- 
visions in the leadership during this period are typified not 
so much by a lineup of pro-Khrushchev and anti-Khru- 
shchey groupings as by a tug-of-war surrounding Khru- 
shchev. The protagonists of divergent viewpoints within 
the leadership were pressuring Khrushchev to espouse 
their own respective lines and views and trying to draw 
him to their side so as to enlist the weight of his authority 
on behalf of their proposals and aims. 

This seems all the more probable because it not only 
would clarify the zig-zag course of Soviet policy in the 
period in question but also would be consonant with 
Khrushchev’s power position. Khrushchev must have due 
regard for the pressure of dominant opinion within the 
leadership and not infrequently must yield to it. On 
the other hand, in the event that a member of the top 
leadership consistently opposes Khrushchev’s views, stub- 
bornly adheres to his own deviationist stand, and thus 
takes a genuine ‘‘anti-Khrushchev position” (and_ this 
seems bound up with an attempt to forge an individual 
power position for the emerging succession struggle )—in 
such circumstances Khrushchev appears strong enough, 
now as before, to achieve the removal or demotion of 
the rival concerned. 


THERE ALSO SEEMS to be hardly enough evidence 
to show that genuine, long-term groupings having a 
clear stand on a range of political issues have come into 
being. It is far more likely that, depending upon the par- 
ticular issue under debate, different opinions and (in some 
cases) groupings emerge. It may very well be, for example, 
that one and the same member of the leadership can take 


a “reformist” position in regard to the handling of 
economic problems and a “conservative” one on questions 
of cultural policy. Perhaps variations in the composition 
of the majority on different political issues of major im- 
portance are even the rule rather than the exception, and 
we should accordingly not think of the divisions in the 
leadership as being too fixed, enduring, and absolute. 

The picture of shifting majorities (manifesting them- 
selves as groupings in the more serious cases) seems the 
more realistic if we consider what have been the major 
sources of controversy in recent years. There were not 
only the issues of resource allocation and the break with 
Stalin and the “‘anti-party group’—important as these 
issues were and still are—but also a whole series of 
others. The main areas of controversy may perhaps be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Destalinization: that is, at what tempo, by what 
methods, and to what extent changes should be effected 
that constitute a repudiation of (or departure from) the 
practices, methods, and principles of Stalin, as well as 
an adjustment to the new, altered conditions of Soviet 
society. (This includes, for example, the critique of 
Stalin, the complicity of various leaders in Stalin’s crimes, 
the revision of the Vozhd’s ideological theses, and changes 
in the forms of political rulership, in the laws, and in 
social and cultural policy.) 

2. Implementation of the party program: that is, at 
what tempo, by what methods, and under what lead- 
ership the economic goals and the political, social and 
other changes laid down in the party program are to 
be carried out. (This takes in the allocation of invest- 
ments, the role and function of the party in the economy 
and other areas, material and moral incentives in the 
economy, the solution of agricultural problems, the or- 
ganization of economic management, the new constitu- 
tion, the curbing of private-ownership tendencies, reali- 
zation of the proclaimed “amalgamation of peoples,” 
creation of the “new Soviet man,” and the fight against 
“survivals of the past.” ) 

3. Functional controversies: that is, controversies in- 
volving the question of what administrative apparatuses 
are to participate (and to what degrees) in carrying out 
specific goals and to bear the responsibility therefor. 
These would include: 

a) Controversies between different vertical divisions 
of the administrative bureaucracy, e.g., between the ap- 
paratuses for heavy and light industry, between those for 
industry and agriculture, and between those for ideology 
and organizational matters. 

b) Controversies between horizontal (/.e., higher, mid- 
dle, and lower) echelons of the party apparatus, such 
as came to the surface in connection with the aboli- 
tion of the raion party administrations and the party 
reorganization of November 1962. 

c) Geographical-political controversies, perhaps between 
the party apparatuses of Moscow, Leningrad, the Ukraine, 
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and Kazakhstan, and most of all between the Ukrainian 
and Leningrad party organizations. 

d) Personal rivalries among leading officials or per- 
sonal sympathies and antipathies within the top leader- 
ship which, though not officially acknowledged, never- 
theless exist in fact and sometimes may become an in- 
fluential factor, especially in time of a succession crisis. 


In listing these points of conflict, I do not, of course, 
mean to imply either that all these issues are of equal 
significance or that political disagreements and func- 
tional controversies can, in practice, always be so clearly 
separated. On the contrary, they usually are closely bound 
together and overlapping. Moreover, it should not be for- 
gotten that all these struggles: were always carried on 
within the framework of an overriding common interest 
—in the preservation and strengthening of the system, 
in the expansion of its economic, political and military 
strength, and in the consolidation of the leading role of 
the party. 

It is certainly true that there have been numerous direct 
confrontations on specific issues between ‘“‘reformist’’ and 
“conservative” groupings (to which this writer would 
also add a “centrist” grouping). However, in analyzing 
the general political development of the post-Stalin pe- 
riod, it is probably more accurate to speak of reformists, 
conservatives (and centrists) in the higher party eche- 
lons rather as tendencies than as groupings. The dis- 
agreements and controversies that have actually taken 
place over crucial issues in recent years would seem too 
diverse and contradictory to permit them to be construed 
necessarily in Mr. Linden’s terms. 


“Vanka-Vstanka” 
by Michel Gordey 


THE LAST TEN YEARS have witnessed the steady rise 
of Nikita Khrushchev to become the wielder of ultimate 
power and authority in the Soviet Union. Many times 
in that period, especially at critical moments in Soviet 
relations or in the domestic economy, it has been rumored 
in the West that his political star was beginning to 
wane, that he faced powerful rivals and was in danger 
of defeat. Each time, these rumors have been based on 
reported facts or on a minute—perhaps too minute— 
analysis of speeches and other evidence gleaned from the 
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Soviet press. Once, in April last year, Mr. Khrushchev 
himself gave impetus to such rumors by remarking in a 
public speech that he was 69 years old and could not 
remain in his present posts forever. Yet, up till now, he 
has not only eliminated his most dangerous political an- 
tagonists (the “anti-party group,” among whom Malen- 
kov was probably his most skilled opponent), but has 
also outmaneuvered those who do not agree with his 
policies. And he has even proven himself physically more 
durable than at least one presumed political challenger 
younger than himself—the now ailing Frol Kozlov. 

For any observer who has closely watched Khrushchev 
in action through these years, as has this writer, it is not 
difficult to perceive the special qualities which have en- 
abled this shrewd and farsighted political operator to 
achieve his rise to power and his present political dom- 
inance. Almost seventy, he still is faster in his political 
reflexes, more agile in his responses, and more skillful in 
manipulating the complex machinery of power, in both 
party and government, than any of the other Soviet lead- 
ers, with the possible exception of Mikoyan. But he 
also possesses another quality that has probably been an 
essential ingredient in his success, though perhaps less 
noticed abroad. This is his almost instinctive perception 
of issues, and of public moods and attitudes, that he 
can, and does, play upon most effectively to win him- 
self a high “popularity rating” among the Soviet masses. 

It has often been said, jokingly, that Khrushchev would 
have made a formidable presidential candidate in the 
United States had he been born an American. Jest though 
this is, it illustrates an important point. In the course of 
his ten-year rise to the summit of power, the Soviet 
leader has repeatedly chosen to identify himself with cer- 
tain ideas, policies and slogans which, as their end re- 
sult, have produced the highly popular Khrushchev 
“image” that now exists in the minds of the Soviet people. 
This image, whether true or forged, is so strong that none 
of Khrushchev’s rivals can even dream of attempting to 
undermine it. 

In assessing the importance of the Khrushchev image, 
it is of course necessary to recognize that public opinion 
obviously does not play anything like the same role in 
the USSR as in the democratic societies of the West. 
Nobody who knows the. Soviet Union would conceivably 
argue that popular preferences or dislikes decisively mold 
the destinies of Soviet statesmen. Nevertheless, as Soviet 
society becomes more sophisticated and the restrictions 
upon public discussion less onerous, the “popularity index” 
of a Soviet leader tends to become more important to his 
political career. This goes not only for Khrushchev, but 
also for the leaders who in time will be battling for the 
succession. 

Over the past several years, Khrushchev has identi- 
fied himself in the people’s minds with several simple 
but highly effective idées-forces, such as “‘peace in the 
nuclear age,” “better housing, better food and clothing, 
and a better life for Soviet citizens,’ ‘‘destalinization,” 


and, more recently, ‘the fight against the Chinese danger.” 
It can be argued, of course, that on each of these issues 
he was successful at first, but then met with resistance 
from some, or perhaps even most, of his colleagues in 
the Central Committee Presidium and was obliged to 


promises were too boastful and unrealistic—for instance, 


roms It may also be pointed out that some of his 


the pledge he made about overtaking the United States 


in per capita production of essential food commodities. 
But significant as Khrushchev’s tactical advances and 
retreats may be in evaluating immediate trends in Soviet 
party politics, the fact remains that they have had slight 
effect on his image in the minds of the mass of Soviet 


citizens. It is doubtful that the vast majority of citizens 


even notice or care very much about these tactical zig- 


_zags. What matters is that during the last seven or eight 


years—since Malenkov’s dismissal from the premiership, 
or since Khrushchev’s initial denunciation of Stalin’s 
crimes—Khrushchev and the small group around him have 
consistently stuck to one aim: to create inside the Soviet 
Union an image of Khrushchev as a man who rose to 
his present eminence from humble origins and who, be- 
cause he is one of them, understands the people’s deep- 
est impulses and desires—namely, peace, an end to terror, 
and a better life. 

At times, of course, developments outside or inside 
the country have impelled Khrushchev to depart momen- 
tarily from this image, and on such occasions he has 
made a speech or some dramatic gesture to show that he 
can also be tough, strong, and threatening. But by and 
large, he has played the Man of Peace, the Bread-and- 
Butter Communist, the anti-Stalinist, so assiduously that 
even the liberal intellectuals have come by now to look 
upon him as a lesser evil than many of his associates 
Of prospective successors. 


THE RECENT MONTHS of open Soviet conflict with 
the Chinese Communists provided an apt illustration of 
Khrushchev’s skill at sensing and utilizing deep-rooted 


popular feelings. Ever since World War II, the mass 
of Soviet citizens has harbored a profound fear of a new 
war—a fear which has been deepened by what Khru- 
shchev has said in his speeches about the horrors of nuclear 
warfare. At the same time, there is in Russia a centuries- 
old distrust and fear of yellow, slant-eyed aggressors 
from the East, dating back to the Mongol and Tartar in- 
vasions. By playing up these dual fears—of war and of 
the “Asiatic hordes’—Khrushchev has found it easy to 
rally wholehearted support behind him in his battle with 
the Chinese Communist “warmongers.” 

The Soviet leader's remarkable quickness to sense and 
react to popular sentiments and themes has been evi- 
denced, too, on his visits to foreign countries. This writer 
has personally seen it happen in France, in the United 
States, in Austria and Yugoslavia, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in England (perhaps because the British are more 
reserved ). After a few days in the particular foreign coun- 
try (about which he certainly had been carefully briefed 
in advance but which otherwise was new to him), Khru- 
shchev always managed to find out, on his own, attitudes 
and phrases that would “strike home.” To be sure, he 
also made some bad mistakes, but on the whole he suc- 
ceeded in leaving behind the image that he wanted to 
remain in the minds of the people of that country. 

If to this adaptability we add Khrushchev’s knowledge, 
acquired under Stalin, of the techniques of dealing with 
opposition—either by dividing and crushing it, or by steal- 
ing its thunder and making its program his own—we 
have the essential explanation of the Soviet leader’s 
amazing success in confronting his enemies and coming 
out on top, even after a bad crop at home or such 
severe tests as the Polish and Hungarian upheavals of 
1956 and the Cuban crisis of 1962. 

In Russia one often sees a round little doll called 
“Vanka-Vstanka” (“Little John, Get Up’), which is 
weighted at the bottom with lead and always pops back 
up to a vertical position when pushed over on its side. 
For years, Khrushchev has reminded me of Vanka: it 
probably was his very first childhood toy. 
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